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This Bookſellers 


To THE. 


R E AD E R 
EW Books ab fo aero in their 


F Firſt Editions, as to need no Im- 
| provement or Addition afterwards. But 
it would be injuſtice to the Publick to 
| ſuppreſs all future Improvement, rather 
than offend the firſt Buyers. Our Cu- 
' flomers therefore we Hope will Par- 
don Us, if the many Additions in this 
| Edition do depretiate the former. Ihe 
; | Quantit 'y of this is more, but the Qua- 
| Itty of that is the ſame: for tho the 
| Author found it neceſſary tu add Pa- 
|  ragraphs very frequently, and whole 
| Chapters fomettmes, He did not 
| write at firſt with ſo little Thought as 
17 wee: ta Alter it, ſome jew Amend- 
3 A 2: mes 


ments excepted. And W ;he 
Poſſeſſors of the former Edition can- 
not Thing them ſel ves abuſed. 

[he Author was very deft YOUS of | 
having the Additions Printed by them- 
ſelves ; but the numler of em, and 
their being interſpers'd in almaſt every. 
Page, rendered that impracticable. He 
has now ſet the Jaſt Hand to it, aud | 
we Hope it is ſo C ompleat as to need © 
no more Improvement. 
A Word more. in relation to the 
| 3 Edition of this W. ork print- 
| ed in Holland, the Publiſter of 

which pretends it was Correfed by the * 
Author. But that being quite otherwiſe, © 
doe muſt take this Opportunity to let 
the World know,that the Author never 
Jaw it till it was all Printed; and 
therefore the many Errors found 5 in it 
muſt not be imputed to Him. 
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CHAP, I. 
Of the State of Athens till Cecrops. 
LL Ages have had a great eſteem and veneration for Anti- 
guity; and not only of Men, but of Families, Cities, and 
- Countries, the molt Ancient have always been accounted 
the moſt Honourable. Hence aroſe one of the firſt and 
moſt Univerſal Diſputes that ever troubled Mankind; almoſt eve= 
ry Nation, whoſe firſt Original was not very manifeſt, pretending 
to have been of an equal Duration with the Earth it ſelf. Thus 
the A#gyprians, Scythians, and Phrygians phanſied themſelves to be 
the firſt Race of Mankind, and the Arcadians boaſted that they 
were 7-:04aluer or before the Moon. The want cf Letters did 
not a little contribute to theſe Opinions; for almoſt every Colo. 
ny and Plantation, wanting means whereby to preſerve the memo- 
ry of their Anceſtors, and deliver them down to Poſterity, in a 
few Generations forgot their Mother-Nation, and thought they 
1 — „ their own Country from the beginning of the 
4 orld. | | | 55 e | 
Our Athenians too had their ſhare in this Vanity, and made as 
8 ae: and loud pretenſions to Antiquity,as the beſt of their Neigh- 
= bours ; they gave out that they were produc'd at the fame time 
51 with the Sur (a), and aſſumed to themſelves the Honourable Name 
(cor fo they thought it) of ANV ee, which word ſignifies Pere 
| — —— — ———— — 
(2) Menander Rhetor. 
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ſons produc'd out of the ſame Soil that they inhabit: For it 
was an old Opinion, and almoſt every where received among the 
Vulgar, That in the beginning of the World, Men, like Plants, 
were by ſome ſtrange Prolific Virtue produc'd out of the Fertile 
Womb of one common Mother, Earth; and therefore the Anci- 
ents generally called themſelves Tuſeveis, Sons of the Earth, as 
Heſychius informs us (2). Alluding to the ſame Original, the A. 
thenians ſometimes ſtyl'd themſelves T+77]:ſ:s, Graſbopper:; and 
ſome of them wore Graſboppers of Gold, binding them in their 
Hair as Badges of Honour, and marks to diſtinguiſh them from 0- 
thers of later Duration, and leſs Noble Extraction, becauſe thoſe 
Inſe&s were believ'd to be generated out of the Ground (5) ; Yir= 
gil has mention'd this cuſtom in his Poem entitul'd Ciris, 
Ergo omnis caro reſidibat cura capillo, 
Aurea ſolemni comptum quem fibula ritn 
Cecropiæ tereti nectebat dente cicadæ. 


Wherefore ſhe did, as was her conſtant Care, 
With Graſboppers adorn her comely Hair, 
Brac'd with a Golden Buckle 4t:ick wiſe. 1 
> Mr. Jo. Abell of Linc. Coll. 
Without doubt the At henians were a very ancient Nation, and it 
may be, the firſt that ever inhabited that Country; for when Te. 
ſaly, and Peloponneſus, and almoſt all the fertile Regions of Greece 
chang'd their old Maſters every Year, the barrenneſs of their 
Soil ſecur'd them from Foreign Invaſions. Greece at that time hgaadd 
| no conſtant and ſettl'd Inhabitants, but there were continual R.. A 
fl moves, the ſtronger always diſpoſſeſſing the weaker ; and therefore 
1 they liv'd, as we ſay, from Hand ro Mouth, and provided no 
1 more than what was neceſſary for preſent Suſtenance, expecting 
4 every Day when ſome more powerful Nation ſhould come and 
} diſplace them, as they had lately done their Predeceſſors (c). A- 
: midſt all theſe Troubles and Tumults, Attica lay ſecure and unmo- 
9 leſted, being protected from Foreign Enemies by means of a crag- 
| gy and unfruitful Soil, that could not afford Fuel for contention ; 
and ſecur'd from inteſtine and civil Broils, by the quiet and 
| peaceable Diſpoſitions of its Inhabitants ; for in thoſe Golden Days 
0 no a flectation of Supremacy, nor any Sparks of Ambition had 
f 
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fired Mens minds, but every one liv'd full of Content and Satis- 
faction in the enjoyment of an equal ſhare of Land, and other 


Neceſſaries with the reſt of his Neighbours. . 
The uſual Attendants of a long and uninterrupted Peace are 


i Riches and Plenty; but in thoſe Days, when Men liv'd upon the 
lþ pProdudts of their own Soil, and had not found out the way og 
| N ſupplying their Wants by Traffick, the caſe was quite contraryß, 
| and Peace was only the Mother of Poverty and Scarceneſs. pro- 
| during a great many new Mouths to conſume, but affording no 
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1 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 3 
Sw Supplics to ſatisſie them. This was ſoon experienc'd by 
ie 4:henians ; for in a few Ages they were increasd to ſuch a 
Imber, that their Country being not only unfruitful, but con- 
ad within very narrow bounds, was no longer able to furniſh 
em with neceſſary Proviſions. This forced them to contrive 
Ine means to disburthen it, and therefore they ſent out Colonies 
provide new Habitations, which ſpread themſelves in the ſe- 
ral parts of Greece. 


This ſending forth of Colonies was very frequent in the firſt 
"Apes of the World, and ſeveral inſtances there are of it in later 
Himes, eſpecially amongſt the Gauls and Scyrhians, who often left 
"their Native Countries in vaſt Bodies, and, like general inundati- 
ops, overturn'd all before them. Meurſius reckons to the number 
af forty Plantations peopl'd by Athenians ; but amongſt them all, 
"there was none ſo remarkable as that in Af the Leſs, which they 
il'd by the Name of their Native-Country, 7onia.. For the pri- 
itive Athenians were nam'd Tones, and Iaones (a); and hence it 
"ame to paſs, that there was a very near Affinity between the Atticł 
Id old Jonick Dialect, as Euſtathius obſerves (5). And tho' the 
*FXhenians thought fit to lay aſide their ancient Name, yet it was 
pt altogether out of uſe in Theſeus's Reign, as appears from the 
lar erected by him in the Iſthmus, to ſhew the Bounds of the 
ZW%enians on the one ſide, and the Peloponneſans on the other; on 
dhe Eaſt-ſide of which was this Inſcription (c), 
" This is not Peloponneſus, but Ionia. 
nd on the South-ſide this, | 
1 This is not Ionia, but Peloponneſus. 
his Name is thought to have been given them from 7avan, which 
Hears a near reſemblance to Iz@y and much nearer, if (as Gram- 
"Marians tell us) the Ancient Greeks pronounc'd the letter = broad 
Hike the Diphthong % as in our Engliſh word All, and fo Sir George 
Mpeeler reports the Modern Greeks do at this Day. This Javan 
the fourth Son of Japheth, and is ſaid to have come into Greece 
Aer the confuſion of Babel, and ſeated himſelf in Attica. And 
is Report receiveth no ſmall confirmation from the Divine Wri- 
gs, where the Name of Favar is in ſeveral places put for Greece. 
No inſtances we have in Daniel (d); And when I am gone forth, be- 
a the Prince of Grzcia ſhall come. And again (e); He ſball fiir up 
88 againſt the Realm of Gracia, Where tho' the Vulgar Tranſlati- 
s render it not Javan, yet that is the Word in the Original. 
Ind again in Iſaiah; And I will ſend thoſe that eſcape of them to the 
tions in the Sea, in Italy and in Greece. Where theTigurineVer- 
n, with that of Geneva, retains the Hebrew words, and uſeth 
e Names of Tubal and Ja van, inſtead of Itah and Greece. Bur 
e Grecians themſelves having no knowledge of their true Ance- 
r, make this Name to be of much later Date, and derive it 


Ws) Herodot. lib. 1. Strabo Geogr. lib. IX. Æſchylus Perſis. (6) I- 
1 d. 4 (e) Plutarch, Theſeo. (4) Cap. X. v. 20. (e) Cap. XI. v. 2. 
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4 Of the Civil Government of Athens. WV 
from Ton, the Son of Xuthus. This Xauthus (as Pauſanias reports} A | 
having robb'd his Father Deucalion of his Treafure, convey'd him. 
ſelf, together with his ill-gotten Wealth, into Attica, which was at 
| that time govern'd by Erectheus, who courteouſly entertain'd him, 
and gave him lisDaughter in Marriage, by whom he had two Sons, 
Ton and Acheus, the former of which gave his Name to the Jonian;, 
the latter to the Jcheans. It is not improbable that Jon himſelf 
might receive his Name from Javan; it being a Cuſtom obſerva. XR 
ble in the Hiſtories of all Nes to keep up the Ancient Name of a 
Fore-Father, eſpecially ſuch as had been eminent in the Times he 
liv'd in, by reviving it in ſome of the Principal of his Poſterity, Mm 
From the firſt Peopling of Attica till the time of King Ogyges, we 
have no Account of any thing that paſs'd there; only Plato (a) re. 
ports, they had a Tradition, that the Athenian Power and Glory 8 
were very great in thoſe Days; that they were excellently skill'd M0 
both in Civil and Military Affairs, were govern'd by the Juſteſt 
and moſt Equitable Laws, and liv'd in far greater Splendor than 
they had arriv'd to in his Time. But of the Tranſactions of theſe, © 
and the following Ages, till Theſeus, or the Trojan War, little or 
nothing of Certainty muſt be expected; partly becauſe of the 
want of Records, in rude and illiterate Ages; partly, by reaſon of? 
the vaſt diſtance of Time, wherein thoſe Records they had (if they 
had any) were loſt and deſtroy'd; and partly, thro the Pride and 
Vain-glory of the Ancient Greeks, who out of an affectation of be. 
ing thought to have been deſcended from ſome Divine Original, 
induſtriouſly conceal'd their Pedigrees, and obſcur'd their Anci- 
ent Hiſtories with idle Tales, and Poetical Fictions. And to uſe 
the words of Plutarch (b); © As Hiſtorians in their Geographical 
* Deſcriptions of Countries, croud into the fartheſt part of their 7? 
„Maps thoſe things they have no Knowledge of, with ſome ſuch 
Remarks in the Margin as theſs; All beyond is nothing but 
* dry and deſert Sands, or Scythian Cold, or a Frozen Sea; fo it 
„ may very well be ſaid of thoſe things that are fo far removd 
from our Age; All beyond is nothing but Monſtrous and Tra. 
« gical Fictions; there the Poets, and there the Inventors of F., 
* bles dwell ; nor is there to be expected any thing that deſerves ? 
„Credit, or that carries in it any appearance of Truth. 3 
However, I muſt not omit what is reported concerning Ogyge:, 
or Ozygus, whom ſome will have to have been King of Thebes, ſom: 
of Æaypt, ſome of Arcadia, but others of Attica, which is ſaid to 
have been called after his Name, Ogygia (c). He is reported to 
have been a very Porent Prince, and the Founder of ſeveral Ci 
ties, particularly of Eleuſis; and Pauſanias tells us farther, that be 


1 
3 op 4 


was Father to the Heroe Eleus, from whom that Town receiv on 
it's Name. He is ſaid to have been Contemporary with the Pa 
triarch Jacob; about the Sixty-ſeventh Year of whoſe Age he i 

| | | Fa | — ME 


) Times, (6) Theſeo, le) Stephanus Byzantin. de Urb. & Pop 6 
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JE Of the Civil Government of Athens. Y 
ppos'd to have been Born (a), others bring him as Tow as Moſes 
« 36S). His Reign is the urmoſt Period the Athenian Stories, or Traditi- 
t s ever pretended to reach to, and therefore when they would ex- 
1, ess the great Antiquity. of any thing, they call it 9%, of which 

have à great many inſtances in ſeveral of the Ancient Writers, but 
hall only give you one out of Nicander's Theriaca, EI | 
1 500. q U ew aiCſnoro g.). 

Ind in alluſion to the great Power he is ſuppos'd to have been poſ- 
1 sd of, they call any thingGreat or Potent, Qyvy:G, as two Learned 
rammarians inform us. Heſychius,Oſvyis, Tanaus, dey als, EY dAs Tan 
. Suidas, Ny vſior, maar, n \nPutſeh:s. And therefore @yvſia Kahn 
ec great and inſupportable Evils ; and &yuſu& bifue in Philo, ex- 
teme Folly and Stupidity. He reign'd two and thirty Years (for ſo 
yEedrenus computes them) in full Power and Proſperity, and Bleſs'd 
With the Affluence of all Things that Fortune can beſtow upon her 
=Freateſt Favourites; but the conclufion of his Life was no leſs deplo- 


{363 
— X48 
6 


ſe, If all his Enjoyments he was ſurpriz d with a ſudden and terrible In- 
or Indation, which overwhelm'd not Attica only, but all Achaia too, in 
he ne common Deſtruction. a 

of There is frequent mention made in ancient Authors of ſeveral Kings 
cy Wat Reign'd in Attica, between the 0gyg:i2n Flood and Cecrops the firſt, 
nd s of Porphyrion, concerning whom the Athmonians, a People in Attica, 


Have a Tradition, that he erected a Temple to Venus Ovroviae in their 
*ZBurrough (c). Alſo of Colænus (d); and of Periphas, who is deſcrib'd 
Dy Antoninus Libcralis (e), to have been a very Vertuous Prince, and 
uſe t laſt Metamorphos'd into an Eagle. Jſaac Tretxes in his Comment 
cal pon Lycephron ſpeaks of one Draco, out of whoſe Teeth he tells us, it 
jr Was reported that Cegyops ſprung ; and thisReaſon ſome give for his be- 
ich eg call'd Azpuis. Laſtly, To mention no more, Pauſanias and Ste- 
but anus ſpeak of Actæus, or Actæon, from whom ſome will have Artica 
it have been call'd Ade; and this Name frequently occurs in the 
d Poets, particularly in Lycophron, a Studious affedter of Antiquated 
"12 Names, and Obſolete Words, 5 55 
1 Arn Jiviges ynſzrss Tunnt]uylag, 
yes But ſmall Credit is to be given to theſe Reports, for we are aſſured 
V Philochorus, an Author ot no lefs Credit than Antiquity, as he is 
ge uoted by Africanus, that Attica was ſo inuch waſted by the Ogg De- 
om: Auge, and it's Inhabitants reduc'd to fo ſmall a Number, that they 
to d an Hundred and Ninety Tears from the Time of Ogyges to Cecropt, 


ro ithout any King at all; and Erſcb;ys concurs with lum in this O- 
Ci inion (f), „ | 
iv (4) Hieronym, Chron. Euſeb. (6b) Juſtin Mart. Orat. ad Geares. 


beni. (4) Idem, (e) Metamorpiol. VI. (J) Chronico, (c) 
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thoſe, whom they choſe rather to win by Kindneſs into a voluntary XZ 
They 
ropos d to themſelves no other Advantage, than the good and alen = 

of their People, and made uſe of their Authority no fart her, than s: 


dence in the Juſtice and Equity of their Prince, that his ſole Wil 
and Pleaſure paſt for Law amongſt them (5). 5 = 
Secondly, In leading them to the Wars; where they did not only 
aſſiſt them by their good Conduct and management of Affairs, but e. 
pos'd their own Perſons for the Safety and Honour of their Country, 
prefling forward into the thickeſt of their Enemies, and often en-“ 
countering the moſt Valiant of them in ſingle Combat. And this 
they thought a principal Part of their Duty, judging it but reaſonable, 
that they who excell'd others in Honour, ſhould ſurpaſs them too in 


3 

RE 
N 
9 
* abt 


a 3 


þ (s) Tull. dę Offic, lib, II. Cap. XII. (4) Juſtin. Hiſt. lib, 1. E 4 
ia 5 „„ ee 


„ of the Civil Government of Athens 7 
. our; and they that had the firſt places at all Feaſts, and Publick 
2A emblies, ſhould be the firſt alſo in undertaking Dangers, and ex- 
Poſing themſelves in the Defence of their Country; and thus the He- 

os in Homer argues the Caſe with one of his Fellow- Princes, | 


Tao, Tin di vor T]iunpidea pans 


2 Edgy T2, Aeg Te, Ids Txios Seadeoly 
* Ey Aux in, des 3, Jess ws, eidoerwaly— 
mal Kat T6 v$(40[420F piya Ea mag dN ha 
". of Keaadv puldAins x, agugns av2;952c10 3 
1 T9 vw Yeh, Auxtoios UW) FewroUuTw toy as 
* Ed, nds payns revs e dy] iConnau (a). 
er Glaucus, ſince us the Lycian Realms obey 
mew Like Gods, and all united Homage pay, 
har Since we firſt ſeated have our Goblets Crown'd 
Ve Enjoy large Farms, near Xanthus ſtreams, whoſe n 
* Is fertile, and beſet with ſhady Trees around; 
af, Ought we not in the Battel's Front t'engage, 

And quell our furious Foes with doubled Rage? 3 
WY | | e | | J. A. 
wi 3 3 | | 
no Thirdly, The Performance of the Solemn Sacrifices, and the care of 
ven Divine Worſhip was part of the King's Buſineſs. The Lacedemonian 
| of Kings at their Coronation were conſecrated Prieſts of Jupiter Oveg 
ut Or, and executed that Office in their own Perſons. No Man can b 


he. ignorant of Yirgil's Anius, who was both King and Prieſt. 


; to M5 4 SY % | f 7 | 
3 Rex Anius, Rex idem hominum, Phæbique acerdos. | 
ae) We ſeldom meet with a Sacrifice in Homer, but ſome of the Heroes, and 


P Wes + | 
oy thoſe the Chief of all then preſent, are concern'd in the Performance of 
000 the Holy Ceremonies ; and ſo far was it from being thought an Act of 

. Condeſcenſion, or any way below their Dignity and Grandeur, that 
„ they thought it an Acceſſion to the reſt of their Honours, and the 
We XZ Inferiour Worſhippers were no leſs careful to reſerve this piece of 
Service for them, than they were to give them the moſt Honourable 
11 Places in the Banquets, which they cefreſh'd themſclves with, after 
70 the Sacrifices were enden. „ 
Let us now return to Cecrops, whom, as ſoon as he had eſtabliſh'd 
& himſelf in his new rais'd Kingdom, we ſhall find employ'd in laying 
the Model of a City, which he defign'd for the Seat of hisGovernment, 
and Place of his conſtant Reſidence. And as the moiſt commodious 
place in his Dominions for this purpoſe, he pirch'd upon a Rock, 
= ſtrongly fortify'd by Nature againſt any Aſſaults, and ſituated ina 
large Plain near the middle of Attica, calling both the City, and the 
Territory round it after his own Name, Cecropia. Afterwards, when 


the At beni ans increas'd in Power and Number, and fill'd the adjacent 


Plains with Buildings, this was the Acropolis or Citadel. 
A MES >... #6 > nn 


Y Of the Civil Oben; of Athens 
Tben for the better Adminiſtration of Juftice, and the Promotion Be 
of mutual Intercourſe among his Subjects, he divided them into Wl 
four Tribes, the Names of which were : 
he att en. F< 
And finding his Country pretty well ſtock d with Inhabitants, part. 
ly by the coming in of Foreigners, partly by the Concourſe of People 
from every Corner and lurking-hole in Attica, where they had before 
lain, as it were, buried in Privacy, he inſtituted a Poll, cauſing every 
one of the Men to caſt a Stone into a place appointed by him for 
that purpoſe, and upon Computation, he found them to be in number 
W er as the Scholiaſt upon Pindar reports out of Philo- 
chorus (a). | | | | bp 
But the Soil being in its own Nature unfruitful, and the People 
unskill'd in tilling and improving it to the beſt Advantage, ſuch mul. 
ticudes could not have fail d of being reduc'd in a ſhort Time to the 
greateſt Extremities, had not Cecreps taught them the Art of Naviga- 
. thereby ſupply'd them with Corn from Sicily and A. 
rick (8). . 3 
_ * Beſides this, He was the Author of many excellent Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions, eſpecially touching Marriage, which according to his ap- 
pointment was only to be celebrated betwixt one Man, and one Wo- BW 


man, whereas before promiſcuous Mixtures had been allowed of a- 
mongſt theny, as the Poet intimates, fe 
Kae wynuun did agre) biyave eons, 1 
Oi Sd d xe, Y ke ATM WM 
 SvCuyins 4AvTU0 Cw weid's diluye Kite (c). = 
With curious Art Cadmus did Letters frame, £ * 
The Law's Invention from wiſe Solon came, 8 
But Cecrops glories in the Marriage tie 0 = 

Of the united Pair. 54. . Wl 


Nor did he only preſcribe Rules for the Conduct of their Lives, 
with reſpect to one angther, but was the firſt that introduc'd a Form 
of Religion, erected Altars in Honour of the Gods, and inſtructed his 
People in what manner they were to worſhip them. 
In the Reign of Pandion, the Fifth King of Athens, Triptelemus ig 

_ aid to have taught the Athenians how to ſow, and manure the Ground, 

and to have enacted ſeveral uſeful and neceflary Laws, three of which 

we find quoted by Porphyry out of Xenocrates (d)7 ꝛ vf 
Han tt , / CEE | 
5 2. Make Oblations of your Fruits to the Godg, 

3. Hurt net Living Creatures. dds; 


4 (s) Olympionie Od. IX. (4) Johannes Teetzes in Heſiggi Fey. 4. 
le wennn Dionyſiac. lib, XLL (%) De abſtinent ab Animal: lib. IV. 
Ar ²˙¹mA m ⁰mnñZn n 
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Of the Civil Government of Athens. 9 
BS Cecrops, the Second of that Name, and the Seventh King of Athens, 
isided his Dominions into twelve Cities, or large Burroughs, com- 


By etrapolis; Exacria, Deceles, Eleuſis, Aphidne, Thoriccus, Brauron, Cy= 
boeris, Sphettus, Cephiſſia, and Phaleruf, But Cecropis ſtill. continu'd 


had diſtin& Courts of Judicature, and Magiſtrates of their own; and 
ET were ſo little ſubje& to their Princes, the Succeſſors of Cecrops, that 
they ſeldom or never had recourſe to them, ſave only in Cafes of 
RX imminent and Publick Danger; and did ſo abſolutely order their 
XX own Concerns, that ſometimes they wag'd War againſt each other, 
without the advice or conſent of their Kings. ID da: 

Ing this State continu'd Attica, till the Reign of Pandien the Second 
of that Name, and eighth King of the Athenians, who wasdepriv'd of 
his Kingdom by the Sons of his Uncle Merion ; who themſelves did not 
long poſſeſs what they had thus unjuſtly gotten,being driven out of it 
by the more powerful Arms of Pandion's four Sons, vize Mgeus, Lycuss 
Pallas, and Niſus. Theſe having expell'd the Metionide, divided the 
= Kingdom amongſt themſelves, as Apollodorus reports. But others are of 
== Opinion, that Pandion himſelf being reſtor'd to the quiet Poſleſſion of 
his Kingdom by the joint Aſſiſtance of them all, by his laſt Will and 

WE Teſtament divided it into four Parts, bequeathing to each of them his 
Proportion. And tho! it is not agreed amongſt Ancient Writers, 
which Part fell to every Man's Lot; yet thus much is conſented to on 
All Hands, that the Spvereignty of Athens was aſſign'd to Ægeut, for 
which he was extremely envy'd by his Brethren; and ſo much the 
more, for that, as moſt think, he was not the begotten, but only 
adopted, Son of Pandion; and for this Reaſon it was (faith Plutarch) 
that Zgeus commanded #thrs, the Mother of Theſeus, to ſend her 
Son, when arriv'd at Man's Eſtate, from Træxen, the place where, he 
was Born, to Athens with all Secrecy, and to enjoin him to conceal, 
ns much as poſſible, his Journey from all Men, becauſe he fear'd ex- 
tremely the Palantide, who did continually mutiny againſt him, and 
deſpisd him for his want of Children, they themſelves being Fifty 
Brothers, all the Sons of Pas:. However, as the ſame Author tells 
us they were withheld from breaking out into open Rebellion, by the 
Hopes and Expectation of recovering the Kingdom, at leaſt after 
Agens Death, becauſe he wa#&ithout Iſſue; but as ſoon as Theſeus 
appear'd, and was acknowledg'd rightful Succeſſor to the Crown, 
highly reſenting, that firſt £geus, Pandion's Son only by Adoption, 
and not at all related to the Family of Ere#heus, and then Theſeus, _ 
750 of another Country, and a perfect Stranger to their Nation, | 
Jhould obtain the Kingdom of their Anceſtors, they broke out into 


= = {a) Erymoleg. (2) Geograph. lib. IX. | , opon 


of one City, that were before diſpe 
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10 Of the Civil Government of Athens. D 
open Acts of Hoſtility ; but were ſoon overcome and diſpers'd by 
the Courage and Conduct of Theſeus. | | = 

Theſeus having deliver'd the Country from inteſtine Seditions, pro- 
ceeded in the next place to free it from Foreign Slavery. The Athe- 7 
#ians having barbarouſly Murder'd Audrogeus, the Son of Minos, King 
of Crete, were oblig'd by his Father to ſend a Novennial, or Septen? 
nial, or, as others, an Annual Tribute of ſeven young Men, and as 
many Virgins into Crete, where they were ſhut up within the Laby= © 


token of their Safety to Ægeus, who ſat expecting them upon the Top 
of a Rock; and as ſoon as their Ship came inView with a Black, and as 


it were, Mourning Sail, knowing nothing of their Succeſs, he threw 5 : 


himſelf read long into the Sea,and fo made way to Theſens's more early 


Succeflion to the Crown, than could otherwiſe have been expected. 


And to this time from the Reign of Cecrops the Firſt, the Govern" 
ment and State of Athens continu'd with little alteration. 


* 


| CHAP. III. 82 
Of the State of Athens, fromTheſeus tothe DecennialArchons. 


TF*HESEUS, being by the fore-mention'd Accident advanc'd to 
the Regal Scepter, ſoon found the inconvenience of having his 
People diſpers'd in Villages, and canton'd up and down the Country. 
# Therefore for the remedy of this Evil, he fram'd in his Mind (faith 
* Plutarch) a vaſt and wonderful Deſign of gathering together all the 
&© Inhabitants of Attica into one T'owy, and making them one People 
a. and very difficult to be aſ- 

* ſembl'd upon any Affair, tho' relating to the Common Benefit of 
them all. Nay, often ſuch Differences and Quarrels happen'd among 


© them, as occaſion'd Blood-ſhed and War; theſe, he, by his Per- 


c ſuaſions, appeas'd, and going from People to People, and from 


% Tribe to Tribe, propos'd his Deſign of a Common Agreement be- 


teen them. Thoſe of a more private and mean Condition readily 


« embracing ſo good Advice; to thoſe of greater Power and larereſt, 


hs 
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y * he promis'd a Common-wealth, wherein Monarchy being laid aſide, 
4 the Power ſhould be in the People; and that, reſerving to himſelf 
4 only to be continu'd the Commander of their Arms, and the Pre. 
4 ſerver of their Laws, there ſhould be an equal diſtribution of all 
4 things elſe among them, and by this means he brought moſt of them 
e over to his Propoſal. The reſt fearing hisPower, which was already 
( grown very Formidable, and knowing his Courage and Reſolution, 
& choſe rather to be perſuaded, than forc'd into a Compliance. 
He then diſſolv'd all the diſtin Courts of Juſtice, and Council. 
= © Halls, and Corporations, and built one common Prytaneum and 
«© Council-Hall, where it ſtands to this Day. | And out ofthe old and 
% new City he made one, which he nam'd Athens, ordaining a com- 
© mon Feaſt and Sacrifice to be for ever obſerv'd, which he call'd 


Hear, Theſeus, Pittheus Daughter's Son, 
Hear what Jove for thee has done. 
In the great City thou haſt made, 
on He has, as in a Store-houſe laid | ys 
5 The ſettl'd Periods and fix'd Fates 
Of many Cities, mighty States. 
But know thou neither Fear nor Pain, 
Sollicit not thy ſelf in Vain. 
1 For like a Bladder that does bide 
©: | The Fury of the angry Tide, | 
1 Thou from high Waves unhurt ſhalt bound, Os 
Always toſt, but never drownd. (Mr. Duke.) 
g time after, did in 


; FT 
4 % paxatheneza, or the Sacrifice of all the United Athenians, He in- 
d * ſtituted alſo another Sacrifice, for the ſake of Strangers that would 
* «© come to fix at Athens, call'd Mæroix, which is yet celebrated on the 
a © © 16th day of Hecatombæon. Then, as he had promis'd, he laid down 
- = © his Kingly Power, and ſettled a Common-wealth, having entred 
4 © upon this great Change, not without Advice from the Gods. For 
> „ ſending to conſult the Delphian Oracle, concerning the Fortune of 
» C his New Government and City, he receiv'd this Anſwer ; 
= Aiyedn O , TBnid& ke ns, 
1 TloAAzts Tor Tot TlaThe £135 eſua]tdune, 
= Teewd]e ) xrurnors ww vuiheem mortem. 
= "AXAZ GU mites Em winomnu & ty Solt Juury 
p 0 BAL ei, 40835 55 oy EMTs : Fo/ſorogd'a le 


Which Oracle, they ſay, one of the $/byls a lon 
ea manner repeat to the Athenians in this Verſe, 
. ATxos Gn, una 5 Toi s Fes Gn, | 
Thou, like a Bladder, may'ſt be wet, but never drow nid. 
* Farther yet deſigning to enlarge his City, he invited all Strangers 
* to come and enjoy equal Privileges with the Natives; and ſome are 
* of Opinion, that the Common form of Proclamation in Athens, 
ot! ire reg hi Come hither all ye People, were the words that 
© Theſcus 


12 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
« Theſeus Eaus'd to be proclaim'd, when he thus ſet up a Common- 
wealth, conſiſting in a manner of all Nations. ; 
For all this, he ſuffer'd not his State by the promiſcuous multitude 
« that flow d in, to be turn'd into Confuſion and Anarchy, and left 
« without any Order or Degrees, but was the firſt that divided the 
© Common-wealth into three diſtin& Ranks, EVT id, Town cory An- 
& j£rxpy/01, i. e. Noblemen, Husbandmen, and Artificers. To the No- 
« bility he committed the choice of Magiſtrates, the teaching and diſ- 
« penſing of the Laws, and the interpretation of all Holy and Religi- 
« ous Things ; the whole City, as to all other Matters, being as 1t 
« were reduc'd to an Equality, the Nobles excelling the reſt in Ho- 
# nour, the Husbandmen in Profit, and the Artificers in Number. 
« And Theſeas was the firſt, who, as Ariſtotle ſays, out of an inclina- 
4 tion to Popular Government, parted with the Regal Power, which 
Homer al ſo ſeems to intimate in his Catalogue of the Ships, where he 
gives the Name of A, or People, to the Athenians only. 7 
In this manner Theſeus ſett'd the 4thenian Government, and it 
0 continu'd in the fame State till the Death of Codrus the ſcventeent, 
W and laſt King, a Prince more renown'd for his Bravery, than Fortune. 
1 For Attica 65 being invaded by the Dorians, or Spartans, or Peloponnee 
fans, or, as ſome will have it, by the Thracians, the Oracle was con- 
ſulred about it, and anſwer made, That the Invaders ſhould have Suc- 
ceſs, if they did not kill the At henian King; whereupon Codrus 
preferring his Country's Safety before his own Life, diſguis'd himſelf 
in the Habit ofa Peaſant, and went to a place not far from the Ene- 
mies Camp, where picking a Quarrel with ſome of them, he obtain'd 
dhe Death which he ſo much deſir'd. The Athenians being advertis'd 
104 of what had happen'd, ſent an Herald to the Enemy to demand the 
1 Body of their King, who were ſo much diſhearrned by this unexpect- 
4 ed Accident, that they immediately broke up their Camp, and left 
0 off their Enterprize without ſtriking another Blow, = 
fo The Athenipns, out of Reverence to Codrus's Memory, would never 
174 more have any Governour by the Name or Title of King, but were 
1 Govern'd by Archontet, whom they allo w'd indeed to continue in their 
Dignity as long as they liv'd, and when they dy'd, to leave it to their 
Children; and therefore moſt Writers reckon them rather amongſt the 
Kings,than the Archontes that ſucceeded rhem, who were permitted to 
| Rule only for a certain time; yet they differ'd from the Kings in this, 
that they were in a manner ſubjec to the People, being oblig'd to 
render an account of their Management, when it ſhould be demanded, 
The firſt of theſe was Medon, the Eldeſt Son of Coarus, from whom © 
the thirteen following Archontes were Sirnam'd Medontidæ, as being * 
deſcended from him. During their Government the Athenian State 
ſuffer'd no conſiderable alteration, but was carried on with ſo great 
eaſe and quietneſs, that ſcarce any mention is made of any memorable _ 
Action done by any of them, and the very Names of ſome of them 
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are almoſt quite forgotten. 


(a Tull. Tuſcul. Quæſt. Juſtin I. II Fel. Paterc lib. II. Eſabias. ; Thug 
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Z Thus I have endeavour'd to give you a ſhort Account of the A4rhe- 
„nan State, whilſt it was Govern'd by Kings, who were in all thirty, 
and Rul'd 4:hens by the ſpace of ſeven hundred ninety four Years, as 
the Learned Meurſu$ has computed them; to which if you add the two 
and thirty Years, of Ozyges, and the Interval of an hundred and ninety 
X Years, in which n& Foot-ſteps of any Government are to be found 


C.” 
* 
1 


2 
number will amount to one thouſand and twelve Years. 


A Catalogue of the Athenian Kings. 


Years. | Years. 
Fx Ogyges XXXII. Thymetes | VIII. 
Interregnum CXC. Melanthins XXXVII. 
Coecrops I. | L. Coarus * XXI. 
Cranaus IX. Medon | XX. 
=» Amphigyon X.] Acaſtus | AXXVI. 
Eͤricht honius L | Archippus e 
Peaandlion I. | XL. Therſippus XLI. 
Erect heu⸗ L. PHorbas XXX. 
Cecrops II. XL. Meg acles XX VIIE. 
 Pandion II. XXV. Diognetus XXV. 
= JAgeus XLVIII. | Pherecles XIX. 
* Theſeus XXX. | Ariphron | XX. 
* Meneſtheus XXIII. | Theſpieus XXVII. 
Diemop hoon XXXIIIL 4gameſter XVII. 
1 7h Aphidas | | I. 1 Alemæon | | II. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the State of Athens, from the Decennial Archons to 
8 Philip of Macedon. - 


1 1 People of Athens continually got Ground of their Superiors, 
1 gaining ſomething by every alteration that was made in theState, 
tillat length by little and little, the whole Government came into the 

hands of the Commonalty. Theſeus and Medon made conſiderable 
abatements in their Power, but what remain'd of it, they kept in their 
> own hands as long as they liv'd, and preſerv'd the Succeſſion entire 
> to their Poſterity. But in the firſtiYear of the ſeventh Ohmpiad, both 
the Power and Succeſſion devolv'd upon the People, who the 
better to curb the Pride, and reſtrain the Power of their Archons,con- 

tinu'd them in their Government only for ten Years, and the firſt 
that was created in this manner, was Charops, the Son of Aſchylus. 

But they would not reſt contented here, for about ſeventy Years af- 

ter, that the 4rchons might be wholly dependent on the Citizens Fa- 
vour; it was agreed that their Authority ſhould but laſt for oneYear, 

at the end of which they were to give an Account of their Admini- 


fr ation, 


14 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
ſtration; and the firſt of theſe was Clzon, who entred upon his Charge 
in the third Year of the twenty-fourth Olympiad (a). | 

In the thirty-ninth Ohmpiad Draco was Archon, and was the Au- 
thor of many New Laws, in which there is very liggle worth our No- 
tice, only that they were very Cruel and Inhumang puniſhing almoſt 
every Trivial Offence withDeath In ſo much that tlſe that were con- 


and therefore Demades is remark'd for ſaying that Draco's Laws were 
not written with Ink, but Blood : and he himſelf being ask'd, Why 
he made Death the Puniſhment of moſt Off:nces? Reply'd, Small 
Crimes deferve that, and I have no higher for the greateſt. 

But all theſe, that only excepted which concern'd Murder, were 
repeal'd in the third Year of the forty-fixth Olympiad, in which Solon 
being Archon, was intruſted with the Power of new Modelling the 
Common-wealth, and making Laws for it. They gave him Power o- 


Senates; that he ſhould appoipt the Number, Times of meeting, and 


to them, and to diflolve or continue any of the preſent Conſtitutions, 
according to his Judgment and Diſcretion (4). = 
Solon finding the People variouſly affected, ſome inclin'd to a Mo- 
narchy, others to an Oligarchy, others to a Democracy, the Rich Men 
Powerful and Haughty, the Poor groaning under the burden of their 
Oppreſſion, endeavoured as far as was poſſible to compoſe all their 
Differences, to eaſe their Grievances, and give all reaſonable Perſons 
Satisfaction. In the Proſecution of this Deſign he divided the Athe- 
1 nian, into four Ranks, according to every Man's Eſtate; Thoſe who 
W were worth five hundred Medimns of Liquid and dry Commodities he 
plac'd in the firſt Rank, calling them Tey/2400:0peStuyeur. The next 
3 were the Horſemen, call'd I772\s 7:a3y]:«, being ſuch as were of A- 
bdility to furniſh out a Horſe, or were worth three hundred Medimms. 
'} The third Claſs conſiſted of thoſe that had two hundred Medimns,who 
$ were called Z4y1i*). In the laſt he plac'd all the reſt, calling them 
©17:s, and allow'd them not to be capable of bearing any Office in 


publick Aſſemblies, which. tho' at the firſt it appear'd inconſiderable, 


1 Was afterwards found to be a very important Privilege, for it be- 
ing permitted any Man after the determination of the Magiſtrates to 
W make an Appeal to the People aſſembled in Convocation, hereby it 
4 came to paſs, that Cauſes of the greateſt Weight and Moment were 
1 brought before them. And thus he continu'd the Power and Magi- 


1 ſtracy in the hands of the Rich Men, and yet neither expos'd the in- 
4 feriour People to their Cruelty and Oppreſſion, nor wholly depriv'd 
them of having a ſhare in the Government. And of this Equality he 
| | himſelf makes mention in this manner, | | 


1 


(a) Clemens Stromat. I. () Plutarchs in Solone. 


victed of Idleneſs were to Die, and thoſe that Stole a Cabbage, or an 
Apple, to ſuffer as the Villains that committed Sacrilege, or Murder; 


ver all their Magiſtrates, (ſays Plutarch, ) their Aſſemblies, Courts, 


what Eſtate they ſhould have that could be capable of being admitted 


the Government, only gave them Liberty to give their Votes in all 
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What Power was fit, I did on all beſtow, 
Nor rais d the Poor too high, nor preſs'd too low; 
The Rich that Rul'd, and every Office bore, 
Confin'd by Laws they could not preſs the Poor: 
1 Both Parties I ſecur'd from Lawleſs Might, | 
So none prevail'd upon another's Right. Mr. Creech, 

_ | 
Not many Years after, the City being divided into FaQtions,P:;ſPratas, 
. *by a Stratagem, ſeiz'd upon the Government: for having on ter pur- 
"poſe, Wounded himſelf, he was brought into the Market-place in a 
*ZT hair, where he expos'd his Wounds to the People, aſſuring them that 
be had been fo dealt with by the adverſe Party for his Affection to 
their Government. The unthinking Multitude were eaſily drawn by 
ſo ſpecious a Pretence into a compatlion of his Misfortunes, and rage 
g gainſt his Enemies; and upon the motion of one Ariſton, granted him 
fifty Men arm'd with Clubs to Guard his Perſon. The decree being 
paſt, Pi ſiſtratus liſted the number of Men that were allow'd him, and 
peſides them as many more as he pleas'd, no Man obſerving what he 
vas a doing, till at length, in requital of the City's Kindneſs and Cares 
pf him, he ſeiz d the Cittadel, and depriv'd them of their Liberty. 
After this Piſiſtratus liv'd thirty Years, ſeventeen of which he was in 
Peoſſeſſion of the Government of Athens; but the State continu'd all . 
FTihat time unſettl'd, and in continual motions, the City-Party ſome- 
times prevailing againſt him and expelling him, ſometimes again be- 
ing worſted by him, and forc'd to let him return in Triumph. _ 
lle was ſucceeded by his Sons Hipparchus and Hippias, whom Hera- 
glides calls Theſſalus ; the former of which was Slain by Ariſtogiton, and 
the latter about three or four Years after compelled by Cl:fthenes, who 
Feall'd to his aſſiſtance the baniſh'd Alemæonidæ, and the Lacedemonians, 
Toe relinquiſh his Government, and ſecure himſelf by a diſhonourable 


4 


3 hich at length, to his eternal Shame and Diſhonour, he undertook. 
Por levying a numerous Hoſt of Men he entred the Athenian Terri. 
Tories, where both he and his whole Army were totally Defeated, by 
en inconſiderable number of Men. under the Condutt of Miltiades in 
that Famous Battel of Marathon. This Victory was obtain'd twenty 
ears after Hippias's Expulſion. And thus the Athenians recover'd 
their Laws and Liberties, about ſixty-eight Years after they had been 
Wepriv'd of them by Piſiſtratus. Dd 1 
Alfter this Succeſs, they continu'd in a Flouriſhing condition for 
rhrce and thirty Years, but then the Scene chang'd, and reduc'd them 


almoſt 


* 
* 
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Solon's Law, by which the Ohres, or loweſt Order of People, were 


Higheſt Birth and Quality. 


to quit their City, became ſole Lords of the Sea, and made themſelves XR 


of Nicias, and ſome other troubles ariſing in the Common-wealth, the 


took this opportunity to change the form of Government, and bring 
the Sovereignty into the hands of a few. To which purpoſe conſpiring * 


Ari ſtocracie in the Towns of their Confederates ; and in the mean time, 


Athens, the Commonalty were ſo diſmay'd, that none durſt open his 


| | form of Proceeding, eaus d all matters to be propounded to the Peo- 


5 


zA 
% 
* + 


Year following his Lieutenant Mardonius in imitation of his Maſter's | 3 
Example, burn d it a ſecond Time. But theſe Storms were ſoon blown 


to her Ancient Government, ariſing out of her Ruins, more Bright 4 
and Glorious than ever ſhe had been before. „3 
But the State ſuffer d ſome Alterations, for firſt, Ariſtides, a Perſun 
(as Plutarch aſſures us) of a mean Extraction, and meaner Fortune, 
being in conſideration of his eminent Virtues, and ſignal Services to 
the Common- wealth, preferr'd to the Dignity of an £rchon, repeal'd | 5 


made incapable of bearing any Office in the Government. And after 
him Pericles having leſſen d the Power of the Areopagites, brought in 


a confus'd Ochlocracie, whereby the Populace, and baſeſt of the Rab- MR 


ble obtain d as great a ſhare in the Government, as Perſons of the 


2 


Notwithſtanding theſe Alterations at Home, all things were carried 


on with great Succeſs abroad: the 4thenians by the help of theirFleer, N 


on which they laid out their whole Strength, when Xerxes forc'd 'em 


1 
5s 
Go 


Maſters of the greateſt Part of the Ægæan Iflands : And having eicher F 


8 


But afterwards things Succeeding ill in S:c:/y, under the Command . 


Principal Men of Athens, being wearied with the Peoples Inſolency, 


3 2 8 
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with the Captains that were abroad, they caus'd them to ſet up an 
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ſome, that were moſt likely to oppoſe this Innovation, being Slain at 


Mouth againſt the Conſpirators, whoſe Number.they knew not; but 
every Man was afraid of his Neighbour, leſt lik out have a hand in 
the Plot. In this general Conſternation, the Government of Athen. 
was uſurp'd by four-hundred, who preſerving in ſhew the Ancient 


ple, and concluded upon by the greater part of the Voices; but the 
things propounded were only ſuch, as had been firſt agreed upon a- 8 


mong themſelves; neither had the Commonalty any other Liberty, 
than only that of approving and giving conſent; for whgſoever preſum- 
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luntarily reſign'd their Authority, and went into Baniſhment. 
Let was not this alteration of Government a full reſtitution of the 
d Sovereign Command to the People, or whole Body of the City, buc 
7 ES 7 , g 
ly to Five thouſand, whom the four hundred(when their Authority 
gan had pretended to take to them as Aſſiſtants in the Government; 
rein ſeeming to do little or no wrong to the Commonalty, who ſel- 
m aſſembled in a greater Number; and therefore no Decrees were 
; maſs 'd in the Name of the Four hundred, but all was ſaid to be done 
d the Five thouſand ; and the Uſurpers were call'd (ſays (a) Plato) 
2:9, T£24t00 40 f) ee, Five thouſand, tho' they did not 
Exceed Four hundred. But now, when the Power was come indeed 
co the hands of fo many, it was ſoon agreed, that Alcibiades and 
D Friends ſhould be recall'd from Exile by the Citizens, as they had 
IC fore been by the Soldiers; and that the Army at Samos ſhould be 
4 aueſted to undertake the Government, which was forthwith re- 
" rm' d according to the Soldiers deſire. | 5 
This Eſtabliſhment of Affaits at home was immediately ſeconded 
th good Succeſs from Abroad, for by the help of Alcibiades they in 
hort time obtain'd ſeveral very important Victories; but the giddy 
Nultitude being ſoon after incens'd againſt him, he was Baniſh'd a ſe- 
nnd time (6). His abſence had always before been fatal to the 4rhe- 
ad n,, but never ſo much ſo, as at this time; for their Navy at Ægos- 
1d a mos, thro' the careleſneſs of the Commanders, was betray'd into 
ne hands of Lyſander, the Lacedæmonian Admiral, who took and ſunk 
1c almoſt the whole Fleet, ſo that of two or three hundred Sail of Ships, 
„ere eſcap'd not above eight, : LO a 
After this Victory, Lyſander joining his own Forces with thoſe of 
and Pauſanias, Kings of Sparta, march'd directly to Athens, which 
as ſurrendred to them upon Terms, whereby the Athenians oblig'd 
2 > jemſelves to pull down the Long Walls, by which the City was 


2 


ind to the Piræeus, or Haven, and deliver up all their Naval Forces, 
ly ten, or as ſome ſay, twelve Ships excepted. Nay there was a Con- 
tation held whether the City ſhould ; be utterly deſtroy'd, and the 
nds about it laid waſte; and Agis had carried it in the affirmative, 
d not Lyſander oppos d him, urging, That one of the Eyes of Greece 
aht not to be pluck'd out. However, he forc'd them to alter their 
m of Government, and change their Democracy into an Oligarchie, 
State ever affected by the Lacedemonians. . 
In compliance therefore with the Commands of their Conquerors, 


1 (a) Alcibiade, (C) Dioder Sic, lib. X1I. Xenophon, Hiſt, Grzc, lib. II. 
fin. lib. v. eee eee "Wis WY the 
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only that their Riches might fall into their Hands. Nay, fo far were 5 


2 every one of em ſhould name his Man, upon whoſe Goods he ſhould F* 
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18 Of the Civil Government of Athens. = 
the People of Athens choſe Thirty Governors, commonly call'd 7hirt; 
Tyrants, the Names of which you may ſee in Xenophon. Theſe wee 
choſen with a deſign to compile a Body of their Laws, and make a Col. 


lection of ſuch Ancient Statutes, as were fitteſt to be put in Practice 
in that juncture of Affairs, which were call'd «a4: 144444, or NewLa ws. 
And to this Charge was annexed the Supreme Authority, and the 
whole Government of the City entruſted in their Hands. Ar fri 
they ſcem'd to proceed with ſome ſhew of Juſtice ; and apprehending 
ſuch troubleſome Fellows, as were odious to the City, but could not 
be taken hold of by the Laws, condemn'd them to Death. But ha. 
ving afterwards obtain'd a Guard from the Spartans, to ſecure the Ci. 
ty, (as was pretended) to their Obedience, they ſoon diſcover'd what 

they had been aiming at, for they ſought no more after Baſe and De. 
teſted Perſons. but invaded the Leading and Principal Men ofthe City, 
ſending Arm'dMen from Houſe to Houſe, to diſpatch ſuch as were like 
to make any Head againſt their Government. And to add the greater 
ftrength to their Party, and Colour to their Proceedings, they icleQed MM 

three thouſand of ſuch Citizens, as they thought fitteſt for their Pur. 
poſe. and gave them ſome part of the Publick Authority, diſarming all 
the reſt. Being confirm'd with this acceſſion of Strength, they pro- 
ceeded in their BloodyDeſigns with more Heat and Vigour than before, 
putting to Death all that were poſleſs'd of Eſtates, without any form 
of Juſtice, or ſo much as any the leaſt Pique or Grudge againſt them, 


they tranſported with Cruelty and Covetouſneſs, that they agreed that 


2 


ſeize, by putting the Owner to Death; and when Theramenes, one of, 


their own Number, profeſs'd his deteſtation of ſo Horrid a Deſign, 
they condemn'd him forthwich, and compell'd him to drink Poiſon, 7? 
This Theramenes was at the firſt a mighty Stickler for the Tyrants Au- 
thority, but when they began to abuſe it by defending ſuch outragi. 
ous Practices, no Man more violently oppos'd it than he, and this got 
him the Nick-name of Ke, or Jack of both-ſides, 5 58 A 
ci 6 22 T0; Tool! t Had oN ; from Cot hurnus, which was 


a kind of a Shooe that fitted both Feet. 


At length the 4thenians, to the Number of Seventy, that had Fled 


to Thebes, going voluntarily into Baniſhment to ſecure themſelves from 


the Tyrants, entred into a Conſpiracy againſt them, and under the 


Conduct of Thraſybulus ſeiz'd upon Phyle, a ſtrong Caſtle in the Terri- 


tory of Athen, and encreaſing their Strength and Numbers by little 
and little, ſo far prevail'd againſt them, that they were forc'd to retire 
to Sparta, and then all their Laws were repea!d, and the up-ſtart Pp 
Form of Government utterly diſſolv'd. And thus the Athenians re» 
gain'd their Liberty, and were re-eſtabliſhed in the peaceable enjoy" Þ 
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ment of their Lands and Fortunes in the fourth Vear of the ninety WM 
fourth Olympiad. And to prevent all future Jealouſies and Quarreis 
amongſt themſelves, they proclaim'd an Awncia, or Act of Oblivion, K 


whereby all, that had been concern'd in the Outrages and Barbaritics % 
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EE Of the Civil Government of Athens. 19 
| 4 | Thraſybulus having thus freed his Country from the heavy Yoke of 


i e Lacedemonians, Conon eſtabliſh'd itinall its Ancient Privileges and 
ce mnmunities, by another Signal Victory at Cxidus, wherein he gave a 
vi. oral Defeat to the Lacedemonian Fleer. And having by this means re- 
he Fa in'd the Sovereignty of the Seas, they began again to take Courage, 


nd aim'd now at nothing leſs than the reſtauration of Athens to her 

ancient Glory; And Fortune was not wanting in ſome meaſure to 
Further their great Deſign ; for they not only reduc the Iſle of Leſ- 
ae, Byzantium, Chalcedon, and other Places thereabouts to their for- 
Di mer Obedience, but rais'd Athens once more to be the moſt Potent, 


Ke 
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ir. Nat the Famous Battel of Mantines, which put an end to the Thebar 
al] EGreatneſs, which as it was rais d and maintain'd, ſo it likewiſe pe- 
ro- &riſh'd with that great Man. So great Alterations are the Wiſdom and 
re, Courage of one Man able to effect in the Affairs of whole Kingdoms. 


| The Death of Epaminondas prov'd no leſs fatal to the Athenians than 
the Thebans ; for now there being none whoſe Virtues they could emu- 
late, or whoſe Power they could fear, they Lorded it without a Rival, 
and being glutted with too much Proſperity, gave themſelves over to 
ldleneſs and Luxury; they lighted the Virtue of their Anceſtors ; 
their hard and thrifty way of Living they laught at; the publick Re- 
venues which us'd to be employ d in paying the Fleets and Armies, 
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on. they expended upon Games and Sports, and laviſhly protus'd them in 
u. Fumptuous preparations for Feſtivals 3 they took greater pleaſure in 
going to the Theater, and hearing the inſipid Jeſts of a Comacdian, 
Jo: than in Manly Exerciſes and Fears of War; preferr'd a Mimick, or a 
0. tage- U layer; before the moſt Valiant and experienc'd Captain; Nay, 
they where ſo beſotted with their Pleaſures, that they made it Capi- 
g tal for any Man to propoſe the re-eſtabling their Army, or convert- 
ing the publick Revenues to the maintenance of it, as Libanius ob- 
ſerves (a). . . 
XZ This degenerate Diſpoſition of theirs, and the reſt of the Greełt, 
. 7 who were alſo drown'd in the ſame Security, gave Opportunity and 
== Leiſure to Philip, who had been educated under the Diſcipline of E- 


r 


(e) Argument ad Olynthiac, I. (5) Hiſtor. Lib. VI. Cap. IX. 
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20 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
CHAP. V. 


Of the State of Athens, from Philip of Macedon to its 
delivery by the Romans. 


HE Athenians. and the reſt of the Grecians, made ſome reſiſtance 
againſt the Victorious Arms of Philip, but were overthrown in 


a pitch'd Battel at Chæronea, in the third Year of the CXth Olympiad. iT 


his Defeat put an end to the Grecian Glory, and in a great meaſure 


to their Liberty, which for ſo many Ages, and againſt the moſt puiſſant 


Monarchs they had preſerv'd entire till that time, but were never a- 
gain able to recover it. However Philip, to the end he might be de- 


clar'd Captain General of Greece againſt the Perſians without any fur- 


ther Trouble, and ſtrengthen his Army by the acceſſion of their 
Forces, was content to forbear any farther attempt upon the Ai heni- 
ans, and to permit them to enjoy a ſhew of ee 

No ſooner was Philip dead. than they Revolted, and endeavour'd 
to free themſelves from the Macedonian Voke, but were eaſily brought 
into Subjection by Alexander, and as eaſily obtain'd pardon of him, be- 
ing then very eager of invading Perſia, and unwilling te be diverted 
by taking Revenge upon thoſe petty States, from a more Noble and 


Glorious Enterprize. And during his Life they continu'd qujet not 


daring to move ſo much as their Tongues againſt him. Only towards 
the latter end of his Reign, when he was buſied in the Wars with re- 
mote Countries, and not at leiſure to take notice of every little Oppo- 
ſition, they refus'd to entertain the baniſh'd Perſons, which Alexander 
had commanded ſhould be reſtor'd in all the Cities of Greece. How- 


ever they durſt not break out into open Rebellion; but gave ſecret 


Orders to Leoſt henes, one of their Captains, to levy an Army in his own 
Name, and be ready whenever they ſhould have occaſion for him : 
Leoſt henes obey'd their Commands, and as ſoon as certain News was 
brought, that Hlevander was dead in Perſia, being joyn'd by ſome 0- 
thers of the Grecian States, proclaim'd open War againſt the Macedo- 
uiaus, in defence of the Liberty of Greece But being in the end to- 
tally defeated by -»tipater, they were forc'd to entain a Garriſon in 
Munychia, and ſubmit to what condition the Conqueror pleasd to 
3mpoſe upon them He therefore chang'd their form of Government, 


and inſtituted an Oligarchy, depriving all thoſe that were not worth 


two thouſand Drachms, of the right of Suffrage; and the better to 
keep them quiet, all mutinous and diſaffected Perſons he tranſplanted 
into Thrace. And by this means the ſupreme Power came into the 
hands of about nine thouſand. | _ 3 
About four Vears after, Antipater dy'd, and the City fell into the 
hands of Caſſander, who ſucceeded in the Kingdom of Maced in. From 
him they made many attempts to free themſelves, and regain their be- 
Joved Democracy, but were in the end forc'd to ſubmit themſelves, in 
the third Year of the hundred and fifteenth Ohmpiad, and accept of a 
Garriſon like to that which 4»:i/pater had impos'd upon them, to live un- 
der the ſame form of Government, and obey any Perſon that the Con- 


queror 


* 


8 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 21 
gueror ſhould nominate to the Supreme Power in it. The Man ap- 
Pointed to be their Governour was Demetrius the Phalerean, who, as (a) 
"ED iogenes Laertius reports, was of the Family of Conor, and ſtudied Phi- 
oſophy under Theophraſtus. He us'd them with all poſſible Kindneſs 
Ind Moderation, enlarg'd their Revenues, beaurify'd their City with 
nagnificent Structures, and reſtor'd it almoſt to its former Luſtre ; and 
they in requital of theſe Favours, beſtow'd on him all che Honours, 
*ZFrhich in ſo poor a Condition they were able to give, erecting to him 
three hundred Statues, according to the number of Lays in the Atrick 
*FFY ear, moſt of which were on Horſe-back (5). But all this was the 
effect of Flattery and Diſſimulation, rather than any realReſpeM'to him, 
all his Moderation, all the Benefits he had conferred on them could not 
beget in them any ſincere affection for him; they ſtill hated him, tho 
they had no other Reaſon for it, than that he was ſet over them by 
Caſſander; and tho' their Power was gone, yet their Spirits were ſtill 
too high to brook any thing that {avour'd of Tyranny, And this in 
a few years was made manifeſt, for when Demetrius Poliorcetes, the Son 
of Antigonus, took up Arms, as was pretended, in defence of the Li- 
pberty of Greece, they receiv'd him with loud Acclamations, and all 
poſſible expreſſions of Joy, compell'd the Phalerean to ſecure himſelf 
by Flight, in his abſence condemn'd him to die, and lay in wait to 
apprehend him, and bring him to Execution; and when they could 
not compaſs his Perſon, vented their Rage and Malice upon his Statues, 
v hich they pull'd down with the greateſt Deteſtation and Abhorrence, 
breaking ſome to pieces, felling others, and drowning others, ſo that 
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Hof three hundred there was none left remaining, except only one in 
the Cittadel, as the foremention'd Author hath reported. 
_ = Demetrius Poliorcetes having gorten poſſeſſion of the City, reſtor'd to 
7 the Athenians their Popular Government, beſtow'd upon them fifteen- 
p tthouſand Meaſures of Wheat, and ſuch a Quantity of Timber as would 
* _Znoable them to build an hundred Gallies for the defence of their City, 
. iind left them in full poſſeſſion of their Liberty, without any Garriton 
: to keep them in Obedience. And ſo tranſported were the Athenians 
with this deliverance, that by a wild and extravagant Gratitude, they 
beſtow d upon Demetrius and Antigonus, not only the Title of Kings, 
2 > Xtho' that was a Name they had hitherto declin'd, but call'd them their 
4 Jiutelar Deities and Deliverers ; they inſtituted Prieſts to them, enacted 
1 7a Law that the Ambaſſadors, whom they ſhould ſend to them, ſhould 
hhave the ſame Stile and Character with thoſe who were accuſtom'd 
4 co be ſent to Delphi, to conſult the Oracle of the Pythian Apollo, or to 
Elis to the Olympian Jupiter, to perform the Grecian Solemnities, and 
© make Oblations for the ſafety and preſervation of their City, whom 
they call'd O. They appointed Lodgings for Demetrius in the 
Lemple of Minerva, and conſecrated an Altar in the place where he firſt 
n g alighted from his Chariot, calling it the Altar of Demetrius the Alighter, 
„and added infinite other inſtances of the moſt groſs and ſordid Flat. 
an tx tery, of which Plutarch (e) and others give us a large account; for 
2 == (fays a learned modern Author) the Athenians having forgotten how 


(a) Demetrius, (5) Plinii Hiſt Se. (e) Demetris, 
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Wheat, and to Ingratiate himſelf the more with them, advanc'd ſuch 
Perſons to publick Offices, as he knew to be moſt acceptable to the 
People. This unexpected Generoſity tranſported them ſo far beyond 
themſelves, that at the motion of Promoclides an Orator, it was decreed 
by the unanimous ſuffrage of the People, that the Haven of Pires, ⁶ 
and the Caſtle of Munychia ſhould be put into the hands of Demetrius, 
_ to diſpoſe of them as he pleas'd. And he having learn'd by their for- 
mer inconſtancy not to repoſe too much truſt in ſuch humble Ser. 
vants, put ſtrong Garriſons into thoſe two Places, and by his own Au- 
thority plac'd a third in the Muſeum, to the end (faith Plutarch) that 
thoſe People, who had ſhew'd ſo much Levity in their Dil poſitions, FE 
might be kept in Subjection, and not by their future Perfidies be a» 
ble co divert him from the proſecution of other Enterprizes ' 
But all this care was not ſufficient to keep a People reſtleſs, and im- 
patient of any thing that ſavour'd of Servitude, in Obedience; for De- 
metrius's Power being again diminiſh'd by divers bad Succeſſes, they 2? 
made another Revolt, expell'd his Garriſon, and proclaim'd Liberty 
to all Achenians; and to do him the greater Diſgrace, they difplac'd 
 Diphilus, who was that Year the Prieſt of the two Tutelar Deities, that 
is. Antigonus and Demetrius, and by an Edict of the People reſtor'd the 
Prieſt-hood to its Ancient Form. Again Demetrius having recover d 
himſelf a little, and being juſtly enrag'd againſt them for their repeat. 
ed Perfidies, laid cloſe Siege to the City, but by the perſuaſion of Cra- 
rerus the Philoſopher was wrought upon to quit it, and leave them OY 
once more in poſſeſſion of their Freedom. _—_ 1 
dome time after this, Demetrius dy'd, and was ſucceeded by Autigonu- 
Gonatas, who again recover'd 4thens, put a Garriſon into it, and left it 
inthe hands of his Succeſſor : but upon the Death of Demetrius the 
Son of Gonatat, the Athenians made another attempt to regain their 
Liberty, and call d in A4raru: to their Aſſiſtance ; who, tho' he had 
been ſignally affronted by, them, and lain a long time Bed-rid of an 
infirmity, yet rather than fail the City in a time of need, was carry'd Þ 
thither in a Litter, and prevail'd with Diogenes the Governour, to de- 
liver up the Pirecus, Munychia, Salomis, and Sunium to the Athenians, 
in conſideration of an hundred and fifty Talents, whereof Aratus him- 
ſelf gave twenty to the City. Of all theſe Changes and Succeſſes: WW 
Vs nays a large account in Pauſanisr, Plntarch and Dicdorys., Ng 
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5 Not long after this re- eſtabliſhment, they quarrel'd with Philip, King 
f Macedon, who reduc'd them to great Extremities , Jaid waſte their 

Country pull'd down all the Temples in the Villages around Athens, 

Rctroy'd all their ſtately Edifices, and caus'd his Soldiers to break in 


ner | I . ” o 

eir Pieces the very Stones, that they might not be ſerviceable in the Re- 
2; aration of them; all which Loſſes with a great many Aggravations 
be. re clegantly ſer forth in an Oration of the A:henian Ambaſſadors to 


be Etolions, in Livy (a). But the Romans coming to their Aſſiſtance, 
Philip was forc'd to forſake his Enterprize, and being afterwards en- 
tirely defeated, left the Grecians in a full pcſſ:flion of their Liberty, 
which, at leaſt ſome ſhew of it, they enjoy'd many Years, under the 
5 Roman Protection. | 
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60 / the State of Athens, from its Confederacy with Rome, 
T4 1 to Conſtantine the Great. 


\ [ \ HE Grecians, and others that put themſelves under the Roman 
4 Protection, tho' they gilded their Condition with the ſpecious 
Name of Liberty, yet were no farther free, than it pleas'd thoſe in 
whoſe Power they were; they were govern'd indeed by their own 
Laws, and had the Privilege of eleQing their own Magiſtrates; yet 
their Laws were of ſmall force, if they ſeem'd any way to oppoſe the 
RNoman Intereſt and good Pleaſure ; and in the election of Magiſtrates, 


of and ordering publick Affairs, tho' every Man might give his Voice 
” ich way he pleas'd, yet if he thwarted the Roman Deſigns, or was 


„Fold in his Affection to them, or (which was all one) but warm in 


1 the ( efence of the Liberties and Privileges of his Country, he was 


Look d upon with a jealous Eye, as a Favourer of Rebellion, and an 


at | : 9 nemy to the Romane. | ES | C0 
4 xp And for no other Reaſon a thouſand of the moſt Eminent Achæant, 
without any charge, or ſo much as ſuſpicion of Treachery, were ſent 


te. Priſoners to Rome; where, notwithſtanding all the Teſtimonies of their 
Innocence, and the Sollicitations of their Country, which never ceaſ- 
ed to importune the Senate for their Liberty, they endur'd an impri- 
ſonment of ſeventeen Years; which being expir'd, to the number of 


= « ; : | . 
1 _ whoſe impartial Hiſtory we have an account of all theſe Proceedings, 
r which their own Hiſtorians endeavour to palliate, tho' they cannot 
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4 ; And by theſe and ſuch like means, whilſt ſome ſought byFlattery 
T2 and Compliance to inſinuate themſelves into the Favour of the Romans, 


i Country, were little regarded ; every thing was carry'd on according 
We (=) Lib. XXX. cap. XXXI, CE on 9 
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to the Deſire of the Roman:; and if any thing happen'd contrary to it, 
their Agents preſently made an Appeal to the Senate, W ich reſerv'd "= 
to themſelves a Power of receiving ſuch like Complaints and deter. 
mining as they thought convenient,and they that would not ſubmit to 
this Deciſion, were proceeded againſt as Enemies, and forc'd by Power 
of Arms into Obedience. No War was to be begun, no Peace to be 
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Fortunes ; or for want of Power to aſſert their Liberty; or for all theſe 
Reaſons, they patiently ſubmitted themſelves, ſeeming well ſatisfy d 
with the enjoyment of this {laviſh Freedom, which in a few Ages be- 
fore, they would have rejected with the greateſt Indignation, and en- 
deavour'd to deliver themſelves from it, tho' their Lives, and the re- 
mainder cf their Fortunes ſhould have been hazarded in the Enter: 
prize. 1 = ff 
And from this time till the War with Mit hridates, they continud 
without any remarkable Alterations ; but either by the perſuaſions f 
Ariſton the Philoſopher, or out of fear of Mithridates's Army, they had 
the bad Fortune to take his part, and receive Archeſtratus, one of his 
Lieutenants, within their Walls; at which Sylla being enrag'd laid 
Siege to the City, took it, and committed ſo mercileſs a Slaughter, 
that the very Channels in the Streets flow'd with Blood. At this 
time the Piræeus and Munychia were burn'd to the Ground, their 
Walls demoliſh'd, their Ancient Monuments deſtroy'd, and the 
whole City ſo defac'd, that it was never able to recover its former 
Beauty, till the time of Adrian (a. „ 
Ibis Storm being blown over, they liv'd in Peace till the time of the 
Civil War between Ceſar and Pompey, in which they ſided with Pompey, 7 
and were cloſely Beſieg'd by N Fufius Calenus, Ceſar's Lieutenant, who 
ſpoil'd and deſtroy'd all the adjacent Country, and ſeiz d upon the 
Piræeus being at that time unfortified, and a place of little ſtrength : 
But News being brought that Pempey was totally Routed, they yield- 
ed rhemſclves into the hands of the Conqueror, who, according to 
his wonted Generoſity receiv'd them into Favour ; and this he did 
pur of reſpect to the Glory and Virtue of their Anceſtors, giving | 
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e, That he pardon d the Living for the ſake of the Dead, as Dion 
reports (a.) . 

hut it ſeems they till retained ſome ſparks, at leaſt, of their old 
ore for Popular Government; for when Ceſar was dead, they joyn'd 
emſelves to Brutns and Caſſius, his Murderers, and beſides other Ho- 
urs done to them, plac'd their Statues next thoſe of Harmodius and 
Zr i/ogiton, two famous Patriots, that defended the Liberty of their 
Pountry againſt the Tyranny of Piſſſtratus's Sons. 


* Conſiderable Preſents; and, as others tell us, gave the Athenians the 
Dominion of the Iſlands of Tewus, Ægina, Icus, Cea, Sciathus, and Pe- 
— Pparethus. 

"XZ Avguſtus having overcome Anthony, handled them a little more ſe- 
[20 rei for their ingratitude to his Father, and beſides ſome other Pri- 
Fileges, as that of Selling the Freedom of the City, took from them the 
Ile of gina (c). Towards the latter end of his Reign, they began 
to Revolt, but were eaſily reduc'd to their former Obedience; and 
potwithſtanding all the Cruelties, Ravages, and other Misfortunes 
hey had ſuffer'd, Strabo, who flouriſh'd in the Reign of Tiberius Ceſar, 
gells us they enjoy'd many Privileges, retain'd their Ancient form of 
Government, and liv'd in a flouriſhing Condition in his Days (a). And 
Sermanicus, the adopted Son of Tiberius, making a Journey that way, 
-**Honour'd them with the Privilege of having a Lidtor, who was an Of. 
* "Hicer that attended upon the chief Magiſtrates at Rome, and was ac- 
Feounted a mark of Sovereign Power. 5 35 5 
In this condition they remain'd with little alteration till the Reign 
ot pf Yeſpaſian, who reduc'd Attica and all 4chaia to be a Roman Pro- 
d Fince, exacting Tribute of them, and compelling them to be govern- 
is pd by the Roman Laws. 


id Under Nerva ſome Shadow, at leaſt, of Liberty was reſtor'd them; 
r, put they were ſtill under the Government of a Proconſul, and receiv d 
is moſt of their Laws from the Emperor, who alſo nominated the Profeſ- 
ir ſors in their publick Schools, and appointed them Archons; and hence 
ie it came to paſs, that Adrian be fore? his advancement to the Empire, was 
Ir inveſted in that Office. In the ſame State they continu'd in Trajan's 


Mime, as appears from an Epiſtle of Pliny to Maximus, who was ſent to 


ie Govern Achaia, wherein he advis'd him to uſe his Power with Mode- 
„ kation and tells him in particular of the Athenians, that it would be 
o a Barbarous piece of Inhumanity, to deprive them of that Shadow 
© and Name of Liberty, which was all that remain'd to them (e). 1 
But notwithſtanding the Peace and Privileges they enjoy'd under 
1— theſe and other Emperors of Rene, they were never able to repair thoſe 
0 vaſt Loſſes they had Suffer'd under Slla, till the Reign of Adrian, who 
d ia, the time of his being Archon, took a particular Affection to 
g this City, and when he was promoted to be Emperor, granted them 
n () Lib. XLII. (3) Antonio. (e) Dion Caſſus. (4) Geogr. 1. IX. 
„ e e 1, VII. Epiſt. XXIV, Per 
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very large Privileges, gave them Juſt and Moderate Laws,beſtow'd u 

them a large Donative of Money, and annual Proviſions of Corn, and 

the whole Ifland of Cephalenia; repair'd their old decay'd Caſtles, ant 

; rTeftor'd them to their ancient Splendor, and added one whole Regio 

of New Buildings at his own Charge, which he call'd Adrianopoli; 
and New Athens, as appears as well from other Records, as alſo fron 

an Inſcription upon an 4que-du#, begun by this Emperor, and finiſh: 

ed by his Succeſſor Antoninus. | 0 1 


IMp. CASAR. T. ÆLIUS. HADRIANUS. ANTONINUS., 
AUG PIUS. COS. HI. TRIB POT. II. P p. "© 
 AQUADUCTUM. IN. NOVIS. ATHENIS. COEPTUM. A 


DIVO. 5 oF 
AORIANG: PATRE. suo. CONSUMMAVIT. DEDICAVIT. Bl 
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The meaning of which is, that Antoninus had finiſh'd the AMuæ- duct in 

New Athens, that had been begun by his Father and Predeceſſor Ha- 
adrian. And from another of Gruter's Inſcriptions, it appears that 

they acknowledg'd him to be the ſecond Founder of their City. | 


AI A EIZ AOHNAI OHSEQS H TIPIN ITOAIS 
AI A EIZ AAPIANOT K OTXI - @HEEQNS TIOAIE (8). 


The Subſtance of which is, that Athens was formerly the City of The. 
ſeus, but New Athens belongs to Adrian. Many other Privileges this 
Emperor granted them, which were continu'd and enlarg'd by his 
Succeſſors M. Antoninus Pius, and M. Antoninus the Philoſopher, the lat- 
ter of which allow'd them Stipends for the maintenance of Publick 
5 85 in all Arts and Sciences, and was himſelf initiated amongſt 
them. . | | 3 
But Severus, having receiv'd ſome Affront from them, when he was 
a private Perſon, and Studied in Athens, was reſolv'd to pay them 
h as ſoon as he was Emperor, and for no other Reaſon, as tis 
thought, depriv'd them of a great part of their Privileges (c). 8p 
Valerian was more favourable to them, and permitted them to re- 
build their Ciry-Walls, which had lain in Rubbiſh between Three and 
Four hundred Years, from the time that Sy//a diſmantled them (ad). MT 
But theſe Fortifications could not Protect them from the Fury f 
the Goths, who under Gallienus, as Zoſimus; or Claudius, as Cedrenus re- 
ports, made themſelves Maſters of it; but were ſoon driven out of 
their new Conqueſt, by Cleodemus, who having eſcap'd the Fury of 
thoſe Barbarians,and got together a conſiderable Number of Men and 
Ships, defeated part of them in a Sea-Fight, and forc'd the reſt to quit 
the City, and provide for their Safety by an early Flight (e). One 
thing remarkable Cedrenus reports of the Gothe, That when they had 
Plunder'd the City, and heap'd up an infinite number of Books, with a 
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(a) Eruter. p. 177. (5) Gruter, p. 178. (e) Spartianus. (d) Zoff 
"mus. le) Zonarar, e „ 
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Mo deſign to Burn them, they deſiſted from that purpoſe for this Reaſon, 


. That the Greeks by employing their time upon them, might be 
oerted from Martial Affairs. wa 


a 
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- CHAP. VII. 
Of the State of Athens from Conſtantine the Great. 


Owards the Declination of the Renan Greatneſs, the Chief Ma- 
= giſtrate of Auhens was call'd by the Name of Zs, i.e. Duke 
but Conſtantine the Great, beſides many other Privileges granted to 
the City, Honour'd him with the Title of M+ſas Z7e#]nyo5,or Grand- 
Duke (2). Conſtantius at the Requeſt of Proerefius, enlarg'd their Do- 


81 . 


minions, by a Grant of ſeveral Iſlands in the 4rchi-pelago. Tr 
Under Arcadius and Honorius, Alarick, King of the Gothe, made an 
Incurſion into Greece, Pillag'd and Deſtroy'd all before him; but as Zo- 
mus reports, was diverted from his Deſign upon Athens, by a Viſion, 
wherein the Tutelar Goddeſs of that City appear'd to him in Armour, 
— and in the Form of thoſe Statues which are Dedicated to Minerva the 
Protectreſs, and Achilles in the ſame manner that Homer repreſents him, 
when being enrag'd for the Death of Pat roclus, he fell with his utmoſt 
Fury upon the Trojans (0). But the Writers of thoſe Times make no 
2X mention of any ſuch thing; on the contrary they tell us, that Athen 
ſuffer d the common Fate of the reſt of Greece; and fo Claudian reports, 


Si tunc his animis acies collata fuiſſet, 


"= Prodita non tantas vidifſet Græcia clades, 
= Oppiaa ſemoto Pelopeia Marte wigerent ; 
— C6rtarent Arcadie, ſtarent Lacedemonis arces; 
1 Non mare fßlagraſſet geminum flagrante Corintho; 
1 Nec fera Cecropias traxiſſent vincula matres (c). 
3 Had thus th' embattI'd Grecians dar'd to oppoſe 
| With Rage and Pow'r Divine their Barbarous Foes, 


Ne'er had their Land of Strength and Help bereft 

1 - T'inſulting Conquerors a Prey been left. | 
3 The Spartan Land had ne' er ſuch havock ſcen, 35 
„ Its Splendor ne'er eclips'd, or Pow'r depreſs'd had been. 
A Arcadian Flocks had graz'd untainted Food, 

And free from Plunder Pelops Ie had ſtood. 
Corint h's proud Structures ne'er had felt the Flames, 15 

Nor griping Chains enſlav'd th' Athenian Dames. F. 4 


f And Syneſius, who liv'd in the ſame Age, tells us, there was nothing 
left in it ſplendid, or remarkable, nothing to be admired, beſides the 
Famous Names of Ancient Ruins; and that, as in a Sacrifice, when 


(a Julian. Orat. I. Nicephoru: Gregoras Hiſt. Rom. J. VII. (b) Zo- 
fmut 1. V. (e) claudian. in Ruſinum l. II. ey Hs 
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the Body is conſum'd, there remains nothing of the Beaſt, but 
empty Skin; ſo it was in Athens, where all the Stately and Magni. 4 
ficent Structures were turn'd into ruinous Heaps, and nothing bu 
old decay'd Out-ſides left remaining (a), 1 
Theodoſius II. is ſaid to have Favour'd the Athenians, _ the Ac. BE 
eount of his Queen Eudocia, who was an Athenian by Birth. Juſtini 
alſo is Reported to have been very Kind to them; but from his rele =- 
for the ſpace of about Seven hundred Years, either for want of Hiſto. 
rians in Ages ſo Rude and Barbarous, or becauſe they liv'd in Peace 901 
and Obſcurity, without atchieving, or ſuffering any thing deſerving d 
to be tranſmitted to Poſterity, there is no account of any thing that 
_ Paſſed amongſt them, till the Thirteenth Century. ks 1 
At that time, Nicetas tells us, Athens was in the hands of Baldwin, a 
and was Beſieg'd by one of the Generals of Theodorus Laſcares, who was Map 
then the Greek Eniperor, but he was repuls'd with Loſs, and forcd Pas 
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to raiſe the Siege. Not long after, it was Beſieg d by the Marque gy 
Bonifacius, who made himſelf Maſter of it (6). „. 
It was afterwards Govern'd by one Delves, of the Houſe of Arragon, I v 
and after his Death fell into the hands of Bajazet, Emperor of the 
Turks (c). Afterwards it was taken by the Spaniards of Catalonia, un- ie 
der the Command of Andronicus Paleologus the Elder (4). And theſe or 
are the ſame that Chalcocoxdylas calls KeaJiCnges, and reports, they ll 
were diſpoſſeſs'd of it by Reinerius Actiaiolo, a Florentine, who having 
no legitimate Male-Iſſue, lef. it by his laſt Will and Teſtament to the hr 


State of Venice. 1 - 5 8 
The Venetian were not long Maſters of it, being diſpoſſeſs d by An. 
tony, æ Natural Son of Reinerius, who had given him the Sovereignt7 
of Thebes and Bzetia ; and from this time it continu'd ſome Years un- 
der the Government of the Acciaioli: for Antony was Succeeded by one F 
of his Kinſmen, call'd Nerius; Nerius was diſplac'd by his Brother Anton F 
for his Inſufficiency, and Unfitneſs to Govern, and after Anutonys 
Death, recover'd it again; bur leaving only one Son, then an Infant, 8 
was ſucceeded by his Wife, who for her Folly was ejected by Ma- 
met, upon the complaint of Francus, the Son of Antony the Second, 
who ſucceeded her, and having confin'd her ſome time in Priſon, pur 
her to Death, and was upon that Score accus'd by her Son to Maho- i 
met II, who ſent an Army under the Conduct of Omares to Beſiege 
him; Francus, upon this, made his Application to the Latins, but 
they refus'd to grant him any Aſſiſtance, except he would Engage his 
SubjeQs in all things to Conform to the Romiſb Superſtition, and re- 
nounce all thoſe Articles, wherein the Greek Church differs from'em ; 
which he not being able to do, was forc'd to Surrender it to the Turks, 
in the Year of our Lord CIHCCCCLYV e), and in their hands it con- 
tinues to this Day: 855 YT Os 5 SS 
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(a) Syneſius Ep. COXXXV. (3) Nicetas Choniates in Vita Balduini, | 
(c) Laonic. Chalcocondylas lib, III. (4) Niceph, Greg. lib. VII. (e) Ghats 
cocond. lib. VI. & IX. | 
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CHAP. VIII. 


18 Of the City of Athens, and its Walls, Gates, Streets, 
2p Buildings, &c. 


1 
* : 
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IF City of Athens, when it flouriſh'd in its greateſt Splendor, 
A goed 5 of the faireſt and largeſt Cities of all Greece, being, ſays 
ide, a Day's Journey in Compaſs (a). But according to the moſt 

Bt Computation,the whole Circuit of it contain d about CLXXVIII. 
lia, that is, ſomething above two and twenty Roman Miles. ; 
But many were the Changes of Government and Fortune which it 

Ader went, before it arriv'd to this pitch of Greatneſs; for at the firſt, 
Kr which was afterwards the Cittadel, was the whole City, and was 
rd Cecropia, from its firſt Founder Cecrops, who, they ſay, was the 

Fa that invented the manner of Building Cities, and therefore the 
=& henians. proud of every little pretence to Antiquity, us'd to call it 
Sy way of Eminence 2, and , as being the firſt City (5). After- 
Wards it chang'd its firſt Name of Cecropia, and was call d Aibens in 
cbt honius's Reign, for which ſeveral Reaſons are given, but the moſt 
Bommon is, that the Name was taken from Minerva, whom the Greeks 
$811 A0 n, becauſe ſhe was the Protectreſs of the City; indeed almoſt. 
*DM Towers and Cittadels were Sacred to this Goddels, who is there- 


pre by Catullus call d, . 
Diva tenens in ſummis urbibus arces. 


— Goddeſs that in Cittadels doth dwell. 


nd Euſtathius hath remark'd the ſame upon Hower's ſixth Iliad, where 
hp tells us, Minerva's Temple was in the Trojan Cittadel, | 
Nuby APbnains yaound mid . oy Te ken de). 
Minerva's Temple in the Cittadel. 
ecropis was ſeated in the midſt of a large and pleaſant Plain. upon 
he top of a high Rock; for, as the foremention'd Author obſerves, it 
Das uſual for the firſt Founders of Cities in thoſe Ages, to lay the 
Foundations of them upon ſteep Rocks and high Mountains; and this 
hey did, partly for that ſuch places were a good Defence againſt In- 
laders, but more eſpecially, becauſe they hop to be ſecur'd by them 
rom Inundations (a), which the People of thoſe Times exceedingly 
Preaded, having heard and experienc'd the ſad Effects of them under 
Dzy es, and Deucalion. Afterwards, when the number of Inhabitants 
as increas'd, the whole Plain was fill'd with Buildings. which were 
Eall'd from their Situation n x«7@ , or the Lower City and Ce- 
Cropia was then nam'd i ay» TAs, or Aue, the Upper City. 
The Circuit of the Cittadel was T hreeſcore Stadia, it was fenc'd in 
ith wooden Pales, or, as ſome ſay, was ſet about with Olive Trees; 


W (2) Panorhen, (6) Stephanur V Abl. (c) Peg. CCCCLXXXIII. 
Edit. Baſil, (a) 11.9”, P. CCCLXXXIV. — and 


as 
1 
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del (4). 


nias, or according to Pliny, by Euryalus, and Hyperbius, two Brother 


it, were call'd Pelaſgi, from their continual wandring, and removing 
from one Country to another, in the manner of Storks, which the 


ready perform'd by Meurſius, who hath with vaſt Induſtry collected in- 1 5 


4 1 g 

5 5 IT 35 
4 : 
= l 


25 


and therefore in Xerxes s Invaſion, when the Oracle advis'd the , 
1nians to defend themſelves with Walls of Wood, ſome were of Op 
nion, they were commanded to enter into the Acropolis, and there re.. 
ceive the Enemy; which ſome of them did, but after a deſperare Re 
ſiſtance, were overpower'd by Numbers, and forc'd to ſuffer the fal 
Effe cs of their fond Interpretation (a). = _— 
-It was Fortify'd with a ſtrong Wall, one part of which was built by 1 
cimon, the Son of Miltiades, out of the Spoils taken in the Perſian War 
and was call'd Kπαν T& X05, being on the South- ſide of the Citta 


The North Wall was Built many Ages before, by Arolas, ſays Pauſull . 


who firft taught the at henians the Art of Building Houſes, whereas till S 
that time, they liv'd in Caves. They were Tyrrhenians Born, and by 


4 
x" : 

3 
3 


7 


8 


that Nation all ſorts of Building are ſaid to have been firſt begun in Gp 
Greece, and from them Walls and Caſtles were call d Tugoss (c). Thi 
Wall was nam'd IIA [1x29, orTI:azeſiz3;, becauſe the Founders oi 


Greeks call Tl:azeſ:i (4). Thucydides tells us, there was an Execration 
laid upon any that ſhould buzid Houſes under this Wall, becauſe the 
Pelaſgi, whilſt they dwelr there, entred into a Conſpiracy againſt the 
Athenians (e). And Pollux adds, that it was unlawful to make Ditches, 
or ſow Corn here, and if any Man was taken offending, he was appr. 
hended by the Nowothete, and brought before the Archon, who was to 
lay a Fine of three ULrachms upon him (F). It was Beautify'd with! 
Nine Gates, and therefore is ſometimes call'd Ervz&7uaoy 3 but tho 
there were many leſſer Gates, yet the Cittadel had but one great Fore. mY 
Gate, or Entrance, to which they alcended by Steps, cover'd with 


white Marble, and it was built by Pericles, with ſuch Magnificence, that 


the Expences of it amounted to above a Thouſand Drachms ſg). 
The in- ſide of the Citradel was adorn d with innumerable Edifices, 8 
Statues, and Monuments, wherein all the Ancient Stories were deſcrib'd 


at large, inſomuch that Ariſtides tells us, it look'd like one continu'd E S 
Ornament (/). The Deſcription of all theſe would be tedious, and is a- 


to one Body all the Relicks of Antiquity, which lay diſpers'd here and 
there in Ancient Authors. The moſt remarkable of them were thei: 
The Temple of Minerva, call'd Nixn, or Victory, in which th: 
Goddeſs was repreſented, having a Pome-Granate in her Right Hand 
and an Helmet in her Left, and without Wings, in memory of 7heſeuss WK 
good Succeſs in Crete, the Fame whereof had not reach'd Athens, be- 
fore his Arrival; but in other Places, Victory was uſually repretented YZ 


A 
EY 
2 : $28 
1 A 


Wc a) Syrianus in Herm. Cornel. Nep. (6) Plutarch. in Cimone. (c) P har ” 


worin.V. Tveo is. (d) Strabo lib. IX Plin lib. VII. LVI. & Pauſanias Ai: 
ticis. (e) Thucydides e uſque Scholiaft lib. TI. (F) Pollux lib. VIII. c. IX. 


(g) Plurarchus Pericle. Pauſan Atticis. Harpocrat. & Suidas. V. IIe, r- 


. 


aa; (hb) Ariſtides in Panathenaica. „ 
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Of the Civil Government of Athens. 31 
OS ines (a). It was plac'd at the Right Hand of the Entrance 
mu CON” and was Built with white Marble. | | 
About the middle of the Cittadel, was the Stately Temple of i- 
, call'd Parthenion, becauſe that Goddeſs preſerv'd her Pirginiry 
re and inviolate, or becauſe it was Dedicated by the Daughters of 
ebtbeus who were peculiarly call'd Tlagdzvor (6) Pirgens. It was call'd 
Wo » 127/740, becauſe it was an Hundred Foor Square. It was 
WW rn'd by the Perſians, but reſtor'd again by Pericles, and enlarg'd 

Wifty Foot on each ſide (c). Sir George Wheeler reports, thar ir is 

Foo. hundred and Seventeen Foot, Nine Inches long, and Ninety 
Maht Foot, Six Inches broad; that it conſiſts altogether of admirable 
ite Marble, and both for Matter and Art is the moſt Beautiful piece 
of Antiquity remaining in the World. | EY 
The Temple of Neptune Sirnam d Erechtheus, which was a double 
Pilding, and, beſides other Curioſities, contain'd the Salt ſpring, 
ld geen, which was feign'd to have burſt out of the Earth, from 
aroke of Neptuno's Trident, in his Contention with Minerva. And 

is Part was Conſecrated to Neptune. The other Part of the Temple 
long'd to Minerva, Sirnam'd II, 1. e. Protectreſs of the City; 

Ind 11% , from one of Cecrops's Daughters of that Name. Here 
Was the Sacred Olive, produc'd by Miner va; and the Goddeſs's Image, 
Fhich was ſaid to have fallen from Heaven in Ericht honius's Reign; it 
Was kept by one, or two Dragons, call'd 91#4-:4 0265, and had a Lamp 
ways burning with Oil, and an Owl plac'd before it (a). Both of 
em remain to this Day, and the Leſſer Edifice, which is an Entrance 
= the other, is Twenty nine Foot long, and Twenty one Foot, Three 
ches broad; the Bigger is Sixty three Foot and à half long, and 
"Thirty ſix Foot broad. The Roof is ſupported by Ionick Pillars Chan- 
lled, but the Chapters ſeem to be a mixture betwe 


Pak J 


7 en that and the 
Porick Order. | 


on the Back-ſide of Minerva's Temple, was the publick Treaſury, 
id from its Situation Ode, wherein, beſides other publick 
ZWoney, a Thouſand Talents were laid in Store, againſt any very ur- 
ent Occaſion, but if any Man expended them upon a trivial Account, 
Ne was to be put to Death. Alſo the Names of all that were indebted 
the Common-wealth were entred in a Regiſter in this place, and 
Wherefore ſuch Perſons were call'd ty [:[- puke or 77 Anon Gas on 
he contrary, when they had diſcharg'd their Debt, they were nam d 
e AtooToacas HA ν . TheTurelar Gods of this Treaſury, were 
eiter Sade, or the Saviour; and Plurus, the God of Riches, whom 
hey repreſented with Wings, and (which was unſual in other Places) 
eeing (e). Ariſtophanes hath taken notice of the Statues of both thele 
ods, in the latter end of his Plutus, where he introduces Carion very 


Puſie in placing that God after the recovery of his Sight, next to the 
latue of Jupiter the Saviour, 


| (e) Pauſanias. (d) Adpollodor. 
VI. (e) Ariftoph. Schol. Plut. Etymologus. 
I. II. Demaſt hen. Schel. Otat. III. in Ti mocrat. 


KAP. 


3 (a) Suidas & Harpocrat. (b) Heſychius. 
1 I. III. Plat arch. Symp. I. IX. Q 
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Cario. Come, Courage, on God's will depends Succeſs, 
Which I Divine will anſwer to our Hopes, 
For doth not Jove, our Preſident's approach 
Without entreaty ſeem thus to preſage ? 

Prieſt. Your Words bring Comfort. Car. Therefore let us wait 
For Plutus's coming, him we'll ſubſtitute 
An Overſeer in the place of Jove 


To keep Minerva's Treaſury ſecure. 5 4 
Afterwards this Building was burn'd to the Ground by the Treaſurers, 
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who having imbezzled the publick Money, ſecur'd themſelves by that = 


And thus much concerning the Citradel. 


The Lower City containing all the Buildings which ſurrounded 
the Cittadel, with the Fort Munychia, and the two Havens, Phalerum 7 
and Piræeus, was encompaſs'd with Walls of unequal Strength, being wi 
Built at different Times, and by different Hands. The chief Parts 
of them were, The Magee 7& 1, which joyn'd the Haven of Piræen, 
to the City, being about five Miles in Length, and therefore Plutarch) 


calls them, Maxeg ox42n, long Leggs (e), and Propertius long Arms, 


Inde ubi Piræei capient me litora portis, 

Scandam ego Theſeæ brachia longa vie (J). 
When I've arriv'd at the Piræan Port, 
And eas'd the ſhatter'd Veſlel of its Load, i 

II Scale the Walls of the Theſean Road. 5. 4. 


miſtoclei 


means, and prevented the City from calling them to Account (2). Fu 
There were alſo ſeveral other remarkable Edifices in the Cittadel, as 
the Chappels of Jupiter Seſſue, and of Minerva S&THE7 (b). The Tem- 
ple of Agraulos, the Daughter of Cecrops, or rather of Minerva, wor- 
mip'd by that Name in the Front, and Steep ſide of the Rock (c). 
And, to mention only one more, The Temple of Venus Ir7o\UT«a, 
- conſecrated by Phedra, when ſhe was in Love with Hippolytus (a). 
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. . deſign d; the Length of it was Thirty five Stadia. Upon 


id into Dwelling-houſes, when the Athenians became ſo Nume- 
Fs, that the City was not large enough to contain them (2). The Me- 
o,, or Wall that encompaſs'd the Munychia, and joyn'd it to the 
cus, contain'd LX. Stadia; and the exteriour Wall on the other 
Ne of the City, was in length XLIII Sadia; fo that the whole Cir- 
Wit of the City contain'd CLXXVIII Stadia, which are ſomething a- 
oe Two and Twenty Roman Miles. e 
. The Principal Gates of the City, were the IlUxa: © 49:0, after 
"Wards call'd Airu>oy, becauſe they were larger than any of the reſt, 
They were plac'd at the Entrance of Ceramicus, and therefore ſeem to 
"Have been the ſame with the Ilvaw Keeguers, in Philoſtratus ). 
2. IVA IIe, leading to the Piræeus; near which was the 
Pemple of the Heroe Chalcodoon , and the Tombs of thoſe that died 
iz the Defence of their Country, when the Amazons invaded Attica 
—ander Theſeus (c). e : 
3. 177d 
"Buried (a). 


4. Hel, where they carried forth dead Perſons to their Graves, 
pp call'd from neter, a Grave (e). 


= | 5. Ieęæl, the Gate leading to Eleuſs,thro' which they that Celebrated 


he Feſtival of Ceres Eleuſinia, made a ſolemn Proceſſion, from which 
Fuſtom the Gate receiv'd its Name, it being uſual to call every thing, 
hat was any way concern'd in thoſe Myſteries 12, Sacred,  _— 
6. Al Tua2, the Gate of Ægeus, the Father of Iheſeus, whoſe 
Houſe ſtood in the place, where afterwards the Delphinium was Built; 
ind therefore the Statue of Mercury at the Eaſt-end of that Temple,was 
ald Egyns £7" Ayo; Taz, by which it is evident that this Gate 
"Was near the Delphinium (F). 

* 7. Alo, TvAHL, the Gate of Diochares. | 
8. TIvacr Ayaevizar, the Gate that look'd towards Acharnæ, a Bo- 
fough in Attica. | h TO, [1 
9. AG,, that lay towards the Borough of the Diomians. 
10. Hvac Coane, the Thracian Gate. 8 . 
II. IIC ITovict, the Itonian Gate, near which was the Pillar e- 
_—TeQted in memory of the Amaxons (g). 

112. ICA Zto4m, the Scæan Gate (Y). 
13. A el mv 


that part of the City which that Emperor rebuilt, and call'd Ad- 
ES ToAG. | . 


8 5 


A 


that they were not very Uniform, or Beautiful (); and tho' Homer 
calls 1c dLereſviay, 1 ö 


Iz47o A 6s Mazobove, x) <vayvicr Ahe . 


(a) Plut arch. Themiſtocl. Appian in Mithridatico. Thucyd. lib. I. & II. 
b) Philoſtratus in Philagro Sophiſt. lib. II. Xenophon Hiſt. Grec. J. II. 
Plutarch, Pericle & Sylla. (e) Plutarch. Theſco (d) Heſychins, (e Theop hre. 
5 ſtus Charact. Ethic. (JF) Plutarch. Theſ:o. (g) Æſchines Philoſophus in 
= 4xiocho (%) Hilduinus in Vita Piony ſii K () Dicæarehus in 178 


* 


etiptione Gers. (8) Gayff. VII. 


of them was ereQed a great number of Turrets, which were 


Jes, near which Hyperides the Orator, and his Family were 


az, the Gate of Adrian, by which they entred into 


As to the Streets in Athens, thus much is ſaid of them in general, 
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Yet that ſeems only to imply the Bigneſs, and not the Beauty of em 
for ſo that Poet has us'd the ſame Epithet in other places. The numbe; TRE 
of em witliout queſtion was very great, but moſt of their Names ae 
quite loſt; and few, if any, beſides theſe that follow, are to be me 


N 8 


E. 


with in Authors. 1:-# Tun, or the Way to Eleuſis, Odds Once, 
betwixt the long Walls, leading to the Pireeus ; which ſeems to be 
the ſame with that which was call'd Hes Tleggia., H 7 Toric, 
near the Academy. H F Eepoſaugoy, H F KilaJoroioy, H ESia, i 
ZSevixn, Mugpnacov òd bs. Po un Tein. | E 
| Teimud'ss, a Way near the Prytaneum, wherein were Places large; 
ſtock d with Tripods of Braſs, curiouſly wrought ; amongſt which Þ 
was the Famous Satyr, call'd by the Greeks Ileete e , being one of 7 


the Maſter-pieces of Praxiteles. And concerning theſe Heliodorus is ſaid 5 
to have written an entire Treatiſe (a). | . "I 


It remains in the next place, that I give you an Account of the # 
Buildings of the Lower City; In doing which I ſhall only mention 
ſuch as were moſt remarkable, or had ſome Hiſtory, or Cuſtom de. 
pending upon them, for the reſt referring the Reader to Pauſanias and 7 
Meurſius's larger Treatiſes. | ' # 

Tlop7eov, a ſtately Edifice, in which were kept the Sacred Urenſl, 
made uſe of at Feſtivals, and all things neceſſary for the Solemn Pro- 
ceſſions prepar'd. It was plac'd at the Entrance of the Old City, 
__ which looks towards Phalerum, and adorn'd with many Statues of the 

Athenian Heroes. Indeed there was ſcarce any place in the City, that 
was not fill'd with ſuch like Repreſentations.  _ | 1 
The Temple of Fulcan, or of Yulcsn and Minerva, not far from Cc. 
ramicus within the City, ſeems to have been a publick Priſon, fle. 
quent mention being made of Perſons Tortur'd there. _ 

Near this place was the Temple of the Heavenly Venus, for they had 

a two-fold Venus, one of which was call'd Oui, and the other II- 
ner, the former perſided over chaſle and pure Love; the latter was 
the Patroneſs of Luſt and Debauchery. And as their Natures and Cha- 
racters were different, ſo were allo the Ceremonies us'd in their Wor- 
ſhip. They that worſhip d the former, behav'd themſelves with all 
Modeſty and Gravity; bur the latter was pleas'd only with Lewdnels 
and Wantonneſs, Whence Solon permitted publick Strumpets to pro. 
ſtitute themſelves in her Temple. Beſides theſe, Venus had ſeveral 0- F 
ther Temples, as thoſe which were erected upon the Account of DU. 
metrius Poliorcetes, to Venus Lamia, and Leaxna, in Honour of two ot 
his Miſtreſſes, call'd by thoſe Names. Nay, ſo groſs Flattery did tte mh 
Athenians degenerate into, that they enroll'd ſeveral of his Paraſite: in wat 
the Number of their Deities, and Honour'd them wita Templcs x 
and Altars (6). 5 e | 1 1 

The Temple of Theſeus was erected by Conon, in the middle of tie 

City, near the place where the Youth perform'd their Wreſtlings, and 
other Exercifes of Body, and was allow'd the Privilege of being 
Sanctuary for Slaves, and all thoſe of mean Condition that Fled from 
the Perſecution of Men in Power, in memory that Theſeus while he 
liv'd, was an Aſſiſter and Protector of the Diſtreſſed. And a grea: 


() Harpocr, V. OvnToe. (6) Plutarch. in Demetrio. mau 
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Of the Civil Government of Athens. 35 


1 y other Temples were Conſecrated to him in his life Time, as grate» 


acknowledgments of the Benefits he had conferr'd upon the City; 


nich, Four only excepted, he Dedicated to Hercules, and chang'd 
Names from ©@17«e, to Henne, after he had been reſcutd by 
from the King of the Moloſians, as Plutarch reports out of Philo- 


i . 5 * 


„ (-). One of theſe wa: pur to divers other uſes, for certain 
WS ci ſtrates were created in it by the Theſmot hetæ (C). Cauſes alſo were 
rd chere, and it was a publick Priſon (c), and therefore a Gaol- 
== is wittily call'd ©1072, in Axiſtop hanes, ſuch an one Play 
88 with no leſs Elegancy names Colonus Carceris. 
|*ZZT he Temple of Theſcus is to be ſeen at this Day, and is Built, as 
"Wit George Wheeler reports, in all reſpects like the Temple of Minerva 
Inv the Eictadel, as to its Matter, Form, and Order of Architecture, 
r not ſo large. It is Dedicated to St. George, and ſtill remains a 
a ſter- piece of Architecture, nat eaſie to be parallel d, much leſs ex- 
geded by any other. _ . 
XZ Av, or the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, call'd Ae. In this 
ace Slaves were expos'd to Sale. 3 
XxX OUT, or Oavumnia, a Temple erected in Honour of Jupiter 
e Olympian ; it was the moſt Magnificent Structure in Athens, being 
Circuit, no leſs than Four Stadia, which was the Realon they were 
*Þrc'd to ſupport it with Pillars, a thing unknown in Athens before 
at time (4). The Foundations were laid by Piſitratus, and many 
cceeding Governors contributed to the Building of it, but it was ne- 


ears after the Tyranny of Piſftratus. 
The Temple of Apollo and Pax, at the bottom of the Cittadel on 
e North-ſide, in a Cave or Grotto, call'd Myxeai mere, of Ke ri. 
res, where Apollo was feignd to have deflowr'd: Creyſa, the 
— ZBaughter of Erechtheus we find it mention'd in Euripides. | 
= -—- — Kyo TT 

= Il-;oCoppoy , & Mancegs KKANTROI: ; 

oi, e lays. dd) x, Bower Teas (e), 

The Temple of Diana, Sirnam'd Avec ον ., becauſe in it, Wos 
pen, after their firſt Child, us'd to Dedicate their Girdles to her (J). 
II, was a Temple Dedicated to all the Gods, who, as they were 
Pnited in one Temple, ſo were they Honour'd with one common 


5 3 


Wpported by an Hundred and Twenty Marble-Pillars; on the Out- 
ide were all the Hiſtories of the Gods, curiouſly Engraven, and up- 
Wn the great Gate ſtood two Horſes, excellently Carv'd by Praxiteles, 
eis to be ſeen at this Day, as Theodorns Zygomalas reports, in an Epi- 
le to Martin Crucius, written A. D. CIOIOLXXV. wherein he de- 
gcribes the then preſent State of Athens. . | 
The Temple of the Eight Winds,omitred by Payſanias,but mention'd 
4 nd deſcrib'd by Sir George Wheeler out of Vitruvius, who reports, that 


$i (a) Idem Theſeo. (5b) Aſchin. Orat. in Cteſiphont. (c) Etymologur. 
: 4) Plinius XXX. VI. cap. vi- (e) an (J) Apollonii Schol. lib. f 5 
1 2 . uc! 


7 r compleatly finiſh'd till Adrian's time, which was Scven- hundred 


eſtival, call'd ©Ozo&2y:a. This was a very Magnificent Structure, and 
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Pyramid of Marble, on the point of which was plac'd a Brazen Tritn ö 


holding a Switch in Iris Right Hand, wherewith turning about, . 4 
pointed to the Wind that then blew. All the Winds anſwer'd ex 
Iy to the Compaſs, and were repreſented by Figures anſwerable u 


their Natures, above which were written their Names in large Gr:# 


Letters, which are theſe that follow. EYPOSE,; Eurus, South-Eaff 


ATIHAINTHS. Subſolanus, Eaſt. KAIKIAS, Cæcias, North-Eaſt, Be. 


36 Of the Civil Government of Athens. "* 
ſach as had made exact Obſervations about the Winds, divided then 1 
into Eight; as namely, Andronicus Cyrrhaſtes, who gave this Modeln 
the Athenians, for he built a Tower of Eight Square of Marble, on., 
very fide of which he Carv'd the Figure of a Wind, according to thn 
Quarter it blew from. On the top of the Tower, he ereCted a lit 


PEAS, Boreas, North. EKIPON, Corus, North-Weſt. ZK HPO 
Occidens, Weſt. NOT OS, Notus South. AI, Libs, Africus, South-Wel“? 
This Tower remains yet entire, the Weather-Cock only excepted. 


S704, or Portico s, they had a great many, but the moſt remarkab 1 


was that, which was call'd TI«craracri®, and afterwards III 


from the variety it contain'd of curious Pictures, drawn by the gre 
eſt Maſters in Greece, ſuch were Polygnotus, Mycon, and Pandænus, ti 


Brother of Phidias, Here it was that Zeno taught Philoſophy, and in 
ſtituted that Se&, which receiv'd their Names from this Place, being 
call'd Solo from cod, And the Portico it ſelf is uſually put fy 


that Se& of Philoſophers, as when Athenæus calls Zeno Tus ST 21 


g the Founder of the Sriocks (a). | 
Mrceloy was a Fort near the Cittadel, ſo call'd from the old Poet . 


ſeus, the Scholar of Orpheus, that us'd to repeat his Verſes in this Place 


Where alſo he was Buried. This Fort was forc'd by Antigonus to en 


tertain a Garriſon, and his Son Demetrius to make it the more ſecure 
ſurrounded it with a Wall. = „ 


Q Stor was a Muſick-Theater, Built by Pericles, and for the conti 
Vance of it on the in-ſide, was full of Seats and Ranges of Pillars 
and on the out-ſide in the Roof or Covering of it, was made fron 
one point at the top with a great many Bendings, all ſhelving dow: 
ward, and it is reported, (ſaith Plutarch,) that it was ſo fram d in ini 
ration of the King of Perſia's Pavilion (0). . Here was alſo a Tribune 

| _ 


as we learn from .4riflophanes, 


Ol = nwuoy Scree Agyor of 5 s Ende, 
Ot d ey j) Ne ——— (6): 


It was very much Beautified by Lycurgus (d), but being demoliſh'd i: p 


8 

> 9, 
4,558 
» 48 

2 

7 


* 
5 


the Mithridatick War (e), was re-edified by Herodes Atticus, with ſucil 


s 


Splendor and Magnificence, that as Pauſanias tells us, it ſurpaſs'd all 
the famous Buildings in Greece. It ſtood in the : 
Ceramicus, of which Name there were two Places, ſo call'd from c 


*% 


ramus the Son of Bacchus and Ariadne (F); or Sw & n<pojperns CU 
from the Potter's Art, which was firſt invented in one of theſe Place 
by Corabus. One of them was within the City, and contain' d in. 


7775 Deip. I. VIII. (3) Plutarch. in Pericle. (e) Veſpis. (d) Hyperid. Ort 


88 (e) Adpian, in Mithridatico. (F)] Pauſan. Suidas, Plin. 1. \ s 
C. 56. | 
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So Of the Civil Government of Athens. 37 
umerable Buildings, as Temples, Theatres, Porticos, &c. The o- 
r was inthe Suburbs, and was a publick Burying-place, and con- 
Mid the Academy, and many other Edifices. 

WT he Athenian Aſoews, or Fora, were very numerous, but the moſt 
noted of them were two; the Old Forum, and the New. The New Fo- 
was in a Place call'd Eęzbi by Strabo (a). Which it is probable 
Js not far from Zeno's Portico, becauſe Pauſanias tells us, that in his 
me the Firum was near that Place. The Old Forum was in the Ce- 
ics within the City, call'd ea Aſ3d. In it were held the 


"the mcetiag of People to Buy and Sell, and therefore it was divi- 
"Jed into different parts, according to the Wares expos d to Sale for e- 
very Trade had a different place aſſign'd to make their Markets in; and 
hence we read of KN, where Slaves and V atlals were Sold (6) ; Ana 
rens fees, i Dunks Iced, and Turanea fed, where Wo- 
len's Cloaths and Ornaments were expos'd ; and others without Num- 
r. Sometimes they call'd the Fora, by the ſingle Names of things 
id in them, as Otyos, the Wine- Market, Ea ov, the Oil-Market, 

e. (c), An inſtance of this we have in theſe Verſes of Eupolis, 

lein Nhe eis Th b oe, ot TH te5unvnt, 

Ky CA], x £31v F apwuarar, 

Ker Gt Ta Yay nr — — | 

he time in which things were expos'd to Sale, was call'd h αναε 

oc, full Market, from the multitudes of People that aſſembled at 
Ich times; and there ſeems to have been different Hours appointed 

Ir particular Wares, which I ſuppoſe is the Reaſon that Suidas in 

me Places tells us, the Full Marker was at the Third Hour, in 0- 

ers that it was at the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth. 

And beſides theſe Places, the Trades-men had their By2-v]1-:4, or 
Fublick-Halls, wherein each Company mer, and conſulted about their 
fairs. For Trades were very much encourag'd at Athens, and if any 

Man objeCted the living by ſuch Gain to another, as a matter of Re- 

Proach, the Perſon affronted might have an Action of Slander againſt 

Im (4). © Nay, Trades were ſo far from being accounted a mean and 


Mo a — 
Vt ES 


-Zignoble way of Living, that Perſons of the greateſt Quality did not 


Idiſdain to betake themſelves to ſuch Employments,and eſpecially to 
Merchandize, as Plutarch informs us; Solon {lays he) apply'd himſeif 
to Merchandize, tho' ſome there are that report, that he TravelP 
bb ather to get Learning and Experience, than to raiſe an Eſtate In 
the time of Heſod a Trade was not Diſhonourable, nor did it debaſe 
its Followers; but Merchandize was a worthy Calling, which 
brought Home the good things that Barbarous Nations enjoy'd, was 
the occaſion of Friendſhip with their Kings, and Mocher of Expę- 
Prience. Some Merchants have Built great Cities, as rhe Founder 
Jof Maſilia, that Man fo much eſteem'd by the Cauli, that liv'd about 
2 the Rhine; ſome alſo report, that Thales, and Hippocrates the Mathę- 
matician Traded; and that Plato defray'd the charges of his Tra- 
1 vels by Selling Oil in Egypt. Thus Plutarch (e). | 


2 04) Strabo L IX. () Heſych (c) Pollux 1. IX. c. V. (d) Demoſth. Orat,'n 
Vididem. (e) Plutarehus, Solon. | D 3 | AJ go 
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| publick Aſſ-nblies of the People; but the chief Deſign of it was for 
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38 Of the Civil Government of Athens. N 
Aquedufts were not common at Atheus before the Roman Times; a 
the wan of chem was ſupply d by Wells; ſome of which were dug 
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| private Per'ons, others at the publick Expence; but becauſe thi 
| Countiy having but few portable Rivers, (for Eridanus, Strabe (a) tel 


Terh us, was Maddy, and not fit for ule.) Lakes or large Springs, was bu 

poorly f,rniſh d with Water, which gave occaſion to continual Qua 

reis among rhe Ct zens. Solon enatted a Law, that where there wa; 
| publick Well iu Hippicon, (that is, four Furlongs) all Thoullff 
| have thy ©: ilege of drawing at that; but thoſe that liv'd at a grez nn 
er Viſtance, ſhuu!d be oblig'd to provide a private Well; and if th 
had Dug ten Fathom deep, and could find no Water, they had libe; ip! 
ty to fetch ten Gallons a Day from their Neighbours ; for he thoug\l 
it prudent (faith my Author) to make Proviſion againſt Want, but ln 
to encourage Lazineſs (% Adrian, beſides other Magnificent Stu 
Etures, laid the Foundations of a ſtately Aquæduct, which was finih 
by his Succeſſor Antoninus. And one part of it remains to this D 
ſuſtain'd by Jonick Pillars; which Sir George Wheeler is of Opinion, vil 
the Frontis pice of the Repoſitory, or Receiver of the Water. 
Gymnaſia are ſaid to have been firſt in uſe at Lacedemon, but wet 
afrerwards very common in all the parts of Greece, and imitated ver 
much augmented, and improv'd at Rome. They were not ſingle E 
ſices, but a Knor of Buildings united, being ſo Capacious as to hol 
many Huſands of People at once, and having Room enough for Pill 


loſphe:;, Rhetoricians, and the Profeſſors of all other Sciences to ti 
ther Lectures; and Wreſtlers, Dancers, and all others that would, 
Exerciſe at the fame Time without the leaſt Diſturbance, or Inte 
ruption. They conſiſted of a great many Parts, the Chief of wii 
were theſe : . 173 —_—_ 
1. EToe, the Porticos, which were full of Cee, and Side-Builif 
ings furniſh'd with Seats, and fit for Study or Diſcourſe ; and here 
is probable the Scholars us'd to meet. 5 = 
2. Een, the Place where the Ephebi, or Youths Exercis'd ; «nl 
as ſome ſay, where thoſe that deſign'd to Exerciſe met, and agree 
What kind of Exerciſe they ſhould contend in, and what ſhould be tz 
Vittor's Reward. 1 5 8 {4 
3. Koko, Ymd{newr, yuuraſneor, the Undreſſing- room. 
4. Eacuebeoioy, &)e7F]acioy, the Place where thoſe that were 
Wreſtle, or had Bathed, were Anointed. 5 | 
gs Kori nov, *g, the Place where the Duſt, with which the | 
beſprinkled thoſe that had been Anointed, was kept. _ 4. 
6. Heawmgey, which ſometimes is taken for the whole Gymmnaſiun 
in its proper acceptation ſiguifies the Place, wherein all the Exercit 
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much deeper than that in the Palæſtra. 25 1 
J. Eoauci elo, a Place appointed for divers forts of Exerciſcs, "ll 
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OE Of the Civil Government of Athens. 39 
. The Spaces between the Porticos and the Walls left void to ad- 
i the Light, and the Area of the IIæeiguανν, or Piaxxa, which was a 
ae Place Square, or ſometimes oblong in the middle of the C. 
„, deſign'd for Walking, and the performance of thoſe Exerciſes 
Which were not practis'd in the Palæſtra, or the Deeper Sand, or any 
her place of the Gymnaſium, ſuch were (as ſome are of Opinion) 
eaping, and the Diſcus. by 5 TE 
= 9g. Zug, and Zs, which were diſtinft Places both in Greece, and 


me. Xyſti, were places cover'd at the Top, deſign'd for the Exerciſe 


RF Wreſtlers, when the Weather did not permit them to contend in 


Pen at the Top, deſign'd for Exerciſes, or Recreation in the heat of 
mmer, and milder Seaſons of the Winter. 
& 10. The Baths, in which were Waters hot and cold in different De- 
Nees, and in theſe they refreſhed themſelves, when they were wearied 
ich Exerciſe, and at other Times. Amongſt the Ancient Greeks, 
Baths were not much frequented, being rarely us'd bur after the Ac— 
Pompliſhment of ſome very great Work, which requir'd abundance 
pf Labour and Toil, as the ending of a War, or atchieving any great 
nd painful Enterprize (a). And thus Agamemnon after the Trojan 
Var, at his return Home, went into the Bath, there to waſh away the 
Femembrance of all his paſt Labours, and was {lain by the Treachery 
bf his Wife Chtæemneſtra (b). In latter Ages they became more com- 


exes, who at Sparta waſh'd in one common Bath, but in other Cities, 
dad diſtinct Places appointed them. 3 

11. The Stadium was a large Semicircle, in which Exerciſes were 
Perform'd; and, for the better convenience of Spectators, which flock— 
4d thither in vaſt Multitudes, was Built with Steps one above another, 
hat the higher Ranks might look over the Heads of thoſe that were 


plac'd below them. Several of theſe there were at Athens in their Gym 


*=#2//z and other Places; but the moſt remarkable was that, which was 
gBuilt near the River Iliſſus by Lycurgus, and afrer wards enlarg'd by He 
oder Atticus, one of the Richeſt Citizens Athens ever had; it was Built 
pf Pentelick Marble, with fo great Magnificence, that when Pauſaulas 
—ZEomes to ſpeak of it, he tells his Readers, That they would hardly 
pelieve what he was about to tell them, it being a Wonder to all 


it a Mountain of white Marble upon the Banks of Nu. Sir George 

Veeler reports, that at this Day there remains ſome of the Stone. 
Work at the End towards the River, bur the reſt is only a Stadium of 
Farth above Ground. However its Figure, and Bignelſs continue, 
Fho' the Degrees be all taken away. It is a long Place with two pa. 
Fallel ſides, clos'd up circularly to the Eaſt- end, and open towards the 


_ i n 
5 . e =» 

i 
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aces long, and Twenty-ſix, or Twenty- ſeven broad, which gave it 
he Name of a Stadium, which was a meaſure ordinarily us'd among 


he Greeks, being the Eighth part of à Roπa n Mile. 


— — — | 5 ; 
(a) Artemidorus Oneira:zrit, lib. I. (% Lycophton, 
| + : of 25 . 


— 


e open Air. Xyfa, ſometimes call'd IIS HeEñ ee, were Walks os 


on, and were frequently us'd for Health or Recreation by both 
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That beheld it, and of that ſtupendous Bigneſs, that one would judge 


ther end; and is about One-hundred, Twenty-ive Geometrical 
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and rational Account, ſince from the ſame Deity that cures our Di. 


others o Lycurgus; Which makes it probable that all of them might 5 L * 
contribute ſomething towards it; and perhaps Piſſſtratus laid tè 


For and Pollux, the one call'd Echedemus, and the other Marathus; fron ll 
the former that which was afterwards call'd the Academy, was then 


bat they being C:ain'd by C/ it became Pleaſant and Delightful WM 


Ai bent had ſeveral Gymnaſia of which theſe Three are of mot 
note, Lyceum, Academia, and Cynoſarges Autevov, Lyceum Was Situated u;. 
@ 1 the Banks of Jhſw, it receiv'd its name from Apollo Auxor|ovos, ol 


/\4.6:, to whom it was Dedicated; Nor was it without Reaſon ln 


(faith Plurarch) that this Place was Sacred to Apollo, but upon a go, 


eaſes and reſtores our Health, we may reaſonably expect Strength ani! 
Ability, to contend in the Exerciſes (a). The Building of this Stu. 
Eture, is by ſome aſcrib'd to Piſſtratus, by others to Pericles, and j 


Foundations of it, Pericles rais'd it, Lycurgus enlarg'd and beautify d i. 
* This was the Place where Ariſtotle taught Philoſophy, and diſcours s 
with ſuch as reſorted to him for Inſtructions, walking conſtantly 10 
every Day till the Hour of Anointing; for the Greeks uſually Anointei RM 
before Meals; whence he and his Followers were call'd IIæeπ l. 
ot, N 78 ,? Peripateticks from walking (5). Tho' other ul 
report, that his walking and diſcourſing Philoſophy with Alexanin 8 
wos the occaſion of that Name. | Ex 


/ 


A+ H was part of the Ceramicus without the City, from which 


191 


it was diſtant about Six Stadia, ſo call'd from Academus an old Heros 


Who when Helena was Stoln by Theſeus, and conceal'd at Aphidnæ, dil. 
cover'd her to Caſtor and Pollux for which Reaſon he was extremely 


Honour'd by them during his Life; and the Lacedemonians, when in 
Afier. ages they made ſeveral Incurſions into Attica, and deſtroy'd a 


the Country round about, always ſpar'd this Place for his ſake. Bu 
.Dicearchus Writes, that there were two Arcadians in the Army of C 


nam'd E:hederia, and the Borough of Marathon had its Name from th: 8 
latter. Thus Plutarch (c). It was beſet with Shady Woods, and 
Solitary Walks fit for Study and Meditation, as the Poets and othes 
Witneſs. This Verſe is cited out of Eupolis (d), m 1 

Ey <UTYiots Seguorrry Atadnus Nad. S 

In Academus's Shady Walks. g 

And Eorace ſpeaks to the fame purpoſe, f 
es Aon wrt; | ES A 5 | 
5 Aue inter las Hecademi querere verum le). 

i In Hecademus's Groves to ſearch for Truth. + 

At the firſt it was 2 deſart Place, and uninhabited by reaſon of tie 
Feu nd Marſhes that were init and rendred it very Unhealthful; 


*=« 


2nd was much frequented by all ſorts of People, eſpecially ſuch as 23 

plicd rthemſelvis'to the Study of Philoſophy, for they reſorted thither 

1.1 great Numbers to Plavo > Lectures, who read conſtantly in this Place; 
hence having contracted a Uiſtemper through the Unwholſomnc6 


() Plutarch. in Symp. 1. VIII Q. IV, (8) Suidas, dec. (e) Tee 
000 lIaAzeaTtuig (4) Lib. II. Ep. III. 
,, 8 . N Cr -& | * 70 85 1 
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e Air, which was not yet wholly recti ſied, and being advis'd by 
IF Phyſicians to remove his School to the Lyceum, made Anſwer, 
tit he choſe the Academy to keep his Body under, leaſt by too much 
ich it ſhould become wanton, and more difficult to be governd 
tue dictates of Reaſon ; as Men prune Vines, when they ſpread 
far, and lop off the Branches that grow too Luxuriant (a). I muſt 
r forget to add, that it was ſurrounded with a Wall by Hipparchus 
don of Pſftratus, who to defray the Charges of it, laid ſo heavy a 
rs upon the People, that ever after, any Chargeable and Expenſive 
ſineſs was call'd I77&gxs T4900. 
ZFKvyoozgſes was a Place in the Suburbs, near the Lyceum, ſo call'd 
oma white or ſwift Dog, in Greek xv@y agy3s, that, when Diomus was 
Sacrificing to Hercules, ſnatch'd away part of the Yi&im (b). It was a- 
rn'd with ſeveral Temples,Dedicated to Hebe, Alemena, and Jolaus, all 
Which bore ſome Relation to Hercules, the chief Deity of the place, and 
MH alſo was here Honour'd with a Magnificent Temple. But there was 
Pothing init ſo remarkable as the Gymnaſium,in which Strangers, and 
Hoſe that were but of the half Blood, or had but one Parent an Athe- 
an, were to perform their Exerciſes, becauſe Hercules, to whom it was 
Fonſecrated, was under ſome illegitimacy, and was not one of the 
mmortal Gods, but had a mortal Woman for his Mother: and there- 
re Themiſtocles being but of the half Blood, perſuaded divers of the 
ZFoung Noblemen to accompany him to Anoint and Exerciſe themſelves 
== Cynoſarges ; in doing which, he ſeem'd with ſome Ingenuity ta 
ke away the diſtinction between the truly Noble and the Stranger: 
d between thoſe of the whole, and thoſe of the half Blood of 4. 
bens (c). There was alſo a Court of Judicature in this Place, where- 
In Cauſes about illegitimacy were heard, and Examination made con- 
*ccoing Perſons that lay under a Suſpicion of having falſly inſerted 
their Names among the true born Athenians (d). In this Gymnaſium, 
( F@ntifthenes inſtituted a Sect of Philoſophers call'd Kuyixot, Cynicks, 
dom the Name of the place (e), as ſome are of Opinion. ES 
All Theaters were Dedicated to Bacchus and Venus (F), the Deities 
f Sports and Pleaſure; to the former of which they are ſaid to owe 
Fheir Original (g), and therefore Plays Aled in them were call'd Ao- 
—22$v5:44%, and the Artificers that Jabour'd in the Building of them Azc= 
= Un TE 11), as belonging to Azure, or Bacchus. 
Ihe moſt Ancient Theaters were Temporary, being compos'd of no- 
Fhing bur Boards plac'd gradually above each other, for the conveni- 


ence of Spectators, and therefore they were call'd Ize:a (þ). But 
je theſe flight Buildings had well-nigh prov'd fatal to the Common- 
I ealth, for almoſt the whole City, as well the Magiſtracy and Nobili- 
„y, as thoſe of inferiour Ranks, being aſſembled, as their manner was, 
„s hear Pratinas Act a Tragedy; the Theater, too weak to ſup- 
port the vaſt weight of thronging Multirudes, on a ſudden tumbled 
6:1 — 6 — 
5 (a) Bafil. Mag. lib. de legend Gentil. libris. () Heſycb. aliique innu— 


meri. (e) Plut arch Themiſtocle. (d) Nonnus Monachus in Colle &. Hiſt. 
le) Dies. Laert Antiſthene. ( f ) Ladtant. 1, VI. (g) Polydor. Virg. I. III. c. 
eee. 
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.down, and wanted not much of Burying them in its Ruines (a). Ti! „ 
narrow eſcape made them more cautious, and was the occaſion of, 
recting a Theater of Stone, for their better ſecurity. And from th, © F 
Time the Athenians, whoſe Example the reſt of the Grecians folly, 


F 
; 


ed not long after, ere&ed fix'd and durable Theaters of Stone, co 


monly of Marble, which by degrees were encreas'd to that Mags 
tude, that they exceeded almoſt all other Buildings in Greece. = 
The Figure of Theaters was Semicircular, tho' they were not ens 
Semicircles, but contain'd the bigger half of the Circle, and theres 
Amphitheaters, which were made in the ſame Figure, as if two 7; 
ter, ſhould be joyn'd together, were not nicely Orbicular, but O 
They conſiſted of two parts, lun, Scena, and Koiaer, Caves. SW 
was a Partition, aſſign'd for the Actors, reaching quite croſs th, =P 
Theater, which at the firſt, agreeably to the Ancient Simplicity, w MK 
dreſt with Boughs and Leaves, but in more Expenſive Ages was 
dorn'd with Rich and Coſtly Hangings, to hide the management“ 
Machines, and other actions of the Players from the SpeQators. 1 
was either ſo fram'd as that it might be turn'd round, and then it uu 
call'd Verſatilis, or drawn up, and then it was Dactilis, and this wn 
is uſually practis'd in our Theatres, in changing the Proſpe&t, It h 
three Principal Gates, one upon the Right Hand, another upon ti | 
Left, by which were preſented meaner and ſmaller Edifices ; and 
Third in the Middle by which more Magnificent Structures, as Tens 
ples of the Gods, or Palaces of Kings, were brought in View; πW 
on each ſide of the Gate was a leſſer Entrance, thro' which the Pers 
either of Gods, or Men were introduc'd by Various Machines #1 
Inſtruments, the Names whereof you may find explain'd in 7: 
Pollux (6). The whole Scene was divided into ſeveral parts, “ 
moſt remarkable whereof are theſe ; LS —_ 
B-erT&o0r, a Place underneath the Floor, wherein were kept Brasse 
Veſſels, full of Stones and other Materials, with which they imitati' 
the noiſe of Thunder. 5 5 RO 
Erato, a Place upon the Top of the Scene, in which all the M. 
chines, whereby they preſented the various Figures and Proſpec 
were mov'd. ER | . 5 VVV 
_ TIz-25ubgdtoy, the Tiring-Room, a Place behind the Scenes wherein 
the Actors dreſt and adorn'd themſelves. = 
I1-:7xlyt0y, the Stage, a Place before the Scenes, in which the Pg, 
ers Acted. And Oeyises was that Part in which the Chorus us'd to 7 
Dance and Sing, in the middle of which was plac'd the Pulpit, 1 
Greek Aoſ&0, or OA n. 1 | 13 1 
 Tmrorbyuy, a Partition under the Pulpit, appointed for the Muſic 
The K93aoy, or Cavea, was appointed for the Spectators, and con.“ 
ſiſted of three Parts plac'd in equal Degrees one above another; e 
Loweſt of which belong'd to Perſons of Quality, and Magiſtrates; 
the Middle to the Commonalty ; the Uppermoſt to the Women 
And becauſe Theaters were open at the Top, they erected Poris 
behind the Caves, whither they retir'd for Shelter, in Rainy Weather, 


c 
| 


7 (a) Syidas in IIe ire. (5) Onomaſt. I. IV. c. 19, N 3 
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Athens had Three Harbours for Ships. 


. ,s; Piræeus, which belong d to the Tribe Hipporhoontis, and 
s Thirty five or Forty Stadia diſtant from the City, before the build- 
"Dogs of the Long Walls, which have been already mention'd. From 
hich time the Athenians, by the Direction of Themiſtocles, made this 
eic chief Harbour. It contain d three ö %, or Docks; The firſt 
id Kdrbeaz5s, from an Heroe of that Name. The ſecond Ap-:dts ov 
om Agesdirn, or Venus, who had there two Temples, one of which 
is conſecrated by Themiſtocles, the other by Conon. The Third Zia, 
om Bread Corn, which is call'd by the Grecians Cad. There were 
*Fkewiſe in thisHarbour five Porticos,which being joyn'd together, com- 
pos'd one very large Portico, which was on that account, commonly 
ferm'd Max2g. god. The Piræeus had farther two Forums; one near the 
Teng Portico, and the Sea: the other farther diſtant from the Sea; and 
For chat Reaſon chiefly frequented by thoſe, who liv'd neareſt the Ci- 
= . One of theſe ſeems to have been call'd ITT: ua, from the Ar- 


chitect Hippodamus, who built the Long Wall, whereby this Harbour 
as joyn'd to the City. Herg was a moſt celebrated Mart, to which 


Merchants reſorted from almoſt every part of Greece. Whence came 
the proverbial Saying, Toy Ile jj m . i 0femn, That Famine 
"3 and Emptineſs doe not come from Piræeus. This Harbour, tho' once very 
populous and well inhabited, was reduc'd to a very few Houſes in the 
time of Strabo, who flouriſh'd under the Emperors Auguſtus and Tibe- 
eus; having been burnt by Sylla in the Mithridatick War. 
„a2. MSV, Munychia, which was a Promontory not far diſtant from 
PPlræeus, extended not unlike to a exinſula. and well fortify'd both by 
„Nature, and afterwards, at the inſtance of Thraſybulus, by Art. The 
name was deriv'd from one Munychus, who dedicated in this place a 
Temple to Diana Sirnam'd Murvy iz, which yet others report to have 

been founded by Embarus. 1 | 
a "1 3. Þarknes!, Phalerum, which belong'd to the Tribe Antiochis, and 
_—2Fwas diſtant from the City Thirty five Stadia, according to Thucydides : 

but in Pauſanias's Account (a) only Twenty. This was the moſt 
Ancient of the three Harbours: And from hence Theſeus is reported tg 
„ have ſet Sail for Crete; and afterwards Mencſthens for Troy. 
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to CHAP; IX. 

Lo Of the Citizens, Tribes, ec. of Athens, 

9 HE Inhabitants of Arctica were of Three ſorts, 1 IToa77oy, or 
Wo Free- men. 2. MT, or Sojourners. 3. A or Servants. 
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' Thouſand; in Pemtleßs, there were not ſo many, as appears from U 
_ Farch (a) ; and when Demetrius the Phalerean was their Governor, the; al 
exceeded their firſt number under Cecrops only by one thouſand ; att 

he ſame time Foreigners were ten thouſand, and the Slaves four hundre 

thoufand, as appears from a Poll inſtituted at the command of Dem 


tri, and mention'd in nhenæus (b). 75 _ aa 
Whence it is evident, that the Encreaſe of the 4:henians themſelva 
Was very incenſiderable, but thoſe growing Numbers of Inhabitant RM 
WW  _ that ſwell'd the City to that bigneſs, to which it was extended in afte., 
Ages, were either of Slaves, or Strangers, who for the Advantage of 8 
cle” rudy, or Trade, or for other Conveniencies, ſettl'd themſelves at 4 Has 
them; and of theſe two Sorts, in the time of Cecrops, it is probabe pa 
there were few or none, becauſe, through the Scarcity of Men in hi; als 
Ne form'd Government, for the encouragement of Foreigners to 
ſettle there, he was forc'd to allow them the ſame Privileges, tha, 
Were enjoy'd by the Natives. And there is a very Ancient Law men. e 
tion d by the Scholiaſt of Ariſtopha nes (c), whereby all Foreigners, who 
intended to live at Athens, were oblig d after a ſhort ſtay in that City, 
to be enroll'd amongſt the Free-Citizens. ___ 
And for ſeveral Ages after, it was no difficult Matter to obtain the 
Freedom of the City; but when the At henian Power grew Great, and 
their Glorious Actions rendred them Famous thro” all Greece, this Pr. 


ſome Notable piece of Service for the Common-wealth. Nor was it 


the War againſt Eon near Amp hipolis, deſired it, and was rejected. And 
Per diccats, King of Macedonia, after having aſſiſted them againi 8 
the Perſians, could obtain no more than a bare 474a4:2, or Immunity M8 
from Tribute paid by thoſe that Sojourned amongſt them, but 160 
right of Suffrage, or other Privileges common to the Free- men. 
And after Mardonius and the Perſians were defeated at Plate, it wi 
decreed by an Expreſs Law; that none but Men Eminent for Merit, 
mould be admitted into the number of Citizens (a). * 
But this peremptory Stifneſs, which Succeſs and Vickory had put 
into them, did not always make them ſo Obſtinate, nor hinder but 
chat many Worthies, tho' neither equal in Birth, or Fortune to the 
former, were enroll'd amongſt the Citizens, ſuch were Hippocrates the 
Phyſician, Euryſaces the Son of 4jax, with many others, beſide the MF 
whole City of the Platæans, to which they granted Freedom, for their 8 
ſignal Services in the Perſian War. But by theſe Grants, tho' the 
number of the Citizens may be ſaid to have been Encreas'd, yet no- 
thing was added to the number of Inhabitants, which remain'd till 
the fame, becauſe the Perſons thus admitted, ſeldom made uſe of thei! 
W- Privilege, and Sued for it rather as a Title of Honour, than with : 
wa” eſign to be any ways Advantag'd by it. 
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| | e Pericie. (6) Deipnoſ. I. VI. le) Ranis. (a) Aufor Oratiozi: in il 
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nis Privilege could not be conferr'd by any beſides the Popular 
„, whence the Citizens thus admitted were calPd"AvugwonJot, 
ppoſiti on to the Free-born. Neither wasthe firſt Gift of the Peg." 
ee take Effect, unleſs they thought fit to ratifie it in a ſeeqnd A. 
h. wherein Six thouſand Citizens were requir'd to be preſent.” And 
tear the Authority or Intereſt of any Perſon ſhould ſway them to 
Muply with ſuch Requeſts againſt their Inclinations, they gave their 
tes privately. by caſting little Stones into Urns, plac'd.on purpoſs 
heir Aſſemblies by the Prytanes, who were alſo oblig'd to provide 
*KHcient number of Stones for the Suffragants ; nay, farther, till all 
Had done Voting, the Strangers that Petition'd for Freedom were not 
permitted to come into the place of the Aﬀembly. And after all this, 


ny one appear'd to be Undeſerving of the Honour they had con- 
red upon him, an Appeal might be made to a certain Court which 
power to enquire into the Lives and Conditions of theſe Perſons, 


d deprive ſuch as they found Unworthy, by recalling the Freedom 
ich had been granted thro' the Ignorance, and Inconſideration of 


— Lv8E * 
3 r 1 
1 
8 K F 


i; _Wiclthood of whatever Denomination : which is the more probable, - 
t Peauſe the Freeborn Athenians, were themſelves excluded from thoſe 
-Dffces which were appropriated to the Sacred Families. Except 
i: Wo the Offices of the Nine Archons, which none but Free-born 4 
ot enians were allow'd to Execute; that neither the Religion, nor the 
le Wanagement of Publick Affairs might be entruſted in foreign Hands. 
he. Jet this extended not to the Children of Citizens thus adopted, 
he. ho were allowed all the Privileges of Natives. Laſtly, they were 
i 0 into a certain Tribe, and Hundred, and fo thy Ceremony 
he Ended (c). N 83 WIS VVV 
2 Pree- born Athenians were thoſe that had both, or one of their Parents 
In Athenian. Ariſtotle tells us, that in ſeveral Common-wealths, at 
ir he firſt, Thoſe were accounted Free, that were born of a Free-Wo- 
1 an; but when the number of Inhabitants increas'd, ſuch only were 
ſteem'd Free, as were deſcended from Parents that were both Free (d). 
3 nd fo it came to pals in Athens; where it was decreed by Solon that 
2 . . 
*) Demoſth. Orat. in Neeram. (5) Plutarchus Solone. (r) Dembſfthen 
Prat. in Neæram, (d) Ariſtotel. Polit. lib. III. c. V none 
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none begotten out of lawful Marriage, which could then be celebrated 


Eſtate. This appears from the following Words of Ariſtophanes. 
Feo 5 n. . Y EoaGgves Tot vor | 82 
N ο 5 pn evar &ſyifeay (a). 


But this Law was afterwards abrogated by the tacit Conſent of the 


only between Free-Citizens, ſhould have right to inherit their Father: 


Commonwealth, till the time of Pericles, who when he flouriſh'd iz Uk 
the State, and had Sons lawfully begotten, propos'd a Law, that thoſe an 
only ſhould be reputed true Citizens of Athens, who were Born of 
Parents that were both 4thenians ; and having prevail'd with the Peo. 
ple to give their conſent to it, little leſs than Five-thouſand were de- ing 


priv d of their Freedom and fold for Slaves; and thoſe, who enduring > 


the Feſt, remain d in the Government, and paſt Muſter for True- born Wt 


Athenians, were found in the Poll to be Fourteen-thouſand and Forty 


Perſons in Number. But Pericles himſelf afterwards,having loſt all his 0 
legitimate Sons, ſo far perſuaded the Athenians, that they cancell d 


the Law, and granted that he ſhould Enroll his Baſtard-Sons in the ge 
| Regiſter of his own Ward, by his Paternal Name; thinking that by III. 


thoſe Loſſes he had been ſufficiently puniſh'd for his former Arrogance, | C 
and therefore being of Opiaion, that he had been ſhrewdly handled | © 
by the Divine Vengeance, of which he had run ſo ſevere a Gantlope, | © 


and that his requeſt was ſuch as became a Man to ask, and Men to | £ | 


grant. Thus Plutarch (C). But this Law was again repealed by Ai. 


ſtop hon the Orator, after the Expulſion of the thirty Tyrants, Euclige; ; t 


being Archon; at which time the antient Law was reviv'd, That all, | ® 
whoſe Mothers were not Citizens, ſhould be nothi, illegitimate (c). For le- 


gitimate Children are thoſe who are born of Lawtul Wives, who muſt 


be Free-Citizens, others being only reputed Concubines. And thus 


Grammarians commonly explain Nothus. NS 6 ex Zivns, © rar pe. 


XearidG. Nothus, a Baſtard, is one born of a Stranger, or an Harlot, ® 


But yviio 10s, a legitimate Son, is interpreted by the ſame Perſons, 5 ix . 
\ 5 2 \ 2 / 3 ol 
Uv&415% A515 My aus, 1 <X Ui νεε Yapeuy. One born of a Citizen, 


and a Wife, or one born in lawful Matrimony (a). 


And thoſe that were only of the Half-Blood, when they were in- 5 1 


veſted with Freedom, were always reputed inferiour, and lefs Honour. ©} 
able than thoſe that were of the Whole; and ſeveral Marks and Cu- 4 
ſtoms they had to diſtinguiſh them from the others, as particularly, n, 


that thoſe who had but one Parent, an Athenian, were not allowed to 
Exerciſe themſelves in any of the Gymnaſia, that were frequented bß 


thoſe who had both; but only at the Cynoſarges, a Place without the . 


City; and that this was eſteem'd a Mark of Diſgrace, is evident from 
the Practice of Themiſtocles, who was but of the Half-blood of Athen., 
and to take away, or at leaſt, leſſen this Diſtinction, us'd to Engage 


the Noble Athenians to go, and perform their Exerciſes with him (o). 
In the ſame Place there was a Court of Judicature, where Perſons ſul- 
_ peRted of having fraudulenty inſinuated themſelves into the Number 


(a) Avibus p. 602, edit. Amſtelod. (C) In pericle. (c) Caryſtius Ic e- 
ern@v αν,ͤ e lib. III. (a) Homeri Scholiaſtes in Iliad. V. Ju. 
Iius Pollux lib. III. (e) Plutarch. in Themiſtocle. and 


—— J 
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9 2 privileges of Citizens, were arraign'd. This was reputed a very 
it Offence; inſomuch that whoever had dix # Zzrias (fo this 


ee Priſoner, and put in Chains, before he could be brought before 
"oh Judges (a). Neither was it a ſuthcient Viadication to have been 
Mee acquitted by his proper Judges. But it was cuſtomary to bring 
®RK Cauſe to a ſecond Hearing before the Theſmothetæ, if there was a- 
juſt cauſe to ſuſpect, that he had been too favourably treated. 
And in order to clear the City of pretended and falſe Members, it 
Iss decreed in the ſecond Year of the Nintieth Olympiad, Archias be- 
©: ing then Archon, that a ſtrict Inquiſition ſhould be made into Cauſes of 
"this Nature by Men of the ſame Borough with the Criminal. This 
Moniſetion Was term'd Ale LR es, and perform'd in the following Me- 
of che Borough (anu®), to whole Cuſtody was committed the An- 
Fic indy yoummalag, or Publick Regiſter of the Citizens, conven'd to- 
Sether the Members of his Borough (J)). Then the Names of 
Il the Citizens of that Borough being recited out of the Regiſter, the 
Criminal was oblig'd to ſignify the particular o, or Ward, where- 
of he pretended himſelf a Member, and to prove his right of Succeſſi- 


"the Gift of the People, and not by Inheritance, the publick Decree 
"of the popular Aſſembly,whereby his Privilege had been conferr'd, was 
"to be produc'd. Then the Sno), having firſt taken an Oath to de- 

| termine according to the Rules of Juſtice ; and maturely deliberated 
ppon the Evidence, privately gave their Opinions, in doing which 
they commonly us'd Leaves or Beans. If the Mhite Beans were found 
ſuperiour in number, the Priſoner was acquitted : but if the Black ap- 
'Þ whe to be moſt numerous, then he was deprived of his Freedom, 


as term'd LHD, (c). And this Verdictwas to be given in before 
Fase - the conſequence whereof was this, that the Perſon deprived 
pf his Freedom ſhould be reckon'd amongſt the Mz7orto!, Sojourners. 
But if he would not acquieſce in the Determination of his own Bo- 
Tough, an Appeal was granted to the Theſmothe:e, who having aſſign- 
ed proper Judges to hear his Appeal, he was either reftor'd to his Fa- 
milly; or, if the former Sentence appear'd to be juſt and well ground- 
ed, he was ſold for a Slave. - 155 | 
2 Farther, To prevent all Frauds and Contentions of this nature. all 


- 
PP 
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Oath, that every Son ſo Regiſtred was either born to them in law ful 
Matrimony, or lawfully adopted (4). Notwithſtanding which, the 
eee. or Members of that Ward, had the liberty of rejecting any 
5 Perſon, againſt whom ſufficient Evidence appeared,concerning which 
icy voted by private Suffrages (e). Vet if any perſon was unjuſtly 
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= (a) Demcſthenes & Ulpianus in Timocrat, (20 Harpecratien. Oly mpiad- 
- Lelcriptor anboymus (c) Demeſihencs in Eubu Pollux ib VIII. Heſych+ 


e, (a) Ius de pilodui heied. (ej Demoſthenes in la. 
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ion was term'd) preferr'd againſt him, was immediately made a 


od (5). When any Perſon was accus'd, the Ajyagy@, or Prefe& 
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on by ſufficient Witneſſes. Or in caſe he claim'd his Freedom from 


Ind after that call'd S. Tee, as the Action of condemning him 


Fathers were oblig'd to enroll their Sons in the Regiſter cf their par- 
ticular e , term'd xoircy eg upelans At which time they made 
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48 Of the Civil Government of Athens; 6. 
rejected by the Men of his own Ward, he was allow'd to Appeal ty 4 
the Magiſtrates (a); by whom if he was declar'd to be lawful, Bom i 
or Adopted, he was then regiſtred by his own and his Father's Name 8 
in this form, ©-4ovaacs AmToanrod wes, Thraſyllus the Son of Apollo dora B 


1 1 \ 
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(% The adopted Sons were regiſtred upon the Feſtival Thargelia n D 
the Month Thargelion ; the natural, upon the third day of the Feſtivi io 
Apaturia, call'd Kegew74s, in the Month Pyanepſon. At what A: 
Children were thus regiſtred, is not agreed. Some are of Opinion 
that at every return of the 4paturia, it was Cuſtomary to regiſter a 
the Children, who had been born that Year (c). Others affirm, th 
they were commonly three or four Years Old, before they were Re. 
giſtred (a). Cnemon in Heliodorus (e) is enroll'd after he has leaxn'd the © 
Letters of the Alphabet. And the Chorus in the Rane of Aiſlophan, 
(J) refle&s upon Archedemw, as not having been admitted into the 
number of the pez7Toges, till he was e7]4715, ſeven years old. 
| BUND CHT N 1 
uc AN ονhð? | 
Os &nt]@Ths @V 8k Fg 027T92%5. 


Whereby they ſeem to intimate, that he had fraudulently inſinuate! i 
himſelf into the number of the Citizens, it being uſual for thoſe why N 
were Free- born to be regiſtred before that age, as we are there info. 
med by the Greek Scholiaſt; tho? the time of doing it appears from the | 
foremention'd Inſtances to have been unfix d and arbitrary. . 
There were two other Seaſons, when yaung Athenians were enrolll 81 
in a publick Regiſter, which being by ſome Learned Men confoundel 41 
with the time of regiſtring already mention'd, may not unfitly be ex. 8 
plain d in this place. The ſecond time therefore, wherein they wer: k 
regiſtred, was when they arriv'd at the Age of Eighteen Years, when WT 
(as we are expreſly told by Julius (g) Polux) they were admitted in- 
the Number of the Eon And this regiſtring ſeems to have been tl 
miſtaken for the former, becauſe both were done on the ſame day, vi: 
the third day of the Feſtival Apaturia, which, as ſome think, was call! 
Kueste, Sm 7% x4igy u, becauſe they who were enrolPd x. Mt 
mongſt the Epheb;, us'd then to ſhave their Hair, which it was cuſtom. 
ry to conſecrate to ſome of the Gods; which Ceremony was neve! 
perform'd till a long time after the Age, at which they were admit. ® 
red amongſt the 227707%5, and therefore muſt belong to the othe! 28 
time of Regiſtring. 1 . -- 
The third time of regiſtring young Athenians, was before the Feſtivil, 
Panat henæa (5), when thoſe who were Twenty Years old were intro 
duc'd at a publick Meeting of the Says”), Men of the ſame (Ju, I 
rough, and enter d ina Regiſter call'd Au£1a2 1290 yeanp]sio, where: 9 2 
in the Names of all Perſons of that Borough, who were of Age to fuc- 
ceed in the 2/5, or Inheritance of their Fathers, were enter'd („% 


ad ,< = 


(a) Idem. in Neæram. (Y) Iſæus Orat. citat. (c) Etymologici Mag- . 
ni Autor. V. ATg]ze. (4) Proclus in Platonis Timæum. (e) Lib. ]. 
(JF) A. I. Scen. VII. p. 231. Edit. Aurel. Allobrog. (g) Lib. VIII. 


cap. IX. (h) Demoſthents in Leocharem. (i) Pollux loco citato. 
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_ Of the Civil Government of Athens. 49 
2 It is was termed ti; dp as A ſep: 10 be regiſtred amongſt the Mer: | 
perſons thus enrolled, being henceforwards their own Maſters, 
free from the Government of their Guardians. | 
ter Cecrops had ſettled a Form of Government amongſt the At he- 
„, for the better adminiſtration of Juſtice, and the prevention of 
I ccit, and over-reaching one another in Commerce, he divided *em 
o Four $vau, or Tribes; each Tribe he ſubdivided into three Parts, 
rd Te:7]vs, Ey, or e ; and each of theſe into Thirty Teh; 
XX Families, which, becauſe they conſiſted of Thitty Men, were calbd 
[I-24 ; and they that were Members of theſe, were call'd Owee 
alot, and Tevyn.), not from any Relation to one another, but only 
pbecauſe they liv'd in the ſame Borough, and were Educated together 
: Ind joyn'd in one Body or Society; the ſame Perlons were calld 
Oe ſed es, becauſe they participated of the ſame Sacrifices, and Wors 
Mipped the ſame Gods together, from Ceſia, which, tho' it properly 
fipnifies only the Myſteries of Bacchus, yet is often taken for the Ce- 
emonies us d in the Worſhip of any other Deity (a). 
he names of the Tribes were theſe, I. Keri, from Cecrops, for it 
Pas uſual with the Ancients,out of an earneſt defire of continuing theit 
Memories to Poſterity, to call Cities, or Countries, or any Monu- 
ments that ſeem'd likely to ramain to ſucceeding Ages, by their own 
o Names. 2. Av7oy tov, from a King of that Name, reported by ſhme 
„ Mo have reign'd in ſome part of Attica before Cecreps; or rather from 
e he Name of AUT Noe, in which the Athenians glory'd not a little. 
8. AzTaz, from Add aus, or Actæm, another of the Kings before Cecrops ; 
por from «x71, which ſignifies a Shore, becauſe a great part of Atticu, 
| nd that in particular, where this Tribe inhabited, lay towards the 


x. ea: and this was the reaſon why the whole Country was ſometimes 
e. Rall'd Ade. And the ſame Cauſe is given for the Name of the Fourth 
n Lribe, which they call'd IIa, from its nearneſs to the Sea, 
to In the Reign of Cranauw,new Names were impos'd upon them, and 
en they were call'd, 1. Kearais, from the King's Name. 2. A901, from 
„ i Young Lady, the Daughter of Cranaus. 3. Meotſaua, 4. Araxetc, 
d. And both theſe, I ſuppoſe, were nam'd from their Situation; the lat- 
. ter being Seated upon a Craggy Shore, and the former in the Inland part 


pof the Country. = 
et Erichthonics being advanc'd to the Kingdom, call'd them after the 
t.. Names of Jupiter, Minerva, Neptune, and Vulcan, 1 Aids, 2. Adlvins. 
er 8. Tore wrids, 4. Hoarrias (6). | 


"= Afterwards, under Erechtheus, they receiv'd new Names from the 
vil, Pons of Ion, a Man of great Repute amongſt the Athenians, and Genera! 
0. of their Armies, as Herodotus reports (e). The Names were, 1. TEA UE 


b. 2. Oar). 3. Alſunoggs. 4. Age. And of theſe Names Euripides 1% 
10 5 to be underſtood, when he introduces Minerva ſpeaking thus of Jon (a), 
10. AoCioa ,d maSay KerggTiar fore 

\ = / / > 4 a . 
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FIX, (+) Lib. VIII. cap, XLIV. (4) lon, ad finem. LY 
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50 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
| Ifeuoo ix Þ F Egeybewg yer ds," 8 8 
Aizau@On de av They *uns ods yOouds, 
Evo Toy ENA evnatig* of de 5 
Halde yero river Temas piCns mids 
Emorupuo e, U ν , MQ horde 
Aaov b)), TLOTEAIV e Ei. 
Here, Nurſe Creuſa, ſince this Child by Birth 
Claims the juſt Priv'lege of Erechtheus Line, 
Take him to Athens, and Proclaim him King, 
For he hath juſt Pretenſions to the Crown; 
His Blooming Courage is a previous Sign, 3 
With how much Prowefs, Policy, and Art 
Greece's Dominions he will Sway, the Gods _ 
Shall bleſs him with Four Sons, by whom in Tribes 
High Seated Athens ſhall divided be, 35 
And bear her ſev'ral Names deriv'd from Them, 


And Herodotus (a), and Pollux, are of the ſame Opinion, tho' they are 


7. 4. 


herein contradicted by others, as we find in Platarch, who hath like- 7 
wiſe made ſome alteration in the Names; his Words are theſe," Some 
* affirm that the Tribes did not take their Names from the Sons of n, 


but from the different ſorts of Occupations, which they follow'd ; | 
© the Soldiers were call'd O74?) ; the Crafts-men, Eey4J); and of | 


* the remaining three, the Farmers, T:zwgyoi ; the Shepherds and 7 


12 Graſiers, Al ſix be. (3). Y 


Afterwards when the number of Inhabitants was encreas'd, Clil- . 
ſthenes having firſt advis'd with Apollo's Oracle as it was uſual to do in 5 FI 
every Concern of Moment, alter'd the number of the Tribes, encrea- 2 
ſing them from Four to Ten, and gave them new Names, taken from 
certain Ancient Heroes, all Born in Attica, except 4jax, the Son of 
Telamon, to whom he gave a Place amongſt the reſt, as being a Neigh- | R 
bour, Friend, and Companion in the Wars (c); for, as Homer reports, fi 


ral, 
| - ol | y „ | Fo "i | AY 
Alas I" tx Za ay IuoraSera s, 
nu ** 2 , c/ 
rice I &yov iv Adluaioy isay]o ganayſes. 


Twelve Ships from Salamis Stout 4jax brought, 
And rank d his Men, where the Athenians Fought, 


Ajax's Forces were joyn'd to thoſe of Meneſtheus, the Athenian Gene- 


Mr. Creech. 


And Plutarch reports, that when the Athenians and Megarenſians, both 5 1 


made Nx etenſions to Salamis, and choſe the Spartans to decide the 
Controverſie, theſe Lines of Homer being produc'd by Selon, did the 


Athenians a conſiderable Kindneſs, ſerving very much to ſtrengtben 


by (s) Lib, V. c. 66. (6) Plutarch. Solone. (c) um & Pollux locc. cc 
b $2 | their 


Of the Civil Government of Athens. FI 
ir Title to that Iſland. To return, theſe Heroes, from the Names 
y gave to the Tribes, were call'd emoyvjor, and Honour'd with Sta- 
s erected near the Senate-houſe. Their Names as recorded by Pau- 
for 145, Are theſe, Erechtheus, Cecrops, Ages, Pandion, Acamas, Antio- 
Teo, Oeneus, Hippot hoon, Ajax. And the Names of the Tribes are 
Ieſe, bes 0nis, Kex geg, Aiynis, Hard rovis, Arayuay]is, AVIto xs, 
i Mo] 15, Oiynls, Iro e, Alis. A | 
Afterwards, when Antigonus and Demetrius freed the Athenians 
"From the Macedonian Slavery, they augmented their Tribes, adding two 
"to their former Number, which in Honour of their Deliverers, they 
"eall'd from their Names, A/, and Anwyleres (a). But the Gra- 
titude of the 4thenians being no longer liv'd, than the good Fortune 
and Succeſſes of thoſe two Princes, the Tribes ſoon chang'd their firſt 
Names, for thoſe of Aras and II. NH,, the former of which 
Was deriv'd from Attalus, King of Pergamus ; the latter, from Prolemes, 
King of #gypr, from both of which the Athenians had receiv'd ſignal 
Favours (b). „ bs x 


* 


This was the conſtant Number of the At henian Tribes, which laſted 
long as the City maintain'd its Liberty and Form of Government. 
hach of theſe was at the firſt divided into ſeveral Parts, which have 
pheen already mention'd. And the better to maintain a mutual Cor- 
 Feſpondence, and for the promotion of good Fellowſhip and Kind- 
gels amongſt them, they had publick Feaſts, firſt inſtituted by Solon, 
where they all met together, and made Merry (c). Theſe Meetings 
were Nam'd from the Perſons aſſembl'd at them; if the whole Tribe 
game together, then they call'd it Sii7yov guad]:iaerz if only one o 
#4, then it was #iTvoy ©-2Tey, or of a SiC, it was del 
In usſtaby. . 
Theſe Ano: were little Boroughs in Attica, ſeveral of which be- 
_ Jong d to every Tribe, and tho they were reckon'd togetber in the Bu- 
- Bk of the Common-Wealth, yet had ſeparate Habitations, diftin& 
Kites and Ceremonies in the performance of Holy Worſhip; nay,and 
* Riitcrent Gods too, for each of them ador'd peculiar Deities,and yet all 
> Pnanimoulſly agreed in Worſhipping Minerva, who was the TutelarGod= 
-——Vels of the whole Country, whereas the other Deities had only certain 
Parts aſſign'd them, and in thoſe they were inferior to Minerva, the 
Supreme Governeſs. And this Difference in Religion was very An- 
gie nt, being of no leſs Duration, than the Common-Wealti ic ſelf; for 
hen 7heſers had prevail'd upon them to leave their Country-Seats, 
and Unite themſelves in one City, they thought it would be impi- 
Deus and unpardonable to deſert the Gods of their Anceſtors, aud there- 
e judg'd it agreeable to the Reſpect due from them to their Tatelar 
Pets, to pay them the ſame Honours, and frequent the ſame Places 
1 f Worſhip they had formerly done (a). 
l be greateſt uſe of theſe &, was in their Forms of Law and 
Contracts, whereby ſufficient Proviſion was made againtt all Fraud, 
eceit, and Miſtakes. Hence we read of ſuch punctual Clauſes in 
their Writs, as theſe, N. the Son of N. of the Tribe of Auntu, of the 


Pborough of Rhammus, &c. | 
= FOOT . = 

IH 10 Plutarch. Demetrio. (b) Stephan. V. Arſanis, & Biενν,ep as, (e) A. 
un. Dip. I XY, (a) Livius l auſan. Atticu, 1 The 
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(2 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
The Number of them was an Hundred ſeventy four (a), ſome 

which having the ſame Names, were diſtinguiſh'd by their Situatio: 

being call'd zabuUmTzeder, and be , Upper and Lower. All; i 
them were divided into Greater and Leſs; the pizesi, or Leſs, we: 
theſe (5), Alimuſians, Zoſter, Proſpaltians, Anagyraſians, Cephale, Pra = 
Lampreis, Phyleis, Myrrhinuſians, Athmonians, Acharne, Marathon, Bru 8 
ron, Rhanus. The reſt were Greater, and may not unfitly be thu 
divided according to their Tribes. | by 
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| Befides theſe, there were ſeveral other Boroughs, of which it is : 
certain, what Tribes they belong'd to: Such are theſe ; 9 
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9 CHAP: X. 
Of the Sojourners, and Servants, in Athens. 
70 HE Second fort of the Inltabitants of Attica, were call di ⁰να,e,t, 
at by which Word were ſignified Perſons that came from a Fo- 


1 reign Country, and ſettled in Attira, being admitted by the Council of 


I 


b 9 
4 F FY 
IE © = 


1 Ares pagus, and enter'd in a publickRegiſter (a). They differ'd from the 

IIo I J, or Citizens, becauſe they were not Free Citizens of Athens, 
but either came from another City themſelves, or were Deſcended 
from ſuch as did; and from the Z, or Strangers, becauſe they 


tock up their Lodgings only for a ſhort time, whereas the MTI 
* 


had fix d Habitations, and conſtantly reſided upon the Place, whither 
they had tranſplanted themſelves. 


They were permitted to dwell in the City, and ſollow their own 


Uauſineſs without diſturbance, but coul got be intruſted with any 

publick Office, give their Votes in the Aſſamblies, or have any Share 
in the Government ; being oblig'd to fit 11111, as Spectators in a Thea- 
ter, without intermedling, or any way conceraing themſelves with 


therefore Ariſtophanes in Suidas compares thein to Chacf, 
g unprofitable and uſeleſs Part of the Common-wealth, 


61 State Affairs, and patiently ſubmit g the Decrees enacted by the Citi- 


ens, and obſerve all the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Country. And 
as being an 


= Tos 38 Meſoltes dy ver F day My w, 


The Sojourners (if I may ſpeak my Mind) 
Are, as it were, the City's Chaff and Scum. _ 33 


They were not allow'd to Act any Thing, or manage any Buſineſs in 
their own Names, but were oblig'd to chooſe out of the Citizens one, 
to whoſe Care and Protection they would commit themſelves, and 


—— 1 — 
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whoſe Duty it was to defend them from all Violence and Oppreſſion, "8th 
This is intimated in Terence's Eunuchus, Where Thais puts her ſelf inv 8 
the Haiids of Phædria's Family, ; —_ | 
| CH. Tum autem Phædriæ, 

Meo fratri, gaudeo amorem eſſe omnem in tranquillo, una eſt domus, 
Thais patri ſe commendavit. in clientelam & fidem | 

Nobis dedit ſe —— —— (a). | 


My Brother's good Succeſs in his Amour, 
Doth glad my Soul, for Thais now's his own, 
Since the Protection of her ſelf ſhe leaves 
To my old Father's care and management. 


The Perſon to whom they committed themſelves, was call dITe:c471 "Mar 
and was allow'd to Demand ſeveral Services of them, in which if they "WM 
fail'd, or if they negleQed to chooſe a Patron, an Action was com.” 
menc'd againſt them before the Polemarchus, call'd Argos ao ts div, 8 
whereupon their Goods were Confiſcated. 8 = 4 

In conſideration of the Privileges allow'd them, the Common“ 
wealth requir'd them to perform ſeveral Duties; for inſtance, in t 
Panatheneza, a Feſtival celebrated in Honour of Minerva, the Men wer: 
oblig'd to carry certain Veſſels call'd SA , whereby are meant nes 
Spades as Meurſius and the Tranſlator of Harpocration have explain thi 
Word, but Naviculæ, little Ships, which were Signs of their Fo. .: 
reign Extraction; which few have hitherto rightly underſtool/ 2 
Hence they were term'd o+29t1s, Or oxa2n00g, by the Ancient 
Writers of Comedy. The Women carry'd del,, Veſſels of Water, 
or Fudd ea, Umbrellas, to defend the Free Women from the Weather 8 
and are thence nam'd vJe:ageoi, and oxiadnoozet. This laſt Cuſton- . 
was begun after Xerxes and the Perſians had been driven out c, 
Greece, when the Athenians, becoming inſolent with Succeſs, fet1F 
greater value upon the Freedom of their City, than they had former 3 
r e i 
* Befide this, the Men paid an annual Tribute of Twelve Drachn! 
tho' Heſhebius mentioneth Ten only, and the Women that had no Son, 
Were liable to be Taxed Six; but ſuch as had Sons that paid, wer 


excus'd This Tribute was call'd MeToixtor, and was exacted not on) 
of thoſe that dwelt in Athens, but of all ſuch as ſettled themſelves iu 
any Town of Attica, as appears from the inſtance given us by He 
(:) in Oropus, which was an Athenian Town, ſituated upon the Con. 
fines of Bæotia About the time of Xeres's Invaſion upon Greece,7 


#21iſtacles having by his eminent Service rais'd himſelf to great Powe! 1 


in the Common- wealth, prevail'd ſo far upon the Athenians, th 
rhey remitted this Exaction, and continu'd the Sojourners in the 
enjoyment of their Privileges, without requiring any ſuch acknov- 
{edgment from them (a). How long they enjoy'd this Immunity, | 
Cannot tell, but it is certain they kept it not long, and probably i 
might be taken from them, and the Act repeal'd; as ſoon as 7hen' 


33 


() AR ult. Scen. ult (4) Æliani Varig Hiſtoria Lib, VI FIC? (c)0 3 
. A Philo, (2) Diode: S:cal, J. AI. JET... K Bore 3 2 
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fell into Diſgrace. Upon non-payment of this Im poſition, the 
aquent was immediately ſeiz d by the Tax-maſters, and carried 
_ y to the Market ſer apart for that Purpoſe, (call'd by Plutarch 
%% (2), and by Demoſthenes (b) II eHe¹U 74 Mz]orxis where 
My were exposd to Sale by the Ilwan/z, who were Officers con- 
id in the publick Revenues. And this Fate had the Famous Phi- 
ypber Xenocrates undergone, had not Lycurgus reſcu'd him out of the 
ds of the Officers, as Plutarch reports (c); Diogenes Laertius (d) tells 
he was actually Sold, becauſe he had not wherewithal to pay the 
Pribute, but was redeem'd by Demetrius the Phalerean, who becauſe 
He would not Violate the Laws of the City, nor yet could endure to 
Fee ſo great and uſeful a Man reduc'd to ſo miſerable a Condition, re- 
*for'd * his Liberty, and paid for him what the Tax-maſter de- 
manded. | 1 
| But tho' theſe Men were incapable of having any Preferment, or 
* Hearing any Office in the Common-wealth, yet they were not wholly 
Heſtitute of Encouragements to the Practice of Vertue, and the un- 
xtaking of Noble Actions, and being ſerviceable to the Publick. 
Por ſuch as ſignaliz d themſelves by any notable Exploit, were ſeldom 
, Waſs'd by neglected, or unrewarded; but were taken into publick 
, "Fonſideration, and by a ſpecial Edict of the People, Honour'd with an 
. Immunity from all Impoſitions, Taxes, and other Duties, except ſuch 
were requir'd of the Free-born Citizens, and therefore they call'd 
| Wis Honour Igor, and the Perſons that enjoy'd it I9072a+1s, be- 
„ gauſe they did 1g T:a<ty Tots d, pay only an equal Proportion with 
he Citizens. This was a ſort of an half Freedom, being the ſame with 
= hat we ſometimes find call'd A7eAua, of which I have ſpoken alrea - 


> os L 


„y, and was granted to Foreigners that had deſerved well of the Pub- 


. ick, but not merited enough to be Enroll'd amongſt the true Citi- 
ens; an Inſtance of which we have in Perdiccas, King of Macedon, and 
% Pmetimes in whole Cities and Common- wealths, that had by ſome 
pecial Service demonſtrated the Kindneſs and good Affection they 


, "Fore to Athens; two Examples of this we have in the Thebans and O- 


„ ut hiens in Theophraſtus, as he is Cited by Suidgs, to whom with Har- 


Pp ocr ation and Heſychius, we are chiefly oblig'd for theſe Accounts. 


79 Z 
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Fncrous part of the Inhabitants of Attica, I mean the Servanrs,of which 
73 here were two Sorts, the Firſt was of thoſe, that thro' Poverty were 


11 
| 


Al 


, N 7 pot having any Suffrage in publick Affairs, by Reaſon of their Indi- 

„ gence, it being forbidden at ſome times (for this Prohibition was 

„ot perpetual) that Perſons not having ſuch an Eſtate as was menti- 

e on d in the Law, ſhould have the Privilege of giving their Voices. 

. ele were properly call'd Ohres, and IIe) (e), and were the moſt 

1 nteel fort of Servants, being only in that State during their own 
1 


Leleaſe themſelves from Servitude. 


W 
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Pallas lib. III. c 8, 


[ proceed in the next place, to ſpeak of the Third, and moſt nu- 
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Maſters, or (if they became able to ſubſiſt by themſelves) wholly to 


| 2 ( Flaminio. (5) Orat. I. in Ariſtogit. (c) Los. cit, (4) Xenocrate. 
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The Second ſort of Servants,were ſuch, as were wholly in the 


and at the Diſpoſal of their Lords, who had as good a Title to th? 
to their Land and Eſtates, a conſiderable part of which they wen 
ſteem'd · They were wholly at their Command, to be employ'd 
ſaw convenient, in the worſt and moſt wretched Drudgeries; 8 
be us'd at their Diſcretion, Pinch'd, Starv'd, Beaten, Tormented 
that, in moſt Places, without any Appeal to Superior Power, an 
niſh'd even with Death it ſelf. And, which yet farther enhansd 
Miſery of their Condition, they had no hopes of recovering their 
dom themſelves, or procuring it for their Poſterity, but were to 
tinue in the ſame Condition, as long as they liv'd, and all the (Pp 
ritance they could leave their Children (for their Maſters not on} 
low d, but encourag?d them to Marry, that they might encre 
Number) was the Poſſeſſion of their Parents Miſeries, and a Cond; ** 
ſcarce any way better than that of Beaſts. : 1 
The Ancients were very ſenſible of the hard Uſage Slaves met vi 
and the earneſt deſire of Liberty, that reign'd in their own Breaſt; 
made em always forward to expoſe their Lives in the Defence c 
was a ſufficient Cauſe to beget in them a Jealouſie of the like in ow 
Perſons; Men being generally very apt to ſuſpect others of the 
Paſſions and Inclinations, which themſelves have been guilty of. 
we find them very Induſtrious to prevent and Fla, all ſuch m 
ons, by keeping the Slaves at a very great diſtance from them, b 
means condeſcending (I ſpeak of the generality of them) to con 
Familiarly with them; by inſtilling into them a mean Opinio 
themſelves ; debaſing their Natures, and extinguiſhing in them 
much as poſſible) all Sparks of Generoſity and Man-hood, by an“ 
| beral Education, and accuſtoming them to Blows and Stripes, vu 
_ they thought were very diſagreeable to Ingenuous Natures ; and 
duing them with hard Labour and Want; and. in ſhort, by vi" 
them almoſt in the ſame manner, nay. ſometimes worſe than we: 
Brute Animals, A ſufficient proof whereof (were there no more)? 
have in the Famous Roman Cato, a Man celebrated in all Ages for 
exact obſervance of the niceſt Rules of Juſtice ; nor doth it at ali 
validate the Evidence, that this was done by a Roman, ſince bott 
Rome, and in Greece, and moſt other Civilizd Countries, the uſag 
Slaves ſeems to have been much what the Tame, ſome few Alterat 
excepted. 1 his Cato (Plutarch tells us) when his Servants grew 
and unkr for Labour, notwithſtanding they had been very Faith 
and Serviceable to him, and had ſpent their Youth and Strengt\ 
Labouring for him; for all this, when Years came upon them, 1 
their Strength fail'd them, would not be at the charge of maintain 
them, but either turn'd them away, unable to provide for themſcl: 
or let them ſtarve to Death in his own Family (a). It is tu; 
this Barbariry was not practis'd in all Places, and my Author thing 
the Cenſor blame-worghy for it, imputing it to a Savage and ui 
natural Temper; yet hence appears the, miſerable Condition Wi 
Slaves, that were forc'd to undergo the molt Arbitrary, and um 
juſt Impoſitions of the Cruelleſt and moſt Barbarous Tyrants. No 
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% vpvpetter to ſhow you what State they were in, Iwill give you a 
ae of the conſtant Behaviour of their Maſters towards them in a 
1 aſtances, which were not the effects of the Paſſion, Pride, or Hu- 


ur of private Perſons, but the common and general Practice of the 
Whole Country. | 

5 n boar OTE" an unſufferable piece of Impudence, for a Servant 
© Tmitate the Free- men in any thing, or affect to be like them in 
eir Dreſs, or any part of their Behaviour. In thoſe Cities, where 
ey let their Hair grow long, for a Servant to have long Hair, was 
MW unpardonable Offence, inſomuch that the Comedian, ſpeaking it 
Proverbially of one that does what becomes him not, ſays, 


EmuTe Sita Jiao ov xopluy ty 016 (a). 


Then you diſdaining your own State, affe 
1 To wear long Hair as Free- men.. of 
rey had a peculiar Form, after which they cut their Hair, call'd Oele 
„J omodody;, which they laid aſide, if ever Fortune was fo propiti- 
bus, as to reſtore em their Liberty. And becauſe Slaves were general- 
y Rude and Ignorant, therefore ty 74s evÞpgno{ud';s om i Luvyns 
relies, was Proverbially apply'd to any Dull, Stupid Fellow (b). The 
ree- men's Coats were 4/49/429/2291, had two Sleeves; whereas thoſe 


- 


m of Slaves were £7:-:4449axu, had only one Sleeve (c). _ 
8s At Athens, it was common to be in Love with Boys. Socrates and 
Plates Amours are notorious enough, and Solon himſelf was too weak 


to reſiſt this Paſſion, but thought it neither Unlawful, nor Scandalous, 
1 2 but on the contrary Honourable, and well becoming an Ingenuous E- 
11 ducation ; therefore he forbad Slaves the uſe of this Pleaſure, © as it 
u“ were inviting the Worthy to practice, when he commanded the Un- 
| (28 © worthy to forbear, ſays Plutarch (a). The ſame Law-giver forbad 
{228 them to Anoint, or Perfume themſelves with ſweet Odours, allowin 

x: thoſe pieces of Gentility, only to Perſons of better Birth and Quality. 
cs Slaves were neither permitted to plead for themſelves, nor to be Wit- 
1788 neſles in any Cauſe. Thus Terence, the Scene of whoſe Action is laid 
in Athens, expreſly affirms in his Phormio (e). ee 


Servum hominem cauſam orare leges non ſinunt, 

| Neq; teſtimonii dictio eſt. | 

Vet it was Cuſtomary to extort Confeſſions from them by Tortures 
Which, becauſe they were often ſo violent as to occaſion the Death 

of the Slave, or to diſable him from being ſerviceable to his Maſter; 

whoever demanded any Slave for this end (which was call'd @g9tu- 

del, and the Action Tesxanos,) was oblig'd to give his Maſter a ſuf- 
ficient Security to anſwer the loſs of his Slave (F). The ſeveral ways 

of Torturing Slaves are briefly compriz'd in the following Verſes of 


Ariſtophanes (g). 


S 


(e) Ariftophan. Avibus, (4) Euftath. II. 2". p. 59. Edit. Baſ. (e) Pol- 
lun On. I. VII. c. 13. (a) Sotone. (e) Act. II. Scen. I (J) Demoſt he- 
nes Orat. adv. Pantænetum. (g) Raps, AF, II- Scen. VI. 
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ZANO. Bzoavile w # made Telovi auCor. : 
AIAK. Kat mo; Bageriow; ZANO. IIA Tegmov, & KAILAKI 
Aioas, uh, 6, very id wasry er, Jon, 
ETeeCaov, emiTe Teas pivas oz& ty Nov, 

TlaivOss enilit0es, mdr]a Thang, M We7ow 
My TuT]s 78To0v, H yuleio vio. | " 
Slaves were not permitted to Communicate at the Worſhip of ſon; 
of the Deities, but were accounted Unholy and Prophane ; up 
thought to be Offeniive to the Gods, and to Pollute the Worſhip 178 
their Preſence ; as for inſtance, at the Worſhip of the Eumenide:, it 8 
Furies, at Athens; and Hercules, at Rome. Of which I ſhall have oc, WF 

ſion to ſpeak ſomething more hereafter. . =... 
Their Education was quite different from that of Free-born Chil 3$# 
dren : theſe were inſtructed in all the Liberal Arts, the others o 8 
taught how to Obey, and Drudge in their Maſters Buſineſs. An 
| Whereas the common method was, to win thoſe of Ingenuous Bit! RF? 
by gentle means into a performance of their Duty, the manner of I 
toring Slaves was the ſame which they us'd to Tame Wild Bea 
namely, Stripes, and the Cruelleſt Severity. For all this, there wart 
ed not ſome, whom Nature had Bleſs'd with a more happy Geniu} 2 
and a larger ſhare of Parts than the reſt, and Fortune directed 
Kind and Gentle Maſters, that by their great Improvements in Lean 
ing and Wiſdom, were a ſufficient evidence, that Nobility of Sou!“ 
and Greatneſs of Underſtanding are not confin'd to any Rank «} 
Quality, but that even the meaneſt and moſt abje& Perſons may diu, 
into the moſt hidden Secrets of Nature, and be admitted to the mol} Þ 
intimate Converſe with the Muſes. To prove this, we need only} * 
mention Æſop, the Author of the Fables: Aleman (a) the Poet, and i} 

pictetus the Famous Moraliſt, of whoſe Poverty and Servile condition} 7 
we have mention in this Epigram. . _=_ 
AZAG Eri - yeriulw, Y upd) ns, 

Kat mevilu Less, x; - AbaydTors, 

The Gods to me great Favours do diſpenſe, —K 
Tho'n Bondage, Crippled, and in Indigence. J. 4 
They thought it a Preſumption, and a ſort of leſſening the Freebon 
Citizens, to call Slaves by any Name that was in uſe amongſt them; | 
But if any Man was ſo Bold, as to give his Servant the Name of? 
Perſon of Quality, or Honour, it was a ſignal Aﬀront. Domitian is © 
ſaid to have puniſh'd Met ius Pompoſianus, for calling his Slaves by the 5 
IIluſtrious Names of Hannibal and Mago; and, to come nearer to 
our purpoſe, the Athenians enacted a Law, that no Man ſhould pte. 
ſume to call any of his Servants by the Names of Harmodius and“ 
Ariſtagiton, two Famous Patriots, that with Courage and Reſolution © 
opposd the Tyranny of Piſiſtratus's Sons (6). At the tame place Þs 


(y) Alien. V. H. (6) Alex, ab Alex, I. III. c 6. 
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e was a Law, whereby they were prohibited to derive tlie name 
their Slave: from any of the Solemn Games: Whence this Queſti- 
is propounded by 4theneus (a); How came it to paſs that Nemes 
Minſtrel derived her Name from the Nemean Games? For the moſt 
r, as Strabo reports, they were call'd after the Names of their Na- 

e Countries, as Aus, or Sues, if they were Born in Lyaia or 
.; or, by the Names which were moſt us'd in thoſe Nations, as 

es, or Midas in Phrygia; Tibias in Paphlagonia. The moſt com- 


oa Names in Athens were Geta and Davw, being taken from the 
"Wres and Paci, who, as my Author thinks, were formerly call'd A, 


"F Davi (). They ſeldom conſiſted of above two Syllables, and there- 
Pre Demoſthenes having objeRed to Aſchines, that his Father was a 
eve, tells him farther as a proof of what he affirm'd, that he had 
iſify'd his Name, calling him Atrometus, whereas in truth it was 


li | Fa 5 . 
omes (c). The reaſon of this ſeems to have been, that their Names 


i : 
ing ſhort, might be more eaſily and quickly pronounc'd. Upon 
„ie ſame account, Oppran adviles to give Dogs ſhort Names, 
3. J — OUvepaTd THUAGKEOL 

5 = 4 60 5 ; 
„„ „ Bad 110%, Foz d, Joly ta PuZiv axen (c). 


Let Hounds which are deſign'd for Game and Sport, 
% Have Names impos'd that eaſie be, and ſhort ; 
3 Leaſtat the Hunts-man's call they trace in vain, 
And run with open cry confus'dly o'er the Plain. | 
Hence it was common for Slaves, who had recover'd their Freedom, 
to change their ſervile Names for others, which had more Syllables. 
FE Thus Stephan is ſaid in the Epigram, to have chang'd that Name for 
"F -Philoſtephanus (d). 
* Hy re @]wyhc, Y THs d vw ö megrodas 

TIA&Te&, Y YEYernTr" WU Þiao5egaycs 


Above all things, eſpecial Care was taken that Slaves ſhould not 
wear Arms, which (ſince their number was almoſt Twenty times as 
great as that of the Citizens) might have been dangerous to the Pub- 
lick. For this Reaſon it was nor uſual for them to Serve in the Wars, 
and therefore when Virgil ſpeaks of a Slave's aſſiſting in the War of 
Troy, he tells us, it was contrary to Law and Cuſtom, 
3 ix unus Helenor, 

Et Lycus elapſi, quorum primevus Helenor ; 

Mzonio reg! quem ſerva Licymnia furtim | 
Suſtulerat, wetitiſque ad Trojam miſerat armis (e). 


Scarce Lycus and Helenor ſcap'd away 

From the ſad Ruins of that diſmal Day. _ 
Againſt th' enacted Law for Slaves, in Arms 
Helenor had Stole off co War's Alarms 


— 


(e) Deipnoſoph. lib. XIII. (6) Strabo 1. VII. (e) Orat. 3c! Seu. 
(aA) Kumnyerm. (e) AÆneid I. IX. v. 545. 
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62 Of the Civil Government of Athens; 
For he a Spurious Iſſue was brought forth 
By a Bond-womaa of Plebeian Worth 


To the Mæonian King: = _ 7. 
vet ſometimes we find the Slaves Arm'd in the Defence of their M. 


ſters and themſelves; but this was never allow'd except in Caſes of 
moſt extreme Danger, when all other means of preſerving the Com. 
mon-wealth were taken away. The firſt time it was practis'd, is ſaid 
to have been when the Perſians under Darius invaded the Atheni ans and KA 

receiv'd a total Overthrow by them in Marathon (a). The like wa; Fs 


afterwards put in Praclice by other Common-wealths, but not with. 


out great Caution; Cleomencs, King of Sparta, being ſore preſs'd by Þ 7? 
the Macedonians and Acheans, and finding himſelf unable to make Head!“ 
againſt them, arm'd Two thouſand ot the Helote, or Lacedemonian Þ 7 
Slaves, that he might make a tit Body to oppoſe Antigonus s Leucaſpide, Þ | 
or White Shiclds; but venrur'd not to Liſt any more of them, tho 
Laconia was at that time Furniſh'd with much greater Numbers (3), þ 


And their Prudence in this Caſe deſ-:ves Commendation, for having Þ 
exaſperated them ſo mucli by their hard Uſage, they had no reaſon to Þ 
expect any Mercy from them, if ever they ſhould ger the upper Hand, 
And it is very wonderful, that Four hundred thouſand Men ſhould 
groan under the Oppreſſion of Twenty, or {thirty thouſand (for thoſe, 
I have told you already, were the Numbers of the Slaves, Citizens, and 
Sojourners, in Attica) without ever (tome few times excepted) attempt- 
ing to aſſert their Liberty, when 'tis evident, they wanted not 
ſtrength to turn the State upſide-down ;- neither could they be deſti- 
tute of Opportunities, eſpecially in times of War, Sedition, and Tu- 
mults, in which the City was continually embroil'd, to accomplith 
ſuch a Deſign. But this muſt be aſcrib'd partly to the watchful Eye, 
their Maſters, and the whole State had upon them; and partly to 
that Cowardice and Degeneracy, which uſually debaſe the Minds of 
thoſe, whom Fortune has plac d in a ſervile Condition, however No- 
ble and Daring they are by Nature; for it is a true ſaying of Homer, 
FD 
Are, e' dy vw x7! Sor t. 
True Valour ne er can animate that Mind. 
Whoſe inbred Seeds by Slav'ry are confin'd. + 3.4 


But neither the Care of the State, nor the great Power which Oppreſli- 
on has to debaſe Men's Souls, could always keep them in Subjection; 
but Nature ſometimes would exert it ſelf, when either a fair Opportu- 

nity invited, or ſome inſuffecable Oppreſſion compell d them to endca- 

vour the Recovery of their Liberties, that is, their Lives and Fortunes 
into their own Hands. Athenæus reports, that in Attica they once 
ſciz'd upon the Caſtle of Sunium, and committed Ravages throughout 
the Country; and at the ſame time made their ſecond Inſurrection in 

Sicily, for in that Country they frequently Rebell'd, but were at laſt 

reduc'd with great Slaughter, no leſs than a Million of them being 


p_—_— 
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(a) Pauſanias. (b) Plutarch. Cleomens. 
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ac). Several other Efforts we find made by them in otherPlaces, 

e great danger, and almoſt utter ſubverſion of thoſe Countries. 

times, in times of War, the Slaves deſerted to the Enemy, the do- 

BE which they call'd avTopontiy (5), which, excepting Theft, Crime 
Moſt peculiar to them, was the moſt common Offence they commit- 

“being in moſt Places the only way they had to deliver them. 

es; but if they were taken, they were made to pay dearly for 

Ir deſire of Freedom, being bound faſt to a Wheel, and Un- 
Urcifully beaten with Whips, as the Comedian tells us, | 

HN O- avropocly Taggr dag, 

EEx rev X Amur pactys CO ,. 

I wretched Slaves harraſs'd, and weary'd out 

Under the Thraldom of dire Servitude, 

Should but anticipate ſweet Freedom's Joys, 

And make Revolt to their more gentle Foes, 

Faſt to a Wheel being bound with Cords, they're Whipt. 
1 2 . yo 3 . 
The ſame Puniſhment was inflifted on them for Theft, as we learn 
from Horace (4), | | 
Non furtum feci, nec fugi, ſ mihi dicat 
Servus, habes pretium, loris non ureris, 279. 

Suppoſe my Slave ſhould ſay, I neither Fly 

Nor Steal: Well, thou haſt thy reward, lay I, | | 

Thou art not Scourg d. — Mr. Creech. 
Gmetimes they were rack'd upon the Wheel, (a Cruelty never pra- 
Ris'd upon any Free-born Per ſon) to Extort a Confeſſion from them, 
When they were ſuſpected to have been Acceſſory to any Villainous 
eſign, as Ariſtophaues informs us in his firſt Comedy, where one 

Bays to a Slave, | 


Emi 9% Te9%s 0 det o' excel cp:Cauuluey 
EiTely d Te7aVeo Weds. — 
We ought to Rack you with inceſſant Pain, | 
To force you to reveal your Rogueries 7. A 


The common way of correQing them for any Offence, was to Scourge 
them with Whips; whence a Villain that had been guilty of any 
Crime that deſerv'd Puniſhment, was faid verſity, to ſtand in need of, 
ind as it were, Itch for a Scourge. Sometimes to prevent their ſhrink- 
Ing, or running away, they were tied faſt to a Pillar; and therefore 
Mperides in Pollux ſaith, xesp20 a5 ©% 78 xo, Side For fo, I 
think, that place ought to be read, and not, zgepeo.ow £ 3s xiovos, £=5- 
Feices (e), as the Vulgar Editiogs have it. | „ 


1 
13 


: They who were convicted of any notorious Offence, were Con- 
; {End to Grind at the Mill, a Labour excceding toilſom in thoſe 

(5 — | | 2 5 
2 


| (2) Athenew Deipn. 1. VI. (%) Ariſtoph Equit. (e) Ariſtoph. Pace. (d) 
- {eilt. lib. I. (e) Onomaſt. I. III. c. 8. _ 5 
| | | AY 35 
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Days, when they were forc'd to beat their Grain into Meal, being un 
acquainted with the eaſie way of Grinding, which is us'd among} , al 
and was the invention of later Ages. And therefore when they ha 1 
a a inindto expreſs the greatneſs of any Labour or Toil, it was uſa) „ 7 
compare it to Grinding in a Mill, Iibi mecum erit, Craſſe, in eds 
piſtrino vivendum, ſays Tully (a), that is, You and I, c Hus, muſt u. 
dergo the ſame troubleſome courſe of Life. But beſide the Labo ! 
they were put to, they were beaten with Rods, or Scourges, ſon, {> 
times, if their Offence was very great, to Death, as we learn fan 
Terence, the Scene of whoſe Drama is laid in Attica, f 


Vierberibus cæſum te in piſtrinum, Dave, dedam uſque ad necem (4) a 
I'II have you flea'd, you Villainous Cur, to Death. 5. | 


Or elſe, as others underſtand this Place, they were Condemn'd to tx! 
Puniſhment, as long as they liv'd. 3 = Y 
Theſe Mills were call'd in general Mvaovss, which Word, becauſ 
of the Cruelty there exercis d upon poor Slaves, Pollux tells us was!) Bo 
Venus, Unlucky, or Inauſpicious, and not to be nam'd, and ther“ i 

fore be calls it £/joreriuos oix@. They had ſeveral Names from thb 
different Sorts of Grain that was ground in them, as, Xovegximn, uh ; 
Nod eon, AnpiTeld, C et, Zar, Or Co, and Zub? 
whence comes the word CD, to examine upon the Rack, as vu 
uſual in that Place (c). „ 15 3 
It was likewiſe cuſtomary to ſtigmatize Slaves, which was uſual 
done in the Forehead, as being moſt viſible ; ſometimes other pen, 
were thus us'd, it being cuſtomary, as Galen obſerves (d), to Punibſ? 
the Member that had Offended: if the Slave was a Glutton, his Beli wa: 
muſt ſuffer; if a Tell-tale, his Tongue muſt be cut out, and fo of ti the 
reſt. The common way of Stigmatizing was, by burning the Mem 
ber with a red-hot Tron mark'd with certain Letters, till a fair Impte 
ſion was made, and then pouring Ink into the Furrows, that the I 
ſcription might be the more conſpicuous. Perſons thus us'd. were call 
ST He ia, and ETiyovss, ſaith Pollux; or Attagæ, becauſe that Bini 
was 791#4v7];eQ@Q>, of divers Colours, as 4riſftophanes tells us (e). Pn 
calls them Inſcript! (F); and others Literati, as Plautus, 8 | 
—— |; hic literatus me ſinat. | 
And what the ſame Author means by Trium literarum home, no Mn 
can be ignorant. This Puniſhment was ſeldom or never infii&|F, 
upon any. but Slaves, and with them it was ſo frequent, that the %, 
mians, when they gave a great number of Slaves their Liberty, ane 
admitted them to Offices in the State, were branded with the Ini N 
mous name of Literati, 8 N 8 1 
Ds Ai q . 68 awoavyetuluaT0, 
The Samian People (Fy for Shame) 3 | 
For ſtore of Letters have great Fame, Dr. Liithtm 


(a) De Orat. (6) Andria. (c) Pollux lib. III. c. 8. Heſychius, Sidi. 
Etymolog. (a) Lib. VI. (e) Avibus. (F) Lib. XVIII. e. 3. of 
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b 3 ith Ariſtophanes in Plutarch (a); tho' others, and amongſt them Plus 
„ himſelf, aſſign different Reaſons for this Appellation (5). This 


s the greateſt mark of Infamy, that could be inflicted on them, 
a therefore Phocylides adviſes to forbear it, even in Slaves, 


0 "4 
5 
| 
RY 2, 
& 5 


thoſe of the meaneſt Rank (4). T8 Nei, dſeris , mn 5 
son, d jzvv4s, to be Stigmatix d, ſays he, is reputed a mark of Ruality, 


STiſud]a pn Ins, enoreSiCoy S$$2g morn (c). 
Brand not your Slaves with Characters of Infamy. 


n the contrary in Thrace, Herodotis tells us, it was accounted a Badge 


Honour, and us'd by none bur Perſons of Credit, nor omitted, but 


want * hich, i a diſgrace. The ſame is affirm'd by Claudian of the 
Heloni, who inhabited a part of Scythia (e). h 


| i Membraq; qui ferro gaudet pinxiſſe Gelonus. 


nd ſome relate, That the Ancient Britains tenellis infantibus notas, cer 


| b#/q; fguras animalium ardenti ferro imprimebant; Imprinted upon the 
© Bodics of their Infants, the Figures of Animals and other Marks 


ith hot Irons (7). The fame is likewiſe affirm'd by Tertullian (g), 
ho reports, that the Britains were diſtinguiſh'd by ſuch marks or 


| $:12mata, in the ſame manner as the Garamantes by their Feathers, the 


arbarians by their Curls, and the Athenians by their Graſhoppers, And 


E Claudian mentions the ſame Cuſtom (Y): 
3 ; | Ferroq; notatas 


Perlegit exſangues Picto moriente figuras. 


| But it mult not be forgotten in this place, that Slaves were not only 
Ebranded with Stigmata for a Puniſhment of their Offences; but (which 
was the common end of theſe Marks) to diſtinguiſh them, in caſe 


they ſhould deſert their Maſters. For which purpoſe, it was common 


= 
©S> 


* 
* 
— 


B. 


to Brand their Soldiers; only with this difference, that whereas Slaves 
were commonly Stigmatiz'd in their Forehead, and with the Name or 


ſome peculiar Character belonging to their Maſters; Soldiers were 


Branded in the Hand, and with the Name or Character of their General. 
After the ſame manner it was likewiſe cuſtomary to Stigmatize the 
Worſhippers andVotaries of ſome of the Gods, Whence Lucian ſpeaking 
of the Votaries of the Syrian Goddeſs, affirms, they were all branded with 
certain Marks, ſome in the palms of their Hands, and others in their Necks. 
© Whence it became cuſtomary for all the Aſſy rians thus to Stigmatize themſelves. 
And Theodoret is of Opinion (i), that the Fews were forbidden to brand 
7 themſelves with Stigmata, becauſe the Idolaters, by that Ceremony. 
us'd to Conſecrate themſelves to their falſe Deities. The Marks us d 
on theſe Occaſions were various. Sometimes they contain'd the 
name of the God, ſometimes his particular Enſign (T&29o1por), ſuch 
were the Thunderbolt of Jupiter, the Trident of Neptune, the Ivy of Bac- 
chus: Whence Prleomee Philopator was by ſome Nick-nam'd Gallus 
| dig T9 QUAN U ¹ Koei la, becauſe his Body was mark'd with 
| the Figures of Ivy- leaves (k). Or laitly, they mark'd themſelves 
| with ſome myſtical Number, whereby the God's name was deſcrib'd 3 


708 Pericle. (b) Eraſm. Adags (e) V. vis, { a) Lib.V. 0 Lib. Lin Rufi- 


num. (F) Lucas de Linda Deſcr. Orbis. (g) De veland. Virgin. () De bells 
6::ico, (i) Quæſt. ia Levit XVIII. Q Erymolog. Magni AuGur 9 
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Law againſt them, which they call'd TC 9 wX or Aixias gi 


had us'd too much Severity in Puniſhing them; and if it appear'd Þ* 


zen did them any injury, they were allow'd to vindicate themſelves ſh 
by a Courſe of Law (e). . | 45 


A 
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Thus the Sun, who was ſignify'd by the Number DCVIII. is ſaid to 


have been repreſented by theſe two Numeral Letters XH (a). Theſs BY 
three ways of Stigmatizing are all expreſs'd by St. John in the Book of 
Revelation (b); and he cauſeth all, both Small and Great, Rich and Por, 
Free and Bond, to receive à mark in their Right Hand, or in their Foreheaa;, 
And that no Man might Buy or Sell, ſave he that had the Mark, or th 
name of the Beaſt, or the number of his Mame. But to return from thi; 
Digreſſion. | : 

Slaves were treated with more Humanity at Athens than in moſt o. 
ther Places, for if any of them were grievouſly Oppreſs'd, they wer: # 
allow'd to fly for Sanctuary to Theſew's Temple, whence to force them 
was an Act of Sacrilege (c). And thoſe that had been barbarouſy| 
treated by their Maſters, had the Privilege of commencing a Suit a 


_ 1108 
1 
* 3 
oP * 
* : 
8 n 
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I 8 •4 , 


the former of which was againſt ſuch, as had made any violent At. 
tempts upon the Chaſtity of their Slaves ; the latter againſt thoſe, that 


that the Complaint was reaſonable and juſt, the Maſter was oblig'd to 
Sell his Slave. This is plainly prov'd by Julius Pollux (d), out of 4. 
riflophanes's Hore, whence he cites the following Verſes : 
Et Hi #275 Ov &51V ers , neee 
Aegptiy, z, d tas ay wvewrnl! ,, 
Unleſs it be moſt expedient to fly to the Temple of Theſeus, and there remain 
till we are Sold to another Maſter, The ſame he obſerves out of Eupol;'s 
THANE, 1 | 55 
Kang TULINE Te X801, ce ref ow 
Alvi, 5 . | 
They endure theſe Evils, and do not demand to be Sold. Neither did the 
Law ſecure them only from their own Maſters, but if any other Citi- 


Beſides the being deliver'd from the injuriousTreatment of Tyrants, Nine 
the Slaves at Athens had a great deal the Advantage of their Brethren deck 
in other Places, in many Reſpects; they might uſe their Tongues with 


far greater Freedom, as appears every where from the Comedies of 4- i oy 
riſtophanes, Plautus, and Terence; and indulge themſelves in the Enjoy- Wy..: 
ment of a great many Pleaſures, which in other Places they had not nor 
the ſmalleſt Taſte of; inſomuch that Demoſthenes tells us, The Con- We... 
dition of a Slave in Athens was preferable to that of a Free Denixon in gl 
ſome other Cities (F); and Plautus ſufficiently teſtifies the truth of I. 
what he ſaith, e | | ET * 


Atque id ne vos miremini, homines ſervulos elf 
Potares amare, atque ad cænam condicere; 
Licet hoc Athenis —— (g) 


| (a) Conf. Martianw Capella. (I) Cap. XIII. v. 16, 17. (e) Plucarch 
Theſeo. (4d) Lib. VII. c. 2. (e) Arhenaus Deipniſoph, Lib. VI. (J) Phi-. > 


The 


as 
— 


lip. II. (g) Sricho. 
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The Laws at Athens don't our Slaves reſtrain 
From Pleaſure, Mirth, and Gayety of Life, 
For they may revel, be inflam'd with Love, 
And live as much at Eaſe, as ſome Free Denizons. P | 
ETarther, they were permitted to get Eſtates for themſelves, paying 
iy a ſmall Tribute to their Maſters every Year out of them, and if 
they could procure as much as would pay for their Ranſom, their Ma- 
fers had no 3 to hinder them from buying their Liberty, as may 
be obſerv'd from the ſame Author, who introduces a Slave ſpeaking 
Oo oo A On, Op 
Quid tu me vero libertate territas ? 
Quod ſi tu nolu, filiuſque etiam tuus, 
Vobis invith, atque amborum ingratiis, 
> Una libella liber poſſum fieri (a). 
Pray, Sir, good Words, ſince nor/you, nor your Son 
Can me my Liberty deny, altho' hy 
You pour out Threatnings with ſuch rigorous awe. 

For if I pleaſe, one Pound can me releaſe, 
And purchaſe Freedom > 2” 


gometimes, if they had been faithful and diligent in their Maſter's 
ee they diſmis'd them of their own accord; and upon the Per- 
rmance of any remarkable Service for the Publick, the State uſually 
wok care to Reward them with Liberty. Such of them as were ad- 
mitted to ſerve in the Wars, were ſeldom left in the Condition of 
Vaves, either for fear the Remembrance of their former Oppreſſion 
night move them to revolt to the Enemy, or raiſe a Sedition at Home, 
pb fair an Opportunity being put into their Hands; or, to animate em 
With greater Courage and Conſtancy to oppoſe the Invaders, when they 
Were to receive ſo great a Reward for the Dangers they underwent; or, 
decauſe it was thought unreaſonable, that ſuch as hazarded their Lives 
in Defence of their Country's Liberty, ſhould themſelves groan under 
the heavy Voak of Slavery, and be depriv'd of even the ſmalleſt part 
of that which was in a great meaſure owing to their Courage and Loy- 
plty ; for one, I ſay, or all theſe Reaſons, ſuch as upon emergent Oc- 
taſions took up Arms for the publick Safety, ſeldom fail'd of having 
their Liberty reſtor'd to them. An inſtance whereof, to mention no 
more, we have in the Slaves, that behav'd themſelves Valiantly in the 
dea-Fight at Arginuſæ, where the Athenians obtain'd a ſignal Victory 
gainſt Callicratidas, the Lacedæmonian Admiral; and therefore the 
Seve in Ariſtophanes, being almoſt ready to faint under an heavy Bur- 
den, accuſeth his own Cowardice,that hindred him from liſting him- 
It amongſt the Marine-Forces, and thereby recovering his Liberty, 


Oi ,ein Ti 8 ys ts wa pd ye (b) ; 
- Pox take this Heart, that durſt not meet 
. In boiſt'rous Seas the Spartan Fleet. 


( Caſina. (6b) Ranis AQ. I. 2 
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Slaves, as long as they were under the Government of a Maſter, w 
call'd Olxt. ), but after their Freedom was granted them, they wm 
dx, not being, like the former, a part of their Maſter's Eſtate, 
only oblig'd to ſome grateful Acknowledgments, and ſmall Sev])⁴]⁵ 
(), ſuch as were requir'd of the MJ, to whom they were in ſo 
few things inferiour ; but ſeldom arriv'd to the Dignity of Citi 


eſpecially if they had receiv'd their Freedom from a private Pes 


and not upon a publick Account ; for ſuch as were advanc'd for pa 

lick Services, ſeem to have liv'd in great Repute, and enjoy'd a lu; 

| ſhare of Liberty than others, that had only merited their Freedon\= 

the Obligations they had laid upon particular Perſons. Theſe ties M8 

fore were ſometimes advanc'd to be Citizens, yet not without t: 

| Oppoſition or diflike of many: ; = 
Kel » ae be, Tes = veunaynratſes pies, 

Key TIAaTwas bus eivar, xdvti exon d\eoriuTAs. = 

It being diſhonourable to rank thoſe, who had been in one Engagement at $1 


with the Platæans, that is to honour them with the Privileges of 4k ad 


vian Citizens, and from Slaves to make them Maſters, as one affirm 9 
Ariſtophanes (b. Whence there was a Law enacted, whereby iy "i 


publick Criers were forbidden to proclaim the Freedom of a Slave if 
the Theater, that being a place of publick Concourſe, and frequent 


by Men of other Cities, who would on that account, have leis vad, | 
for the Privileges of Athens (c). Laſtly, The 47:a 48251, Slaves may | 


Free were term'd 07, Baſtards ; vb 58 s Tot me3s Tus 4 YeveTir oh if 


Al, They being under a ſort of Illegitimacy, if compar d with the gen 
ine and Free-born Citizens (d). — 1 
A Tribute of twelve Drachms was exacted of the M&r⁰, and ti Bþ 
ſame with an addition of Three Oboli was requir'd of the Free- men ( 
Alſo they were oblig'd to chooſe a Ie d7ys, who was to be no otic h 
than the Maſter, out of whoſe Service they had been releas'd ; upon 8 


him they attended almoſt in the ſame manner with the Roman Librriif 

and Clientes; but in caſe they behav'd themſelves Stubbornly, and u- 

n towards him, he had power to Arreſt em, and carry en 3 ti 
efore a Judge, by whom, if they were found Guilty, they were de? 


priv'd of their Liberty, and reduc'd to their former miſerable Cond'ÞY 
tion. But if the Judge acquitted them, they became 7eauws , 
N free from their Maſter. This Action was term'd moadis div Y 
which name was alſo given to the Complaints made by Servants, and 


Freed- men againſt their Maſters and Patrons, which both of them wer Þ 7 


| allow'd to prefer, if they were not treated with all the Humanity that 


was due to their reſpective Conditions; But becauſe all the Fre ed. mens 
ublick Buſineſs, like that of the MErαοα was to be manag'd chief, 

y Proxies; at their reſtauration to Liberty, both of them had the 
Privilege of chooſing an FT7ipo7G+, or Curator, who in caſe his Cie 


receiv'd any Injury from his Patron, was to Defend him, to Appeal tor 
him, and plead his Cauſe before the Judges, who out of reſpect to 
the Patron, were appointed out of his own Tribe (F). 


© 
2 ll, ns —— R 


—_ (a) Chryſppu de Concordia I. IT. (8) Ranis AR. II. Scen. VI. (e) £ 
ſehinis Orar. in Crefiphontem. (a) Nonnis in Naxianxeni TT. A. ( 
Harpecrat, (F] Suidas Harpocrat. _ Thu) 
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ST tis was the Condition of Slaves in Athens, which, tho! in it ſelf 
boorable enough, yet if compar'd with that of their Fellow-ſuffererg 
cher Cities, ſeems very eaſie, at leaſt tolerable, and not to be re- 
81 at. I might here give you an account of the various Conditions 
lives in the ſeveral Countries of Greece, ſuch as the Peneſtæ in Theſ- 
the Clarotæ, and Mnoite in Crete; the Corynephori at Sicyon 3 the 
Voitæ at Arges, and many others; but I ſhall only at preſent lay be- 
Wc you the State of the Helote in Sparta, which, becauſe of the fre- 
Neat meation made of them in Authors, muſt not be omitted; and 
Bm their Treatment (tho' they were a more Genteel ſort of Slaves, 
i enjoy'd more Privileges (a) than the reſt) will appear the Truth 
WE what Plutarch tells us, was commonly ſaid of Sparta, EY AA 
Wy: + tad 0:-o0 HN D e gY D, Y , SAcy pans & d'or, That 
barta he that was Free, was moſt ſo; and he that was a Slave, was 
the greateſt Slave in the World (6). | - 
The Helote were ſo call'd from Helos a Laconian Town, conquer'd | 
by the Spartans, who made all the Inhabitants Priſoners of War, and 
I uc'd them into the Condition of Slaves (c). Is 
he Free-men of Sparta were forbidden the Exercife of any mean 
Mechanical Employment, and therefore the whole Care of ſupply- 
I the City with Neceſſaries was devolv'd upon the Helots, the Ground 
Ws Till'd, and all forts of Trades manag'd by them; whilſt their Ma- 
ers, Gentlemen-like, ſpent all their time in Dancing, and Feaſting, 
their Exercifes, Hunting matches, and the A, or places where 
pod Company us'd to meet (d). | „„ 
but the being Condemn'd to ſuch Drudgeries all their Lives, had 
geen, at leaſt, ſupportable, had they not been alſo treated in the moſt 
 Barbarous manner, and often Murder'd without committing any Fault, 
and without any ſhew of Juſtice. And of this the Kyqv @/12, or ſecret. 
Law, the Invention whereof ſome aſcribe to the Ephori, others to Ly- 
© @r7u, is a ſufficient proof. It was an Ordinance, (theſe are Pla- 
 #:arch's own Words) by which thoſe, who had the care of theYoung 
Men, diſpatch'd privately ſome of the ableſt of them into the Coun- 
Fry, from time to time, Arm'd only with Daggers, and taking a 

little neceſſary Proviſion with them; theſe in the Day- time hid 
themſelves in the Thickets and Clefts, and there lay cloſe ; but in 
the Night iſſu'd out into the High-ways, and Murder'd all the Helo 
they ould light upon; ſometimes they ſer upon them by Day, as 
they were at work in the Field, and k:11'd them in cold Blood, as 
I Thucydides reports in his Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian War. The ſame | 
Author tells us, (ſaith Plutarch), that a good number of them being 
crowd by Proclamation, (which was a token of their being fer 
Free) enfranchis'd for their good Services, and led about to all the 
[? Temples in token of Honour, diſappear'd all of a ſudden, being a- 
bout the number of Two thouſand, and no Man either then, or 
ſince could give any Account how they came by their Deaths. A. 
viſtotle adds, that the Ephori, ſo ſoon as they were entred into their 
EZ Office, usd to declare War againſt them, that they migh: be Maſ- 
BY Gacred with a pretence of Law, g 1 


\ 
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(a) Pollux 1. III. c. VIII. (6) Plutarch. Lycurg. (6) Strabs I. VIII. Har- 
**. (4, Plut arch, Iycurge. = © Is -- 


It is confeſs'd on all hands, (proceeds my Author,) that the Sp 


by fight a drunken Man is. They made them to Dance 9 Dance 
e 


vas Serious and Manly, becauſe they Would not have them Prophas' di 


unable to ſubſiſt of themſelves, and perhaps, deeply in debt, uu 
forc'd to part with their Freedom, and yield themſelves Slaves to ſus 


War, by which the Conquer'd became wholly at the diſpoſal of th“ 
Conquerors. Thirdly, By the perfidiouſneſs of thoſe that Traded: 
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dealt with them very hardly; for it was a thing common to force 'l 
to drink to Exceſs, and to lead them in that Condition into their Pull 
Iick- Halls, that their Children might ſee, What a contemptible and Mm 


and Sing ridiculous Songs; forbidding them expreſly to uſe any: 'Y 


their Mouths, For this Reaſon, when the Thebans made an Incurſ 1 
into Laconia, and took a great number of the Helors Priſoners, H 
could by no means perſuade them to Sing the Odes of Terpander, WF 
man, Or Spendon, Poets in repute at Lacedemon, (for ſaid they) % 
our Maſters Songs, we dare not Sing them (a). = 
Having given you a Survey of the uſage Slaves generally met u 
amongſt the Ancients, it remains that I give you an account how tl: 78 
came to fall into this deplorable Condition, from that Liberty, wii 
all Men are by Nature made Maſters of. And it ſeems to have bu 
pen d theſe Three ways. Firſt, from Poverty, whereby Men ben 
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nd 


as were able to maintain them; or Sell their Bodies to their Credit 8 


and pay them in Service, what they were not able to do in Mone 
Secondly, Vaſt numbers were reduc'd to Slavery by the chance 


* ue 


Slaves, who often Stole Perſons of Ingenuous Birth and Educatiof? 
and Sold them. Ariſtophanes tells us, the Theſſalians were notoriup ® 
for this ſort of Villany, „„ 4 
n— ]E, Il ce fr ; —_ 
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POV. How will you, Sir, get Slaves? CHR. I'II Buy with Coq; Ta 
POV. But where? ſince all the Merchants leave off Sale, og” © 
Having got Wealth enough. CHR. III warrant you, 8 
Slave-mongers will come here from Theſſaly, 2 An 
Driv'n by hopes of getting more. — J. a 

But if any Perſon were convicted of having betray'd a Free- man, 1 
was ſeverely puniſh'd by Solon's Laws, except it was his Daughter, pes 
Siſter, whom the Laws permitted them to ſell for Slaves, when cops gy 


victed of Fornication (c). = bb 

At Athens, ſeveral places in the Forum were appointed for the Sale (BF the 
Slaves, of which I have ſpoken already; and upon the firſt Day of ever air 
Month, the Merchants, calbd Ard una, brought them ini pa- 


the Market, and expos'd them to Sale (a), the Cryer ſtanding upon WM fol 


Stone erected for that purpoſe, call'd Neg]ig x-, and calling . T. 


— ns <5 
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( ) Plutarch. ibidem. : (5) Plut, Act. II. Sc. V. (c) Plutarch. Solow i — 
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(a) aviftep Ex: Equit. 
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ople together (a); whence Cicero opprobriouſly calls the Tyibunes, 
% de lapide becauſe they were ſuſpected to have been hir d to the 
znagement of a certain Affair (6). | 

At Athens, when a Slave was firſt brought Home, there was an En- 
rtainment provided to welcome him to his new Service, and certain 
eet meats were pour'd upon his Head, which for that reaſon they 
ird KdJayyrud]a (c). But T do not find that this Ceremony was pra- 
is in other Places; tho' in all Countries, Slaves were bought and Sold 
We other Commodities ; the Thracians are particularly remarkable for 
Wurchaſing them with Salt, and therefore they were call'd 129; aacs 
" Noce; Euſtathius adds, that Axwrn]a Sada, ſignified thoſe, that 
ere Bought at a very low Rate. The Chians are reported to have 
een the firſt that gave Money for Slaves (d), whereas before, they 
Id uſually been exchang'd for other Commodities, which was the 
Ancient way of Trading before the invention of Money. Homer's 
Weroes are often ſaid to have exchang'd their Captives for Proviſions, 
Ind particularly at the end of the Seventh 11; ad, 


Eye 465 otviCovJo tapunoprovſes AN 
AN 7 YiAKG, d SS) allevt ord\ger, 
5 ANA Y pivots, N d avToior Be], | 
2 Man d arSoomidia, Tigey]o 5 Sdtra Fanaars 
The Grecian Chiefs by bart'ring of their Ware, 
Their choice Proviſions and their Wine prepare; 
Some Braſs exchange, ſome Iron, fome Beaſts Hides, 
Some Slaves of War, ſome Cattle.- 


7. 4 


Whence it appears, that the barbarous Oppreſſion, and Cruelty us'd 
towards Slaves, was not an effect of the Pride of later Ages, but pra- 
Cis'd in the moſt primitive and fimple Times; How long it conti- 
znued is not certain. 35 . 
EZ Adrian is ſaid to have been the firſt that took away from Maſters, 
the power of putting their Slaves to Death, without being call'd to 
Account for it. And in the Reign of Nero, and other Cruel Empe- 
rors of Rome, the Maſters were forc'd to give them Civil Treatment, 
for fear they ſhould accuſe them, as Perſons diſaffected to the Go- 
vernment. ; | 3 | | 

3 But the growth of Chrif/2nity in the World ſeems to have put a final 
Period to that unlimitted Power, that Lords in former Ages claim'd 

over their Slaves; for the Chriſtians behav'd themſelves with abundance 

of Mildneſs and Gentleneſs towards them; partly, to encourage 
them to embrace the Chriſtian Religion, the propagating of whichthey 
aim'd at more than the promotion of their own private Intereſts; and 
partly, becauſe they thought it Barbarous and Unnatural, that Per. 
W ſons endu'd by Nature with the ſame Powers and Faculties, the ſame 
© Tempers and Inclinations with themſelves, ſhould be treated with no 
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: (a) Pollux. 1. III c. VIII. (5) Orat. in Piſon ten. (c) Aviftaph. Pluto, & 
Follus loc, cit, (a) Cal. Rhod. — NEE XXV. e. IX. 
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more kindneſs than thoſe Creatures, which are without Reaſon, «il 
have no power to reflect on their own Condition, nor be ſenſi 
of the Miſeries they lie under. ® 


* 
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CHAP. XI. 


TE Magiſtrates of Athens are divided by Aſchines (a) into Thu 9 
ſorts; the Ground of which Diſtinction is taken from th? 
different methods of their Election, and Promotion. f 
1. XeeJovn]ot, were ſuch as receiv'd their Dignity from the Peopł he 
met together in a Lawful Aſſembly, which on this occaſion was hell! 


: op 
Of the Athenian Magiſtrates, F 


4 


Je cc 
in the Puy; and were ſo call'd from the manner of their Election, n ae 
which the People gave their Votes by holding up their Hande. he 


2. Kanrw[or, were thoſe that ow'd their Promotion to Lots, whid ep 
were drawn by the Theſmothete, in Theſeus's Temple. But it muſt be? Aff 
obſerv d, that no Perſon was permitted to try his Fortune by the Ly; fal 
unleſs he had been firſt approv'd by the People; who likewile reſervi pay 
to themſelves a Power to appoint whom they pleas'd, without refer. = 
ring the deciſion to Lots; and thus Ariſtides was nominated to the Of. 
fice of archon The manner of caſting Lots was thus; The name oft 
every Candidate inſcrib'd upon a Table of Braſs, being put into af 
Urn, together with Beans, the Choice fell upon thoſe Perſons, whoſe 
Tablets were drawn out with white Beans. If any Man threw mot; 
than one Tablet into the Urn, he ſuffer'd Capital Puniſhment ()). 

3: Atge]oi, were extraordinary Officers, appointed by particul:t 7 

Tribes, or Borroughs to take care of any Buſineſs; ſuch were the Su- ny 
veyors of the publick Works, and ſuch like. _ = 
According to Selon's Conſtitutions, no Man was capable of being: 
Magiſtrate, except he was poſleſs'd of a conſiderable Eſtate ; but by We 
Ariſtides's means, the Poorer fort were admitted to a ſhare in the Go- 
vernment, and every Free Denizon rendred capable of appearing for 
the higheſt Preferments. Yet ſuch was the Modeſty of the Commons, 
that they left the chief Offices, and ſuch as the care of the Common- 
wealth depended upon, to Perſons of Superior Quality, aſpiring no 
higher than the management of petty and trivial Buſineſſes (c). Yet 
they ſeem to have been afterwards made uncapable of bearing Offices; 
Plutarch in the Life of Phociun, mentions ſome who were es 
Ts mn] ual qu F mewiev, incapable of the Government by reaſon of 
their Poverty. Neither is it improbable, that as different Factions and 
Intereſts became prevalent, ſometimes the Nobility admitted the 
Commons to a ole Semin of Employments and Offices, and ſome- 
times again excluded them. 5 5 
But tho' no Man's Quality, or Condition, could exempt him from 
bearing publick Offices, yet his courſe of Life and Behaviour might ; 


(a) Orat. in Crefiphont. Ulpian in Angrotiana. (% Demoſthenes Orat. in 
ot un de Nomine. (e) Xenophon de 2213 3 ICID a 
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ny Man had liv'd a Vitious and Scandalous Life, he was thought 
Lorthy of the meaneſt Office; it being improbable that a Perſon, 
t could not behave himſelf ſo as to gain Reputation in a private 
74 pacity, ſhould be able to demean himſelf Prudently and Wiſely in 
Ppublick Station; or that he, who had neglected his own Concerns, 
t faird in the management of them, ſhould be capable of undertaking 
blick Buſineſs, and providing for the Common- wealth. And there- 
Pre before any Man was admitted to a publick Employment, he was 
*Slig'd to give an account of himſelf, and his paſt Life, before certain 
Indges in the Forum, which was the Place appointed for his Examina- 
Pon, which they call'd Aoz:yacia (a). Nor was this alone thought 
ufficient, for tho' at this time they paſt the Tryal with Credit, yet in 
he firſt Ordinary (vel) Aſſembly after their Election, they were a 
cond time brought to the Teſt, when, if any thing Scandalous was 
ade out againſt them, they were depriv'dof their Honours (b). And of 
he Magiſtrates appointed by Lots, whoever had the Misfortune to be 
* Yepriv'd after his Election, was prohibited from coming to the publick_ 
* Aſſembly. and making Orations to the People (c). But it was a Capi- 
"tl Crime for any Man to enter upon the Magiſtracy, whilſt unable to 
day his Debts. And Actions of this Nature were heard by the Theſmo- 
bete (d). And when their Offices expir'd, they were oblig'd to give 
In account of their Management to the Noraries, (cus) and the 
Lai, which was call'd FU Huhn, and if any Man neglected to do it, or 
E had not undergone the former Probation, the People were forbidden 

| Þyan expreſs Law, to preſent him with a Crown, which was the uſual 
© Reward of ſuch as had gain'd themſelves Honour and Reputation, by 
the careful and wife Management of publick Employments, Alſo till 
their Accounts were paſs'd, they were not permitted to Sue (e) for a- 
ny other Office, or Place of Truſt, or to Travel into any Foreign Coun- 
try, or to diſpoſe of their Eſtates, or any part of them, whether by 
Will, or Conſecrating them to Pious uſes, or any other way; but the 
vhole was to remain entire, that in caſe they ſhould be found to have 
embezzel'd the publick Revenues, the City might not looſe by em. 
t The (A] Logiſtæ, who examin'd the Accounts, were Ten. If 
© any Magiſtrate negleQed to give in his Accounts, they preferr'd a- 
geainſt him an Action, which was term'd £a»yis Sixn (f). If any 
) {& Controverſy happen'd, it was determin'd by proper Judges. If it was 
t WW concerning Money, the Logiſtæ themſelves were empower'd to decide 
it. If it concern'd Affairs which belong'd to the popular Aſſembly, 


they referr'd thither. If it was about Injuries committed, it was 
brought before the Judges, who us'd to have Cognizance of ſuch 
1 WW Cauſes (z). Every Man was permitted to offer his Complaint, Pro- 
e clamation being uſually made by the publick Crier in this Form, Tis 
„. narayoriv; Who will Accuſe (; The time limited for 
Complaints was thirty Days, which being paſt, no Magiſtrate could 
? — | ' — : * — 
00 Lyfe Orat. in Evandr. Æſchines contra Timarchum. (b) Demoſt hen. 
in Theocr. (c) Demoſthenes in Ariſtogit. (d) Demoſthenes Leptinea, & Nime- 
1 WW rate. (e) Suidas, Heſychius, Æſchin. Orat de Ement. Legat. Æſchin. in 
Cteſp hone. (F) Heſychius. (g) Ulpianu in Demoſthenis Orat, de falſa legat. 
Plus. (% Aſchines Orat. ad y. gteſ buntem. ' have 
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have any farther Trouble. If any Perſon, againſt whom a Compi 
was preferr'd, refus'd to appear at the time appointed, he was u 
mon d to defend himſelf before the Senate of Five hundred; WZ 
if = did not make his Appearance, he was puniſh'd with 2% 
Inf amy. | m4 H 
This was the method of examining into the Behaviour of MW”: 
| firates after the expiration of their Offices. Neither were they MW * 
empted from being brought to Trial during their Magiſtracy ; it 
ing the Cuſtom for the Nine -4rchons in every Ordinary and ſtated (1, 
ele) Aſembly of the People, to propound this Queſtion, Whether!“ 
Magiſtrates were faithful in the diſcharge of their ſeveral Duties ? | ü 
upon that any of them was Accus'd, the Cryer made Proclamati 
that ſuch as thought the Accuſation Juſt, ſhould /ift up their Hori Ai 
which action was term'd z«]2y «-:]ovia. This being over, the reſt oft, 
Aſſembly, to whom the Magiſtrate appear'd Innocent, held up thi 
Hands, which was Sy «29701: (a). Then the Voices being nun 
ber'd on both ſides, the Majority carry'd it. E 
The Day in which the Magiſtrates entred upon their Offices, wy 
the firſt of Hecatombæon, the firſt Month in the Athenian Calendar; 
was a Solemn Feſtival, which from the occaſion had the Name: 
Elenrieia, and was celebrated with all the expreſſions of Mirth ni 
Joy, uſual on ſuch Occaſions, Alſo Sacrifices were Offer'd tot 
Gods by the Senators, and moſt of the other Magiſtrates ; and Pray. 
made for the Proſperity of the City, in the Chapel of Jupiter and 1 th 
nerva, the Councellors (G). e WT . = 


* 


e at 
Of the Nine Archons, & c. 


HE chief Magiſtrates of Athens were Nine in Number, and he 

all the common Name of Archontes, or Rulers. They were“ 
lected by Lots, but were not admitted to their Offices, till they he 
undergone a twofold Tryal, one in the Senate-houſe, call'd Ayzc:ih IF 
and a ſecond in the Forum, call'd Aoxiyariz. The Queſtions which tim IX 
Senate propos'd to them, were ſuch as theſe, Whether they were de“ 
ſcended from Anceſtors, that had been Citizens of Athens for the“ 
Generations? Of what Tribe and Hundred they were, and wheth 7 
they bore any Relation to Apollo Patrius, and Jupiter Herceus? Whey Rt 

ther they had been Dutiful to their Parents, had Serv'd in the Wark 

and had a competent Eſtate (c)? Laſtly, Whether they were g 

perfect in all the members of their Bodies? it being otherwiſe unlawful fi 
them to be Archont. And, as ſome are of Opinion, the ſame Que 
ſtions were demanded of all other Magiſtrates (4). We muſt noi, 
omit in this place, that by the foremention d Queſtion concerning? 

their Relation to Apollo Patrius and Jupiter Herceus, was enquird 


p (s) Suidas, cujus elegans eſt hac de re locus. (4) Suidas, Ulpian. in! oy T 
an. Autiphon. Orat. de Choreuta. (c) Demoſth, in Eubulid, Pollux ar ed. 3 
VIII. c. IX. () Dicearchu contra Ariſtogit. | Weta 
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ether they were Free-born Citizens of Athen, (they alone being 
: mitted to execute the Office of Archon) for all the Athenians claim'd 
"Wort of Relation to theſe Gods. Hence we are told by the Scholiaſt on 
jo TOJTLY (a), that the Archens honour'd Apollo Patrius as their Proge- 

„ when they were admitted into their Office ; ©% > Ts wn 4idevar, Saves 
eeuc, becauſe ſuch as had no Acquaint ance with him, were repus 
"M7 Foreigners. Whence that ſaying of Ariſtephanes (5), 

N ci gde aest, 
| Ofley 6 lG. icy —— 


„ they are not Barbarians, who live with Apollo Patrius. But after- 


3 Wards when the Athenian Glory was in the Declenſion, not only Men 
r che half Blood of Athens, but even Foreigners, who had been ad- 


Pitted into the City, were made 4rchons. Examples whereof are 


N 


.arian, before he was advanc'd to be Emperor of Rome (c); and Plu- 
Preh, who relates (4), that himſelf was honour'd with the Freedom 
f At bent, made a Member of the Tribe Leontis, and afterwards bore 
he Office of Arc hon. 
“But what was more peculiar to theſe Magiſtrates, was the Oath re- 


F 
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EB] (a) Nubibus. (%) Avibus, p. 596. Edit. Amftelod. (c) Xiphilinus 8 
10, Phlegon Trallianus. (d) Sympoſiac. Lib. I. Problem. X. & Lib. X. Probl. 
ultimo. (e) Pollux ibid. Idem ubique laudatur in his capitibus, 
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the Are hont, adorn'd with their Crowns, or any other to whom the C, en 
tizens had given a Crown, or other Honour or Immunity, he was to b ou 
puniſh'd with Infamy (47:.ia) as guilty of a diſreſpect not only to th, Mn 
Perſon whom he had injur'd, but to the whole Common-wealth ( er 
And thus much of the Nine Archons in common, I ſhall now ſpe We 
of them ſeverally ; only firſt begging leave to tell you, that concern, m 
ing the firſt Original of their Names nothing certain is recorded; bu Mir 
Sigonius Conjectures, that the Name of Buyo:ads, and Agyor, were al wh 
Imitation of the chief Magiſtrates of former Ages, wherein the City wy 
firſt Govern'd by Rings, and then by Arc hons; and that of o ,, 
in memory of the General of the Army, an Officer uſually created by * 
the firſt Kings to aſſiſt them in times of War. And the ©:5v9d;), x 3 
their Name imports, feem to have been conſtituted in behalf of the 7 
People, to protect them in the poſſeſſion of their Laws and Libertia, | 
from the uſurpation of the other Archons, whoſe power before Som! 
regulation of the Common- wealth ſeems to have been far greater, 
and more unbounded, than afterwards ; for by that Law-giver it I 
was order'd, that their Offices ſhould chiefly conſiſt in theſe Thing, 
which follow. ; nets T 
Ag, ſo call'd by way of Eminence, was Chief of the Nine, and | 
is ſometimes nam'd E, becauſe the Year took its Denominatim | 1 
from him. His Juriſdiction reach'd both Eccleſiaſtical, and Civil Af. | X 
fairs. It was his Buſineſs to determine all Cauſes betwixt Men and þ 
their Wives; concerning Wives brought to Bed after the Death of their Þ 7 
Husbands ; concerning Wills and Teſtaments, concerning Dowries Þ © 
and Legacies ; to take care of Orphans, and provide Tutors and Guar. Þ © 
dians for them ; to hear the Complaints of ſuch as had been injur'd by Þ II 
their Neghbours; and to puniſh ſuch as were addicted to Drunken. Þ - 
neſs ; alſo to take the firſt cognizance of ſome publick Actions, ſuch | 
as thoſe call'd Eigayſeatay, dee, Edel sds, Reno, of which in 
their place. Hekept a Court, of Judicature in the Odeum, where Try- Þ 
als about Victuals, and other Neceſſaries were brought before him. It n. 
was his Duty alſo to appoint Curators, call'd ETiyusaiſa, to make Pro- A 
viſion for the Celebration of the Feaſts, calbd Avorvore, and O. pe 
Ale, with ſome other Solemnities; to take care for the regulation of di 
Stage- plays, and to provide Singers, Choriſters, and other Neceſſaries Þ- 
for them (5). He was to be puniſh'd with Death, if convicted of EZ 
being overcome with Drink during the time of his Office. 
Bzo1ad';, had a Court of Judicature in the Royal Portico, where he 
decided all Diſputes which happen'd amongſt the Prieſts,and the Sacred 
Families, ſuch as were the Ceryces, Eteobutadæ, &c. to whom certain 
Offices in the Celebration of Divine Worſhip belong'd by Inheritance. 
Such alſo as were accus'd of Impiety, or Prophanation of any of the 
Myſteries, Temples, or other Sacred things,were brought before him. 
It was his Buſineſs to aflift in the celebration of the Eleuſinian, and Le- 
nan Feſtivals, and all thoſe, in which they ran Races with Torches in 
their Hands, viz. Panathenea, Hepheſtia, and Promethes; and to 
offer publick Sacrifices for the Safety, and Proſperity of the Common. 


D 


(s) Demoſthenes in Midiana. (b) pour Onomaſtic. Lyſias in Alcibiadem 
Demoſtizen, in Macar, Suidas, Harpocrat. & ubique in his capitibus. 
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ach. It was requir'd that his Wife, whom they term'd Bacl Al, 
ould be a Citizen of the whole Blood of Athens, and a Virgin: 


nich was likewiſe enjoin'd by the Jewiſh Law to the High Prieſt, o- 
Ferwiſe neither of them was duly qualify'd to preſide over the My- 
ecies and Rites of their ſeveral Religions (a). Beſides this, he had 
me concernment in Secular Affairs, for Diſputes about inanimate 
Sings were brought before him; as alſo accuſations of Murder, 
"Fhich it was his Buſineſs to take an Account of, and then refer them 
Jo the Areopagites, amongſt whom he had a right of Suffrage, but was 
Dblig'd to lay aſide his Crown (which was one of the Badges of his 
ZOffice) during the Tryal (4). 


. x / 


* 11044422 ©», had under his care all the Strangers and Sojourners in 


* 


” 


* 


i bens, and exercis'd the fame Authority over them, which was us'd 
by the Archon towards the Citizens. It was his Duty to Offer a So- 
Femn Sacrifice to Enyalius, (who is by ſome taken for Mars, by others 
For one of his Attendants) and another to Diana, Sirnam'd A, 
"From one of the Athenian Boroughs; to celebrate the Exequies of the 
famous Patriot Harmodius; and to take care that the Children of thoſe 
Mien, that had loſt their Lives in their Country's Service, ſhould 
* have a competent Maintenance out of the publick Exchequer. | 
hut becauſe theſe three Magiſtrates were often, by reaſon of their 
F Youth, not ſo well skill'd in the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, 
s might have been wiſh'd, that they might not be left wholly to 
themſelves, it was Cuſtomary for each of them to make choice of two 
| Perſons of Age, Gravity and Reputation to fit with them upon the 
Bench, and direct them as there was Occaſion, Theſe they call'd 


Ihe ſix remaining Archons were call'd by one common Name, Theſ.- 
mot hetæ. They receiv'd Complaints againſt Perfons Guilty of falſe 
Accuſations, of Calumniating, of Bribery, of Impiety, which alſo was 
part of the King's Office, but with this difference, that the Accuſers 
did only 04/4” + 45:61, inform againſt the Impious, by word of 
Mouth at the King's Tribunal, whereas before the Theſmothere, they 
did y-224y, deliver in their Indictment in Writing, and proſecute the 
Criminal. Alſo all Cauſes and Diſputes between the Citizens, and 
Strangers, Sojourners or Slaves, and Controverſies about Trade and 
Mierchandize were brought before them. Appeals to the People were 
Preferr'd, the publick Examination of ſeveral of the Magiſtrates per- 
form'd, and the Suffrages in publick Aſſemblies taken by them. They 
© ratified all publick Contracts and Leagues, appointed the Days upon 
which the Judges were to fit, and hear Cauſes in their ſeveral Courts 
of Judicature, took care that no Laws ſhould be eſtabliſh'd, bur ſuch 
© as conduc'd to the Safety and Proſperity of the Common-wealth, 
and proſecuted thoſe that endeavour'd ro Seduce the unwary Multi- 


| tude, and perſwade them to give their Conſent to what was contrary 
to the Intereſt of the Common-wealth. 


2 Demoſthenes in Neæram. (b) Demoſthenes in Lacritum & in 


Neearam. 
KU 


O 25e, the Eleven, ſo call'd from their Number, were elected! . 


_ 
CER 
8 ; 
ER 
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Eu bu, were Ten Officers appointed to aſſiſt the Archons, to pa, al 
the Accounts of the Magiſtrates, and to ſer a Fine upon ſuch as they al 
found to have embezzel'd the publickTreaſure, or any way injur'd tie 
Common-wealth by their Male-adminiſtration, Ariſtotle (a) tells u, RY 
they were ſometimes call'd EC ga, and Zuynyoezr, and others wii 
have them to be the ſame with the Aoſi5az; but theſe are by 4ri/;, 
faid to be diſtinguiſh'd from them. | = 


CHAP. XM. _ the 
Of the Athenian Magiſtrates = - 


out of the Body of the People, each of the Ten Tribes ſending M 
one; to which there was added a Te9ume)s, or Regiſter, to male F 
up the Number; ſometimes they were call'd Nopogvanaxes, Keepers of F 
the Laws, which appellation was taken from their Office, being in MF 
ſome things not unlike to that of our Sheriffs ; for they were to ſee Ma. Þ 
lefactors put to Execution, and had the Charge of ſuch as were com. 
mitted to the publick Priſon. They had alſo power to ſeize Thieves, 
Kidnappers and Highway-men upon Sufpicion, and if they confeſs'd | 3 
the Fact, to put them to Death; if not, they were oblig'd to Proſe. | F 
cute them in a Judicial Way. . t 
$vAapy0t, were Magiſtrates that preſided over the Athenian Tribes, | 
one of which was allotted to each of them. Afterwards, this Name 
became peculiar to a Military Command, and the Governors of Tris 
were call'd ETivea]a piawy, Their Buſineſs was to take care of the Þ F 
publick Treaſure, which belong'd to each Tribe, to manage all their 
Concerns, and call them together to Conſult as oft as any thing hap- Þ 
pen'd, which requir'd the preſence of the whole Body. 


ov 


Þu>oCe.01cis, ſeem to have had, in moſt things, the ſame Office, 


« * .* * U 
with reſpect to particular Tribes, that the BaoiaVs had, with reſpet Þg ar 
to the Common-wealth. They were choſen out of the EundJeld al, or Þ FN 


Nobility, had the care of publick Sacrifices, and other Divine Wor- Þ ſe 
ſhip peculiar to their reſpective Tribes, and kept their Court in the Por- 
rico call'd Baotaeoy, and ſometimes in the Buxoactoy. - 
Þeg]eineyor, and TerT]varey or, had in the ſeveral begJetor, and Teil- 
riss the ſame Power that the $vazeyos; exercis'd over the whole Tribe. Þ þ 
Anuacyeor, had the ſame Offices in the Anu, took care of their Re- 


_ venues, out of which they paid all the Duties required of them, al- Þ 1 
ſembled the People in the Boroughs under their Juriſdiction, all whole 


Names they had written in a Regiſter, and preſided at the Election of 

Senators, and other Magiſtrates choſen by Lots. Sometimes we find 
them calPd Newx29e9, and the Boroughs N , becauſe each of 
them was oblig'd, beſides two Horſe-men, to furniſh our one Ship tor 


the publick Service. 


a — 


(a) Polit, J. VI. cap. ultimo. ; Ang! 
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lac vet, were Six in Chief, but were aſſiſted by Thirty inferiour 
cers, in laying Fines upon ſuch as came not to publick Aſſemblies, 
making Scrutiny amongſt thoſe that were preſent; ſuch alſo as 
e buſic in the Market they compell'd to leave their Buying and 
Ying, and attend on the publick Buſineſs, the which they did by the 
of the ToZ5.), who were certain inferiour Officers, or rather Ser- 
Ss, much like the Roman Lifores, and our Sheriff's Livery-men, Bay- 
, &c. the City of Athens had a Thouſand of 'em, that liv'd inTents, 
ed in the middle of the Forum, and were afterwards remov'd to 
"I 4150p agus Their name ſeems to have been taken from the Arms 
ey uſually carried with them, in the ſame manner that the Life- 
ards of Kings are call'd Aveuoiesr. Sometimes they are call'd An- 
bo 101 Ehr Ya Name which was taken from their Offices; ſometimes 
tdi, from Peuſinus, one of the primitive Athenians, that either firſt 
*Nituted this Office, or gave Rules for the ordering of it; and ſome- 
nes Sxubœu, from the Country of Scythia, for generally Men of that 
untry were choſen into this Place, as being Brawny, Sturdy Fel- 
Vs; and therefore one of them is introduc'd by Ariſtophanes, ſpeak- 
in an uncouth and barbarous manner (a). Bur to return to the 
Iriarchi. They were the Perſons that had the keeping of anZ:aey i= 
x ye24]tiov, or adxoua, or publick Regiſter of the whole City, 
ig which were written the Names of all the Citizens, as ſoon as they 


me to be of Age to enter upon their paternal Inheritance, which 
bey call'd Ang is. „„ „ 
ENopepvacxes, were Officers, whoſe Buſineſs it was to ſee that nei- 
ther the Magiſtrates, nor Common People made any Innovation upon 
"the Laws, and to puniſh the Stubborn and Diſobedient (b). To this 
end in publick Aſſemblies they had Seats appointed with the Tleze 
ess, that they might be ready to Oppoſe any Man that ſhould Ac 
| Contrary to the Laws, and receiv'd Cuſtoms, or promote any thing a- 
 Wainſt the publick Good. As a Token of the Honourable Station 
© they were plac'd in, they always worea white Ribband in the Solemn 
© Games, and publick Shews, and had Chairs erected for them, over- 
; R thoſe of the Nine A4rchons, | 


FF. 
| 
hs 
» 


Nor), were a Thouſand in Number, who were commonly cho- 
ſen by Lot out of ſuch as had been Judges in the Court Heliæa: Their 
Office was not (as the Name ſeems to imply) to enact new Laws by 
their own Authority, for that could not be done without the appro- 
hation of the Senate, and the People's Ratification ; but to inſped the 
Old, and if they found any of them uſeleſs, or prejudicial, as the State 
ö . Affairs then ſtood, or contradictory to others, they caus'd them to 
de abrogated by an Act of the People. Beſides this, they were to 
ke care that no Man ſhould Plough, or dig deep Ditches within the 


(ian Wall, to apprehend the Offenders, and ſend them to the 
, Wrcion, —_ 


_ 


I (a) Ariſtophanes ejuſque Scholiaſt. Acarn. & Theſmoph. () Cicero 
de Legib. lib. III Columella de Re Ruſt, lib. XII. cap. III. 
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the Tcibute-money, and other publick Revenues, and Sclling Eſtates 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Athenian Magiſtrates. 


HE Treaſurers and General Receivers of Athens were of fever; il 
Sorts; bur before I proceed to give an Account of their 


ſices, it will be neceſſary to premiſe a word or two concerning th, *M 


Publick Revenues; which are by the Accurate Si gon divided inn 
theſe four following Sorts. | 1 


1. T*an, ſignifie thoſe Revenues that were brought in by Lang tha 
Mines, Woods, and other püblick Poſſeſſions, ſet apart for the uſe « * 
the Common- wealth; and the Tributes paid by the Sojourners, W ® 
the Freed-Servants; as alſo the Cuſtoms requir'd of certain Arts, a0 


Trades, and particularly of Merchants for the exportation, and in 
Portation of their Goods. 


2. det, were the annual Payments exacted of all their Tributay 
Cities, which after Xerxes's Overthrow, were firſt levy'd by the 4k. ﬀ 
nians, as Contributions to enable them to carry on the War, in cat, i 
as was fear'd, the Enemy ſhould make a new Invaſion upon then 


The firſt Collector of this Tax was Ariſtides, who (as Plutarch repom 
in his Life) afleſs'd all particular Perſons, Town by Town, according; 
to every Man's Ability; and the Sum rais d by him, amounted to Fou 


hundred and Sixty Talents. To this Pericles added near a Third pan} 
(proceeds my Author) for Thucydides reports, that in the beginning, 
the Peloponneſian War, the Athenians had coming in from their Con] 
federates, Six hundred Talents. After Pericles's Death, the Oratu 


and Men Powerful amongſt the People, proceeded to encreaſe it by 


little and little, till it amounted to One thouſand and Three hundrelf 


Talents; and that not ſo much becauſe of the extraordinary Exper 1 
ſiveneſs of the Wars, as by exciting the People to Largeſſes, Play 7 


houſe expences, and the erecting of Statues and Temples. 


3. Eigprecu, were Taxes laid upon the Citizens, as well as Sojournz;| | 


and Freed-Servants, by the order of the Aſſembly and Senate, for the“ 


defraying of extraordinary Charges, occaſion'd by long and unſucF [ 


ceſsful Wars, or any other Means. 


/ 


4. Tipiua]e, were Fines and Amercements, all which were carrylF 
into the Exchequer, except the Tenth part, which was given to . 
zerva , and the Fiftieth part, which belong'd to the reſt of the God, 
and the Heroes call'd Kn@yvuo. Having ſaid thus much of hc} 
publick Money, I ſhall now proceed to the Perſons that had the Dil Þ 
poſal and Management of it. "3 | | | | 
Fried rns, was elected by Lot out of the Prytanes, and had in his 
Cuſtody the Keys of the publick Exchequer, which Truſt was thought Þ 
ſo great, that no Man was permitted to enjoy it above once. Of the 


reſt of the Honours and Offices of this Magiſtrate I ſhall ſpeak in ano- 
Bens. ĩðͤ 


Tway?, were Ten in number, and together with thoſe that had the 


care of the Money allow'd for Shews, had the Power of letting out x 


that 
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vere Confiſcated; all which Bargains were ratified in the name 
heir Preſident. Beſides this, it was their Office to Convict ſuch à8 
not paid the Tribute, call d M:]otxr2y, and Sell them by Auction. 
aer theſe were certain inferiour Officers, call'd Exaoſ:is, whoſe bu- 
sit was to Collect the publick Money, for ſuch as had Leaſes of 
city's Revenues, whom they call'd Tea@ra:; theſe were always 


W {ons of good Credit themſelves, and beſides their own Bonds, were 
*Wig'd to give other Security for the payment of the Money due ac- 

. ding to their Leaſes, in which if they fail'd any longer than till 
i Ninth Prytanea, they were under a Forfeiture of twice the Princi- 
to be paid by themſelves or their Sureties, upon negle& of which 
«a Þ ty were all caſt into Priſon, and their Eſtates confiſcated (a). After 
Ihe Expullion of the Thirty Tyranrs, certain Officers, call'd SUI 
re Created, with power to take Cognizance of all Complaints about 
iu & Confiſcation of Goods, as appears from an Oration of Lyſas in 

6 alf of Niciaz. 

retyesgels, were Officers that Rated all thoſe of whom Taxes and 
1 Tntcibutions were requir'd, according to every Man's Ability, kept 
an publick Accounts, and Proſecuted ſuch as were behind hand with 
e, Meir Contributions. ; | 5 ET 1 
Ade,), were Ten General Receivers, to whom all the publick 


Revenues, Contribution-money, and Debts ow'd to the Publick were 
mid: which done, they Regiſtred all their Receptions, and croſs'd 
@t of the publick Debt-book ſuch as had diſcharg'd their Debts in 
the preſence of the whole Senate. If any Controverſic happen'd a- 
Put the Money or Taxes, they had Power to decide it, except it was 
difficult and knotty Point, or of high Concern, for ſuch they refer- 
xd to the hearing of ſome of tlie Courts of Judicature. | 
7 Ailiſegpd; © Buang, was a publick Notarie, appointed at the firſt in- 
Titution of the Office by Election, and afterwards by Lot, to take 4 
Founter- part of the Accounts of the Ames), for the prevention of 
Il Deceit and Miſtakes. | 2D EE 
2 Eaalrud]auwia, or FAal5]ajuicdtor, had the ſame Offices in the Tri- 
- Þutary Cities that belong'd to the AToSx*)) in their own Territories, 
"BE & 122x1ogzcy were thoſe that receiv'd the Money due to the City 
from Fines laid upon Criminals. | | 
Taler Oe, 44 7 ©:@y, were thoſe that receiv'd that part of the 
| Fines which was due to Minerva, and the reſt of the Gods, which was 
| Done before the Senate. They were Ten in Number, were choſen by 
Lots out of the IlzyJ24951443d\ tuner, or Nobles, and had Power of 1e- 
mitting any Man's Fine, if it was made appear to them, that the Ma- 
| $i/frates had unjuſtly impos'd it. Pollux tells us, they were the fame 
With thoſe they call'd Kwaaes), and theſe ,as the Scholiaſt upon Ari- 
| Pophanes reports, us'd to receive not only the Money due to the Gods 
from Fines, but other Incomes deſign'd for Civil Uſes, and particu- 
larly the Tess co, diſtributed amongſt the Judges, and therefore 
calld Aiza5143; proc, They were ſo nam'd g. Kwaayge,), becauſe 
they were a kind of Prieſts, and us'd to claim as their due the Relics 
of Sacrifices amongſt which were the Skins and the KN (6). 


10 Suidas, Ulpianus in Demoſt hen. &e. (6) 4ripophs Schul, Avibus, | 
WWW , Ziad, 
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Zr were Officers appointed upon extreordinary Occaſion; 
enquire after the publick Debrs, when thro” the negle& of the Re⁰ 
ers, or by other means they were run up to large Sums, and began; 

be in danger of being loſt; if not call'd in. .— 

The diſtinction of the Officers hitherto mention'd, has been tœ 
chiefly from the different Receptions of the publick Money; IU 
Proceed in Sigonius's method, and give you an account in the ne 
place of thoſe that were diſtiaguiſhrd by the different manners W 

_ disburſing it. And to this End, you muſt know the publick Tu 


1 
13 
3 MN 
"7 N <3 = 
- = 
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wo irs 
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ſure was divided into Three ſorts, according to the various Uſc;;3 8 
which it was employ'd the Firſt ; they call'd, FB 
I. Xpnpd]a f J1oitnoews, being fuch as were expended in civil Uk 
2. ZTe&|twTixd, thoſe that were requir'd to defray the Charges c Mt 
the War, | | | | | id 
3. Owwerg ſuch as were conſecrated to pious Uſes ; in which thi if 
included the Expences at Plays, publick Shews, and Feſtivals, beca MW 
moſt of them were celebrated in Honour of ſome of the Gods, ori 
Memory of ſome deceas'd Heroe ; and Pollux tells us, the Money gil 
en to the Judges, and the People, that met in the publick Aſſemblu XZ 
was call'd by this Name. There isa Law mention'd by Demoſthenes ! 
whereby this Money was commanded, when the neceſſary Expene 
of War could not otherwiſe be provided for, to be apply'd to that U 
This Eubulus (to ingratiate himſelf with the Commonalty , who ve 
generally more concern'd to maintain the publick Shews and Feſtivi;i* 
than the moſt neceſſary War) caus'd to be abrogated, and at the ſam 
time to be declar'd a Capital Crime for any Man to propound, that i N 
Ocwert yeund]e ſhould be apply'd for the Service of the War (4). In 
Tayias & Atotirxioews, otherwiſe call'd Emiyueanths F Roi mor if”? 
Fi, was the Principal Treaſurer, being far Superiour to all the reſt i 
Honour and Power, created by the People, and continu'd in his Offi 
for Five Years ; after which, if he had behav'd himſelf with Hon 
ſy and Integrity, it was an uſual thing for him to be elected a & 
cond and Third time. * = 
Avliſcoods Atoixiceus, ſeems to have been one that kept a Cou- 
terpart of the chief Treaſurer's Accounts, to preſerve them from bei th 
falſified, or corrupted. . „ „ 1 
Tayias 7 TreJicſſindu, was the Pay- maſter General of the Army. 
Tayias 7 Oebe,⏑⏑, or O cm Ty Ozweito, had the diſpoſal of th: 
Ocwerxe Yenueald, for the Uſes above mention'd. But the greateſt and 
moſt troubleſome part of his Office conſiſted in diſtributing em toti: 
Poor Citizens, to buy Seats in the Theater; which Cuſtom was fil 
begun and enacted into a Law by Pericles, to ingratiate himſelf win 
the Commonalty (c); for as Libanius obſerves, in the Primitive Age 
of the Common-wealth, when the Theaters were compos'd of Wood 5. 
the People being eager of getting places, us d to quarrel among them - 
ſelves, and ſometimes Beat and Wound one another; to prevent! 
which inconvenience, it was order'd that every one, before he enter 
znto the Theater, ſhould pay two Oboli, or a Drachm, according to 


—— 


q 


| (a) Orat; in Neeram, (4) Ulpiania in Olpnthiac, &. (c Plutarch br 
ricle. | | 5 f EY . 13 8 Harps 
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cation, for admittance ; and leaſt by this means the Poorer for 6 
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Of the Athenian Magiſtrates. 
f 4 royal, were fo call'd from their Office, which was to Jay in Cor 
por the uſe of the City, and to this end the Tepias I Soria tos, 


a to furniſh them with as much Money as they had occaſion for. 
bent was Seated in a barren and unfruitful Country, which was not 


oy p 
mo 


„ le co furniſh its own Inhabitants with neceſſary Proviſions, whereby 
ey were forc'd to fetch Corn from Foreign Nations, and ſupply 
© heir own Wants by the Superfluities of others: and this it was, that 


gus'd them to inſtitute this Office. . 

IX E:Topvacxes, were Fifteen in Number, Ten of which Officiated 
In the City, and Five in the Piræcus; their buſineſs was to take care, 
hat Corn and Meal ſhould not be Sold at too dear a Price, and tg 
Pooint the Size of Bread. Nearly related to theſe were the Silo- 
- Ns or ATod'sx]azoz, whoſe Office was to ſee, that the Meaſures of 
Torn were juſt and equal. 3 5 
EZ Ayoogripuer, ſometimes term'd Aoſis c (4), were Ten in Number, 
Poe belonging to the City, and as many to the Pireew. Others make 
hem Fifteen, Ten whereof they give to the City, and Five to the 
KFiraw, which was reckon a third part of Athens. To theſe Men a 
certain Toll or Tribute was paid by all thoſe who brought any thing 
to ſell in the Market. Whence e is introduc'd by Ariſtopha- 
e (e), demanding an Eel of a Bæotian for the T , dyoegs, Toll of 
e Marker. 5 l | 
2 Ayoess TN O Tawrly yims Soo; Aol. 
This thou ſhalt give me for Toll of the Market ; For their Buſineſs lay in 
the Marker, where they had the care of all Vendibles, except Corn 
and were eſpecially oblig'd to ſee that no Man wrong'd, or any way 
circumvented another in Buying or Selling (a). 5 . 
5% %½ /, were Officers that inſpected all ſorts of Meaſures, except 
thoſe of Corn; there were five of themi in the City, and double that 
number in the Piræeus, in which the greateſt Mart in Attica was kept. 
7 Odoyouu, were Officers, who took care of the Fiſb- Market. They 
were two or three in Number, and choſen by the Senate (e). Their 
Name is deriv'd from 5. C, which tho' Originally of a more general 
Signification, is many times appropriated to Fiſb. Thus Plutarch ( f ) 
has inform'd us: Toa ov)oy , SEH o ih os ivory N WAMSE 
50 , be 24A6X, Many ot her things being call'd 32, that name is uever- 


| (a) In Olynthiac. (b) Ariſtop hanes Scholiaſt. in Acharn. (e) Acharnenſ. 

— WAR. I. Scen, IV. () Theophraſt. de Legibus. (e) Ar henæus lib. VI. Eu- 

F. fit hit ad Iliad, “, (F)] S57pafiac: lib. IV. problem. IV. | 
| | WS: - theliſy 
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' theleſs now apply'd only, or chiefly to Fiſh. Whence b He is us'd in tn 
Sence by Saint John (a). * F 1 


That being the Children of Strangers both by the Father and Mother, 5 


other things, eſpecially ſuch as any way concern'd the Streets, =. :# 3 


5 | : 
. porration have been by ſome Accident or other chang'd. Bur as this 
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other Conveyances of Waters. But the Fountains belong'd to other 
Ariſtotle comprehended under the name of Agwopis. 


ed the Care, Contrivance and Management of all publick Edi fices, e, 


care that the a e behav'd themſelves with Sobriety and Mears 
fa 


Eurols emuernru were Officers that belong'd to the Haven; tio 
were Ten in number, and the chief part of their Buſineſs was to tu 
care that two parts, at leaſt, of all the Corn which was brought in 
the Port, ſhould be carry'd into the City, and that no Silver ſhould 
exported by any private Perſon, except ſuch as deſign'd to Trade? 
Corn (5). 5 3 = 4 

Nai, or TCercoÞixar, had Cognizance of Controverſies thi WF 
happen d between Merchants and Mariners, and examin'd Perſo; , 


fide, had by Fraud inſerted their Names into the publick Regiſt; 
thereby claiming the Privileges of Free-born Citizens; this they li! 
upon the Twenty ſixth of every Month. Not much different fr 
theſe were the ETaſ@ſzts, according to Sigonius and Emmius s Accour * 
of them; only they were to hear ſuch Cauſes in matters of Trade,? 
requir'd diſpatch, and could not be deferr'd to the Monthly Sefſimy * 

of the Noar[ad\tzau, But Pollux tells us, that beſides thoſe Tryals,thy 
had Cognizance of Controverſies about Feaſts and publick Entertain iy 


Avvo, were Officers who took care of the Streets, and ſever 


T eaunnpid\oy, x) KOTEIAGY OV, T TotsTwl, Of the Minſtrels and Singe. 5 S 
and Scavengers, and ſuch like. Ariſtotle, as he is cited by HarpecratinÞ 4 
makes Ten Aſiynomi, Five in the City, and as many in the Piræeu 


but Samuel Petitus enlarges their number, as likewiſe that of the 4; 
ranomi, to Fifteen ; Ten of which he would have to officiate in th: 


City, and Five in the Piræeus, which was never accounted more than 
third part of Athens, and therefore he thinks that the numbers in H. 


No certain way of Arguing ; ſo it is not improbable that the Pir2u WY 
tho' only a third part of Athens, yet being a very great and celebrate 
Mert, might find Employment for as many Agoranomi and 4ftynomi u. 
the other two parts; however that be, we are inform'd by Demoſth. 
nes (c), that no Man ſerv'd in this Office oftner than once. 1 
Ode, were the Surveyors of the Ways. 


c 


E154) F vd'4ror, were thoſe that took care of the Aque-dufs, and 
Officers, call'd Kenroouanxes, And the Offices of theſe Four are H t 
RA / 7 


17 . | | DS 
EHied T F Snuociu! teſor. were Officers with whom was entrul-Þ gh: 


ce pt the City Walls, for which there were peculiar Curators, call 


from their Offices T&y 07019), whoſe number was uſually the fame VM 


with that of the Tribes, every one of which had the choice of one l= 
%2T00%5, as often as Occaſion requir d. 


S60-115e4, were in number Ten, and as their Name imports, too: 


F197 (a). For the 


0 Evangelii cap. VI. verſ. 9. (5) Demoſt hen. in Lacritum Harpocrat 
(s) Conf. Demefthenis. Froœm. LXIV. () Æſchin. in Axioche, Ci) 


me end, the Theſimot hetæ us d to walk about the 
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* 


bicorder (/ 


e 


rorcnob¹t, alſo had an Office at Publick Feaſts, Sacrifices, Marria- 
, and other Solemnities, and took care that nothing ſhould be 
ne contrary to Cuſtom (c). 8 

1 Dee Magiſtrates, whoſe Buſineſs it was to regulate 
Me Women's Apparel, according to the Rules of Modeſty and Decen- 
"©; ard ſeta Fine upon ſuch as were too Nice and Phantaſtical in 
ir Dreſſes, which they expos'd to publick View in the Ceramicus. 
eee, were Perſons of conſiderable Eſtates, who by their own 
ee, or the whole People, were order'd to perform ſome publick Du- 
„or ſupply the Common-wealth with Neceſſaries at their own Ex- 
nces. Of theſe there were divers Sorts, all which were elected out 
twelve Hundred of the richeſt Citizens, who were appointed by 
e people to undergo, when they ſhould be requir'd, all the burden- 
nme and chargeable Offices in the Common- wealth, every Tribe elect- 
Ig an Hundred and Twenty out of their own Body; tho', as Sig- 
has obſerv'd, this was contrary to Solon's Conſtitution, by which 
 Wery Man of what Quality ſoever, was oblig'd to ſerve the Publick, 
@cording to bis Ability, with this Exception only, That two Offi 
Is ſhould not be impos'd on the ſame Perſon at once, as we are in- 
| Srm'd by Demoſthenes, in his Oration againſt Leprines ; where he like. 
Wiſe mentions an ancient Law, requiring every Man to undergo 
B Þme of the Negele every ſecond Year. | . 19 8 8 
1 Theſe evelveHundred were divided into two Parts, one of which 
"'F @nſiſted of ſuch ag were poſſeſs d of theigreateſt Eſtates, the other of 
"8 Feclons of meaner Abilities. Each of theſe were divided into Ten 
% Eompanies, call'd Svuupeta, which were diſtinc Bodies, and had 
ei Sftin& Governours, and Officers of their own. They were again 
"= Bbdivided into two Parts, according to the Eſtates of the Perlons 
that compos'd them; and thus out of the firſt Ten Evpyoziar, were 
pointed three Hundred of the moſt wealthy Citizens in Athens, who 
pon all Exigences were to furniſh the Common-wealth with neceſ- 
Fry Supplies of Money, and, together with the reſt of the twelve 
Hundred, were'requir'd to perform all extraordinary Duties in their 
Turns (4). The Inſtitution of theſe gvunein, happen'd about the 
ird Year of the hundredth Olympiad, Nauſinicus being Archon. Before 
"© Mat Time, ſuch as were unable to bear the Expence of any 2«]zc14 x 
ign'd to them, had Relief from the &, or exchanugeof Goods, 


1 
# 1144 
15 


The Doors of their Houſes were cloſe ſhut up and Seal d, leaſt any mn 


ut ion of the foremention'd ovpporiar z but then and afterwards, iFY 
1 


the Nomination, the Informer was excus'd (). This whole Comm 
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(% Pixtargh. 196. citatö. (i) Laſer Orat. de Mui ffippę, 
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ſhould be carry'd thence. Then both the Men took the following Oati 

a 1 1 22e. . 7 12 75 _ 
ATopaivey F 80ievP Eunure d&g x diner ar, TALY F e be ſorg Ti; 
&pſuptiors, do x) vouuer dTEAN F6/@01Ka0t. I will truly ang feithfully i, 
cover all my Subſtance, except that which lies in the Silver Mines, which 
Laws have excus'd from all Impoſts and Taxes. Then within Three Dy 8 
a full diſcovery was made of their whole Eſtates, and this was tern 
ND %. Neither was this Cuſtom wholly laid aſide upon the Ini, 


any one of the Three hundred Citizens could 8 ve Inbrmation of wy 


other Perſon more Wealthy than himſelf, who had been paſt by 
verſie was term'd J12d\zacia, the ſenſe of which word is ſo much «. 
larg'd by ſome, as to be equivalent to the general Terms, xe; ai 
&14910Cn]nors (6) ; And by others (c) is reſtrain'd to the Controverſy 
happening between the yeenſos, tho' perhaps theſe may be taken v i 
eneral for the Ae ſol, one remarkable part being put for the who i 
his muſt be obſery'd farther, that if any Controverſie happen ds 
tween ſuch as were appointed reif eng, it was to be broug t beſaß i 
the cen, who had the care of all War- like Preparations, and 
bim to be referr'd to the cuſtomary Judges; the reſt of the 414/18 
cia ſeem to have belong'd to other: Magiſtrates. - 


a * 


Of the Duties to be undergone in the foremention'd manners, ſong 
ae the Affairs of Peace, others related to thoſe of War. I 
Duties of Peace were chiefly Three, Yognyie, Yyuureciagx i, a 
$542015. Thoſe of War were two, reinęaę via and £1opoes», 
Rog, were at the expence of Players, Singers, Dancers and M 
ſicians, as oft as there was occaſion for them at the celebration of thine 
publick Feſtivals and Solemnities (4). N . 
|. Tuwvaciaey or, were at the charge of the Oil, and ſuch like Neceſi 
ries for the Wreſtlers, and other Combatants (e). q 
E514To0ges ebe, were ſuch as upon publick Feſtivals made ano 
tertainment for their whole Tribe (F). Beſides thoſe who were 2 
pointed by Lots to this Office, others voluntarily undertook it to u 
gratiate themſelves (g). It may be farther obſerv?d, that the ir 
#01, Sojourners, had alſo their is,, by whom they were entertain 
Teilen xo, were oblig'd to provide all ſorts of eceſſaries for M 
Fleet (), and to build Ships. To this Office no certain number 
Men was nominated ; but their number was encreas' d or diminiſh £ 
ccording to the value of their Eſtates, and the Exigencies of 1M 
Co mon- wealth. CL e 5 
Ei 4 Jes, were requir d, according to their Abilities, to ſupp| 
he Publick with Money for the Payment of the Army, and oth! 
Jerafions 9. Th 9 5 
Beſides theſe, upon extraordinary Oceaſions, when the uſual Sup 
3 were not ſufficient, as in Times of long and dangerous Want 
Rich Citizens us'd generouſly to contribute as much as they were abk 
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I Conf Demofthen. in Leptin. & Phenip. (b) Haſpebitu. (e) Suidas. 
Lyfias Orat de Muneribus, Plutarchus de Prudentia &t benienſium. A. 
[ipignw in Leptin. [F) Demfthen, Mediang & Leptinianas 0 Po 
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"90 Of the Civil Government of Athens: 8 7 
de publick Neceſſities, beſide what was requir'd of them, and 
ald not be avoided. Theſe are by Pollux call'd nd idoſſes emdee 
.. eiggtpov]ec, eee, tYerovrat, &c. | 
others there were, that were not properly Magiſtrates, yet becauſe 
ey were employ'd in publick Buſineſs, muſt not be omitted in this 
ice. | 
uch were the Zw1r0r, or Orators 1 r by the People, to Plead 
FX behalf of any Law, which was to be abrogated, or enated, of whom 
have ſpoken in another place. Theſe Men, tho' differing from thoſe 
ho are next to be mention'd, were ſometimes term'd p1Jogsc, and 
W400: and their Fee 7? ownſoerzoy. Leſt this Office, which was 
eated for the Benefit of the Common-wealth, ſhould be abus'd to 
ee private Advantage of particular Men, there was a Law enacted, 
hereby the People were prohibited from conferring it twice upon 
e Game Perſon (2). 7 
progs, were Ten in number, elected by Lots, to Plead publick 
F iuſes in the Senate-houfe or Aſſembly, and for every Cauſe wherein 
b hey were retain'd, they receiv'd a Drachm out of the publick Exche- 
Fur. They were ſometimes call'd Sn ſp25:, and their Fee uno. 
© 8x: (5). No Man was admitted to this Office under the age of For- 
© Ry Years (c). Tho' others think it was lawful to Plead both in the Se- 
bate-Houſe, and before the publick Aſſembly at the age of Thirty. 
Neither were they permitted to execute this Office till their Valour 
ina War, Piety to their Parents, Prudence in the management of Af 
is, Frugality and Temperance had been examin'd into. The Heads 
f which Examination are ſet down amongſt the Laws of 4thens. 
ES TleegC(s, were Embaſſadors choſen by the Senate, or moſt commonly 
y the Suffrages of the People to treat with Foreign States. Some» 
times they were ſent with full Power to act according as themſelves 
ei ſhould judge moſt conducive to the Safety and Honour of the Com- 
Emon-wealth, and then they were Tee Cs av70%29 Toes, or Pleni poten- 
iaries, and were not oblig'd at their return home, to render an Ac- 
count of their Proceedings; but their Power was uſually limited, and 
they liable to be call'd in Queſtion if they exceeded their Commiſſi- 
on, by concluding any Buſineſs beſides what they were ſent about, 
er in any other manner than what was preſcrib'd them. During the 
time of their Employment, they receiv'd a Salary out of the Exches 
quer. Whether 1 05 was always the ſame, does not certainly appear; 
but it is more probable that like the pay of Soldiers, and other Sa- 
laries, it was firſt very ſmall, and afterwards, when the Common- 
wealth flouriſh'd with Trade and Riches, rais'd to a greater Value, 
8 When Euthymenes was Archon, they receiv'd every Day two Drachmæ, 
as we are inform'd by Ariſtophanes (d). e 5 
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a e) Demoſt hen in Leptin. ibidemque Ulp ian. (6) Ariſtophan Scholiaft 
in Veſp. p. 464 Edit. Amſtelod. (c) Ariſtophanis Schol;after Vubibus. 
(4) deharnenſibu Akt. I. Scen. II. Ga 2 
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ſometimes the K Heν,e were ſent upon Embaſſies by themſelves, as 5; 


be at an End. Therefore, as Euſtathius obſerves (d), whenever Uh 


publick Records, which it was their Buſineſs to write, and to repeat 


one whereof was Keeper of the Laws, another of other publick Re- 
cords (e). The Cuſtom was for a Notary to be 5 e by every 
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Military Commands, or were employ'd in the Divine Service, I ſhall 
give an account in their own places. 


Faſil. le) Pollux lib. VIII. (f) Lyfe in Nicomac hum. (g) Libaniss 
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We were ſent to the Great King of Perſia, with an allowance of ;, 
Drachme a Day, Euthymenes being Archon. Thoſe who faithfully Di, 
charg'd their Embaſſies were publickly entertain'd by the Senate in te 
Prytaneum (a), Thoſe who had been wanting in Care and Diligence 
were fin'd (4). But ſuch as undertook any Embaſſy without the D. 

ſignation of the Senate or People, were puniſh'd with Death (c). 1 

The IIetceus were uſually attended by a Kngvz, or Herald; ad, 


gonius obferves, eſpecially in the primitive Times, when all Emba, 
were perform'd by theſe Men, who were accounted Sacred and In. . 
violable, not only as being deſcended from Mercury, and employ'd n, 
his Office, but becauſe they were publick Mediators, without whon# 
all Entercourſe and hopes of Reconcilement between Enemies mul 


in his Travels diſpatch'd his Scouts to diſcover what ſort of County 
and People the Winds and Seas had brought them to, he always ſent} © 
a Khevg along with them, whereby they were ſecur'd from receiving | i 
any harm in all parts of the World whither they were driven, except | 

jn the Countries of the Læſtrygones, Cyclopes, and ſuch Savages, 33 
were altogether void of Humanity. N 


9 TER + 


Teeupc)eic, Notaries, were of ſeveral ſorts, and employ'd by ſeveril& 
Magiſtrates ; Concerning whom this may be obſerv'd in general, tha? 
for the prevention of Fraud and Deceit, a Law was Enacted, un Ti; d, 
v TY C7 P144TH 1 Ty ewTY dex, That no Man ſhould ſerve the ſame . #®: 
giſtrate in the quality of a Notary above once. Belides theſe, there were 4 
other ye21p47tis, Notaries, who had the Cuſtody of the Laws and the 


to the People and Senate, when ſo requir'd. Theſe were Three in 
Number, one choſen by the popular Aſſembly, whoſe Buſineſs was to 
recite before the People or Senate; And two appointed by the Senate; {WE 


Frytanea, who laid down his Office at the end of Thirty Days, and 
then underwent the accuſtom'd (£09wn) Examination (F). It. may 
not be improper to add in this place, that at Syracuſe, the Office of 
Ne aries was very Honourable, but at Athens repured W vanezoin, 
a mean Employment (g), and executed by thoſe who are calFd by the We 
he Roman Lawyers, Vulgares, or as that word is We” 
Explain'd, Calones, Theſe were commonly Slaves, who had learn'd to 


| Read and Write, that they might thereby become the more ſervice- 


able to their Maſters (%). One of theſe was that Nicomachus, againſt 
whom La ſas wrote his Oration. | 


Beſide the fore-mention'd Magiſtrates and Officers, there were ſeveral 
others, as the TIevTvds, Tlezz Sei, &c. But of theſe, and ſuch as had 


(a) Demoſthenes Orat. de falſa Legat. ibique Ulpianws i (3) Thucydidi 
Scholiafes lib. VI. (e Demoſthenes loco citato. (4) Iliad. &. p. 183. Edit. 
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if TS A P. XVI. 
Of the Council of the Amphi dyones. 


| : q J EING in the next place to ſpeak of the Athenian Councils, and 
D Courts of Juſtice, I cannot omit the famous CounciÞof the Am- 


Frn'd in it. . 
It is commonly thought to have been firſt inſtituted, and receiv'd | 
Name from Amphictyon, the Son of Deucalion (a); but Strabo is of 
PHpinion that Acriſius, King of the Argi ves, was the firſt that founded 


j muſt have its Name from Au9:#]iovss, becauſe the Inhabitants of the 
Pountries ronnd about met in that Council (c); and Androtion in Pauſani- 
tells us, that the primitive Name of thoſe Senators was Amphictiones, 
However in later Ages it hath been chang'd into Amphidtyones. But 
he former Opinion receives confirmation from what Herodetus reports 
of the Place where this Council was Aſſembled, wiz. That it was a 
Temple Dedicated to Amphictyen and Ceres Amphictyoneis (d); and Stra- 
Palſo reports, that this Goddeſs was Worſhipp'd by the Amp hictyones. 


The Place in which they Aſſembled, was call'd Thermopyle, and 


e © ſometimes Pyle, becauſe it was a ſtrait, narrow Paſſage, and as it were, 
i aGzte, or Inlet into the Country. Hence theſe Councellors are often 
ald Hlvanyogar, and the Council Ia He); Bur the Scholiaſt upon 
o $12 hocles tells us, that this Name was given them from Pylades, the 
1 riend of Oreſtes, who was the firſt that was arraign'd in this Court, ha- 
ing aſſiſted in the Murder of chiæmneſtra. Sometimes they met at 
yODelpbi, where they were entruſted with the care of Apollo's Temple, 
Ind the Pythian Games, which were celebrated in that Place (F), the 
Fituation of which rendred it very commodious for them to Aſſem- 
ble in, for it was Seated in the midſt of Greece, as the Geographers tell us. 
The Perſons that firſt compos'd this Aſſembly by the appointment 
Pdf amy hictyon were, according to Pauſanias, the Repreſentatives of the 


an, Anianians, Magneſians, Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Phocians, 
Ind the Locrians, that inhabited near Mount Cnemis, and were call'd 
upon that account, Epicuemidii. Strabo reports, that at their firſt In- 


any Cities. Harpocration alſo, and Suidas reckon up twelve Nations, 
d of which this Council conſiſted, wiz. Ioniaus, Dorians, Perrhæbi ans, Bæo- 
Ig, Magneſians, Achæans, Phthians, Melians, Dolopians, Auia- 


niant, Delphians, Phogians. ÆAſchines reckons only Eleven, inſtead of 


„ | x Ne err ir ug 8 
, a) Pauſani as Phocicis. Sui das, XC. (5) Geogr. I. IX. (c) Suidas. (d) 
; Lib. VII. cap. CC. (e) Herodot. Heſychius, Suidas, Harpocration, Strabo, 
„e, Atbaicu. (T] Pauſan. Fhoeicis & Achaich, aliique. 
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2 &:#y0res which tho' it ſat not at Athens, nor was peculiar to that Ci- 
. yet the Athenians, and almoſt all the reſt of the Grecians were con- 


d gave Laws for the Conduct and Management of it (5) ; "and then 


3 amongſt whom the Athenians were included, Dalapians, Theſſa- 


ſtitution, they were twelve in number, and were delegated by ſo 


the 
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90 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
the Acheans, Anianians, Delphinians and Dolopians, placing (8 
Three only, wiz. Theſſalians, Oetæans, Locrians (a). — 
Aftewards in the Time of Philip, King of Macedon, and Father, 
Alexander the Great, the Phocians, having ranſack'd and ſpoil 
Delphian Temple, were by a Decree of the Amphi&yones Invade( i: 
the reſt of the Grecians, as a Sacrilegious and Impious Nation, an; 
ter a Ten Years War, depriv'd of the Privilege of ſitting among 
together with their Allies, the Lacedemonians, who were one pan 
the Dorians, and, under that Name, had formerly Sate in this Ain E 
and their vacant Places were ſupply'd by the Macedonians, who wil 
admitted, in return of their good Services they had done in the, 
cian War. But about Sixty eight Years after, when the Gaal: ul 
the Command of Bren, made a terrible Invaſion upon Greece, R.π] i 
ing and 1 all before them, ſparing nothing Sacred or 
Phane, and with a Barbarous and Sacrilegious Fury, Robb'd and 
ipoil'd the Delphian Temple, the Phocians behav'd themſelves with 
much Gallantry, ſignalizing themſelves in the Battel above the re} 
the Grecians, that they were thought to have made a ſufficient Ata 
ment for their former Offence, and reſtor'd to their Ancient Pπ]] 

lege and Dignity (6). ng | 4 

In the Reign of Auguſtus Ceſar they ſuffer'd another Alteration, i 
that Emperor having worſted Antony in a Sea-fight at Actium, and 

Memory of that Victory Founded the City Nicopols, was deſirous tif 
its Inhabitants ſhould be admitted into this Aſſembly, and to mi 
Way for them, order'd that the Magneſtans, Meleans, Phthians and 
niani ant, Who till that Time had difting Voices, ſhould be numbe'8 
with the Theſalians, and ſend no Repreſentatives, but ſuch as wil 
common to them all; and that the Right of Suffrage, which forme 
belong d to thoſe Nations, and the Dolopians, (a People whoſe Stu 
and * were extinct long before) ſhould be given to the Nice 
Fans (c). 15 | 

Strabo, who flouriſh'd in the Reign of Auguſtus and Tiberius, repo 
that this Council, as alſo the general Aſſembly of the 4cheans, was ii 
that Time diffolv'd ; but Pauſanias, who liv'd many Years after, un b 

der Antonin Pius, aſſures us, that in his Time it remain'd entire, an 
that the number of the Amphictyones was then Thirty, being delegi 
ted by the following Nations, viz. the N;copolitaus, Macedonians, Thi 
Lal Bæotians, (who in former Times were call'd Zolians, and Inh 
bited ſome parts of Theſſaly) Phocians, Delphians, Locrians, call'd Ozals 
with thoſe that lie oppoſite to Eubæa, Dorians, Athenians and Eubæan 

This Aſſembly had every Year only two ſet Meetings, one in the be 
ginning of Spring, the other in Autumn (a), except ſome extraordins- 
ry Occaſion call'd them together. The Deſign of their Meetings ws 
to determin publick Quarrels, and decide the Differences that happen 
between any of the Cities of Greece, when no other Means were left 
to compoſe them. Before they enter'd upon Buſineſs, they jointly 
Sacrific'd an Ox cut into ſmall pieces to Delphian Apollo, thereby lig- 


a «hd —— a4 a co 


* 


(a) Orat, Ileel Tlaezmgeo6, (4) Pauſanias Phocicu. (c) Idem ibid 
(a) Strabo loc. cit, 555 e ee, 
nifying 
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cs che Union and Agreement of the Cities, which they repre- 
d. Their Determinations were always receiv'd with a great deal 
= cſp- and Veneration; and held inviolable, the Grecians being 
ra ready to joyn againſt thoſe that rejected them, as common Ene- 


nk: Afcmbly of Nei kbouring Cities, met to Conſult abour the 
mon Good, ſeems uſually to have been call'd Aueαfj ui; and be- 
cbe Famous one already ſpoken of, Strabo mentions another held 
the Temple of Neptune at Træxen, at which the Delegates of the 
en following States were preſent, viz. Hermione, Epidaurus, Ægins, 
FB ens, the Perſians, Nauphans, and the Qrchomenians of Bæotis (a). 
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4 "OM AP. XV, 
= of the Athenian Ee, or Publick Aſſemblies. 


KKAHETA, was an Aſembly of the People met together according 
L to Law, to Conſult about the Good of the Common-wealth. It 
n, aliſted of all ſuch, as were Free-Men of Athens, of what Quality ſo- 
er, as has been elſewhere mention d. But ſuch as had been puniſh'd 
Pith Infamy (47/pie), Slaves, Foreigners, Women, and Children, 


„„— — 


5 thi 
mil ere excluded. In the Reign of Cecrops, Women are ſaid to have 
deen allow'd Voices in the Popular Aſſembly: Where Minerva con- 


ending with Neptune, which of them two ſhould be declar'd Prote For 
pf Athens, and gaining the Women to her Party, is reported by their 
Voices, which were more numerous than thoſe of the Men, to have 
pbtain' d the Victory (5). It was of two ſorts, the firſt of which they 

ill Kuetiz, the other SUN .. 75 TX 
EZ Kveiay, were ſo call'd, 7 T4 xvgzty Ta angiopd]ea, becauſe in them 
the People confirm'd and ratified the Decrees of the Senate; or rather 
becauſe they were held upon 1wtgau xveiar, or weropWar K νeË˙,, 


u Days ſtated and appointed by Law (c). | | 
u They were held four Times in Five and Thirty-days, which was 
eg the time that each Tlev]avqa, or Company of Prytanes, preſided in the 
Senate. The firſt 4ſembly was employ'd in approving and rejecting 
nh Magiſtrates, in hearing Actions calFd EI , and Propoſals con- 
20% cerning the publick Good; as alſo in hearing the Catalogue of ſuch 


2an; Poſſeſſions, as were confiſcated for the Service of the Common- wealth, 
be. and ſeveral other things. The ſecond made Proviſion both for the 
in Community and private Perſons ; and it was permitted every Man 
wu fo prefer any Petition, or ſpeak his Judgment concerning either of 
end them. In the third, Audience was given to the Embaſſadors of Fo- 
left reign States. The fourth was wholly taken up with Religion, and 
ntly matters relating ro the Divine Worſhip (4). At this time the PH. 
ſig: tones, who were oblig'd Qugy exd5 e ,, every day to offer Sacrifices for 


g (a) Geogr. lib. VIII. (3) Varro apud Sanctum Auguſtinum de civitat Fr 
bid She : 2 2 f 
WS. XVIII. gap. IX. le Suidas, Ariſtoph. Schul. Achern. 040 Pollux 4 
ing © e. VID £18 Er 
7 : e 
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% ferous; Receive therefore the Happineſs, which the Gods har 


there are, that reckon by the Month, and tell us, that they had thre} 1 
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Names, becauſe the Occaſion of thefe extraordinary Aſſemblies was, 
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the Publick Safety, ſeem to have acquainted the Aſimbiy with the du 


| ceſs of their Devotions, after this Manner; © Ir is Juſt and Me, Wc 


„O Athenians, as has been Cuſtomary with you, that we ſhould th Nu 
e care that the Gods be religiouſly worſhip'd. We have theref,, , l. 
* faithfully diſcharg'd this Duty for you. We have facrific'd to 1, 

© piter the Saviour, to Minerva, to Hctory; all which Oblations ha, WW: 
& been accepted for your Safety. We have likewiſe offer'd Sacrificy Hu 
& to Perſwaſion (1143), to the Mother of Gods, to Apollo, which har Wo: 


4 met with the like good Succeſs. Alſo the Sacrifices, offer'd to th e 


. reſt of the Gods, have been all ſecure, and acceptable, and $aly; 


* vouchſaf*d to grant you” (a). The Firſt Aſembly was upon th} Wp 


| Eleventh Day of the Prytanea; the Second, upon the Twentieth; tl} Wy 


Third,upon the Thirtierh ; the Fourth upon the Thirty Third. S i 


Aſſemblies every Month, upon the Firſt, Tenth, and Thirtieth Days, "We 
or upon the Tench, Twentieth, and Thirtieth (5). But the forma} he 
Computation ſeems to be more agreeable to the Cuſtom of the anc. ] 

ent Athenians, amongſt whom were Ten Iev]avac, according to tie e 
Number of their Tribes, each of which ruPd Thirty five Days, in r 
which they had Four 4ſemblies. Afterwards the Number of the Tru Wh 
being encreas d by an Acceſſion of two New. ones, the Tigu]areu It 
were alſo Twelve in Number, each of which ruFd a Month, and! 
then perhaps the later Computation might take Place, ® 
| Su Ane EAN i, were fo call'd, Sm 9% ovſuaadr, becauſe tle 5 
People were ſummon'd together, whereas in the Kvelc, they met af 
their own Accord, without receiving agy Notice from the Magiſtrate, Þ 4 
as Ulpian obſerves (e). The Perſons chatſummon'd the People, wer: FA 
commonly the E7#7T1yo1. the ode Dv, or the Knevxes in their = £ 


whe ae) 


for the moſt part, the coming on of ſome ſudden, unexpected, and 
dangerous War; ſometimes the Prytanes, if the Senate ſo order'd it, I P- 
as they uſually did, when any Civil Affairs, in which the ZTea71y 
were not concern'd, requir'd a quicker Diſpatch than could be given 

them in Ko The Cryer (x#evs) ſeems to have ſummon'd them Wa 
twice at the Jeaſt. Whence in Ariſtophanes it is ſaid to be full Time to 


go to the Aſſembly, becauſe the Cher had given the ſecond Call. 1 + 
| New gde, ws 5 neu agrioc, ; 88 1 7 
Hu mego1ov]ov, N xenonnuner (d). WW < 


* N | 3 | 7 I v 
Kareuuν, i, as Pollux, ud uιẽ“Es, as Ammonius, or KaTaxanoiu WY 


as Heſychius calls them, were Aſſemblies held upon ſome very weighty % 


and momentous Affair, to which they ſummon'd not only thoſe C4. 


W 
ens that reſided in the City, bur all that liv'd in the Country, ot 1s 
were in the Ships then at Anchor in the Haven. h 0 


The Places where the '{£zzangia: were Aſſembled, were ſeveral ; - 
as Firſt, | | SE | 


k (a) Demoſthenes Prom. LXIII. (5) Ulpian. in Demoſthen Ariſtoph. 
Scho]. (e) In Orat. de falſa Legat. (a) Concionatricibus p,686, Ed. Amſtelod 
5 | 5 VV e OW! 7% 


- Of the Civil Government of Athens. 93 
'gyore, or the Market- place; and there, not the Athenian; only, 
t moſt other Cities, had their publick Meetings, becauſe is was 
i-J ually very capacious. Hence the Aſſemblies themſelves came to be 
= 57 Ae, and to make a Speech yog bv, as Harpocration obſerves, 
JT 11205, was a Place near the Cittadel, fo call'd qu 77 remuxrgd d © 
6%, ö F vente, i q,, merurvaRR oy wwTh T8s Bhd Tas, be- 
EE it was fill'd with Stones, or Seats ſer cloſe together, or from the 
.d, of Men in the Memblies, and therefore @yviiTy; is by the Co- 
e dians taken for the Thronging and Preſſing of a Multitude (3). It 
s remarkable for nothing more, than the Meanneſs of its Buildings 
a Furniture, whereby in Ages that moſt affected Gaiety and 
iendor, it remain'd a Monument of the Ancient Simplicity . 
he Theatre of Bacchus, in later Times was the uſual Place, in 
Which the 4ſemblies were held (c), but even then Pyyx was not whol- 


Wes? 

: 

N 

y 23 
a IE 
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forſaken it being againſt Law to decree any Man a Crown, or 
| Wet any of the Magiſtrates in any other Place, as Pollux ; or at leaſt, 
| Ke <7-271y 01, as Heſychius reports, | | 
he Stated Aſſemblies were held in the fore-mention'd Places, but 
Ich as were calPd upon Extraordinary Occaſions, were not confin'd 


© Þ any certain Place, being ſometimes held in the Piræeus, where 
ere was a Forum, call'd IT@od\aume 4y:09, in the Munychia, or any 
© Fther Place capacious enough to contain the People. ; 
the Magiſtrates, that had the Care and Management of theſe Am- 
e, were the Prytanes, Epiſtatai, and Proedri. 5 
The Prytanes ſometimes calld the People together, and always be- 
re their meeting, ſet up a II in fome Place of general Con- 
, & Zourſe, in which was contain'd the Matters to be conſulted upon in 
he following 4ſembly, to the end that every Man might have time to 
' Þ tonſider of them, before he gave his Judgment (a). 1 
reset, were ſo call'd from the frſt Places, which they had in the 
ſſemblies. Whilſt the Tribes of Athens were no more than Ten, the 
proedri were Nine in Number, being appointed by Lots out of the 
Nine Tribes, which at that Time were exempted from being Prytane;. 
Their Buſineſs was to propoſe to the People the Things they were to 
\ © dcliberate upon, and determine in that Meeting (e), at the End of 
) © which their Offices expir'd. For the greater Security of the Laws 
and Common-wealth from the Attempts of ambirious and deligning - 
Men, it was cuſtomary for the Nopopurarts in all Aſemblies ovyra- 
big, Tots e, wie Siarwnveiſas omyearTOINGY ooh Wh ovurkgy* 
'T ſit with the Proedri, and to hinder the People from decreeing any thing 
contrary to the Publick Interef (F). By another Law it was likewiſe pro- 
; © vided, that in every Aſſembly, one of the Trizes ſhould be appointed 
by Lots, mes e , to preſide at the Suggeſtum, to defend the Common- 
. vealth (z), viz. by preventing the Orators, and others from pro- 
- pounding any thing inconſiſtent with the receiv'd Laws, or deſtru— 


Aive of the Peace and Welfare of the City. 


131 1 
L 2 — 


% 4rifoph. Schol. Acharn. Equit. &c. (0) Pollux, lib. VIII. c. VIII. 
0 Demoſt hen. Madiana. (4) Pollux, lib. VIII. c. VIII. ( Ulpianus in 
Himicrat. (F) Pollux, lib. VIII. c. IX. (Zz) Aſchines in Timare hum. 
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Bh, they took care that all Vendibles ſhould be carried out ofs 


place appointed for the Aſembly. This was afterwards encreas'd u. 


| Reward drew many of the poorer ſort, who would otherwiſe have 0 | 12 


of Of the Civil Government of Athens "» 
Exicdns, the Preſident of the Aſſembly, was choſen by Lots o 88 


the Procdri; the chief part of his Office ſeems to have conſiſted, . 


granting the People Liberty to give their Voices, which they e 
not permitted to do, till he had given the Signal (a). 7. 23 

If the People were remiſs in coming tothe 9ſemblirs, the Magiſral ff 
us d their utmoſt Endeavours to compel them; they ſhut up all H 


Gates, that only excepted, thro' which they were to paſs to the Pl 


Market, that there might be nothing to divert them from appearim ] 
and if this was not ſufficient, the Logifte (whoſe buſineſs this M Wo 
took a Cord dy'd with Vermilion, with which they detach'd two, We 
the Toth) into the Market, where one of them ſtanding on one 66) lb 
and another on that which was oppoſite, purſu'd all they found the.) 
and mark d with the Cord as many as they caught, all which haz! Wl 
certain Fine ſet upon them, as the Scheliaſi upon Ariſtophanes obſerye 
this Verſe, 1 6 5 2 


YO1d" & dyed AﬀAZTI, x H KdTw 
Ta Ki ©dſuor Td ps MATE@UYoy (b). 
They in the Forum chat, and up and down 
Scamper t avoid the Cord Vermilion dy'd; 
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Laſtly, for an Encouragement to the Commonalty to frequent u! 
"Alſemblies, it was Decreed at the inſtance of , fem Oba? 
ſhould be given out of the Exchequer to all ſuch as came early to ti i 


£5. mn 


hree Oboli, at the inſtance of A4gyrrþhiv, The expeRation of ti 


ſented themſelves. Whence that Saying of Ariforher , wherebM ve 
ſpeaks of Plutus, the God of Money ; | n R ” 


Exxancia I" sy i did TeToy tyiyve); 
Is not the Aſſembly frequented for hi Sake? They who came late to th 7 0 


Aſſembly, receiv'd nothing; which is evident from the following Ve Vo 
ſes of the ſame Author (a). | FE * 
BAE. Arde bey Une ET 3 XP. EE cui. | ih 
BAE. Hon awav) ; XP. Ny At oebero f wy. Ee = 
Kat ShT& Aw 1 ec O., d Zev viaTals, 5 

OO Tiawy rage, uv TegTtpparyey KUKAW. th: 
BAE. TeuiConov Sur” thaCis 3 XP. E198 dpercy' del 
An u vu , ws alt,ẽE˙i, 12 

Me + Al, 0 dano n I FuAQror. cen 

| | ek o/c | 5 the 
— — — ZI 144 


() Harpocration, Demoſthenes Androtiana, Aſchines in Creſp hont. (i | ( 
Acharn. (c) Plut. Act. I; Scen. II. (a) Concionatricibus p. 704: Edi ¶ xc 
Amſtelod. 8 | | N F un 
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"* bop the Civil Government of Athens. of 
c Boiſterous and Tempeſtuous Weather, or a ſudden Storm, which 
% y call'd Aloontati a (a), or Earth-quake bappen'd, or any Inauſpici- 
omen appear d, the A ſſembly was immediately adjourn d. But if 
chings continu'd in their uſual Courſe, they proceeded in this 


1 ner. 
irt, the place where they were appointed to meet, was purified 
killing young Pigs, which, as was ufual in ſuch Luſftrarions, they 
Fried round about the utmoſt Bounds of it; on the outſide of which 
Man was permitted to ſtand, becauſe thoſe places were accounted 
Pophane and Unſanctify'd, and therefore unfit for the tranſacting Bu- 
Pes of ſo great Conſequence, as that in which the Welfare and Safe- 


W of the State was nearly concern'd ; this we learn from .4r;fophanes, 
" 38 whom the publick Cryer warns the People to ſtand on the inſide of 
* the dag, for fo they call'd the Sacrifices Offer d at Expiations, 

3 Ideib', ws av &]%5 Te 5% nabdeuar, 

ne Perſon that Officiated in the Lyftration, was call'd Kefag)s and 
| Eterc ine, ©, from Tees iz, another Name for KDA ), and 
Fila yes, according to Pollux. SD | 5 | 
The Expiatory Rites being ended, the publick cryer made a Solemn 
Prayer for the Proſperity of the Common-wealth, and the good Suc- 
fees of their Counſels and Undertakings (c). For amongſt the Primi- 
tive Greeks, all things were carry'd on with a great ſhew of Piety 
dad Devotion; and ſo great a ſhare they thought their Gods had in 
de management of Humane Affairs, that they never undertook any 
= thing of Weight or Moment, eſpecially in publick Buſineſs, without 
eving firſt invok'd their Direction and Aſſiſtance, | 

Then he pronounc'd a bitter Execration againſt ſuch as ſhould en- 
gdeavour any thing in that £ſtmbly to the Prejudice of the Common- 
© wFcalth, praying, That he, and his whole Family might be made re- 
E markable Examples of the Divine Vengeance (a). 


o 


hen the Cryer, the Preedri giving the Command, repeated the Ile; 
dla, or Decree of the Senate, upon which the 4fembly was then 
J 7 deliberate. That being done, the Cryer proclaim'd with a loud 
Voice, Tis 4/yoeder Bras) F ume Te inov]a =α,ẽj/s ob; Which 
1 Men above Fifty Years Old will make an Oration? Then the old 
Men propounded whatever they thought convenient. After which, 
the Cryer by a ſecond Proclamation gave them to underſtand, Aye 
F AL valor 3 BUN cls #5551, That every Athenian might then ſpeak, 
v hom the Laws allow d ſo to do (e) For as they jude'd it unreaſonable, 
that any Man's Quality or Age ( ſo he were not under Thirty) ſhould 
debar him from uttering what he had conceiv'd for the good of the 
Common-wealth, ſo on the other Hand, it was thought very Unde- 
cent and Unbecoming for Young Men to give their Opinions, before 
they had heard the Sentiments of ſuch, as Years and Experience had 
ender'd more fit and able to judge, = 


j | (a) Ari ſtop han. Schol. ibid. (6) Ariſtoph Schol. ibid. & Concionatric. 
c $u;das, Harpocration, precipue Heſychius v. Ad euz. (c) Demoſthen. 
I [ſimocrat. (d) Demoſt hen. Ile UnrangroCiias. le) Ariſlophan. Acharn. 
Denoſthenes & Æſchines in Cteſip hunt. But 


— 
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But the Wiſdom of the Law-giver thought it not expedient ton, 


mit every Man without diſtinction to deliver his Opinion; for (44) 
as were convicted of any heinous Crime, of Impiety, Prophaneneſ;,, 8 
Debauchery, had fled from their Colours, or were deeply Indebtc4;, 
the Common-wealth, he excluded from having any thing to do in.) WM 
Conſultations (a); it being ſcarce probable that Perſons of wick! 
Lives, or deſperate Fortunes ſhould endeavour any thing conduc} 
to the Peace and Proſperity of the State, but rather that they ſhu# 
deſign the Confuſion and Ruin of it, that themſelves might beg! 
rich d with the Spoils of honeſt Men, and be at Liberty to take the.) 
full career in their unlawful Pleaſures, without the reſtraint of Lu! 
and fear of Puniſhments. Wherefore, if any Man was thought i 
the Prytanes to be unfit to make an Oration to the People, they e 
joyn'd him Silence. Thus in the ſembly of Women in Ariftophy MN 
(3), Praxagora, who is there one of the Pry;anes, commands an imp. 
tinent Woman to hold her Peace: | | 2 
Zu wiv Bad1Cs, Y H, Ad ð el. g 
Go you, and ſit down, for you are no Body. They who refus'd Obedien! 
to the Prytanes, were pull'd down from the Suggeſtum by the Lias > 
(T0Z49), as appears from another place of the ſame Author () 
When the Debates were ended, the Cryer, by the command oft 
Epiſtata, or Proedri as others report, asd the People, Whether ti & 
would Conſent to the Decree? Permitting them to give their Voices, aÞ # 
thereby either eſtabliſh or reject it, the doing which they call'd E 
«LnoiC ev T0 es or AI G Ge. Ee TH) d. J., 
The manner of giving their Suffrages, was by holding up the“ 
Hands and there fore they call'd it X«e57ovia, and XezyToriiv fink 
ſies to Ocdain, or Eſtabliſh any thing; my &«-970vz7y, to diſannul iy 
Suffrage. This was the common Method of Voting, but in ſome (ix 
ſes, as particularly when they depriv'd Magiſtrates of their Offices 
Male-adminiſtration, they gave their Votes in private, leſt the Pow 
and Greatneſs of the Perſons accus'd, ſhould lay a reſtraint upon then 
and cauſe them to act contrary to their Judgments and InclinationWF:: 
The manner of Voting privately was by caſting Pebbles, (Lig) ini 
Veſſels (#4's;), which the Prytanes were oblig'd to place in the 4M 
| ſembly for this purpoſe. Before the uſe of Pebbles, they Voted wit 
 (#vap) Beans (d) . NE 
As ſoon as the People had done Voting, the Proedri having careful 
ly examin'd the number of the Suffrages, pronounc'd the Decree ratifii 
or thrown out, according as the Major-part had approv'd, or rcjc&:W: 
ed it. It is obſervable in the laſt place, that it was unlawful fu 
the Prytanes to propoſe any thing twice in the ſame Aſſembly (e). I 
Buſineſs being over, the Prytanes diſmiſs'd the Aſembly, as we read ii 
Ari ſtophanes ( 7). | | . = 


> (a) Demeſthen. in Ariſtogit. Aſchines in Cteſiphont. (b) Concionatr.p.69! 
Edit. Amſtelod. (c) Acharnenſibus Act. I. Sc. II. ibique Vetus Scholiaſti 
(4) Suidas. (e) Nicia Orat. apud Thucyd. lib, VI. (J) Acharuen. Ml (- 
| | Ee, 1 5 Vi 
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Whoever deſires to have a more full Account of the popular Am- 
WW; at Athens, may conſult the Concionatrices of Ariſiophanes (a), where 
Feir whole Management is accurately deſcrib'd. 


\ 1 a 1 ; PR. 1 


CHAP. XVIII. 
f the Senate of the Five Hundred. 


Don Conſtitution, the whole Power and Management of Af. 
J fairs were plac'd in the People; it was their Prerogative to receive 
peals from the Courts of Juſtice, to abrogate old Laws, and enact 
, to make what Alterations in the State they judg'd convenient; 
Id, in ſhort, all Matters, whether Publick or Private, Foreign or 
Domeſtick, Civil, Milicary, or Religious were determin'd by them. 
hut becauſe it was dangerous, that Things of ſuch vaſt Moment and 
Qoncern ſhould be without any farther care committed to the Diſpo- 
and Management of a giddy and unchinking Multitude, who by 
$ goquent Men would be perſwaded to enact Things contrary to their 
an latereſts, and deſtructive to the Common-wealth ; the wife Law- 
oer, to prevent ſuch vernicious Conſequences, judg'd it ablolutely 
Feceſſary for the Preſervation of the Stare, to inſtitute a great Coun. 
l, conſiſting only of Men of the beſt Credit and Reputation in the 
City, whoſe Buſineſs it ſhould be to inſpect all Matters before they 
i here propounded to the People; and to take care that nothing, but 
WY hat had been diligently examin'd, ſhould be brought before the ge- 
Ural 4ſembly (5). At the ſame time he inſtituted, atleaſt, regulated 
da other Council, J mean that of the Areopagites, which, tho' inferior 
ve the former in Order and Power, yet was ſuperior to it in Dignity 
nad Eſteem, and therefore was call'd  zyw Bean, or the Upper Coun- 
WH; to this he gave the Inſpection and Cuſtody of the Laws, ſuppce 
nua ag that the Common- wealth being held by theſe tuo, as it were by 
m Anchors, would be leſs liable to be toſt by Tumults, and made 
g Prey to ſuch as had Knavery enough to Deſign, and Cunning and 
Hloquence to entice the People to their own Deſtruction (c). 
ful At the firſt Inſtitution of the former Council, it conſiſted only of 
felge Hundred Senators, one Hundred of which were appointed out of 
each Tribe, for the Tribes in Solon's time were only Four in Number (4), 
to They were elected by Lots, in drawing of which they made uſe of 


TiWBcans, and therefore Thucydides calls them BN Sm bus, and the 
d 08Wenate, Bualu) v ods, The Manner of their Election was thus; 


» 
Un a certain Day, before the beginning of the Month Hecatombeon, the 


Preſident of every Tribe gave in the Names of all the Perſons within his 
Piſtrict, that were capable of this Dignity, and hada mind to appear 


Hur it; theſe were en graven upon Tables of Braſs, call'd III (e), 
aſiti — — — 


100 P. 783. Edit. Aurel. Allobrog. (6) Plutarch. Solone. (c) Idem. (4 
em. (e) Harpocrat. 55 
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nate (a). 


gether with the White Bean preſided firſt, and the reſt in the Ord: * 


tick Year was divided into Ten fas go of which conſiſted of Thi 


had no Magiſtrates at all (d), and therefore they call'd them Ae 3 


Ten Proedri, Three were excluded from Preſiding. 
(.] Sigoniu & Emmimu de Rep. aihen & ubique in hac parte hujus l. 


Argument. in Anarotian, (e) Lib. VIII. cap. IX. 


and caſt into a Veſſel ſet there for that purpoſe; into another Ver, 
were caſt the ſame numbers of Beans, an Hundred of which ven 
White, and all the reſt Black. Then the Names of the Candida, Mo: 
and the Beans were drawn, one by one, and thoſe whoſe Names we, 8 
drawn out together with the White Beans, were receiv'd into the 


About Eighty ſix Years after Solon's Regulation of the Comm f 
wealth, the number of Tribes being encreas'd by Clithenes from Foyt 8 
to Ten; the Senate alſo receiv'd an Addition of one Hundred, whic 1 
being added to the former, made it to conſiſt of Five hundred, 2 
from that Time it was call'd BN F 7#]axooioy, — 

Afterwards two New Tribes were added to the former in Honour tf = 
Antigonus, and his Son Demetrius, from whom they receiv'd the 
Names; and then the Number of the Senators were augmented by th: 8 
acceſſion of another hundred (5) , for in both theſe laſt Alreration} 
it was order'd, that out of every Tribe Fifty ſhould be Elected into thy 3 
Senate. As to the manner of Election, that continu'd the ſame, I 


F — — 


cepting only, that inſtead of an hundred White Beans drawn t|F * 


each Tribe, they had now only Fifty, according to the Number of the » 
Senators, 8 | | © 1 

After the Election of Senators, they proceeded in the next place 
appoint Officers to preſide in the Senate, and theſe they call'd 11eul2; 3 
The manner of their Election was thus; The names of the Tribe: be 
ing thrown into one Veſſel with Nine Black Beans, and a White Ben, 
Caſt into another, the Tribe whoſe Fortune it was to be drawnout ti 


in which they were drawn out of the Veſſel; for every Tribe preſide #* 
in its Turn, and therefore according to the Number of Tribes the 43 


ty five Days; only the Four firſt parts contain'd Thirty fix, therety 
to make the Lunar Year compleat, which according to their Compo 


tation, conſiſted of one Hundred and Fifty four Days (c). Others a, 


of Opinion, that thoſe four Supernumerary Days were employ d i } 
the Creation of Magiſtrates, and that during that Time, the ArhcnionW 


n uleos, and Aryoreioim. Afterwards when the Tribes were encres i 
to Twelve, every one of them preſided a Full Month in the Scat 


as we learn from Pollux (e). The Time that every Company of Pre. 


tanes continu'd in their Office, was term'd Ievrereia, durin gwhici 
they were excus'd from all other publick Duties. N 

For the avoiding of Confuſion, every IlgvTeriic was divided into 
Five Weeks of Days, by which the Fifty Prytanes were rank'd int 
Five Decuriæ, each Decuria being to govern their Week, during which 
time they were call'd Ilzzed'\ec ; out of theſe one, whom they ele 
by Lots, preſided over the reſt, each of the ſeven Days; ſo that of cit 


— 


bri. (5) Stephan. Byzant, de Urbb. & Populis. c) Harpocrat, (4) Liban 
The 


. s committed the Publick Seal, and the Keys of the Cittadel, and the 
. blick Exchequer. This therefore being an Office of ſo great Truſt 
a Power, no Man was permitted, by the Laws, to continue in it a- 
Pore one Day, nor to be elected into it a ſecond time (a). 

There are ſaid to have been Nine Proedri diſtinct from the former, 


i the Tribes, except that of which the Prytanes were Members (6). 
Noth of theſe were different from the 'Em:5&T15, and Hes: Ser in the 
Popular Aſſemblies. 

One thing more there is remarkable in the Election of Senators, that 


i Sofe Subſidiaries, who, in caſe any of the Senators were depos'd for 
\ Wale-Adminiſtration, or died before the expiration of their Offices, 
| Would without any farther Trouble ſupply their Places; and theſe 
ey call'd *Eaiazyor]5s (c). . . 
The Authority of the Prytanes conſiſted chiefly in aſſembling the 


| Snare, which, for the moſt part, was done once every Day, (Feſtivals 
* anly excepted) and oftner if occaſion requir'd. And that they might 
he ready to give Audience to all ſuch as had any thing to propoſe, 


.& Common-Hall, near the Senate-Houſe, call'd Prytaneum, in which they 
offer d Sacrifices, and had their Diet together (a). | 
Every time the Senate was aſſembled, they offer'd Sacrifices to Ja- 
r BN -, and Minerva Bracuz, the Counſellors, who had a Chapel 


pear the Senate- Houſe (e). This they term'd &71The!z $7 (f). 


K deration, they engrav'd it upon Tablets, that all the Senators might 


9 before - hand be acquainted with what was to be diſcuſs'd at their next 
Meeting, in which, after the Pryranes, or Epiſtata had propounded 


the Matter, every Man had liberty to declare his e and give 
1 his Reaſons either for, or againſt it. This they did ſtanding, for it is 
every where obſervable in Ancient Authors, that no Perſon, of what 


ever a Poetical Heroe makes an Oration, he is always firſt ſaid to riſe ; 
5 ay 1 : A 7 | 85 

© Toi! I ana oO _ virion nba; ws Avinads, 

ſaith Homer, and Ovid, to trouble you with no more Inſtances, menti- 


ons the ſame Cuſtom, 

: |  Surgit ad has clypei Dominus ſeptemplicis Ajax. 

When all had done ſpeaking, the Buſineſs deſign'd to be paſs'd into 
2 Decree, was drawn up in Writing by any of the Prytanes, or other 


Vote, which they did in private, by caſting Beans into a Veſſel plac d 


e) Harpocrat. (d) Pauſanias. (e) Antiphon de Choreuta. (F) Ulpianur. 
(x) Demeſt hen. Orat. in Creſphont, & in Neæram. 
H a there 
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The Preſident of the Proedri was-term'd *ETi54T1s, To his Cuſtody. 


| 
# 
j 
| 
j 
ö 
i 


Id choſen by the Epiſtata at every Convention of the Senate, out of 


| Hheſide thoſe who were immediately admitted into the Senate, they 


it concern'd the Common-wealth, they conſtantly reſorted to a 


1 | If any Man offer'd any thing, that deſerv'd to be taken into Conſi- 


Rank or Quality ſoever,preſum'd to ſpeak ſitting; and therefore when. 


Lcenators, and repeated openly in the Houſe (g); after which, leave 
being given by the Epiſtata, or Prytanes, the Senators proceeded to 


(a) Pollux, lib. VII. Ulpianus in Androtianam. (%) Pollux, Suiday, 


os NS rg 3 
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Pounded to an Aſſembly of the People, that it might receive flog 
that Year, which was the Time that the Senators, and almoſt all other} 


of the Common wealth being devolv'd upon them; for the Comms. 


| fer'd to them, and to be careful that nothing ſhould be propound: 


Allowance out of the publick Exchequer (c). It was their Buſineisnf 


bation, whereby the whole Courſe of his Life was enquir'd into, and ; 
found to have been manag'd with Credit and Reputation, elſe he wap 3 
rejected (f). | 


% could give Three Sureties of the ſame Quality, except ſuch «F | 


{ 


Too Of the Civil Government of Athens. * 
there for that Purpoſe. The Beans were of two Sorts, Black ni 7 
White, and if the Number of the former was found to be the gre;,, . 
eſt, the Propoſal was rejected; if of the latter, it was enacted into? 
Decree (a), which they call'd Fει,“,α, and IIC H, becauſe} Mb 
was agreed upon in the Senate with a Deſign to have it afterwards pry," 
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N 
, 
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them a farther Ratification, without which it could not be paſs'd in 
to a Law, nor have any Force or obligatory Power, after the end | 


Magiſtrates laid down their Commiſſions, _ | | of 

The Power of this Council was very great, almoſt the whole ci: . 
nalty being by Solon's Conſtitutions inveſted with ſupreme Power nt Th 
entruſted with the Management of all Affairs, as well Publick as Pi, wu 
vate, it was the peculiar Charge of the Senate to keep them within 
due Bounds, and to take Cognizance of every thing before it was u. 


to them, but what they, upon mature Deliberation, had found to 0% 
conducive to the Publick Good. And beſide the Care of the Aſſen} © 
bly, there were a great many Things that fell under the Cognizanc} 
of this Court, as the Accounts of Magiſtrates at the Expiration of thef 
Offices (4), and the Care of poor Perſons, that were maintain'd by af 


appoint Goalers for the Publick Priſons, and to examine and punihÞ A 
Perſons accus'd of ſuch Crimes, as were not forbidden by any pol! 
tive Law (a), to take care of the Fleet, and look after the Building 
of new Men of War (e), with ſeveral other Things of great Conſequen ! 
Nov, becauſe theſe were Places of great Truſt, no Man could, 
admitted to them, till he had undergone a ſtrict Aoyruacties, or Prop 


7 pu 
And to lay the greater Obligation upon them, they were requir dug ; 
take a Solemn Oath, the Subſtance whereof was this; That thy 

« would in all their Councils endeavour to promote the publick Co pe 
ce and not adviſe any thing contrary to the Laws. That they would it Sk 
« as Judges in what Court ſocver they were elected to by Lots, (fo ; 
ſeveral of the Courts of Juſtice were ſupply'd with Judges out of th ot 


Senate.) That theyiwould never keep an Athenian in Bonds, thu 4 


« had bought, or collected, or been engag'd as a Surety for the pub-· 
« lick Revenues, and did not pay the Common-wealth, and ſuch 5 


« were guilty of treaſonable Practices againſt the Government hu 


this (as Demoſthenes interprets it) muſt be underſtood only of Crimr 


nals before their Condemnation (g), for to put them in Ferters aH & 
Sentence paſs'd upon them, was no Breach of the Laws. But ti: 
higheſt Puniſhment, which the Senate was allow'd ro inflict upon t 
(a) Ulpianus. ( b) Pollux, lib. VIII. cap. VIII. (c) Harpecration ö 
(a) Poluc. (e) Ariſtoph. Avibus, & Libanias Argument, in Anudretianan | ly 


(F) Aſchines in Timarch. (g] Demoſi hen. Timocrat, — 
| 1 mini 
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aals, was a Fine of five Hundred Drachme. When this was thought 


WW: coough, they tranſmitted the Criminal to the Theſmothere, by 
om he was arraign'd in the uſual Method (). It muſt not be omit- 


| that after the Expulſion of the Thirty Tyrants, they took an 


th to obſerve 7% &jr15tav, the £82 of Oblivion, whereby all the 


orders committed during the Government of the Tyrants were re- 
After the Expiration of their Truſt, the Senators gave an account 
their Management: And therefore to prevent their being expos'd 
© the Rage and Malice of the Multitude, they ſeverely puniſh'd what- 
Fer Ofences were committed by any of their qyn Members, If any 
be the Senators was convicted of breaking his Gath, committing any 
uſtice, or behaving himſelf otherwiſe than as became his Order, 
"the reſt of his Brethren expell'd him, and ſubſtituted one of the 
Vida yor755 in his Place. This they call'd 'E 29vaa93ognoen, from the 
Faves which they made uſe of in giving their Suffrages, in the ſame 
Danner that the Ogg were us'd by the Commonalty in decreeingthe 
raciſm. But this Cuſtom was not very ancient, being invented up— 
n the account of one Xenotimus, an Officer, that by changing the 
Jeans (which till that Time were always made uſe of) was found to 
ve corrupted the Suffrages (a). It was Lawful 745 42vaaco0endiy[og 
Þ 7 irene xdladiy:aX%, to admit thoſe Men to be Fudges, who had 
en expell d out of the Senate, Whence we may conclude, that it was 
guſtomary to deprive Senators of their Office for very ſmall Offences. 
On the contrary, ſuch as had behav'd themſelves with Juſtice and 


2 


publick Exchequer (5). Every Senator receiv'd a Drachm by rhe Day 
For his Maintenance. Whence Bans Auyev, to be elected by Lots into 


be Senate, is all one, according to Heſychius's Explication, with 


Men of War had been built during their Regency, the People in their 
publick Aſſembly, decreed them the Honour of wearing a Crown ; if 


been wanting to the Common- wealth, whole Safety and Intereſt de- 
pended upon nothing ſo much, as the Strength and Number of their 


Ships (e). This ſeems to have been enacted after the Fight near Sa- 


8 7enmis, that being the firſt Occaſion that mov'd the Athen to think 
of encreaſing their Fleet. = | 


3 — — 
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CHAP: NIN. 


1 Of the Senate and Court of Arcopagus. 
HE Name of this Senate was taken from the Place in which it was 


3 wont to be aſſembled, being an Hill not far diſtant from the Cit- 
„ fadel (a), calbd "ArcoT2)0; or Ab re, that is, Mars's Hill, from 


2 OO) Demeſthenes in "Tree, & Mueſchulum, Pollux, lib. VIII. c. IX. (a) Pol- 
lx, lib. VIII. c. V. Harpocration. Etymolog. Suidas. (6) Demoſi hen. Iimo- 
cat. (c) Idem Androtiana. (4) e lib. VIII. | | 


43 Mars 


Integrity, were rewarded with an Allowance of Money out of the 
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ea d HE. Dανν , to obtain a Drachm every Day. And if any 


oF Tot, the Law prohibited them for ſuing for this Privilege, as having 
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102 Of the Civil Government of Athens. = 
Mars, the God of War and Blood, becauſe all wilful Murders cs 
under the Cognizance of this Court (a) ; Or, as Fables tell us, fei 
the Arraignment of Mars, who was the firſt Criminal that wes try; 
in it (5) ; Or, laſtly, becauſe the Amazons, whom the Poets feign y ie 
have been the Daughters of Mars, when they beſieg d Athens, pitch 

their Camps and offer'd Sacrifices to the God of War in this Place 

When this Court was firſt inſtituted is uncertain. Some make it a 
cient as Cecrops, the firſt Founder of Athens, others think it was beg 
in the Reign of Cranaus; and laſtly, others bring it down as ov? 
the Times of Solon. But this Opinion, tho? defended by Authors ; Wy 
no leſs Credit than Plutarch (d), and Cicero (e), is in expreſs Tem au 
contradifted by 4yiftotle (F), and one of Solon's Law cited by Plata al 
himſelf, wherein there is mention of Judgments made in this Cy WM. 
before Selen had reform'd the Common-wealth. What ſeems n 
probable, is, that the Senate of Arcopagus was firſt inſtituted a b 
time before Solon, but wes continued, regulated, and augmented þ Y} 
him ; was by him made Superior to the Ephere, another Court ini. 
tuted by Draco (g), and inveſted with greater Power, Authority, a! W' 
larger Privileges, than ever it had enjoy'd before. = 

The number of the Perſons that compos'd this venerable Afﬀemil; J} 
is not agreed upon; by ſome it is reſtrain'd to Nine, by others 
Jarg'd te Thirty one, by others to Fifty one, and by ſome to mon 

Maximus tells us it conſiſted of Fifty one, Tal ££ Caarud oy x; 71 4 
7% X, Bl o@ac 11 iagte;yror, beſide ſuch of the Nobility as wers, 
minent for their Vertue and Riches ; by which Words he ſeems g 
mean the Nine Archons, who were the conſtant Seminary of this gre: 

Aſſembly, and, having diſcharg'd their ſeveral Offices, paſs'd eve 
Year into it (); others affirm, that not all the Nine Archons, but u 

ly the Theſmothets were admitted into the Areopagus (i). This was 0 
Reaſon, why their Number was not always the ſame, but more, «'# 
Jeſs, according as thoſe Perſons happen'd to continue a greater, 4. 
leſſer Time in the Scxzate. Therefore when Socrates was condemi 
by this Court, (as the Nature ofthis Crime makes it evident he why” 
we find no Jeſs than two Hundred fourſcore and one giving the 

Votes againſt him, beſides thoſe who voted for his Abſolution : Ah 
in an Ancient Inſcription upon a Column in the Cittadel at 4:4 
erected to the Memory of Rufus Feſtus, Pro-conſul of Greece, the Sms 
of Areopagus is ſaid to conſiſt of Three Hundred. | 

| All that had undergone the Office of an Archon, were not taken i 
to this Senate, but only ſuch of them, as had behav'd themſelves we 

in the Diſcharge of their Truſt ; and not they neither, till they hu 

given an Account of their Adminiſtration before the Logiſtæ, and 0 

rain'd their Approbation, after an Enquiry into their Behaviour, whici V 

was not a mere Formality, and thing of Courſe, but extremely ſever 7 

rigorous, and particular (E). This being done, after the Performance Y 

() Suidas. (b) Pauſan. Ariſtides Panat hen. Suidas. (c) Zſchylns E. 

Wenidib. Etymolegici Auctor. (a) Solone. (e) De Offic. JI. I. (J) Pol, 

Z II. (g) Pelur lib. VIII. cap. X. (b) Plutarch. Solone, & Pericle (i 

Libænius in Argumento Androtiang. (K) Plutarch. Pericle, Pollux, l. VII 

g. X. Demeſtben. Tim-grat. j) 


= 


7 
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eetain Sacrifices at Limnæ, a place in Athens Dedicated to Bacchus, 
were admitted upon ſet Days (a). Thus it was order'd by Solon s 
aſtitutions, Which were nicely and punQually obſervd for many 
des; but towards the Declination of the Arhenian Grandeur, together 
th many other uſeful and excellent Ordinances, were either wholly 
d aſide and abrogated, or which was all one, neglected and not ob- 
Ed. And then not the Arcbong only, but others, as well thoſe of 
IWſe Lives and mean Fortunes, as Perſons of high Quality, and ſtri& 
rtue, nay, and even Foreigners, were taken into this Aſſembly, as 
Spears by ſeveral Inſtances produc'd by the Learned Meurſius, and 
S&cicularly that of Rufus Feſtus, mention'd in the afore-ſaid Inſcripti- 
5 31 , ASA Member of ir, 2 155 ü | 
XZ 7rifides tells us, this Court was 7 ov Tors FAAnor Srxaguetior TI ]ae 


uw H e / . . 
W [#7 4y1wT&|ov, the moſt ſacred and venerable Tribunal in all Greece; and 
M Nos conſider the Juſtice of their Sentences and judicial Determina- 


ons, the unblameableneſs of their Manners, their wiſe and prudent 
|. haviour, and their high Quality, and Station in the Common-wealth, 
m vill ezfily appear that this Character was not unreaſonable or unde- 
 F&rv'd. To have been ſitting in a Tavern or publick Houſe, was a 
„ yfficient Reaſon to deny an 4rchon's admiſſion into it (5); and tho' 
i Weir Dignity was uſually continu'd to them as long as they liv'd, yet 
any of the Senators was convicted of any Immorality, he was with- 
gut Mercy or Favour preſently expell'd. Nor was it enough that 
heir Lives were ſtrictly innocent and unblameable, but ſomething 
more was requir'd of them, their Countenances, Words, Actions, = 
ll their Behaviour muſt be compos'd, ſerious and grave to a Degree 
beyond what was expected from other (the moſt Vertuous) Men. To 
laugh in their Aſſembly, was an unpardonable act of Leviry (c); and 
For any of them to write a Comedy, was forbidden by a particular 
Precept of the Law (a). f | Ty 5 
Noay, ſo great an Awe and Reverence did this ſolemn Aſſembly ſtrike 
into thoſe that ſate in it, that Iſocrates (e) tells us, That in his Days, 
ohen they were ſomewhat degenerated from their primitive Vertue, 
ei however otherwiſe Men were Irregular and Exorbitant, yet once 
cCchoſen into this Senate, they preſently ceas d from their vicious In- 
cĩlinations, and choſe rather to conform to the Laws and Manners of 
that Court, 5 7 auTor Hανμεανπιο, than to continue in their looſe and 
[7 acbauch'd Courſe of Life. And ſo exactly upright and impartial were 
their Proceedings, that Demoſthenes (F) tells us, that to his Time there 
had never been ſo much as one of their Determinations that either 
Plantiff or Defendant had any juſt reaſon to complain of. This was 
ſo eminently remarkable in all parts of Greece, that even Foreign States, 
& when any Controverſies happen'd among them, would voluntarily ſub- 
mit to their Deciſion ; Pauſanias (g) reports in particular of the Meſ- 
I /enians, that before their firſt Wars with the Spartans, they were very 
- deſirous that their Quarrel ſhould be referr'd to the Areopagites, and 
both Parties ſtand to their Determination. | 


5 0 


) Demoſt hen in Neæram. (U) Athenew lib. XIV. (c) AÆſchin. in Ti. 
1.88 ”27ch. (a) Plutarch. de Gloria At hentenſ. (e) Arcopagitica. (f ) Ari ſto- 
{I 09548. (g) Meſſeniacis. 
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104 Of the Civil Government of Athens. "Mn 
It is reported that this Court was the firſt that fate upon Life 20 * 
Death (*); and in later Ages, a great many capital Cauſes came u. Ms. 
der its Cognizance ; before it were brought all Incendiaries, all ſu; f 
as deſerted their Country, againſt whom they proceeded with no lei 
Severity, than was us'd to thoſe that were convicted of Treaſon, bo t 
being puniſh'd with Death (a); ſuch alſo as had laid wait for any Pen, 
ſon's Life, whether their wicked Contrivances were ſucceſsful, or noi 
for the very deſigning to murder a Man was thought to deſerve wf 
leſs than capital Funiſhment ; others are of Opinion, that ſuch Cauſa 
were try'd at the Tribunal of the Palladium (b). However that beef Þ 
It is certain, that all Wounds given out of Malice, all wilful Mu. Ir. 
ders, and particularly ſuch as were effected by Poiſon, came und} 
the Cognizance of this Court (c). Some ſay that there was no Appel 
from the Arcopagites to the People; but others, amongſt whom if 
Meurſius, are of a contrary Opinion, and aſſure us, that not only ther 7 
Determinations might be calPd in Queſtion, and, if need was, retra%Þ 1 
ect by an Aſſembly of the People (a), but that themſelves too, if the] 
exceeded the due Bounds of Moderation in inflicting Puniſhment, Þ u 
were liable to Account for it to the Logiſtæ (e). The ſame Author til 
us afterwards, that this Court had power to cancel the Sentence of u p 
Aſſembly, if the People had acquitted any Criminal that deſerv'd Pu. 
niſhment (, and to reſcue out of their Hands ſuch innocent Perſons, 
as were by Prejudice or Miſ-information condemn'd by them. Pe-! 
haps in both theſe Opinions there is ſomething of Truth, if you un-W 1 
derſtand the former of the Areopagis in its Primitive State; and the 
other, when its Power was retrench'd by Pericles. - | 
heir Power in the Common-wealth was very great, for by Solon W 1 
Conſtitut ion, the Inſpe&ion. and Cuſtody of the Laws were commit. 
ted to them (g), the publick Fund was diſpogd of and manag'd accor- Wi 
ding to their Diſcretion (h), the Care of all young Men in the City ¶ gu 
belong'd to them, and it was their Buſineſs to appoint them Tutors Wi 
and Governours (i), and fee that they were educated ſuitably to the! 
ſeveral Qualities (k). Nor did they only ſuperintend the Youth, 
but their Power was extended to Perſons of all Ages and Sexes ; ſuch 
2s liv'd diſorderly, or were guilty of any Impiety, or Immorality, 
they puniſh'd according to the Merit of their Offences ; and ſuch 2s 
were eminent for a vertuous Courſe of Life, they had Power to re- 
ward. To this End, they went about with the Gyneconomi to all publick 
Meetings, ſuch as were Marriages, and ſolemn Sacrifices, which were 
' uſually concluded with a Banquet, to ſee that all Things were carried 
on with Decency and Sobriery (1). Idleneſs was a Crime that came 
more eſpecially under their Cognizance, and (which ſeems to have 
been an Inſtitution peculiar to Sion) they were oblig d to enquire 
ſtrickly after every Man's Courſe of Life, and to examine by hat 


() Z:ymolog. V. Agęeios nd'y ©. (a) Lycurgis in Leocratem. (b) Harpocrit 
Suidas. (c) Demoſt hen. Ariſtocrat. Pollux, lib. VIII. c. X. aliique. (4) Di. 
yarchyu Orat. in Ariſtogiton. (e) Demoſt hen. in Ne ram, Aſchin. in Calf 
hont. (F) Demoſthen. pro Corona. (g) Plutarch. Sylone. (b) Pluarch. 
bemiftocle. (i) Æſchines Philoſophus in Antioch, (#) Iſocrates Areca. 
itit. (1) At hen cus. lib. VI 5 


mean 
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| . Uu, be maintain'd himſelf in the Station he was in, that ſo there 


nt be no room for ſuch as liv'd by unlawful Arts, by cheating and 
W:cnage, or Theft or Rapine (a). Beſide this, Matters of Religion, 
W:ſphemy againſt the Gods, Contempt of the Holy Myſteries, and all 
ts of Impiety, the Conſecration alſo of new Gods, erection of 


1 emples and Altars, and Introduction of New Ceremonies into 


vine Worſhip, were referr'd to the Judgment of this Court; there. 


13 e Plato, having been inſtructed in the Knowledge of one God in E- 
-, was forc'd to diſſemble or conceal his Opinion, for fear of being 


Ard to an Account for it by the Areopagites (5) ; and Saint Paul was 


to them Jeſus, and 'A725a9 15, or the Reſurrect ion (e). Theſe were 
the chief Buſineſſes that this Senate was emyloy'd about, for they ſel- 
Um intermedled in the Management of publick Affairs, except in 


hey had three Meetings in the Areopagus every Month, upon the 
Twenty ſeventh, Twenty eighth, and Twenty ninth Days (e). But 
F any Buſineſs happen'd that requir'd diſpatch, it was uſual for them 
b afſemble in the Bx9121x9 EToz, or Royal Portico, which they en- 


| &mpaſs'd with a Rope, to prevent the Multitude from thronging in 


| Two Things are very remarkable in their Judgments ; Firſt, that 
© they fat in the open Air (g), a Cuſtom practis'd in all the Courts of 
: = that had Cognizance of Murder; partly, becauſe it was un- 


; 


bpon them (F), as was uſual alſo in other Courts of Juſtice. 


E Ewul for the Accuſer and Criminal in ſuch Caſes to be under the 


| Eme Roof; and partly, that the Judges, whoſe Perſons are eſteem'd_ 


*W $:icred, might contract no Pollution from converſing with Men pro- 
ne and unhallowed, for ſuch they were accounted, that hed been 


guilty of ſo black and heinous a Crime (%). Secondly, they heard and 


determin'd all Cauſes at Night, and in the Dark, to the End that hav- 
ing neither ſeen the Plantiff, nor Defendant, they might lie under no 
Temptation of being byaſſed or influenced by either of them (i). And 
of what Conſequence this was, may be learn'd from the Example of 
the Harlot Phryne, who being accus'd of Impiety for feigning berſelf 
to be Minerva, the Prote&rels of Athens, when Sentence was going 
to paſs againſt her, ſo changd the Minds of her Judges by uncover- 
ing her Breaſts, that ſhe was immediately acquitted (*). 

Actions about Murder were ufherd into the Areopagus by the Ba- 
Bond, who was allow'd to fit as Judge amongſt them, laying aſide his 
Croun, which was one of the Ornaments of his Office (&). Salas 
The common Method they proceeded in, was this; The Court be- 
ing met, and the People excluded, they divided themſelves into ſeve- 


(s) Plutarch. Solone, puler. Max. I. II. c. VI. 5 Juſtinus Martyr. (ce) 
Act. Apo XVIII. 18, 19. (4) Argument. Orat. Androt. (e) Pollux, lib. 


%) 4ntiphon. Orat. de cæde Herodis ( ) Lucian. Hermotimo () AtHenæu 


Fraign'd before them, as a ſetter forth of ſtrange Gods, when he preachd 


| Ges of great and imminent Danger, and in theſe the Common-wealth 
| Wally had recourſe to them, as the laſt and ſafeſt Refuge (4). 


* " „ 
2 b 7 f 2 r 
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nal Committees, each of which had their Cauſes aiſign'd to be heard 
and determin d by them ſeverally, if the Multitude of Buſineſs was ſo 


VIII. cap. X. (F) Demoſt hen. Orat. I. in Ariſtogit. (g) Pollux loc, CIT. 


lib. XIII. & qui eum ſequitur Euſt at .us, aliique. (:) Pollux. © great 


—_Y 


_ inflicted no Penalty upon thoſe that at ſuch a Time were guilty 


Junius s Correction, of 'Avau]ta, or Innocence; theſe were two GoddciiÞ 4 


7 
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great, that the whole Senate could not take Cognizance of them: b F 
gether. Both theſe Deſignations were perform'd by Lots, to the Eu, 
that every Man coming into the Court before it was determined wy} 


Cauſes would fall ro his Share, none of them might lie under an an 
Temptation of having his Honeſty corrupted with Bribes (a). iti. 


Before the Tryal began, the Plantiff and Defendant took ſolem n 
Oaths upon the Teſcicles of a Goat, a Ram, and a Bull, by | * 


Sehirel $244, or Furie. The Plaintiff (in caſe of Murder) ſwore iI 


he was related to the deceaſed Perſon, (for none but near Relation! 
the fartheſt a Couſin, were permitted to proſecute the Murderer) u 
that the Priſoner was the cauſe of his Death. The Priſoner ſwore tu 
he was innocent of the Crime laid to his Charge. Both of them cot 
firm d their Oaths with direful Imprecations, wiſhing, That, if the} 
ſwore falſly, Themſelves, their Houſes and their whole Families mig 
be utterly deſtroy'd and extirpated by the Divine Vengeance (% 
which they look'd upon to be ſo dreadful and certain, that the Ln} 


ol remitting them, as it were, to be puniſh'd by an higher Tr 
unal. | = 
Then the two Parties were plac'd upon two ſilver Stools ; thi . 
Accuſer was plac'd upon the Stool of "Ces, or Injury; the PriſorrÞ ® 
upon the Stool of Arad'an, or Impudence, or, according to 4irinÞ 


to which Altars, and afterwards Temples, were erected in the 4 q 
Pages (c). The Accuſer in this place propos'd three Queſtions to h 
riſoner, call'd by Æſchylus, dia Tarmopd]e (d), to each of which ti 1 
was to give a diſtin&t Anſwer. The firſt was, & x&|4xTopas ; Are 
guilty of this Murder? to which he made anſwer, Ex]ova, or o. 
Guilty, or, Not Guilty ? Secondly, *O-T@5 xatixlovas; How did u The 
commit this Murder? Thirdly, TS. Bexdlpagct natixTo0v as ; MH Jor 
were your Partners and Accomplices in the Fat? © 25 Ine 
la the next Place, the two Parties impleaded each other, and ti Pc 
Prifoner was allow'd to make his Defence in two Orations, the firſt & 
which being ended, he was permitted to ſecure himſelf by Flight 
and go into voluntary Baniſhment, if he ſuſpe&ed the Goodneſs o be 


his Cauſe ; which Privilege if he made uſe of, all his Eſtate was con] tb. 


fiſcated, and expos'd to Sale by the III (e). In the Primiti th 
Times both Parties ſpoke for themſelves (J), but in later Ages the en 
were permitted to have Counſel to plead for them. But whoever / mn 
was that ſpoke, he was to repreſent the bare and naked Truth, with v 


cout any Preface, or Epilogue, without any Ornament, Figures of R . 


torick, or other inſinuating Means to win the Favour, or move th be 


the AﬀeStons of the Judges (g). EV 


Both Parties being heard, if the Priſoner was reſolv'd to ſtand ti: L 
Tryal, they proceeded to give Sentence, which they did with ti: i 
(a) Lucian. Bis accuſato. (b) Demefthen. 4riſtocrat.Dinarchus in Demoſt ben 
Lyfs in Theomneſtum Pollux, I. VIII. c. X. (e) Pauſani as, Cicerode Leg 
I. II. (2) Eumenidibus. (e) Demoſt hen. in Ari ſtocrat. Pollux, I. VIII. ( f ) S- 
tus Empiricus adv, Mathemat. J. II. (g) A4riftoreles Rhetoric, J. I. Lucian ſ 
Anacharſide, Demoſt hen. Quintilian. aliique innumeri. % ͤ 


— — 
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e profound Gravity and Silence ; hence Apeorayiry cer 
4 ' Acorn y irs cryarwrie2 came to be proverbial Sayings ; tho? 
- derive them from the Reſervedneſs, and ſevere Gravity of their 
anners, whence alſo Ageorayirys is uſually taken for a grave, ma- 
Wick, rigid Perſon ; and others, from the great Care they took to 
S:ceal the TranſaQtions of the Senate, of which the Poet ſpeaks, 


Ergo occulta teges, ut Curia Martis Athenis (a). 


| 
} 
+ 
: 
1% 
* 


Ihe manner of giving Sentence was thus; there was plac'd in the 
dourt two Urns, one of which was of Braſs, and call'd 6 FHπ̊eο , 
om the Place it ſtood in; xdee, becauſe the Votes caſt into it 
Sronounc'd the Accuſation valid; and S«v47s, becauſe they decreed 
e death of the Priſoner. The ſecond Urn was of Wood, being 
WMac'd behind the former; into it they that acquitted the Priſoner, were 
Þ caſt their Saffrages; for which reaſon it was call'd ö dg e-, or 6 
Fc, 6 d , and 0 <a (b). Afterwards the Thirty Tyrants hav- 
hg made themſelves Maſters of the City, order'd them to give their 
Poices in a manner more publick and open, by caſting their Cal- 
li upon two Tables, the former of which contain'd the Suffrages 
| Shich acquitted : the latter thoſe which condemn'd the Prifoner : 
| To the End that it might be known, which way every Man gave his 
Poice, and how he ſtood affected to their Intereſt and Proceedings (c). 
hBeſide the Crimes that came peculiarly under their Cognizance, 
there were ſometimes others brought before them, in which their 
| Sentence was not final or decretory, for there lay an Appeal to the 
Court to which they properly belong'd, as Sigonius obſerves. 
The Senators of Arcopagus were never rewarded with Crowns for 
their Services, being not permitted to wear them (4); but receiv'd a 
ſort of Maintenance from the Publick, which they call'd Keene (e); 
and Meurſius has obſerv'd out of Lucian (f), that they had the ſame 
Penſion that was allotted to ſome other Judges, viz. three 04bo!; for 
i every Cauſe they gave Judgment upon. . | 
i Their Authority was preſerv'd entire, till the Time of Pericles, who 
of Scouts he could not be admitted amongſt them, as never having born 
the Office of an Archon, employ'd all his Power and Cunning againſt 
i: them, and having gain'd a great Intereſt with the Commonalty, fo 
embroil'd and routed their Senate by the Aſſiſtance of Ephialtes, that 
moſt of the Cauſes and Matters which had been formerly try'd there, 
iy were diſcharg'd from their Cognizance (g). From this Time the At he- 
nian, being, in a great Meaſure, freed from the Reſtraint that had 
been laid upon them, began ſenſibly to degenerate from their ancient 
Vertue, and in a ſhort Time let looſe the Reins to all manner of 
e Licentiouſneſs (); whence they are compar'd by Plutarch to a wild un- 
be ruly Horſe, that, having flung his Rider, would be govern'd and kept 
In no longer. The ſame Vices and Exceſſes that were practis'd in the 
a city, crept in by degrees amongſt the Areopagites themſelves ; and 
(a) Juvenal Sat. IX. (6) Ariftophan. Schol. Veſp. Equit (c) Lyfias in 
erat. (d Æſchines in Crefiphont. (e) Heſychius in Kę e. (F) Bis accu- 
bro. g) Plutarch. Pericle. ( Iſocrates Areopagit. theres 
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therefore Demetrius, one of the Family of the Phalerean, being cez. j 
fur'd by them as a looſe Liver, told them plainly, that if they detienih 
to make a Reformation in the City, they muſt begin at Home, u 


that even amongſt them "there were ſeveral Perſons of as bad, nz! 
worle Lives, than himſelf, and (which was a more unpardonah}.| 
Crime, than any that he had been guilty of) ſeveral, that debauchi 


and corrupted other Mens Wives, and were themſelves corrupted nf 1 


ſeduc'd by Bribes (). 


| 


CHAP. XX. 
Of ſome other Courts of Juſtice. 


Oden intending to make the Athenians a Free People, and wiſ.} 


conſidering that nothing would more conduce to ſecure the Com. 


monalty from the Oppreſſion of the Nobility, than to make them, 

nal Judges of Right and Wrong; enacted, that the Nine Archons, whit 
till that Time had been the Supreme and laſt Judges in moſt Cauſc;} 
ſhould thence have little farther Power than to examine the Cauſel 
brought before them, which they were oblig d to refer to the Deter 
mination of other Judges in the ſeveral Courts hereafter to be mention 

The Judges were choſen out of the Citizens without DiſtinQioſ 
of Quality, the very meaneſt being by Solon admitted to give the 
Voices in the popular Aſzmbly, and to determine Cauſes, provided! 
they were arriv'd at the Age of Thirty Years, and had never be 


convicted of any notorious Crime. 


The Courts of Juſtice were ten beſide that in Areopagus. Four ha 
Cognizance cm 5 gortxoy welt To!, of Actions concerning Blood: Thi 
remaining Six cm 9 SnpuoTIEOv, of Civil Matters, Theſe Ten Court 
were all painted with Colours, from which Names were given them; 
whence we read of Bapay izy, Þorvixtzr, and others. And on each offÞ 
them was engraven one of the ten fellowing Letters, A, , T, A,, H, 


O, I, K: Whence they are likewiſe call'd Alpha, Beta, &c. Such 


therefore of the Athenians, as were at Leiſure ro hear and determine 
Cauſes, deliver'd in their Names, together with the Names of their 
Father and Borough inſcrib'd upon a Tablet to the Theſmoth«t« i 
who return'd it to them with another Tablet, whereon was inſcrib't 
the Letter of one of the Courts, as the Lots had directed. The 
Tablets they carry'd to the Cryer of the ſeveral Courts, ſignify'd hy 
the Letters, who thereupon gave to every Man a Tablet inſcrib'd wit 
his own Name, and the Name of the Court, which fell to his Lot, al 


a Staff or Scepter. Having receiv'd theſe, they were all admitted t0 
fit in the Court (a). If any Perſon fat among the Judges, who hat 
not obtain'd one of the foremention'd Letters, he was fin'd. It mi) 
not be improper to mention in this Place, that o#437]2zv, the Sceptrr 
or Staff, was always the Enſign of Judicial and Sovereign Power 


() Arbenæn: Acirrogep. (a) 4 ſtophauis Scholiaſtes in . 
| hence 


F 


[ moſt, 
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e {worn by it. | | 
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hut this I do with ſolemn Oath declare, 


7 An Oath, which II] by this ſame Scepter ſwear, 
4 Which in the Wood hath left its native Root, 


And ſapleſs ne'er ſhall boaſt a tender Shoot, 
Since from its ſides relentleſs Steel has torn 
The Bark, but now by Grecian Chiefs is born, 
Chiefs that maintain the Laws of mighty Jove 
Committed to their Charge.— | - ” 
| | Mr. Hugh Hutchin of Linc. Coll. 


| ometimes we find the Scepters of Kings, and great Perſons adornd 
With Studs of Silver, or Gold, 


nor I x. dN ye 
| / # | 
xo Aol HE Tea aplloyn — (0). 


— — he caſt his Scepter on the Ground 
Emboſs'd with Studs of Gold ——— 


To return, the Arhenian Judges having heard the Cauſes they were 
© appointed to take Cognizance of, went immediately and deliver'd back 
the Scepter to the Pryranes from whom they receiv'd the Reward due 
to them. This was term'd J:xa51x0y (e), or mis ditagings. Some- 
times it was an Obolus for every Cauſe they decided; ſometimes three 
Oboli, being ſometimes rais'd higher than at others, by the Inſtance 
of Men, who endeavour'd by that Means to become popular (d). No 
| *y was permitted to fit as Judge in two Courts upon the ſame Day 
Judges was convicted of Bribery, he was find (7). 
EY 17 Ilzanad\iw was a Court of Judicature inſtituted in the Reign 
of !'cmophoon, the Son of Theſeus, upon this Account; Some of the 
E-Argives under the Conduct of Diomedes, or, as others fay, of Ha- 
vemnon, being driven in the Night upon the Coaſts of Attica, landed 
Lat the Haven of Phalerus, and, ſuppoſing it to be an Enemies Coun— 


the Alarm, and having united themſelves into one Body under the 


. 63 
„ 


(a) Iliad. 4. v. 233. (6: Iliad. &. v. 245. (e) Heſychius v. dung. 
(%) Heſychins ibid. Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes eX Ariſtotele de Repub, (e) De— 
voſt henes & Ulpianus in Timocrat. ( j ) Thucydidis Schiliafles, CS - 
1 . Condus 
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ence in Homer it is accounted Sacred, and the moſt Solemn Oaths 
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| 
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e) that looking like the Effect of Covetouſneſs. And if any of the 


try, went out to {poil, and plunder it. The Athenians preſently took 
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Conduct of Demophoon, repuls:d the Invaders with great Loſs, kill, WF" 
a great many of them upon the Place, and forcing the reſt to ren WF 
into their Ships; but upon the approach of Day, Acamas, the Brote“ 
of Demophoon, finding amongſt the dead Bodies the Palladium, of W. 
Statue of Minerva brought from Troy, diſcover'd that the Perſons tub 
had kill'd, were their Friends and Allies; whereupon (having ft 
advis'd with an Oracle) they gave them an Honourable Burial ind, 
Place where they were ſlain, conſecrated the Goddeſs's Statue, era] 
ed in a Temple to her, and inſtituted a Court of Juſtice, in which ( 
nizance was taken of ſuch as were indicted for involuntary Murde# #4 
The firſt that was arraign'd in it, was Demophoon, who, in his rety# ® 
from the foremention'd Confli&, kilbd one of his own Subjects bY i; 
ſudden Turn of his Horſe. Others report, that Agamemnin being io WM. 
ragꝰd at the Loſs of his Men, and diffatisfied at Demophoon's raſh of WW. 
haſty Attempt upon them, referr'd the Quarrel to the Deciſion FW... 
Fifty Athenians, and as many Argians, whom they call'd Eœ9, Ai WF 
Tag dupTeoo! epednver auToIs TH & xeigtws, becauſe both Pane g 
committed the Determination of their Cauſe to them. i 1 
Afterwards, the 4rgians were excluded, and the Number oft 
Ephetæ reduc'd to Fifty one by Draco, whom ſome affirm to hu ; 
been the firſt inſtitutor of them; but others with more probabiiſ #;: 
report, that he regulated and refornvd them, augmented their Po.απ 
honour'd them with many important Privileges, and made them . 
Perior to the Senate of Areopagus. In this State they cpntinu'd til 
lon's Time, by whom their Power was leflen'd, and their Author 
reſtrain'd, the Cauſes which had formerly been try'd by them, we 
diſcharg'd from their Cognizance, and only thoſe about Man-ſlaug ; 
ter, and Chance-medly, and, as ſome ſay, Conſpiracies againſt ti 
5 of Citizens, that were diſcover'd before they took effect, & 
To them. | | | F 
Fifty of them were appointed by Election, Five being choſen oi. 
of every Tribe, but the odd Man was appointed by Lots; all of then 
were Men of good Characters, and vertuous Lives, of ſevere Manner 


and a ſettled Gravity, and no Perſon under the Age of Fifty Yeaſh ign | 
was admitted into their Number. | nd ( 

Cauſes were entred in this Court by the Beo:a;, and the Por th 
ceedings were in ſome things agreeable to thoſe of the Areopagus, to Ane 
both Parties, the Plantiff and Defendant, were oblig'd ro cou _ 


firm their Allegations by ſolemn Oaths and Curſes, and then, 
Orators having perform'd their Parts, the Judges proceeded to gi 
Sentence (a). „ 5 . - 
Erl Hei, was a Court of Juſtice in the Temple of pol Di ] 
Phinius, and Diana Delphinia. Under its Cognizance came all Muſh 
ders wherein the Priſoner confeſs'd the Fact, but pleaded that 1 
was committed by permiſſion of the Laws, as in the Caſe of Self- pi 
ſervation or Adultery, for it was allow'd any one to kill an Adultere 
if he caught him in the Act (5). The firſt Perſon that was tryed in th 
Court, was Theſeus, who in his Journey to Athens, bad {lain the Ro 


(a) Pauſanias, Harpocration, Suidas, Pollux, lib. VIII. cap. X. (4) Pi 
arch. Solone, Heſychhius, V. Aixæs NEG, — — þ ell 
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s that infeſted the Ways between Trezen and that place; and af- 
Sr wards the Sons of Pallas, that rais'd a Rebellion againſt him (a). 


Wurders committed by Things without Life, or Sence, as Stones Iron, 
Ember, Cc. which, if they kill'd a Man by Accident, or by the di- 
Naion of an unknown Hand, or of a Perſon that had eſcap'd, had 
Kdgment paſs'd upon them in this place, and were order'd to be caſt 
Ir of the Territories of Athens by the $uaoCagoiatt;. This Court was 


it, was an Ax wherewith one of Jupiter's'Prieſts kill'd an Ox, (an 
IJnimal accounted very Sacred in thoſe Days) that had eaten one of 
Ne conſecrated Cakes, and as ſoon as he had committed the Fact, ſe- 
Spr'd himſelf by flight (5). This place alſo was the Common-Hall, in 
Which publick Entertainments were made, and the Sacred Lamp, that 
rad witha perpetual Fire, was kept by Widows, who having paſs'd the 
Fears and deſires of Marriage, were devoted to the Mother of the 
Gods, which Lamp, as Plutarch in the Life of Numa tells us, was ex- 
Iinct under the Tyranny of -riſtion ; it was always manag'd with the 
ame Rites and Ceremonies that were us'd at Rome, about the Veſtal 
re, which he ſaith was ordain'd and inſtituted after the Pattern of 


Er bgza7]or, Ev bgzy 774, was ſeated upon the Sea-ſhore in the Piræeus, 
and receiv'd its Name d 5% pptarG}, becauſe it ſtood in a Pit, and 


L Ecroe Phreatus. The Cauſes heard in this Court, were ſuch as con- 
ern'd Perſons that had fled out of their own Country for Murder 
Ir thoſe that fled for involuntary Murder, and had afterwards com- 
Pitted a wilful and deliberate Murder. The firſt Perſon that was 
Efy'd in this Place, was Teucer, who, as Lycophron reports, was baniſh'd 
gut of Salamis by his Father Telamon, upon a groundleſs Suſpicion, 
chat he had been acceſſory to ,4jax's Death. The Criminal was not 
emitted to come to Land, or ſo much as to caſt Anchor, but plead- 
his Cauſe in his Bark, and if found Guilty, was committed to the 
| : lercy of the Winds and Waves; or, as ſome ſay, ſuffer'd there con- 
Nięn puniſhment ; If Innocent, was only clear'd of the ſecond Fatt, 


IId (as 'twas cuſtomary) underwent a T welve-months Baniſhment 


For the former (c) . 
And thus much may ſuffice concerning the Courts for Capital Of- 
Faces; it remains that I give you an account of thoſe, which had 
; t e Cognizance of Civil Affairs. fe | | 


L 


' 
\ i 


6 . . = pocration. (c) Demoſthen. in Ariſt. Harpocrat. P:llux. loc. cit. 
A!) chin, 3 15 | CEE 


CHAP, 


ra [levrer*iw, was a Court of Judicature,which had Cognizance of 


2 Par — to 
2 — ” 


Incient as Erechthews, and the firſt thing that was brought to Tryal 


is, and another holy Fire of the ſame Nature amongſt the Delphians. 


* therefore Pollux calls it ty beew74, or as is more probable, from the 
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Of ſome other Courts of Juſtice, their Fudicial Proceſs, 6, 2 


N was either ſo call'd as being a Court of no great 
dit or Reputation, having Cognizance only of trivial Mate 
Whoſe Value was not above one Drachm; or becauſe it was Sit, 
ey dpava Tomw T Fw" in an obſcure Part of the City. Pollux repo ? 
there were two Courts of this Name, one of which was call'd IIA? 
Foy ator, and the other IIC Sον picov, The Perſons that ſu !? 


Judges in the latter of theſe were the Eleven Magiſtrates, call! 


"Krd':xa (a). 
Ten Courts, the Commons of Athens being all permitted to judge 


On which account it is by ſome not plac'd among if i 


them; And inſtead hereof another Court is reckon'd into the I 
call'd To Kauyey, the New Court, which is mention d by Ariftophane;('Þ 3 


— — O a7 TUUTANO 
* 2 , 7 5 8 FEY ; 
Alsas, tdiraQey es , Kouvoy £pmtiouy, 


Telyoy 5 was, in all probability, ſo call'd, becauſe it was Tian | q 


er (6). 


II S Av», receiv'd its Name from the Temple of the Hen 
Lycus, in which it was erected. The ſame Perſon had a Statue in 
the Courts of Juſtice, by which he was repreſented with a Woo, 
Face, and therefore Az: ,es ſignifies Sycophants, and aus Sw-: 4% 


Tas, thoſe who took Bribes, 
frequented thoſe Places (c). 


who by Tens, that is, in great Number ; 


Ie My7iye, was call'd from one Metichus, an Architect, by who | 


it was built (d). 


The Judges in all theſe Courts were oblig'd to take a ſolemn Oat 
by the Paternal Apollo, Ceres, and Jupiter the King, that they wou 
give Sentence uprightly, and according to Law; if the Law had dete; 
min'd the Point debated ; Or, where the Law was ſilent, accordi 
to the beſt of their Judgments. Which Oath, as alſo that which wall 
taken by thoſe that judg'd in the Heliæa, was given in a Place neat t 


River Iliſſus, call'd Ardettus, from a Heroe of that Name, who in! 


publick Sedition united the conteſting Parties, and engag'd them t! 


confirm their Treaties of Peace by mutual Oaths in this Place. Hen: 
common and profane Swearers came to be call'd "Aed'\n7}or (e). 


Of all the Judicial Courts that handled Civil Affairs, Halls was fu 6 
the greateſt, and moſt frequented, being ſo calbd v7 5 αννν,⅜, f 


the People's thronging together (), or rather 7 7s Hats, becaul 
it was an open Place, and expos'd to the Sur (g). 


1 


(a) Harpocrat. Suidas, Pauſanias Atticis. (*) Veſpis p. 430. Edit. 4 
ſtelodam. (b) Idem. (c) Ariſtop h. Schol. Veſp. Zenobius, Harpocrat. Polli 
Suidas, &c. (d) Pollux, &c. (e) Etymolog. Pollux, Suidas, Heſych. Har 
crat. (F) Ulpian. in Demoſthen. (g) Idem. Arifoph. Schol. Nub. Equi 
Veſp. Suidas. ee | 5 7 


hs 


»4 


lelive 


ktion, 


hoſe 
auſes 
y heth 
Ind t! 


(a) | 
Or 
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be Judges that fat in this Court, were at the leaft Fifty, but the 
ore uſual Number was Two, or Five hundred. When Cauſes of 
& reat conſequence were to be Try'd, it was cuſtomary to call in the 
Fudges of other Courts. Sometimes a Thouſand were call'd in, and 
nen two Courts are ſaid to have been joyn'd : Sometimes Fifteen 
Fundred or Two thouſand, and then Three or Four Courts met to- 
Wether (). Whence it appears, that the Judges were ſometimes 
Five hundred in other Courts, : | 
They had Cognizance of Civil Affairs of the greateſt Weight and 
Importance, and were not permitted to give Judgment till they had 
Naken aſolemn Oath, the Form whereof was this, as we find it in De- 
Vo henes (ö); I will give Sentence according to the Laws, and the 
. owed of the People of Athens, and the Counſel of Five hundred; 
Il will not conſent to place the Supreme Power in the hands of a ſin- 
WF ole Perſon or a Few; nor permit any Man to diſſolve the Common- 
wealth, or ſo much as to give his Vote, or make an Oration in de- 
fence of ſuch a Revolution: I will not endeavour to diſcharge pri- 
vate Debts, nor to make any diviſion of Lands or Houſes. I willnot 
® reſtore Perſons ſent into Baniſhment, nor pardon thoſe that are con- 
demn'd to die, nor expel any Man out of the City, contrary to the 
Las and Decrees of the People, and Council of Five hundred, nor 
permit any other Perſon to do it. I will not ele& any Perſon into 
any publick Employ, and particularly I will not create any Man 
Archon, Hieromnemon, Embaſſador, publick- Herald, or Synedrus, nor con- 
ſent that he ſhall be admitted into any of thoſe Offices, which are 
elected by Lots upon the ſame Day with the Archons, who has un- 
ES dergone any former Office, and not given in his Accounts; nor 
that any Perſon ſhall bear two Offices, or be twice elected into the 
EY ſame Office in one Year, I will not receive Gifts my ſelf, nor 
EF ſhall any other for me, nor will I permit any other Perſon to do 
the like by any means, whether direct or indirect, to pervert Ju- 
ſtice in the Court of Heliæa. I am not under Thirty Years of Age. 
EZ I will hear both the Plaintiff and Defendant without Partiality, and 
give Sentence in all the Cauſes brought before me. I ſwear by J- 
biter, Neptune and Ceres; if I violate this Oath, or any part of it, may 


4 
g 
N 


I periſh with my whole Family; but if I religiouſly obſerve it, 


may we live and proſper. Os Jt 

E Theſe were the Ten publick Courts in Athens. There were others 
Wt les Note, where particular Magiſtrates, or the Arovr1]2, or the 
#1 :wacxo/])z, took cognizance of Cauſes belonging to their ſeveral 
Offices; ſuch was the Court at Cynoſarges, Odeum, Theſeus's Temple, 
Pucoleum, and ſome others. „ N 3 
The method of Judicial Proceſs was thus; Firſt of all the Plaintiff 
Peliver'd in the name of the Perſon againſt whom be brought his A- 
Kon, together with an account of his Offence to the Magiſtrate, 
hoſe concern it was (£194) to introduce it into the Court where 
auſes of that nature were heard. The Magiſtrate then examind 
yhether the Cauſe was one of thoſe which belong'd to his Cognizance, 
Ind then e 5A? £192yq! yen whether it delèrv'd to be try'd in a 


MW. (-) Pollux lib. VIII. cap. X. Harpocrat. Stephan. Byxantin. v. HA. 
b Orat. in Timocrat. N 1 Court 
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Court of Juſtice? This enquiry was term'd &v4xe:o15. Then by h r. 
Magiſtrates permiſſion, the Plaintiff ſummon'd his Adverſary u 
appear before the Magiſtrate, which was term'd xan7<v (a). TM 
was ſometimes done by Apparitors or Bayliffs, whom they call'd a 
ges, Or zAn]nees (6) ; ſometimes by the Plaintiff himſelf, who alway 
carry'd with him ſufficient Witneſſes to atteſt the giving of the Sun 
mons, and theſe were alſo term'd zaiTeees, or #AyTness (c). An ET 
ple of this method we find in the Veſpæ of Ariſtophanes (a); 1 

— IIe, gig el, 1 

IIess 2 Ayoggvopus BAauCns F pog]ion, 

Kaurhę' tys0a Xargzgoy]e i. 


1 Summon thee, whoever thou art, to anſwer before the Agoranomi r 
Damage done to my Goods ; this Cherephon i Witneſs. This therefun c 

was the Form, in which the Plaintiff himſelf ſummon d his Adern "# 

TIeoGotanks pd F Siva Tide dS itnpdl 0 mr; F Arya Thyſe, ATi Mb 
Fyov 7 dive. I Summon ſuch a Perſon to anſwer for this Injury befor: m 

Magiſtrate, having ſuch a one for my Witneſs (e). When the Plaintiff} 
ploy d an Apparitor, the Form was thus vary'd; Ke]nſogo + ive 15/1 Þ 
Y Te tans cr TETOY dig os de wis F Agyby Ade, I accuſe ſui 
Perſon of this Injury, and Summon him by ſuch an one to anſwer before ® 
Magiſtrate. For it was neceſſary to mention the name of the «217i * 
in the Summons. Laſtly, When a marry'd Woman was cited ton, 
ear before a Magiſtrate, her Husband was alſo Summon'd in tl © 
cg Thy de 9 T Kuezov. Such a Woman and her Lord, &c. becaul 4 
Wives being under the Government of their Husbands, were not pes 
mitted to appear in any Court without them. If the Criminal ret © 
ſed to appear before the Magiſtrate, he was carryd thither by fotu fai 


Whence the following Dialogue in Terence's Phormio (F). I was 
DE. In jus eamus. PH. In jus? huc, {i quid lubet. Jubi 

DE. 4ffequere, ac retine, dum ego buc ſervos e voco. | was 

CH. Enim ſolum nequeo: occurre huc. PH. Una injuria eſt pres 

Tecum. CH. Lege agito ergo. PH. Altera eft tecum, Chrems. ont 

DE. Rape hunc. „ 3 bl 
Afterwards Demipho ſpeaks theſe Words, E __ 

: : . * 5 
IX. ſequitur, pugnos in ventrem ingere, bot! 

Vel oculum excludepauꝛͥ E Wit 


Sometimes the Criminal was not Summon'd to appear immediate), 
but upon a certain Day, which was always mention d in the Form di 


his Citation. This Cuſtom is mention'd by Ariflophanes (g). ; 1 
| | Kaas at Hes T ανε Ves g | ng 5 5 | wh; 
Eis F MY V wie, | Gry 
EET . | £ EE 57 

PRION 8885 57 Sl | | — — Kehre 
() Ulpianus in Demoſt henis Orat. de Corona. (5) Ariſtophaui the 
Scholiaſftes ad Aves. (c) Ulpianus loco citato, Sui das, Harpocration. (i 3 
Pag. 502. Edit. Amſteled. (e) Ulpianus in Midianam. { F) Ad. 116 
Sc, VII. (g) ævuibus p. 572. Edit, Amſtelꝛd. „ 
1 5 1 3 | Wi. 
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ry done ne. When the Plaintiff and Defendant were both come be- 
Nence was ready, or whether he needed any other Witneſs to be Sum- 
mond? This was the ſecond 2v2xe:015, to which the Plaintiff was 
Pblig' d to offer himſelf under the penalty of (4714412) Infamy. If any 
Df his Witneſſes were not ready, or any other Neceſſaries were want- 
ng, he deſir'd farther time to make his Proſecution, Swearing, that 
this delay was not on his part voluntary; to do which was term'd 
N uv, and the thing it ſelf vrwjpuecia (a). The ſame excuſe was 
FAikewiſc admitted in behalf of the Defendant, who had alſo another 
Plea, term'd Þgſ2225,0r aPaparſveis, when he alledg'd by ſufficient 
itneſſes, that the Action brought againſt him was not q iA ,die, 
> Cauſe which could then lawfully be try d: Which happen'd on ſeveral 
Accounts: When the injury had been committed five Years before 
he Accuſation ; for that time being expir'd, the Laws permitted no 
Action to be preferr'd. When the Controverſie had been formerly 
compos'd before credible Witneſſes. For any voluntary Agreement 
pefore Witneſſes was valid, provided it was not about things Unlaw- 
ful. When the Defendant had been formerly either puniſh'd for, or 


vn, that the Cauſe was not one of thoſe, whereof that Magiſtrate was 
" Smpower'd to take Cognizance. To this +e4/e#94, the Plantiff was 
povblig'd to give his Anſwer prov'd by ſufficient Evidence: And both 
the Exception and the Anſwer together, as ſworn by the Witneſſes, 
were term'd Jia uÞ)]veln (b). Bur if the Defendant, without alledging 
any Plea or Excuſe, was willing to proceed to a ſpeedy Tryal, he was 
ſaid Ou, and the Tryal was term'd VduSiziz, Then an Oath 
as required of both Parties. The Plaintiff ſwore that he would 4» 
aun l, prefer no Accuſation that was untrue : And if the Crime 
was of a publick Nature, he farther ſwore, that he would not be 
prevail d with, either by Bribes or Promiſes, or any other Temptati- 
on to deſiſt from the Proſecution. The Defendant ſwore, dn, - 
oſijcgy, that his Anſwer ſhould be Juſt and True ; Or An «Sixxiv, that he 
bad not injur d the Plaintiff The Plaintiff's Oath was term'd Tewwuc- 


both together Sropooia. Theſe Oaths, together with thoſe of the 
Witneſſes, and all other Matters relating to the Action, being wrote 
upon Tablets, were put into a Veſſel term'd Eq, and deliver'd af. 
terwards to the Judges (c). 1 

vhich was perform'd by Lots; and they upon the uveiz npico, or ap- 
| Pointed Day, came to the Tribunal and took their Places; the publick 


bart in theſe Words, Med n S. Then to keep the Crowds from 
thronging in upon them, the Court was ſurrounded with a Rope by 
the command of the Magiſtrate, and Sergeants appointed to keep the 


t 
12 


(a) Demoſt hen. in Olympiad. Iſæus de Philictemone, & Ulpianus in Midia- 
16. (5) Pollux lib. VIII. cap. VI. Harpocration v. diauag]veia, (c) Pole 
lar, Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes in Veſpaſ. Harpocration, Suidas. ITT 

= =: Doors 


— — 


; y Summer Piſtheterus to anſwer the next Month of Munychion for the In- 


ore the Magiſtrate, he enquir'd of the Plaintiff, whether all his Evi- 


Tegally try'd and acquitted of the Fact. Laſtly, It was a juſt excepti- 


cia, the Defendant's «y]ouia, and as ſome think, ien, and 


This being done, the Magiſtrate proceeded to the election of Judges, 


Cryer having before commanded all thoſe that had no Buſineſs, to de- 
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doors, which they call'd K. Adee, being the ſame with thoſe which 1 3 


+ the Romans call'd Cancellatæ (a). Now leaſt any of the Judges ſhoull Þ Ih. 
be wanting, Proclamation was made in this manner, EI 7:5 $%co1cy | 
Hiace, tig ire, If any Judge be without the Doors, let him enter; for ii | 
any Man came after the Cauſe began to be diſcuſs'd, he could not 
have Admiſſion, as not being capable of giving Sentence, becauſc h: Þ ® 


had not heard all that both Parties could ſay for themſelves (5). 


Then the Magiſtrate propos'd the Cauſe to the Jud ges, and gave em ; : 


Power to determine it; the doing which they call'd si # iv, . 
eig d d,eñhj toy, the Cauſe itſelf Airy cioay oy, and the Pe my 
that enter d it Eigaſoſ4s. For by the Laws of Athens, there were cer. | hi 
tain Cauſes brought before ſeveral of the Magiſtrates, who had no! 
Power to determine 'em by a final Deciſion, but were only toexamin: | 
into the Matter, and if it deſerv'd to be heard in the Court, refer! 


to the Cognizance of the Judges appointed for that purpoſe, upon i] 3 


Day fix'd by himſelf, and this is what they calbd H ſsunviae iran Þ © 

Ihen the Indictment was read by the publick Cryer, in which wen! 
contain'd the Reaſons of theAccuſation, with an account of the Injuj ] hi 

ſaid to be receiv'd, the manner alſo of it, and the Damage ſuffer d 513 


the Plaintiff; the Heads of which the Judges took in writing (c) 


If the Perſon accus'd did not make his appearance, Sentence was giv. ſþ 


en againſt him without any farther trouble, and this they call'd l?! 
«cnpuns 1d]ad tad, and &i 22 Kdv(y, But if in the ſpace of wi 
Ten days he came and preſented himſelf, proving that he had been 
detain'd by Sickneſs, or any other extraordinary and unavoidable Ne. 5 
ceſſity, the former Sentence was diſannull'd, and therefore this Pro. 


ceeding they call'd Aizn ui 802. Then the Tryal was to be brought W- 


_ on afreſh within the ſpace of two Months by the Defendant, and this 


they call'd Arlian&is, and the doing it imer Sixt e | 


neglected to have the Cauſe decided in that Time, the former Sentence 
was to ſtand good, and be put in Execution upon him (4). And hence 
appears the Reaſon for which they were always oblig d to inſert the 
name of the Perſon, who was Witneſs to the Citation ofthe Criminal. 
But if any Man falſly pretended that his Adverſary was legally Cited, 
and could not produce any A, who were preſent at the Citat. 
on, he was proſecuted by an Action term'd yer01 LL ονν,¼js le) 
Before the Tryal began, both Parties were oblig'd to depoſite a cer- 
tain ſum of Money, which they calPd IIe ,, into the hands of 
the Magiſtrate that enter'd their Cauſe into the Court, who upon fi. 
Jure of the payment immediately expung'd the Cauſe out of the Roll. 
If the Cauſe in debate was concerning the value of an Hundred 
Drachms, or upwards to a Thouſand, they depoſited three Dra:h1:, if 
its value was more than a Thouſand, and not above Ten thouſand, 
they depoſited Thirty, which after the Deciſion of the Cauſe were 
divided among the Judges, and the Perſon that was caſt was oblig d 
| beſide the payment of other Charges, to reſtore the Money to his Ad- 
verſary (f) es . 


WA Pollux I. VIII. c. X. (6) Hriflodbancs, ejuſque Schol. Veſp. (0 
PDemoſt hen. (d) Ulplan. in Demoſi hen Pollux I. VIII. c. VI. (e) Ua 
in Demoſthen, Polluz l. VIII. c. VI. (J) Pollux, Harpocration, 


— 


— 


Hlagss 


Pearat 
were 
EQuir'd 
by it! 


and ſy 
F. : 
given, 
nies, 
(4) 
Atticis 
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7 1ezrd)afory, was a ſum of Money depoſited by thoſe that ſued 
She Common-wealth for confiſcated Goods, or any others that were 
Elaim'd by the publick Exchequer, or by private Perſons for the In- 
Feritances of Heireſſes; the former depoſited the fifth, the latter 
She tenth part of the Eſtate contended for (4). 


* 


Haedsagis, was a Drachm depoſited in Law. ſuits about ſmall and 


4 
2 


private Matters, which were decided by the Aro] (c). | 
Food, was a Fine laid upon thoſe that could not prove the In- 
Aitment they had brought againſt their Adverfaries ; fo call'd, be- 
Fauſe they were oblig'd to pay the ſixth part of the value of the 
hing they contended for, from oCAcc, becauſe out of every Drachm, 
"they depoſited one Obolus, which is the ſixth part of a Drachm (a). 
"Some of theſe Sums were depoſited in all Law-ſuits,a very few except» 
d, before the Tryal could proceed. 

Then the Witneſſes were produc'd, and if any of them refus'd to 
make his Appearance, he was ſummon'd by a Sergeant, whom they 
*tall'd KA, and if he ſeem'd unwilling to be an Evidence, had three 
things propos d to him, viz. To ſwear the Fact; To abjure it, or de- 
phy that he was privy to it; or laſtly, to pay a Mul& of a Thouſand 
 Drachms, He that was fin'd for refuſing the Oath, or that took it out 
pf Fear, was ſaid & e ; he that was only ſummon'd, and took 
It voluntarily, zAnT%zX (e). The Oath was taken at the Altar 


with all the Solemnity imaginable, to which end they erected Altars 


in all the Courts of Judicature. 5 
The Perſons that gave Evidence were to be Men of Credit, Free- | 
born, and diſintereſted ; for no Man's Oath was taken in his own 6 
© Cauſe, and ſuch as by their ill Behaviour had forfeited their Privile- Lt 
ges, and were 471yur, infamous, were not thought to deſerve belief; 
the Slaves were not permitted to have any concern in publick Buſi- 
neſs, and therefore could not be Evidences, except they were exa- 
Emin'd upon the Rack, nor plead in any Court of Juſtice (F). Never- 
theleſs the Teſtimony of the j+701107 and ama εα¹, Sojourners and 
E Freedmen ſeems to have been receiv'd in all Caſes, except the Jaw rue 
ela, in the Actions call'd 47235450 I,, as the Grammarians in- 
form us from Hyperides. _— 1 
There were two ſorts of Evidences; the firſt of which they calPd 
Maeervela, when the Perſon that ſwore was an Eye-witnels of the 
Fact. The other Erla, when the Juror receiv'd what he teſtify'd 
from another Perſon that had been an Eye- witneſs of it, but was at this 
time either dead, or in a Foreign Country, or detain'd by Sickneſs, 
or hindred by ſome other unavoidable Accident from making his Ap- 
pearance; for, except in ſuch Caſes, the Allegations of abſent Perſons 
were never taken for Lawful Evidence (g). The Witneſles were re- 
quir'd by the Laws to deliver their Teſtimony in Writing; where- | 
by it became impoſſible to recede from what they had once Sworn, 
and ſuch as had born falſe Witneſs were convicted with leſs diffi cul- 
ty. But the Tablets of thoſe Witneſſes, who upon a Citation before 
given, came from home with an intention to give their Teſtimo- 
nies, were different from the Tablets of ſuch as caſually came into 


(5) Idem. (c) Idem. (4) Idem, (e) Idem. (/) Vide Petitum de Leg, 
A'ticir, (g) Harpocrat. Pollux. I". the 
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_ the Court. The latter being only compos'd of Wax, and orderd h | 3 | 
ſuch a manner as gave the Witneſs opportunity to make ſuch alterat. . 
ons in the matter of his Evidence as afterwards , upon better con, FS ; 


derations, appear'd to be neceſſary (a). 


When the Witneſſes were ſworn, the Plaintiff being plac'd upon 
the left hand of the Tribunal, and the Defendant upon the right (%, 
be th df them ſpoke ſer Orations in their own behalf. Theſe were fuß 
the moſt part, compos'd by ſome of the Orators, which Cuſtom va 
firſt introduc'd by Antiphon a Rhamnuſian (c). Sometimes, if they de. 
fir'd it, the Judges granted them Zu»1ſjo£54,0r Advocates, to plead ful 
them, the doing which they call'd om {eF@ own Y oetlv, fo plead fir; , 
Fee (d). And leaſt by the length of their Orations they ſhould wean 
the Judges Patience, and hinder them from proceeding to other Hul. 


neſs, they were limitted to a certain Time, call'd Srayeuepnuwn nit * 


(e), which was meaſur'd by a Kd, or Hourglaſs, differing fronf 
ours in this, that inſtead of Sand, they made uſe of Water; and to pr. 
vent all Fraud and Deceit, there was an Officer appointed to diſt, 
bute the Water equally to both ſides, whom from his buſineſs, the; 
calPd Edd or E ud\wg. When the Glaſs was run out, they wer] 
permitted to ſpeak no farther, and therefore we find them very careful 
not to looſe or miſpend one drop of their Water, and whilſt the Lani 
quoted by them were reciting, or if any other buſinefs happen du 
intervene, they gave order that the Glaſs ſhould be ſtopp'd (F). Yu 
if any Perſon had made an end of ſpeaking before the Time allotted hin 
was expir'd, he was permitted to reſign the remaining part of hi 
Water to any other that had occaſion, and this is meant by the Or 
tor when he faith, 77) US a71 md £149 Aantite, ler him ſpeak till whit 


remains of my Water be run out. 


When both Parties had made an end of ſpeaking, the publick Cryz:” 
by the command of the Magiſtrate that preſided in the Court, orderiF- 
the Judges to bring in their Verdi& ; and in ſuch Caſes as the Lau] 
had made Proviſion, and appointed Penalties for, (which were call! 
Ayoves 4TiunTOA) 2 ſingle Verdict, whereby the Perſon was declardie 
Guilty, or not Guilty, was ſufficient; but in thofe Caſes that ti: + 
Laws were ſilent in, (which they call'd Aye Tiynrot) a ſecond WE 
Sentence was requir'd, if the accus'd Perſon was brought in Guilty, 


to determine what puniſhment was due to his Offence (g). And her 


before they proceeded to give Sentence, the condemn'd Perſon wa | 


askd, What damage he thought his Adverſary had receiv'd from him 
and what recompence he ought in Juſtice to make him? And ths 
Plaintiff's account, which together with the Indiftment he had deli 
ver'd in before, was taken into conſideration; and then the Circun- 
ſtances on both ſides being duly weigh'd, the decretory Sentence wi 
given. Sometimes the 5 limited the puniſhment in Crim! 
nal, as well as Civil Cauſes, where the Laws were ſilent. This happen 
in the Caſe of Secrates, © Who to apply the Words of Cicero (/) 
« was not only condemn'd by the firſt Sentence of the Judges, which 


| (a) Pollux, Harpocration. (b) Ariſtotel. Problem. (c) Idem Rho! 
lib. I. cap. XXXIII. (a) Clemens Hlexanarin- (e) Harpocration. ( 70 
Demeſthen. (g) Harpocration. ( De Oratore lib. I. 


— 
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W Jetermin'd, whether the Criminal ſhould be condemn'd, or ac- 
W quitted; but by that alſo, which the Laws oblig'd 'em to pronounce 
afterwards For at Athens, when the Crime was not Capital, the 
Judges were impower'd to value the Offence; And it was enqui- 
red of the Criminal, to what value he thought his Offence amount- 
ed. Which Queſtion being propos'd to Socrates, he reply'd, that 
IX he had merited very great Honours and Rewards, and to have a daily 
Maintenance in the Prytaneum ; which the Grecians accounted one of 
the higheſt Honours. By which anſwer the Judges were incens'd 
to ſuch a degree, that they condemn'd that moſt innocent Man to 
Death. . 
by The moſt ancient way of giving Sentence was by Black and White 
e:-ſhells, call'd x; or Pebbles, call'd Vipos Ovid has taken 
Hhotice ofthis Cuſtom, 28 5 
3 Mos erat antiquis, niveis atriſque Lapillis, 
1 His damnare reos, illis abſolvere culpa (a). 
4 Black and White Stones were us'd in Apes paſt, 
4 Theſe to acquit the Pris' ner, thoſe to caſt. 


4 | 5 5 H. H. 
After them, a7%ySvacy, which were pellets of Braſs, came into uſe ; 
which when laid aſide, 92/49, or Beans, ſucceeded ; they were of 
two ſorts, White and Black; the White were whole, and were made 


uſe of to abſolve ; the Black were bor'd through, and were the inſtru- 18 
ments of condemnation (5). VV * 
lence it is, that in Ariſtephanes (c), Judges that liv'd upon the Gifts f 
they receiv'd for doing Juſtice, are call'd Kvayobsſcs, Eaters of Beans; Vs ti 
and adlxy e is a Proverb not much different from ai g22y1is, or Wt 
Amaltheæ capra, being uſually apply'd to things that bring in large Nt x 
gains, and are a maintenance to their Maſters (d). Na 
t Theſe Beans the Judges took from the Altar, and two Urns, which lik 7 
they call'd Kdt, or Kadioor, being plac'd, they caſt in their Beans 0 
thro' a little Tunnel call'd KN, holding them only with three Fin- (Ih | 
gers, viz. the Fore-finger, Middle and Thumb, that it might be im- 1164 
E poſſible for them to caſh in above one at a time. The reſt of their 11710 
E cuſtomary Rites, are much what the ſame with thoſe I have already =. 
© deſcrib'd in the Judgments of the CouM of A4reopagys, except that in 
private Cauſes there were four Urns plac'd in the Court, as Sigonius 14 55 


has obſerv'd out of Demoſthenes (e). 3 : 
| But this perhaps was occaſion'd by the Number of the Perſons con- 
cern'd in the Tryal ; for if there were more than two Competitors 


— - - 
Ry - 4 
„ „ 


that laid claim to an Eſtate, each of them had a diſtinct Urn, into 4 
which thoſe that paſs'd Sentence on his fide, were to caſt their Beans, 1 
| and he that had the greateſt number obtain'd the Victory, which 31- ff 
I mius ſeems not to have obſerv d. 1 N 0 
(4) Metamorph. lib. XV. (4) Pollux, Heſychius, Harpocration, Ariſtoph. 138 
Schol. Ran. & Veſp. &c. (e) Equit. (d) Heſychins, Euſtathius Iliad. * f Rf "1 
pag. 884. Edit, Baſil. (e) Orat. in Macart. : 4% 
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When all had given over Voting, leaſt any Man out of Fav 
ſhould ſuſpend his Suffrage, the Cryer made Proclamation in th 
manner, KI Ti ALU , avid, If there be any that has not giva 
his Voice, let him now ariſe and give it. | = 
Then the Urns were open'd, and the Suffrages number'd in p,, 
ſence of the Magiſtrate, who ſtood with a Rod in his hand, which! 


laid over the Beans as they were number'd, leaſt any Perſon ſhou es, 
| thro'Treachery or Miſtake omit any of them, or count the ſame tu iq Wace 
If the number of the Black Beans were greateſt, he pronounced tl, ve 
Perſon guilty, and as a mark to denote his condemation, drew a log for 
Line, whence & 7&5! 7114 vauo7v, in the Comedian, ſigni ies tom Shou! 
demn Al; on the contrary, he drew a ſhort Line in token of Abſob Þ If 
tion, if the White Beans exceeded, or only equall'd the number oft] ver 


Black (a); for ſuch was the Clemency of the Athenian Laws, tha e hi 
when the caſe ſeemed equally diſputable on both ſides, the ſevere ani Wow 


rigorous commands of Juſtice gave place to the milder Laws of Me. ble 

cy and Compaſſion ; and this Rule ſeems to have been conſtantly ob If 
ſerved in all the Courts of Athens. Euripides, to omit a great many Iv, al 

others, has mentioned this Cuſtom in ſeveral places. | . Tie 

Ice d 0 enowGurt ph Fareiy Siky | | oth 

Vigo Tebeioomr A ig  aiTHIAN | that! 

Eis auTov 0104, Antes Yoeigas Geer. ES 4, 

| Kai roi Ae de veuCr Tino), | ment 
 Nutdy was N ονẽt F eb your es (b). 877; 
| Courage, Qrefes, if the Lots hit right, | Ewher 
If the Black Pebbles don't exceed the White, ſigns 

You'r' ſafe; and ſince it awful Phæbus was Week) 

The Parricide advis'd, your tottering cauſe e 

He'll on himſelf transfer; and hence ſhall be engt 

This Law tranſmitted to Poſterity. 5 5 from 

z That Lots, if equal, ſhall the Pris'ner free. ſeem 
| | 72 H. H of th 
And again to the ſame purpoſe in another Tragedy, lege, 
Ty Sixatas ver, Seeowed of, ent 

Ke re / Aptlors oy mayors wipes 1945 they 

Keivas', Ortoa, N ve will te sie 1aT6 YE reflec 


Nutty, ioheas d gig av nies AdCy (c). ; ridic 


Since you with equal Suffrages I freed, rs 
When Juſtice ample Vengeance had decreed, Iries 
And once before when we debating ſat putat 

At Areopagus on your dubious Fate, | nifies 
And there the dooming Sentence muſt have paſs'd, komt 

Had I not you with equal Lots releaſt ; Perſe 

On this account ſhall atter-ages ſave | wher 
Such Criminals, as equal Voices have. my Dear 

(a) 


| (a) Ariſtophan. ejuſque Schel. Ran, & Velp. (%) Electra v. 1265. e. 
The 


Þhigenia Taurica V. 1469. . 
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Ihe Plaintiff was call'd Arwzoy ; the whole Suit Gs; and the 
Wfendant . The Indictment before Conviction was nam'd 
Eis; after Conviction EAS -; and after Condemnation Ad lxn- 
All the time the Cauſe was in ſuſpence and undetermin'd, it was 
Sod to publick View, being engravd ina Tablet, together with 
name of the Perſon accug9d, and hung up at the Statue of the He- 
Pes, ſirnam'd Fr, than which there was not a more publick 
Ice in the whole City; this they call'd Exx::9% (a), and it ſeems to 
ve been done with a Deſign that all Perſons who could give any 
formation to the Court, having ſufficient Notice of the Tryal, 
ould come and Pun themſelves. | 
k ſthe convicted Perſon was guilty of a capital Crime, he was de- 
Poer'd into the hands of the EVA H, to receive the puniſhment due 
his Offence : But if a eee Mulct was laid upon him, the 
ua 78 Oe took care to ſee it paid; but in caſe his Eſtate was not 
le to make payment, they confin'd him to perpetual Impriſonment(3). 
If on the contrary, the Plaintiff had accus'd his Adverſary unjuſt- 
V, and produc'd falſe Evidence againſt him, he was, in ſome places, 
—oblig'd to undergo the puniſhment due by Law to the Crime, of which 
de had falſly accus'd an innocentPerſon ; but at 4thens had only a Fine 
E kid upon him. And both the Villain that had forſworn himſelf, and he 
that ſuborn'd him were ſeverely proſecuted, the former by an Attionof 
44 /oSTvelr, the latter of Kaxo]eyvia. Of theſe, and the puniſh- 
ment due to ſuch Offenders, I ſhall ſpeak farther in another place. 


) 


When the Tryals were over, the Judges went to Lycus's Temple, 
where they return'd their PC, Staffs, or Scepters, which were En- 
ſigns of their Office, and receiv'd from certain Officers call'd K- 
ne) a piece of Money for their Service, which at the firſt was only 
one Obolus, afterwards it was encreas'd to two, then to three, and at 
length to a Drachm, which was ſix Oboli, as we have before obſerv'd 
from the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (c). And tho' theſe rewards may 
ſeem trifling and inconſiderable Expences, yet the troubleſome temper 
of the Athenians, and their nice exaction of every little Duty, or Privi- 
lege, occaſion'd ſo great a number of Law. ſuits, that the frequent pay- 
ment of theſe ſmall Sums by degrees ſo exhauſted the Exchequer, that 
they became a burden to the Common- wealth, and are particularly 
reflected upon by 4riſlophanes (d), who takes occaſion every where to 
ridicule this litigious Humour, which was then grown to ſuch a 
height, that every corner of the Streets was peſter'd with ſwarms of 
turbulent Raſcals, that made it their conſtant Buſineſs to pick up Sto- 
ties, and catch at every occaſion to accuſe Perſons of Credit and Re- 
putation; theſe they calld Zvzoparra, which word fometimes ſig- 
nifes Falſe Witneſſes, but is more properly taken for what we call 
common Barretors, being derivd d 9% 0144 eciver, from Indifting 
Perſons, that exported Figs ; for amongſt the primitive Athenians, 
hen the uſe of that Fruit was firſt found out, or in the time of a 
Dearth, when all ſorts of Proviſion were exceeding ſcarce, it was en- 
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(a) Demoſthen. ejuſque Schol. in Median. (6) Demoſthen. Androtian. 
Cornel. Nep. Miltiade. (c) Ran. Veſp. Item Suidas, Pollua, Heſychins. 
(4) Ran, pag. 280, Edit, Emil. Porti, & Scholiaſt ibid. 
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ated, that no Figs ſhould be exported out of Attica; and this, Bm. 
not being actually repeal'd, when a plentiful Harveſt had rende 
uſeleſs, by raking a ay its reaſon, gave occaſion to ill naturd u 
malicious Men, to accuſe all Perſons they caught tranſgreſſing h 

Letter of it, and from them all buſie Informers have ever ſince ꝗ⁴ 
branded with the Name of Sycophants(a). Others will have the H 
ing of Figs to have been prohibited by a particular Law, and 4,7 
thence informations grew ſo numerous, that all vexatious Infor W's 

were afterwards term'd Sycophants. I | 


„ 1 * . 2 


CHAP. XXIII. 
of the Teoagyrorta, and Atcur u. 


II Teak, were Forty Men, that went their Circuits row ® 
0 the ſeveral Boroughs, and had Cognizance of all Contro vat # 
about Money, when the ſum excgeded not ten Drachms ; alſo, 3 x 
moſthenes reports (b), had Actions of Aſſault and Battery brought oF 
their hearing. Pollux tells us, that at their firſt Inſtitution, they wi] 
no more than thirty in Number; but Heſychius reports, the My @ 
ſtrates or Judges call'd Ci Ted, were thoſe that amerced the tu 
ple for abſenting themſelves from the publick Aſſemblies. t 

Atau]nrai, or Arbitrators, were of two lorts; © z 

1. Knee, were forty four Men in each Tribe, above the Agi 
Sixty, as Pollux, or fifty as Suidas reports, drawn by Lots, to determi: 
Controverſies in their own Tribe about Money, when the Sum vid 
above ten Drachms. Their Sentence was not final, ſo that if either i 
the conteſting Parties thought himſelf injur'd by it, he might appeal 
to the ſuperiour Court of Juſtice (e). At their firſt Inſtitution, 1M 
Cauſes whatſoever that exceeded ten Drachms were heard by them II. 
fore they could be receiv'd into the other Courts (d). They paſs d & 1 
tence without obliging themſelves by any Oath, but in other thing 
acted in the ſame manner with the reſt of the Judges; they receiv! 
Drachm of the Plaintiff, which was call'd Tla2#5201y5 or J1a5 act, anl 
another of the Defendant when they adminiſtred the Oath to hin, 
which was ternvd a/Jouoria. And in caſe the Parties did not appei! 


at the appointed Time and Place, they ſtaid expecting till the Ee It, 
ning, and then determin'd the Cauſe in Favour of the Party ther A 

_ Preſent. Their Office continu'd a whole Year, at the end of which I, 
they gave up their Accounts, and if they were prov'd to have refus! 5 
to give Judgment, or to have been corrupted (e), they were puniſh M 
with (472) 1 Under them were certain Officers call d Ei-: A. 
Yoy:1;, whole Buſineſs it was, cioay(y TH; ixeg, to receive the As 


Complaints that fell under the Cognizance of the Ara]nrai, and e Fe 
rer them into their Court (J). TY 


— 


(a) Suidas, Ariſtoph. Sc bol. Pluto, Equit. &c. (6) Orat. in Pantent 


(6 
(e) Demoſt hen. Orat. in aphobum. (Ad) Pollux, Ulpian. (e) Demoſthen. ?“ 
Ulpian, Median. Petit. Miſc. lib, VIII. (F) Pollux. 1 
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aue, or 1d] np jun ̈ a, or Compromiſſarii, were 
Wh a5 two Parties choſe to determine any Controverſie betwixt em; 
cheſe the Law permitted any Perſon to requeſt, but oblig'd him 
and to whatever they determin d, without any farther appeal; and 
W refore as a greater obligation to Juſtice, they took an oath, that 
v would give Sentence without Partiality (5). 

E ne determination of the Araury]at, was call'd Alara, and endo- 
and to refer any thing to them, Jiawray a- c). 


-- OHAP. XAIIL- 
Of the Publick Judgments, Actions, &c. 


HE Athenian Judgments were of two ſorts, qe and i- 
3 ix, Publick and Private ; the former were about ſuch Crimes 
F tended to the prejudice of the State, and theſe Actions were call'd 
"Kernſcelars the later comprehended all Controverſies that happen'd 
fetween private Perſons, and were call'd Ai (4), Nor did they 
any differ as to their Matter, but in their Proceſs and Management, 
Ed particularly in this, that in private Actions no Man could proſe. 
ute the Offender, beſide the Party injur'd, or ſome of his near Rela. 
Sons; whereas in the Publick, the Laws encourag'd all the Citizens 
Etc revenge the publick Wrong, by bringing the Criminal to condign 
puniſhment (e). | - | | 
EZ The publick Judgments were theſe, | 
I. Tez01), was an Action laid upon ſuch as had been guilty of any 
pf the following Crimes (F) „„ ; 
= 9G, Murder. NS 5 

E Tea0pa e mecvoias, a Wound given out of Malice: 
Io, Firing the City. 
= 92 ac, Poylon. 3 

E Beadbors, a conſpiracy againſt any Perſon's Life; or, the Crime of 
he City-Treaſurers, that enter'd into the publick Debt-book, Perſons 
not indebted to the City (g). Wherein it differs from A Sy [cogy, 
whereby the Treaſurers charged Men with Debts, which were already 
Kiſcharg'd (). F „ | 
| Izeguale, Sacrilege, 

AriCan, Impiety. 

Ile;dooio., T reaſon. 

ETayzonors, Fornication. | 5 : 5 

Me Vel, Whoredom ; this was puniſh'd with a MulZ (i). 

Ay4uuouyy, Colibacy. J 

As ehrte, Refuſing to ſerve in the Wars. They who were con- 
victed of this Crime, were puniſh'd with (27:via) Infamy. 


3 
— 
* 2 1 
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(6) Demoſt hen. (c) Pollux. (d) Iſocrates. (e) Plutarchus Solone. (J) 
Pollux lib. VIII. cap. VL S:igonins de Rep. Athen. (Z) Han pocrat. ( 
Midas v. Ce ns yen. (i) Thucyd. Scholiaſtes, lib. VI. 
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the Criminal (a). 


AeToTaZ1ov, Deſertion of a Man's Station, as when any Perſon i 
fugd to ſerve on Foot, and liſted himſelf amongſt the Horſe.n,Þ 
as great a Crime as a total Dea 


which by Solon's Laws was eſteem'd 
tion of the Army. 
Avis, Cowardice. 


* 


Fine. 


Avayud yi, Refuſing to ſerve in the Fleet. The puniſtn«Þ gl 
Looſing a Man's Shield. This was likewiÞ 


was (427:uit) Infamy. 
Ta p F acide, 
puniſhed with Ian. 


WVdAdsyſex2n, LLILY 29h, or {LINE egen, was the Crime 
thoſe that falſly charg'd others, and ſued them for publick Deb ﬆ 
which Harpocration calls VL ÞoxAnTER ; but this ſeems rather to hu oj 
been an action for falſe Arreſts, according to Pollux. The punikÞ 


ment was only a Mult. 


ZvxozavTta, Barretry or frivolous Accuſation. This was puniſh N i 
alſo with a Mul#. It differ'd from A SohTvera, or falſe WitniiÞ of 


the third Act whereof was puniſh'd with (z7:1uia) Infamy. 


Ace or Swe;dorio, taking Bribes to manage any publick Aﬀa, «| * 
pervert Juſtice ; it was not thought enough to puniſh the Recei ea 
but the Perſon alſo that offer'd Bribes was proſecuted, and the Atin i 
_ againſt him call'd A:x2op;. The ſame Action in Cauſes abo 


Freedom of the City, was by a peculiar Name term'd Aw25Z:ri2. Al 


| Who had been guilty of receiving Bribes were fin'd ten times the vel 
lue of what they had gain'd, and puniſh'd with the higheſt degree mii 


(a) Infam ) 
Slaves. 7 | 

Ay22910!, Eraſing a Name out of the publick Debt-book, before the 
Debt was diſcharg'd. 

"Aye2809 iran, Digging a Mine without acquainting the pub 
lick Officers ; For before any Perſon could dig a Mine, he was 0b- 
lig'd to inform certain Officers appointed by the People, of his De. 
ſign, to the end that the twenty fourth part of the Metal might be 
reſerv'd for the publick Uſe. „ 
AN, was againſt Magiſtrates that had neglected to give Up 
their Accounts. = FF | 

Ilzeerapwr yYe290, againſt ſuch as propoſing a new Law, acted cone 
trary to the old and eſtabliſh'd Laws. | 2 
IU, was againſt Magiſtrates, Embaſſadors, or other Officers thu! 
had miſ:employ'd the publick-Money, or committed any other Ot: 
fence in the Diſcharge of their ſeveral Truſts. That againſt Embzl 
ſadors was ſometimes by a peculiar Name call'd Ilaez7 , 


— 


— — 
3 


(a) Thucydidis Scholiaſtes loco citato. 
Ave 


The convicted were puniſh'd with 17, * 
AtνννE‚El toy, Deſertion of the Fleet. The puniſhment was on Wh 


TCes, Beating a Freeman, or binding him as they us'd to 


Acre, Deſertion of the Army. This drew only a Fine 


1 
30 


3. 
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.asia, was a Probation of the Magiſtrates, and Perſons em- 
ed in publick Buſineſs. ; - 

Heco, was an Action againſt Perſons disaffected to the Govern. 
t. and ſuch as impos'd upon the People; againſt Sycophants, and 
h as at the celebration of any Feſtival had caus'd an Uproar, or 
mitted any thing undecent and unſuitable to the Solemnity. 
Roy el, was when any Perſon being ſued for Debts ſaid to be 
IS to the Publick, pleaded that they were fallly charg'd upon him, 
hal producing all the Money he was poſſeſt of, and declaring by 
Rat means it came into his Hands. Suidas adds, that AToy-o9h is 
© times taken for an Action againſt ſuch as neither paid the Fines 
d upon them, before the ninth Prytanea following their Sentence, 
Ir were able to give ſufficient Security to the City. | 
%. A7404015, was ſometimes the ſame with Axe ſes on, as we learn from 
,; but was alſo uſually taken for the Account of Eſtates given 
Sthe exchange of them for the avoiding of publick Employment, 
when any Man would excuſe himſelf from any troubleſom and 
S@rgeable Truſt, by caſting it upon another richer than himſelf, the 
Pon producd by him, had power to challenge him to make an ex- 
nge of Eſtates, and thereby compel him to undergo the Office he 


before refus d. | 
Z. +715, was commonly taken for the diſcovery of any hidden and 
conceal d Injury, but more peculiarly ſignified an Action laid againſt 
Ich as exported Corn out of Attica, imbezzled the publick Reve- 
es, and converted them to their own private Uſe, or appropriated 
to themſelves any of the Lands or other Things that of right belong- 

to the Common-wealth. It is ſometimes taken for an Action a- 
E@inſt thoſe that were Guardians to Orphans, and either wholly neg- 
Fected to provide Tenants for their Houſes and Lands, or let them at 
cho eaſie a rate. | 


6 


bY > "ErSefic, was againſt ſuch as committed any Action, or affected 


by Place of which they were uncapable by Law; as when a Perſon 
Edisfranchis'd, or indebted to the Publick, ſued for Offices in the 
Fate, or took upon him to determine Controverſies in a judicial Way. 
Ilſo againſt thoſe that confeſs'd the Crimes laid to their charge, 
Without ſtanding the Tryal. 15 | 
EZ 4. An2ſoyi, was the carrying a Criminal taken in the Fact to the 
EMagiſtrate. If the Accuſer was not able to bring him to the Magi- 
brate, it was uſual to take the Magiſtrate along with him to the 
Houſe where the Criminal lay conceal'd, or defended himſelf, and 
is they call'd Fenſzi, and the Action Fenſngis. | 
FJ. MN or ArSegantiz, was an Action againſt ſuch as pro- 
wetted Perſons guilty of Murder, by which the Relations of the de- ; 
eaſed were impower'd to ſeize three Men in the City or Houſe, whi- $1.99 
Her the Male factor had fled, till he were either ſurrendred, or ſatis— N 
action made ſome other way for the Murder. A" 


a ors Cds Cott 


"% 
| 6. Fioayſeate,was of three ſorts ; the firſt was about great and pub. 221 
Wc: Offences, whereby the State was brought into Danger; ſuchActi- 48 
as were nat referr'd to any Court of Juſtice, but immediately brought | 1 
gefore the Senate of Five hundred, or the popular Aſſembly, before 9 
hom it was introduc d by the Theſmothete at the firſt convention in the 3 


; | "$48 
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Prytanea, where the Delinquent was ſeverely puniſh'd, but the Plz. 
tiff underwent no danger, altho' he could not prove his Indi&tmey 
except he fail'd of having the fifth part of the Suffrages, and then h 
was fin'd a thouſand Drachms. The ſecond ſort of t:ivayſcaiz, y, 
an Action of K4xwo1s, of which I ſhall ſpeak in another place; it ug 
brought before the Archon, to whom the Plaintiff gave in his Accuſy, 
on, but was not liable to have any Fine laid upon him, tho Senteng 
was given againſt him. The third was an Action againſt the a 
7a, preferr'd by Perſons that thought themſelves unjuſtly dealt wi 
by them, who ran the hazard of being disfranchis'd, and forfiting 
their Freedom, if they were not able to make good their Accuſation 
Indeed in all the fore-mention'd Accuſations, the Eioay ſzaia only ey. 
cepted, this Penalty, together with a Fine of a thouſand Dyachn, 
was inflicted upon the Plaintiff, if he had not the fifth part of the Sy, 
Tages.-:: -- | | 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Private Judgments, Actions, &. 


Axis ixn, an Action A F 67wT8y &S1xtyTOY, againft ſuch as lit 
done any ſort of Injury (a). A Fine was laid on the Delinquen, 
which was to be doubled, if not pay'd within the Prytanea (b). 
Kexnſoetas d iun, was an Action of Slander, by which the Crimin 
was fin'd five hundred Drachms. 


„ 4 A. 

Alias Jin, was an Action of Battery in which caſe there was no bene 
ſet Penalty inflifted by the Laws, but the Judges took an account of be a 
the Damages ſuffer'd by the Plaintiff, and compell'd the DelinquentMcenc 
to make ſufficient retribution, _ 1 | mor. 
Biatoy, or Bias J ixn, was an Action againſt ſuch as raviſh'd Women poin 

or had us d Violence towards any Man's Perſon. ; then 
BA ng d inn, was an Action of Treſpaſs, being againſt thoſe th elſe. 
had endamag'd another Man's Eſtate, Lands, Houſes, Cloaths, &. E. 
Kaudg es Jirn, yougi, or tigayſcaria, was an Action entred bare 
 Heireſles againſt their Husbands, by Parents againſt their Children Thi 
and Orphans againſt their Guardians, when they were ill us'd, or of t. 
jur'd by them. 3 to tl 
AToTopThs d un, was an Action of Divorce, when the Husband had cont 
put away his Wife. On the contrary, when the Woman fled fron had 
her Husband, the Action was call'd AToacidLews din. 7 ther 


KN, uu, was againſt Thieves. Demoſthenes (c) reports, that if ay the 

Man had ſtoln above fifty Drachms in the Day-time, he was to be in- A 
dicted at the Tribunal of the Eleven. But if any Theft was commit · ¶ to t 

ted in the Night, it was lawful to kill the Criminal, if he was caught in or! 
the Fact, or to purſue him, and if he made any reſiſtance, to wound him, 1 
and ſo hale him to the Eleven, and this Action was term'd':@maſayi. He ¶ ceaſ 
was not permitted to give Security for reſtitution, but ſuffer d Death. ter 
3 = — 0 0 


( 


0 Erymologici Autor. (8) Harpucration, (e) Timocrates. if 
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any Perſon ſurreptitiouſly convey'd any thing of the ſmalleſt value 
ut of the Lyceum, Academy, Cynoſarges, or any of the Gymnaſia, or out 
If Havens above the value of ten Drachms, he was adjudg'd to die. 
fany Man was convicted of Theft fron: @ private Perſon, he was to 
make retribution to the Perſon he had injur'd, by paying bim double 
he value of what he had depriv'd him of; nor was this paniſhment 
lone thought ſuthcient to expiate his Offence, but ir lay in the 
adges Power to keep him in Bonds five Days, and as many Nights, 
ad expoſe him in that condition to the view of all rhe People. And 
ve are farther inform'd by Audocides (a), that (47:19) Infamy was the 
puniſhment of this Crime. 3 
| Tlacgrd]aJnuns Jin, was againſt ſuch as refus'd to reſtore any 
thing commited to their Charge. = | 
| Xeess cli un, was a Suit betwixt Debtors and Uſurers. 
| SunConme dun, was an Action againſt thoſe that would not ſtand 
to their Contracts or Bargains. Not much different from this was 
Ehn , only Suuciamea are diſtinguiſh d from Swbnzar in 
this, that theſe chiefly imply private Contracts about the Lone of 
Money, Diviſion of Inheritances, and References to the A, 
whereas the other are extended, as well to publick Negociations be- 
Etween publick Bodies, as to Bargains made by private Perſons. O- 
Ithers there are, that acknowledge no ſuch difference betwixt them. 
is Jaſnrò a/peoiy di, was an Action againſt ſuch Perſons as 
would not conſent to make a diviſion of Goods or Eſtates, wherein 
lother Men were ſharers with them. - : 
| AtaSinadcias dun, was an Action wtf youpdTor, | wes i ror 
W concerning Money or Poſſeſſions, as it is defin'd by Ulpian (5), and feems to 
be a term of equal extent with apoioCinTnoNG, or xc{s;c, which are 
general names for all Law-ſuits. But it was ſometimes taken in a 
more limited ſence, for the Controverſies of thoſe, who being ap- 
pointed to undergo ſome of the publick Duties (1]sry1c4), excus'd 
[themſelves by informing againſt others more wealthy, as has been 
elſewhere ſhewn. 
ETidtzagias xn, when Daughters inherited the Eitates of their 
Parents, they were oblig'd by Law to marry their neareſt Relation, 
This was the occafion of this Suit, which was commenc'd by Perſons 
of the ſame Family, each of which pretended to be more nearly ally'd 
to the Heireſs than the reſt. The Virgin, about whom the Relations 
conteſted, was call'd Enmidiz©&, Emizaness was a Daughter, that 
had no Brothers lawfully begotten, and therefore inherited her Fa- 
cher's whole Eſtate.'ETi@e-1 © was one that had Brothers, and ſhar'd 
the Eſtate with them. e 5 78 
Moiehruncie, was a Suit commenc'd by one that made pretenſions 
to the Eſtate of a deceaſed Perſon, as being his Son either by Nature 
or Adoption. This term is ſomerimes taken in a larger ſence. 
[ IIc “, was an Action enter'd by the Relations of the de- 
(eaſed, whereby they claim'd a right to his Eſtate, as belonging to 
them by reaſon of their Conſanguiniry,or bequeathed by Will. It was 
lo call'd ro 5% D AUA ci’, vecaule the Plaintiff depoſited the tenth 
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part of the Inheritance, if the Cauſe was private, and the fifth, if; 
was a publick Eſtate he contended for; this he was to forfeit if}, 
could not make his Plea good. _ 

AvTiſe22h, was a Law-fuit about Kindred, whereby any Perf, 
claim'd a Relation to ſuch, or ſuch a Family, and therefore it ſeem MWth1ns 
to have been of the ſame Nature with II N 5 
 ArautfS]vein, was a Proteſtation that the deceaſed Perſon had E lave 
an Heir, made to hinder the Relations from entring upon the Eſtate Wi 

E-Tiozndt;, was an Action whereby the Aνπ , was provid n choo 
be falſe and groundleſs. | 70 >= 

ErerTiTKnpyua, was when any Perſon claim'd ſome part of another air 
Man's Goods, which he confiſcated, and fold by Auction. to pe 
Tire Jian, when a Husband divorc'd his Wife, the Law obligi Wi 
him to reſtore her Portion; or in caſe he refus'd that, to pay her for bie 
each Pound nine Oboli every Month, upon failure of which he vu 
liable to have this Action enter d againſt him in the Odeum by his ''"" 
Wife's Exi re, or Guardian, whereby he was forc'd to allow her 'n 
a ſeparate Maintenance. „ 1 

MigSwoews ls, &c. Sirn, ſometimes call'd Þzo1s, was an Aion x. 
gainſt Guardians that were negligent in the management of the Af. 
fairs of their Pupils, and either let out their Houſes or Eſtates at to 
ſmall a price, or ſuffer'd them to lie void of Tenants. When a 
Houſe was, vacant, it was Cuſtomary to ſignifie ſo much by fixing u Whic 
Inſcription upon the Door, or other part of it, as appears from th: 


words of Terence, 


— Inſcripft illico N 3 
Ades mercede (a) — — J 

Over the Door I wrote, 
This Houſe is to be let. 


Fron Sin, was an Action againſt Guardians that had defraud- 

ed their Pupils. It. was to be commenc'd within five Years after the 
Pupil was come to Age, otherwiſe it was of no force. 

EVO, , when any Man laid claim to an Houſe, he entred an 
Action againſt the Perſon that inhabited it, whereby he demanded the 
Rent of the Houſe. If he claim'd an Eſtate of Land, the Action was 
calPd Xwets /in, or Ka un, becauſe the Fruits of the ground 
were demanded. If the Plaintiff caſt his Adverſary in either of the 
former Suits, heenter'd a ſecond Action againſt him, whereby be 
laid claim to the Houſe or Land, as being part of his Eſtate, for 

which reaſon it was call'd Ousias in. After this, if the Perſon in und 
poſſeſſion continu'd obſtinate, and would not deliver up the Eſtate to ¶ the 
the lawful Owner, there was a third Action commenc'd, which wii hni. 
nam'd EEzAng izn, from +ZAaaw, to ejeck; becauſe the Plaintiff was i pref 
JEAN σꝙ ejected, or hindred from entering upon his Eſtate. Thi: 
ſame term was us'd when any other thing was unjuſtly detain'd from lick 
its Owner, W Gd 9 Tg, K. no! Tis d e TEIL con- 
cerning a Slave, and every other thing which any Perſon calls his own ; # ( 
we are inform'd by Suidas. | | | 


* ” - 2 _ 
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| BiCarwotus Y ixn, was an Action whereby the Buyer compell'd the 
eller to confirm, or ſtand to the Bargains which he before had given a 
pledge to ratify, 

Eis *pparoy xd]drdoiy Sſun, was deſign'd as an enquiry about ſome 
thing that was conceal'd, as about ſtoln Goods. 

| EZazgeotws d ixn, was againſt a Free-man that endeavour'l to give a 
clave his Liberty, without his Maſter's conſent. | | 
Aręscacis q iun, was an Action againſt Sojourners that negle#en to 
chooſe a Patron, of which cuſtom I have ſpoken in another place. 
Arregagis dun, was an Action commenc'd by a Maſter, or Patron 
Eagainſt his Clients, ſuch as were the Freed Slaves, when they refus'd 
to perform thoſe Services, they were bound to pay to him. 

© Apopuns inn, was a Suit about Money put into the Bankers hands, 
which the ancient Athenians call'd Aogun, and the modern EVH . 
= "Agzors, was When a Perſon deeply indebted deſired the People to 
vemit part of his Debt, upon pretence that he was unable to make 
payment. . | 72 | 
1 4dLPouÞIveror dirn, was againſt Falſe Witneſſes. 
| Kaxo[svioy dun, was againſt thoſe that ſuborn'd falſe Witneſſes. 

| AumoÞ]veis d iixn, was againſt ſuch as having promis'd to give E- 
E dence in a Cauſe, diſappointed the Perſon that rely'd upon them. 

| Several other Judgments we meet with in ancient Authors, ſome of 
which I have already ſpoken of in other places, and the Names of the 
© teſt are ſo well known, that I need not give you any explication of 
them; ſuch were Boi itn, Axausias ,t and ſome others (a), 
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| CHAP. XXV.. 
Of the Athenian Puniſhments and Rewards. 


| HE moſt common and remarkable Puniſhments inflicted at 4- 
| T thens on MalefaQtors were theſe : | 
|  Znuia, which, tho' ſometimes it be us'd in a large and general 
ſence for any puniſhments, yet has often a more limited and reſtrain- 
ed ſignification, being taken for a pecuniary Mu/# or Fine, laid upon 
| the Criminal according to the merit of his Offence. 
Ar Ala, Infamy, or publick Diſgrace. Of this there were three De- 
grees. 1. When the Criminal retain'd his Poſſeiſions, but was de- 
' priv'd of ſome Privilege, which was enjoy'd by other Citizens. Thus 
under the Reigns of Tyrants, ſome were commanded to depart out of 
the City, others forbidden to make an Oration to the People, to Sail to 
lnia, or to ſome other particular Country. 2. When he was for the 
| preſent depriv'd of the Privileges of Free-Citizens,and bad his Goods 
confiſcated, This happen'd to thoſe who were indebted to the pub- 
lick Exchequer, till their Debts were diſcharg d. 3. When the Cri- 


— _ 1 


(a) Heſychius, Harpocration, Suidas, Pollux, Ulpianus in Demoſt hen. Si- 
gonius de Rep. Athen. & Rouſæns in Arch. Aitic. Iidemque ubique in 
ks capitibus ſunt conſulendic - | 


minal, 


Sclone. (a) Plato de legib lib X. (e) Ariſtaphan. Schol. Pluto. 
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minal, with all his Children and Poſterity, were for ever depriv'd of 


all Rights of Free Citizens, both Sacred and Civil. This was infli. 
cted on ſuch as had been convicted of Theft, Perjury, or other noto. 
rious Villanies (“), Out of theſe Men the Scheliaſt upon Ariftophan; 
(a) tells us, they appointed whom they pleas d to labour at the Oar, 
to which Drudgery, Plutarch reports, it was ufual alſo to put thei: 
Priſoners of War (6). . | | 


' | | 


Aves, Servitude, was a puniſhment by which the Criminal wi; 


reduc'd into the condition ofa Slave. It was never inflicted on any 


beſides the AH, Sojourners and Freed- ſervants, becauſe it was for. 
bidden by one of Solon's Laws that any Free-born Citizen ſhould be 
treated as a Slave. 12 5 | | | | 
ETiſuaTa, was a ſeverity ſeldom exercis'd upon any but Slaves, or 
ſome very notorious Male factors, of which I have. ſpoken more 4 


large in another place. | 


Truhn, Was, as the word imports, a Pillar, wherein was Ingraven 
in legible Characters an account ot the Offender's Crime. The Per. 
ſons thus expos'd ro the laughter and reproaches of the People, wer: 


call'd £7144). Hence 51aijTin05 Nb is taken for any Invecilive or 


defamatory Oration, | | 

Gee, was a puniſhment by which the Criminal was condemnd 
to Impriſonment or Fetter. The Priſon was call'd by a lenitive name 
"*Oixape, or Houſe ; for the Athenians us d to mitigate and take off 
from the badneſs of things, by giving them good and innocent Ap. 
„ pellations ; as a Whore, they would call a Miſtreſs; Taxes, Rates; 
% Garriſons, Guards; and this (ſaith Plutarch) ſeem'd at firſt to be 
** Solon's contrivance, who call'd the releaſing of the People from then 
© Debts Z<a57x: $72; a throwing off a Burden (c). Plato tells us, the the 
ans had three ſorts of Priſons ; rhe firſt was near the Forum, and was 
only deſign'd to ſecure Debtors, cr other Ferſons from running away, 
The ſecond was call'd Z@9-:y15neor, or a Houle of Correction, ſuch 
as our Bride-well. The third was ſeated in an uninhabited and lone- 
ſome place, and was deſign d for Malefactors guilty of capital Crimes 
(a). One of their moſt remarkable Priſons was caJFd Nopogu? 441i 
and the Gate thro' which Criminals was led to Execution, X, 
from Charon, the infernal Ferry-man. At the Prifon-door was crcft- 
ed the Image of Mercury, the Tutelar Deity of the place, call'd =- 
glg, from Seeg, the Hinge of a Door. 

Of Fetters there were divers forts, the moſt remarkable are rheſ: : 


Nu, a Collar uſually made of Wood,fo call'd from zu7]-, becaule i! 
_ conſtrain'd the Criminal to hom down his Head, This puniſhment was 
_ call'd Kugori rs, and hence pernicious Fellows or Things are ſome— 


times nam'd Kugores(e). Heſychius will have it apply'd on dy [os 
9-380v H 6rebeiwv* to all things huriful and deftruFive. Others call it #1017 
or xe, from x4, becauſe the Criminal's Neck was ſhut or ex. 
within it. Some Grammarians tell us, the Neck, Hands and tec 
were made faſt in it, and therefore it is probable, it was the fame 
with the £0207 T%]:overy ſor, or Fetrers with five holes, mention db 
— | 


(*) Andocides de Myſteriis. (a) Ranis. (6) Lyſandro. (e) Plus 
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Polux, and ſeems to reſemble the puniſhment of binding Neck and 
Heels, us'd amongſt our Soldiers. Ariſtophanes calls it £Uaoy p- 
or, as his Scholiaſt informs us in his Comment upon theſe words 


in W 
| — TL; I Apatovas Tum, 
As Mito bſe e 200 1 la 7075 ele, 


ANA TETHV dd 5 7e, or Sd 
Eſualaguorur AaCiylas TETOI . 


Women muſt have their ſtiff and haughty Necks 
With Fetters crampt, leaſt they grow inſolent, | 
And us of our Authority diveſt. 

For fee here, in this Canvaſs-pourtraiture 

By skilful Micon drawn, how th' Amazons 


Mounted on prancing Steeds with burniſht Spears engage. 
J. A. 


TIavoid , a round Engine put bout the Neck in ſuch a man- 


ner, 295 the Sufferer could not lift his Hand to his Head. 
Xoivig, ſignifies Fetters, in which the Feet or Legs were made faſt, 
zs we are inform'd by Ariſtophanes in his Platus, where ſpeaking of an 
inſolent Slave, he faith, he deſerves to be ſer in the Stocks, | 


0 xu ce Ts 804 
Is, is' Tes Yoiritas, Y Tas mi as moles ate 


You'r' ripe, you Rogue, for Fetters, the Stocks groan for you: 


Not much unlike this ſeems to have been the mohox4+y „ Todi, 
or odo eb οxñ, ſometimes call'd 2vaoy, from the matter it was made 


of (5). But roco αα]̃ and ToopogCn, ſeem to have differ'd in this, 


that in ToSopeZCn, the Feet were torturd; whereas in 7oÞoku KN, 
they were only made faſt without Pain, or diſtention of Joynts. Tho“ 
| perhaps this diſtinction will not be found conſtant and perpetual (c). 
Tais, was a piece of Wood to which the MaloteQor was bound faſt, 


as the ſame Poet reports (4), 


ngo ra ITALY OV, 
Q ToZoT”, & Th .. — 


Here, Lig, bring him in, and bind him to the Rack; 


And a little after, 
— — r Sm 0 us 
Kinds eg Ty david ily . g. 


Order the Executioner to ſtrip 
Me naked, and to cord me to the Rack. 


ä 


00 4r Rop han. Se bol. golf. (c) Conf. Ulpianus in Timocrateam, He- 
Hhehius, Suidas. (a) Theſwepher- | | | 


W 
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| Beſide 
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Beſide theſe, many others occur in Authors, which barely to menti. (fot 
on would be both tedious and unneceſſary. | | 
So, perpetual Baniſhment, whereby the condemned Perſons were 
depriv'd of their Eſtates, which were publickly expos d to Sale, and 
compell'd to leave their Country without any poſſibility of returning, 
except they were recall'd (which ſometimes happen'd) by the ſame 
Power that expell'd em; wherein it differ'd from OF 22x19 os, which 
only commanded a Ten Years abſence, at the end of which, the bz. 
niſh'd Perſons were permitted to return,and enjoy their Eſtates,which 
were all that time preſerv'd entire to them (a). And the latter was in. 
ſtituted not ſo much with a deſign to puniſh the Offender, as to miti. 
gate and pacifie the fury of the Envious, that delighted to depreſs thoſe 
who were eminent for their Virtues and glorious Actions, and by fix. 
ing this diſgrace upon them, to exhale part of the venomous rancour 
of their Minds. The firſt that underwent this condemnation was, a3 
Plutarch reports, Hipparchus the Cholargian, a Kinſ-man to the Tyrant 
of the ſame name. Euftathius makes it much ancienter, and carries it 
as high as Theſeus's Time, who he tells us out of Theophraſtus and Payſa. 
nias, was the firſt that ſuffer'd it (b). Heraclides will have it to have been 
firſt inſtituted by Hippias the Tyrant, a Son of Piſiſtratus (c); Photin, 
by one Achilles, the Son of Lyco(d) ; and Ælian, by Cliſthenes, who al. 
fo, as he tells us, was the firſt that underwent it (e). It was never in- 
flicted upon any but great Perſons; Demetrius the Phalerean, (as Plu- 
zarch reports) will have it to have happen'd to none but Men of great 
Eſtates, and therefore as an Argument to prove the plentiful condi- 
tion of Ariſtides, (whom he maintains to have been poſleſgd of a large 
Fortune, contrary to the opinion of moſt other Writers) he alledg'd, 
that he was baniſh'd by Oftraciſm. But my Author is of another Opi- 
nion, and not without Reaſon, for all Perſons were liable to the o- 
 Praciſm, who for Reputation, Quality, Riches, or Eloquence, were 
eſteem'd above the common level,and expos'd to the envy of the Peo. 
ple, inſomuch that even Damon, Præceptor to Pericles, was baniſh'd 
thereby, becauſe he ſeem'd a Man of more than ordinary Sence. Af. Wc; 
terwards, when baſe. mean and villainous Fellows became ſubje to 
It, they quite left it off, Hyperbolus being the laſt whom they baniſh'd 
by Oſtraciſm. This Hyperbolus was a very raſcally Fellow,who furniſh- 
ed all the Writers of Comedy in that Age with matter for their Sa. 
tirical Invectives; but he was wholly unconcern'd at the worſt things 
they could ſay, and being careleſs of glory was alſo inſenſible of Shame, 
he was neither lov'd, nor eſteem'd by any body, but was a neceflary 
tool to the People, and frequently made uſe of by them, when they 
Had a mind to diſgrace, or calumniate any Perſon of Authority or 
Reputation. The cauſe of his Baniſhment was this; &lcil/ac; 
Nicias, and Pheax at that time were of different Factions, and cach 
pf them bearing a great ſway in the City, lay open to the envy 
of the inferiour Citizens, who at Eyperboluss perſwaſion, were very 
eager to decree the Baniſhment of ſome one of them. Alcibiades per- 
Cerving the danger they were in, conſulted with Nicias, or Phear, = 
bg EE ne — 8 
(a) Sriſtoph. Schol. Equit. & Veſp. (b) Thad. . (c) Lib. de Rep. 00) 4 
Excerpt. ex Ftelem Hephæſt. 1. VI. (e) Var. Hiſt. ib, XIV. cap. . 
| — 


— — 
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| (for it 15 not agreed whether) and ſo contriv'd matters, that by uni- 
ting their ſeveral Parties, the Oftraciſm fell upon Hyperbolus,when he ex- 
| pected nothing of it. Hereupon the People being offended. as if ſome 


| contempt or affront had been put upon the Thing, left off, and quite : 


aboliſh'd it. It was perform'd, to be ſhort, in this manner; Every 
one taking an Ogeaxor, or Tyle, carry'd it to a certain part of the 
Market place ſurrounded with wooden Rails for that purpoſe, in 
which were ten Gates appointed for the ten Tribes, every one of which 
Eenter'd at a diſtin&t Gate. That being done, the Archons number'd 
all the Tyles in groſs, for if there were fewer than ſix thouſand, the 
oOſtraciſmm was void; then laying every name by it ſelf, they pronoun» 
ced him, whoſe name was written by the major part, baniſ}'d for ten 
E Years, enjoy ing his Eſtate (a). This puniſhment was ſometimes cal- 
led Kzpgperty pals, from 14-2495, becauſe the Os, by which 
the People gave their Suffrages, were Earthen Tyles, or pieces of 
broken Pots (5). The like was us'd at Argos, Megara, and Miletus (c); 
and the Syracuſian TIZ]anio os was inſtituted upon the ſame account, 


this, That this Baniſhment was but for five Years, and inſtead of G- 
g,, the People made uſe of II T, or Leaves, uſually thoſe of 
the Olive-tree, in giving their Voices (4). | 


chief of which were theſe : „„ 
gie, with which the Criminal was beheaded. 

| B-yy ©, with which he was either ſtrangled after the Turkiſh faſhion, 
tor hang'd in the manner uſual amongſt us, for that this was a very 
ancient, but withal a very ignominious Puniſhment, appears from Ho- 


with the young Gentlemen, who made love to Penelope, only with a 
common and ordinary Death; but the Maid-ſervants that had ſub- 
mitted to their Luſt, and behav'd themſelves with Scorn and Con— 
tempt towards their Maſters, as being guilty of a more notorious 
rime, they order'd to be hang d; the manner of it the Poet has de- 
lerib'd in theſe words (e), | 
— T6 [1d Vews Lvavo Toe 
Klo gc Lg He ſd e, welCanns , 
Taus' imerlavions, wh Tis Tool das itn). 
Ne Sir avi A „Net ruνuοανοννινe , e TA 
Ex dννννẽõG , Thy, & £51K4 2V1 ,, 
Ava tore puver, cuſecls d vnidecdlo ννν ee 
Ng al y EZeins ue, EN ov, #191 ) TATUS 
| Atipioi HEN noay, emws νẽ,ũs a Iarouty, 
Hues I aidear pimbe meg, A os, 


Then young Telemachus a cable ty'd 
Hardned with pitch ra lofty Pillar's ſide, 


9 —— 


(a) Plutarch. Ariſtide, Alcibiade, Nicia, Themiftocle. (b) Heſych. in V. 
.) Aſtriſtoph. Schol. Equit. (d) Diodor. 1 lib. XI. (e) Odyff. x. v. $65. 


in the third Year of the eighty ſixth Olympiad, but differ'd from it in 


Gard], Death, was inflicted on MalefaQtors ſeveral ways, the 


mer, in whom Ulyſſes and Telemachus puniſh the Men, that took part 


3 2 That 
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That he might there make ſwings above the floor 
For all his naſty Queans, who'd play'd the Whore ; 
In hempen Twiſts they all hung in a Row, 


Toſſing their Legs, and moving too and fro. pie 
So have I ſeen the warbling Larks beſet ; 5 


With knotty mazes of the Fowlers net, 

How they do make a flutter and a rout 

With wings expanded, tho' they can t go out. 
J. A 


Þdepearor, Poyſen, of which there were divers ſorts; but what they 
moſt commonly made uſe of, was the Juice of the Herb z&v«0», , Ant 
cuta, not much unlike Hemlock, which thro' its extreme coldneſs i; WF 
Poiſonous: A dravght of this gave Socrates his Death. 3 


Rem populi traftas. barbatum hoc crede Magißßrum 
Dicere, ſorbitio tollit quem dira cicutæ. 


You who ſuſtain the weight of Government, 

To theſe prudential Maxims be attent, | 

Maxims, not mine, but that grave Sir's, whoſe fate 

A draught of Hemlock did precipitate. 6 7. 


Saith Perſius, meaning Socrates (). = 
a Kenhlòs, a Precipice, from which the MalefaQtor was tumbled head. 
Jong. | „ pon „ . 
1yprayzor Tu, were Cudgels of Wood, with which Malef. Man 
Qtors were beaten to Death (a), being hang'd upon a Pole, which us cula. 
alſo call'd TU, and therefore TupTeorif-*© is by Suidas, and the A 
Etymologiff expounded ., and eTvunarionoay, pe pacnsr by Mdete 
Heſychius ; for their conceit is vain and ridiculous, that would thence Deſi, 
infer it to have been a kind of Gallows or Croſs. No leſs ground!lels then 
is their Opinion that imagine it to have been an inſtrument on which and 
Criminals were diſtended, like the covering of a Drum, which the end e 
Greeks call Tuumavoy, and to have been of the ſame nature with the that 
Roman Fidiculæ, which were little Cords, by which Men were ſtretchW not t 
ed upon the Rack, and ſeem to have reſembled the Greek = y 511: Wthoſe 
us'd in the puniſhment call'd Zcrio pos, in a | 
ET&wevs, the Croſs mention d in Thucydides (b), was us'd in Gree: ſelve 
but not ſo frequently as at Rome. It conſiſted of two Beams, one «few: 
which was plac d croſs the other; the figure of it was muchwhat th Hof th. 
ſame with that of the Letter 7, as Lucian tells us (c), differing on Le 
from it, becauſe the tranſverſe Beam was fix'd a little below the too Sport 
of the ſtraight one. The MalefaQor was hang'd upon the Beam thit Et: 
was erect, his Feet being fix'd to it with Nails, and his Hands t Citta- 
each fide of that which was tranſverſe. | q 5 monu 
Baabe, was a deep Pit belonging to the Tribe Hippotboontis: inte City 
which condemn'd Perſons were caſt headlong. It is ſometimes c the p. 
Oe ſſea, whence the publick Executioner receiv'd the appellation 


Y (*) Satir. IV. v. 1. (a) Ariſtoph. Se hol. Plato, S rides, Heſychius. Etj nel 
Pollux, & ubique in hoc capite, (4) Lib. I. (e) Sinn porno. 


fl $917 
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oe 6) Sed ſuart. It was a dark, noiſome hole, and had ſharp Spikes at 


che top, that no Man might eſcape out; and others at the bottom, to 


dierce and torment ſuch as were caſt in (2). From its depth and ca- 
vꝛciouſneſs, it came to be us'd proverbially for a covetous Miſer, or 
voracious - Glutton, that is always craving, and can never be fatis- 
fed; and ſuch an one the Latins call d Barathro, hence Lueretius (e), 
| Aufer abhinc lacrymas, Barathro, & compeſce querelas. 

- Forbear thy ſighs, 


F # 


| Thou Miſer, ceaſe complaints, and dry thine Eyes. 
7 And Horace, T | 

Menditi, mime, Barathrones, hoc genus omne (F). 
Beggars, Jack-puddings, Rookſters, and ſuch like. . 
A place of the ſame nature was the Lacedemonian Karr u, into which 
© Ariftomenes the Meſſenian being caſt, made his efcape after a won» 
derful manner, as Pauſanias reports (g). : 

| (&,. Or Lapidation, was a common puniſhment, and uſually 


Ats | 
inflicted by the primitive Greeks upon ſuch as were taken in Adulte- 
ry, as we learn from Homer's third Iliad, where Hector tells Paris, he 
deſerves to die this Death. | | 

q Aaivoy a0 $1TOve adi! ey3r, J togſas* 

- For all your villanies you ſhall be foned to death. 

Many other puniſhments there were, which they inflicted for parti- 
cular Crimes, ſome of which I ſhall treat of in their proper places. 
As the Laus inflicted ſevere Penalties upon Offenders, thereby to 
deter Men from Vice and Wickednets, and from baſe diſhonourable 


them, thereby to incite others to the practice of Virtue and Honeſty, 
Land the performance of good and glorious Actions; and upon the juſt 
and equal diſpenſation of theſe two Things, it was Selon's Opinion, 
that the ſafety of the Common-wealth chiefly depended (5). Now 
not to mention publickHonours and State-preferments,to which even 
thoſe of the inferiour Sort might nor deſpair of advancing themſelves 
in a popular State, if by their eminent Services they approv d them- 
ſelves to the People; beſide theſe, I ſay, there were ſeveral publick 
Rewards and Honours conferr'd upon ſuch as were thought worthy 
of them; the chief of which were theſe; Ss 


lezeSeia, or the privilege of having the fi place at all Shews, 


dports, Banquets, and publick Meetings (i). | 
Fi, or the Honour of having a Pigure, or Statue erected in the 
of Cittadel, Forum, or other publick places of the City (). With ſuch 
monuments of Virtue, Athens ſeems to have abounded more than an 
City in the World, as will evidently appear to any, that will be at 
I che pains to peruſe Pauſani ass accurate deſcription of them. | 


1.0% 4rifoph. Pluto, Schol. (e) Lib. III. (F) Lib. 1. Sat. II. ( 
I eniac. (%) Ciceron. Epiſt. ad M. Brutum. (i) Ariſtoph. Equit. cjuſque 
J%laſte, & Suides. (i) Hemoſthen. Ss de falſà Legat. alliique. 


4 rte. 


Deſigns, ſo again they conferr'd ample Rewards upon ſuch as merited 
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| _ETe0ay0!, or Crowns, were conferr'd in the publick Aſſemblies by th, 
Suffrages of the People, or by the Senators in their Council, or the 77;;, 
to their own Members, or by the Anus?) in their own (Ji Ne) By. 
rough. The People were not allow'd to preſent Crowns in any place he, 
ſide their 4ſembly, nor the Senators out of the Senate-houſe; it being 
the Law-givers intention, that the Athenians ſhould &yangy & wi, 
TH T4 TYLO WU 770 Ins acquieſce in the Honours paid them by thi, 
own People, and not court the Favourand Eſteem of other Cities. Por 
this Reaſon the At henians never rewarded any Man with Crowns in 
the Theater, and at the Solemn Games, where there was commonly, 
great concourſe of People from all the parts of Greece; And if any d 
the Cryers there proclaim'd the Crowns, which any Man's Tribe or By, 
rough had preſented him with, he was puniſh'd with (47:pia) Inſam 
Nevertheleſs £*92v0 tei Coronæ hoſpitales, were ſometimes preſe, 
red by foreign Cities to particular Citizens of Athens. Bur that coul 4 
not be done, till the Embaſſadors of thoſe Cities had firſt obtain; Neno 
leave from the People of Athens, and the Men for whom that Holte 4 
nour was intended, had undergone a publick Examination, wherein 
their courſe of Life was enquir'd into. Laſtly, whereas the Crown; 
preſented by the Atheni an, themſelves to any of their own Citizens 
were kept in the Families of thoſe who had obtain'd them, as monu 
ments of Honour; thoſe which were ſent from other Cities, wer Jad be 
dedicated to Minerva the Protectreſs of Athens (a). But of theſe, be. en © 
cauſe they were for the moſt part beſtow'd upon thoſe that had fig 
naliz'd themſelves by their Valour, as alſo of other Military Reward, 
I ſhall give you a further account in another place. 
ATA, Was an immunity from all publick Duties, Taxes, and Contri 
butions, except ſuch as were requird for carrying on the Wars, and 
building Ships, which no Man was excus'd from, except the Nine - 
chons. This Honour was very rare, but yet there want not inſtance 
of it, as particularly thoſe of Harmodius, and Ariſtogiton s whole Fa 
milies, which enjqy'd it for many Generations (5). | 
Srrla, o0491TH, GITHOH; oy Thev]aveiw,was an entertainment allow. 
ed to ſuch as deſerv d well of the Common-wealth, in particular to thoſ: 
who had been Embaſſadors, in the Common-hall, call'd Prytaneum. Soln 
made a Law, that no Man ſhould be entertain d in this place oftner than 
once (c) But this being afterwards aboliſh'd, ſome were &&91]0 conftanth 
maintain d in the Prytaneum(d): Whence Socrates being ask'd by the 
Court, What Puniſhment he thought himſelf to deſerve ? Reply'd, u 
ei viftus quotidianus in Prytaneo publice præberetur; That they ſhould al 
low him a conſtant maintenance in the Prytaneum; qui honos apui 
Gr .ecos maximus habetur, Which is reputed one of the greateſt Ho- 
nours amongſt the Grecians, as we are inform'd by Cicero (e). And 
fometimes we find the Privilege granted to whole Families for the 
Services of their Anceſtors, as particularly to thoſe of Hippocrate:, 
Harmodius, and Ariftogiton. Their common Fare was a ſort of Cakes, 
or Puddings call'd MaQa. Upon Holidays they had an allowance of 


r 
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(. Eſchines in Cteſphontem. ( b) Demoſt hen. Orat in Leptinem.Ejuſqut 
Interpret. (e) Plutarchus in Solone. (d) Pollux. (e) Lib. I. de Otatore. 5 
Inter] Fj © Wn one ans ee nee e E pe 
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a 22d (a) ; which Solon appointed uαν⁸s e + Ounce, in imitation 


© :9mer, Whoſe Heroes us d to feaſt in that manner. Beſide other 
$.oviſions, the Tenths of all the Bellies of Animals offer'd in Sacri- 
e, were always reſerv'd for them, which if any Man neglected to 


Ind, he was liable to be puniſh'd by the Prytanes, as we learn from 


Wriſophanes (5). 
| Kar 04 0av0 Tos IIA, 
Adele r I Jed tn 

eds ty ovla xotniage 


Your Frauds I'll to the Prytanes diſcloſe, 
Since you with ſacrilegious Stealth keep back 
The Tithes of Sacred Victims Bellies. 


© It muſt not be omitted in this place, that ſuch as had receiv'd any 
Wonour of Privilege from the City, were under its more particular 
Fare and Protection: and the Injuries done to them, were reſented as 
Wublick Affronts to the whole Common-wealth : inſomuch that who- 
Wer did UCeily), ad]dayr, vanes cmi, Afﬀront, Strike or ſpeak Ill of 
ny ſuch Perſon, was by the Law declard (4 4.) Infamous (c). More 
ight be ſaid about the Honours conferr'd after Death upon ſuch, as 
ad been eminently ſerviceable to the Common -· wealth, in the celebra- 
, bon of their,Funerals, and the pious care of their Memories; but this 
shall leave to be ſpoken of in another place, and fhall only add, that 
hot themſelves only, but their Poſterity reap'd the Fruits of their Vir- 
ues, for if any of their Children were left in a poor condition, the 
eldom fail'd of obtaining a plentiful Proviſion from the Publick ; 
khus Ariſti dess two Daughters were publickly marry'd out of the 
Prytaneum, the City decreeing each of them three hundred Drachms 
Gor her Portion. Nor is it to be wondred (ſaith Plutarch) that the 
People off Athens ſhould take care of thoſe that liv'd in the City, ſince 
hearing that 4riFogiron's Grand-daughter was in a low condition in the 
Ile of Lemnus, and by means of her poverty, like to want a Husband, 
they ſent for her to Athens, marry'd her to a Perſon of conſiderable 
Quality, and beſtow'd upon her a large Farm, as a Dowry. Of 
hich Bounty and Humanity (ſaich he) this City of Athens, even in 
this Age, hath given divers Demonſtr:t.ons ; for which ſhe is deſer- 
yedly had in great Honour and Admiration (a). 
It will not be improper to add in the laſt place, that whilſt the an- 
tent Virtue and Glory of the Athenians laſted, it was exceeding dif- 
Wicult to obtain any of the publick Honours : inſomuch that when 
olltiades petition'd for a Crown, after he had deliverd Greece from the 
% Army at Marathon, he receiv'd this Anſwer from one of the 
ole, That when he conquer'd alone, he ſbould-be Crown'd alone. But in 
Filip baness Age, Honours were become more common, Thus he 
Fcomplains (e). . ww 
f | 


(a) Demofthen loc. cit. Pollux lib. IX. cap. V. Athenens lib. IV. &c. 
16 Equitibus. (e) Demoſthenes in Midiana. (4) Plutarch. Ariſtide. (e) 
WE guitibus AR. I. Scen. II. n 
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Not one of the Generals in former ages deſir'd a publick Maintenance: 1, 
now unleſs the Privilege of having the firſt Seats, and a maintenan;; 
given to them, they ſay, they I not Fight, In later Ages, how liyig 
the Athenians grew of their publick Honours, may eaſily be knoy 
from the Stories of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Demetrius the Phalerin 
(), which have been already mention'd in another place. 
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O the Athenian Laws. | 

* was Tully's obſervation, that moſt of the Arts and Invention 


which are neceſſary to the management of Humane Life;owe thei 
firſt Original to the Athenians, from whom they were derived into the 


Pot 2 
other parts of Greece, and thence carry'd into Foreign Countries, {Wi ph 
the common benefit of Mankind. But of all the Inventions con. Herm 
monly aſcrib'd to them, none has been of greater or more general i Miſp!e p 
to the World, than that of Laws, which, as lian (a), and bthers is fell 

port, were firſt eſtabliſh'd in Athens. Tho! lome aſcribe the firſt in Excel 
vention of Laws to Zaleucus the Locrian, or to- Minos, King of Crete (, cal!" 
Moſt other ingenious contrivances reſpect the conveniences of Hu. on 
mane Life, but upon this depends the very foundation of all Civil the 8 
Government, and of all mutual Society amongſt Men; for hy the: 
them the Magiſtrate is directed how to govern, and the Peopk M dedi. 


how far to obey; the Magiſtrate by them is ſettled in the, poſſeſſion the! 
of his Authority over the People, and the People too by them e B. 
ſecur'd from the arbitrary Power, and unreaſonable demands of the inno 
Magiſtrate, as well as from the Fraud, Violence and Oppreſlioa of zus f 
each other. e F th 013% Tot In, 5 

The Poets tell us, that Ceres was the firſt, that taught the Athenia vert 
the uſe of Laws; in memory of which benefit, they celebrated the who 
Feſtival call'd Oe 4-090eze, in which ſhe was Worſhip'd by the Name : arc} 
of ©:51990055, which exactly anſwers to the Latin Name of Lege acco 
in Virgil (c) : WO The , 2 822 to v 


mal ant leffay de more bidentes to h 
Legiferæ Cereri. — | 05 
To Ceres, who firſt ſhew'd the uſe of Laws, 5 
They offer Lambs cull'd out of bleating Flocks. him 


The occaſion of this Opinion ſeems to have been, their aſcribing to whi 
this Goddeſs the invention of Tillage. After which, the Lands being Lor. 
not as yet divided into equal Portions, Controverſies us'd to be rats d: by | 


| . — a 
(©) Conf. P lutarchus Demetrio. (a) Lib. III. cap. XXXVIII. (s 0 
Clemens Alexaudrinus Strom. I. p. 309. (e) neid. IV. v. 57. 1 FIG 
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lot the compoſing whereof Ceres gave direQtions, which afterward s 
Le imitated in all other Affairs. Some of the Laws of her Favou- 
gte Triptolemus, are ſtill extant, and I have ſpoken of them in another 
ace. But to paſs by Poetical Fictions, thus much is certain, viz. 
That the Athenians were govern'd by Laws before the diſſolution of 
bir Monarchy, as may be obſervd from what Plutarch relates of 
ſour, viz. That when he diveſted himſelf of Sovereign Power, and 
Ec.bliſh'd a Common-wealth in Athens, one of the Prerogatives that 
de thought fit {till to retain, was the Cuſtody, or Protection of the 


Laws. | 
The firſt that gave Laws to the Athenians after Theſcrs's Time, was 
Draco, Who was Archon in the firſt Year of the thirty-ninth Olympiad. 
Bis Laws, Elian (a) tells us, are properly call'd O:0/401, bur are re- 
arkable for nothing but their unreaſonable ſeverity; for by them 
rery little offence was puniſh'd with Death, and he that ſtole an Ap- 
ple was proceeded againſt with no leſs rigour than he that had be- 
Wr:1'd his Country. But theſe extremities could not laſt long. 
ic People ſoon grew weary of them, and therefore, tho' they were 
Wot abrogated, yet by a tacit conſent they were laid aſleep, till! 
Selon, the next Law-giver, repeal'd them all, except thoſe which con- 
erwd Murder, call'd 01x01 your; and having receiv d from the Peo- 
ple power to make what Alterations he thought Neceflary, new mov- 
Weld the Common-wealth, and inſtituted a great many uſcful and 
Excellent Laws, which to diſtinguiſh them from Draco's Oe, were 
Ecall'd Nowwor, And leaſt, thro' the connivance of the Magiſtrates, they 
Ehould in time be neglected, like thoſe of his Predeceflor, he caus'd 
the Senate to take a ſolemn Oath to obſerve them, and every one of 
the Theſmot hetæ vow?d, that if he violated any of theStatutes, he would 
Ededicate a golden Statue as big as himſelf ro the De/phian Apollo, and 
the People he oblig'd to obſerve them for a hundred Years (b). 
But all this care was not ſufficient to preſerve his Laws from the 
innovations of lawleſs and ambitious Men; For ſhortly after, tra 
zus ſo far inſinuated himſelf into the People's Favour, that the Demo- 
| cracy inſtituted by Solon was diflolvd, and himſelf inveſted with So- 
vereign Power, which at his Death he left in the poſlſeſiton of his Sons, 
who maintain'd it for ſome Years ; and tho Piſiſtratus himſelf, as Plu- 
urch reports (c), and his Sons after him, in a great meaſure, govern'd 
according to Solon's directions, yet they follow'd them not as Laws, 
to which they were oblig'd ro conform their Actions, but rather ſeem 
to have us'd them as wile and prudent -Counicels, and vary'd from 
them, whenever they found them to interfere with their intereſt, or 
inclinations. ; | . 
Piſiſtratus s Family being driven out of Attica, Cliſthenes took upon 


which continu'd in force till the Peloponneſian War, in which the 
> iorm of Government was chang'd, firſt by the Four hundred, and then 
'W by the Thirty Hrants. Theſe Storms being over, the ancient Laws were 
n gein reſtor'd in the 4rchonſhip of Euclides, and others eſtabliſn'd at 


"Iz. 


4 
— 


() Var. Hiſt. lib. VIII. cap. X. (6) plutarch. Solone, Diogen. Lacerta: 
Alien. loc, cit. (e) Solone, (a) Herogotus,Plutarch. Pericle, 1ſucrat Artepag. 


"rag 
rae. 


him to reſtore Selon's Conſtitutions, and enacted many new Laws(d),. 
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the inſtance of Diocles, Ariſtophon, and other leading Men of the City, 
Laſt of all, Demetrius the Phalerean, being intruſted with the Goye;,, 
ment of 4thens by the Macedonians, was the Author of many ney 
but very beneficial and Jaudable Conſtitutions (a). Theſe ſeem |, 
have been the chief Legiſlators of Athens, before they ſubmitted t, 
the Roman Yoak ; two others are mention d by Suidas, viz. Thales and 
Aſchylus. | 
Beſide theſe, the Athenians had a great many other Laws enacted up- 
on particular Exigencies by the Suffrages of the People; For I fal 
not in this place ſpeak of the nei, ü 7 Beans, the Decrees ena. 
ed by the Authority of the Senators, whoſe Power being only annyy 
their Decrees loſt all their force and obligation when their Office; 
expir'd. The manner of making a Law was thus; When any Man had 
contriv'd any thing which he thought might conduce to the good of 
the Common-wealth, he firſt communicated it to the Prytanes, who te. 
ceiv'd all forts of informations of things that concern d the Publick; 
the Prytanes then call'd a meeting of the Senate, in which the new 
Project being propos'd, after mature deliberation was rejected, if it 
appear'd hurful or unſerviceable: if not, it was agreed to, and then 
call'd Il-:C:zad pa, This the Prytanes wrote upon a Tablet, and thence 
it was call'd IIe 2gpue. 

No Law was to be propos'd to the Aſſembly, except it had been 
written upon a white Tablet, and fix d up, ſome Days before the 

_ Aſſembly, at the Statues of the Heroes call'd Emwyvyo, that fo all the 
Citizens might read what was to be propos'd at their next Meeting, 

and be able to give a more deliberate Judgment upon it. When the 
multitude was come together, the Decree was read, and every Man 
had liberty to ſpeak his mind about the whole, or any clauſe of it; 
and if, after due conſultation, the Aſembl'h thought it inconvenient, 

it was rejected; if they approv'd of it, it paſs'd into a V9 v2 or 
NH-, which, as we learn from Demoſthenes, were the ſame as to 

their Obligation, bur differ'd in this, that N was a general and 
everlaſting Rule, whereas Vnowwpe reſpeted particular Times, 
Places, and other Circumſtances (b). 

No Man without a great deal of Caution, and a thorough under- 
ſtanding of the former Laws and Conſtitutions, durſt preſume to pro- 
poſe a new one, the danger being very great, if it ſuited not with the 

cuſtoms and inclinations of the People; Eudemus a Cydiathenian, is ſaid 


to have loſt his Life on that account, being made a Sacrifice to the 


rage of the Multitude. Not much unlike this ſeverity was the Ordi- 
nance of Zaleucus, the Locrian Law-giver, by which it was appointed, 
that whoſoever propos'd the enacting of a new Law, or the abrogation 
of an old one, ſhould come into the Aſſembly, with an Halter about 
his Neck, and in that habit give his Reaſons for what he propos'd, and 
if theſe were thought good and ſufffcient, his Propoſal was embrac'd ; 
if not, he ſtraight-way pour'd out his Soul under the Hang-man's 
hands. But the Athenians were not quite ſo rigid, except upon ſome 
extraordinary occaſions, when the giddy Multitude was hurry'd on 


— 


| (a) Plutarch. Ariſtide. (b) Demeſthen, ejuſque enarrator Ulpian. in 
Leptin. SOEODPiy——m_—. 3 5 
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ith unuſual Rage and Vehemence, as happen ' d in Eudemuss Caſe; yet 
{any Man eſtabliſh'd a Law that was prejudicial to the Common- 
ilch, he might be call'd in queſtion for it any time within the ſpace 
one Year; but if he was let alone any longer, the Laws took no no- 
ce of him. In theſe caſes eſpecially, a Writ for tranſgreſſing the Laws, 


ot taken care to publiſh his Propoſal in due time. Secondly, if he 
ropos'd it in ambiguous and fallacious Terms. Thirdly, if he propos'd 
iy thing contrary to any of the former and received Laws; and there- 
re if any of the old Laws were found to oppoſe what they deſign'd 


eO contrary to the former Laws, or the Intereſt of the Common- 
Pealth, were firſt arraign'd before the Theſmothete, according to Julius 


Hyeſmot het æ, ſometimes before other Archons, according to the different 
Fature of their Crimes, every Archon having the Cognizance of dif- 
rent Affairs. The Accuſation being heard, the Archon did 94 yur 
% Ei, introduce the Cauſe into that Court of Juſtice, where fuch 
Affairs were examin'd. If the Defendant was declar'd Guilty, he was 
uſually puniſh'd with a Fine, according to his Offence, which he was 


ent was immediately inflicted upon thoſe, who had been thrice con- 
victed of this Offence, who were, on that account, ever after ex- 


Hos 58 . av — 

Pi ro agar, iv pi GAG Teas Sd. 

2 can an Orator be Silenc'd, unleſs he has been thrice Convicted ( dy- 
N) of enacting Laws contrary to thoſe already in force? If the Judges 
acquitted the Defendant, then the Plaintiff was amerced a Thouſand 


Drachme, as a puniſhment of his falſe Accuſation (5). And tho' he 
Who had been the occaſion of enacting any unjuſt Law, could not be 


puniſh'd after a whole Year was expir'd, yet it was Jawful to cite bim 
before a Magiſtrate, and there oblige him to ſhew the deſign and reaſon 
bf his Law, in order to prevent any damage which might enſue from 
It, But becauſe, notwithſtanding all this caution, it ſometimes hap- 
pen'd that new Laws were enacted contrary to the old, in was order'd 
that the Theſmorhere ſhould once every Year carefully peruſe the Laws, 
and if they found any of them oppoſe another, it was to be propos'd 
to the People, who were to proceed about it in the method that was 
uid in abrogating other Laws, and ſo one of the Laws made void. 
In other caſes it was unlawful for any Manto endeavour to have any 
Law repeal'd, without preferring a new one in its place. 


And becauſe the change of Time, and other Circumſtances make great 


alterations in Affairs; and Ordinances, which were formerly uleful 
nd neceſfary, by the different State of Things, be. ome unprofitable, 


(e) lidem. (b) Demoſthene Timecratea, ibique Ulpianus. - 3 
Le : an 


ird Ilaegropies yeuen, might take hold of him, Firſt, if he had 


offer, they always took care to have them repeal'd before-hand (2). 
hey who had preferr'd any Law, which was v0, or Apel 


„ur: Or as others think, they were ſometimes arra,gn'd before the 


p¾olig d to pay under the penalty of (474414) Infamy: This laſt Puniſhe 


| luded from all publick Aſſemblies. Whence that ſaying of Anrivhanes, 
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and perhaps inconvenient and prejudicial ; it was ordain'd by 5% 
that once every Year the Laws ſhould be carefully revis'd and examiq; 
and if any of em were found unſuitable to the preſent State of Affiin 
it ſhould be repeal'd; this was call'd emy«cs|ovia 7 vouor, from th 
manner of giving their Suffrages by holding up their Hands. The mg, 
thod of doing it was thus; on the eleventh Day of the Month y,, 
tombæon, at which time the Prytanes held their firſt ſtated Aſſembly, i. 
ter the K Heut had, according to cuſtom, made a ſolemn Prayer befor 
the Aſſembly, the Laws were read over in this order; firſt thoſe thy 
concern'd the Senate; then thoſe that reſpected the People, the nig 
Arc hons, and then the other Magiſtrates in their Order. This being 
done, it was demanded, Whether the Laws then in being were ſuff;;; 
ent for the Common- wealth? And if it ſeem'd neceſſary to make any 
_ alteration in 'em, the conſideration was.defer'd till the fourth of y, 
tagitnion, upon which Day was the laſt tated Aſſembly, under the fi 
Rank of the Prytanes, as the Repetition of the Laws had been at the fi. 
In all this, the ©:04491, or Laws concerning ſuch matters, were nice. 
ly and punctually obſerv'd, and the Prytanes and Proedri ſeverely py. 
niſh'd, if any thing was omitted. For this was the difference between 
Fea pos and vopos, that F2o1ucs 69 vouuos wo; bd yvounler ay Jeg 
a Law directing how Laws (] are to be made (a). Upon the firlt ( 
Metagitnion, another Aſſembly was call'd, and the Proedri reported the 
matter to the People, who did not proceed to the determination of it 
_ themſelves, but ſubſtituted the Nomorhere to do it; and appointed 
five Orators call d £w9d\:x0:, to defend the ancient Laws in the Name 

of the People. If the Prytanes neglected ro convene the foremention. 

ed Aſſembly, they were to be fin'd a thouſand Drachme ; But if the 

Aſſembly met, and the Proedri then neglected to propound the Lay 

to the People, they were fin'd only forty Draehmæ; 571 BaevTte:) i 

CIV GAWs T6 Wi) Gr: d£94 I nov tis F MKANTO LAY, T8 A nod )Av, | 

being a greater Crime to neglect the calling of the People together, than ti! 
propounding of any pdrticular buſineſs to them. Any Man was permutel 

to arraign the Prytanes and Proedri thus offending before the 1% 
thete, whom the Laws oblig'd to impeach the Criminals in the Coun 

of Heliæa, upon neglect whereof they were deny'd admiſſion into the 
Senate of Areopagus. To return, the Nomothete having heard whit 
the Orators could ſay in defence of the old Law, gave their Opinion 
accordingly, and their Sentence was ratified by the People ui tix 
following Aſſembly (5). | | | 
Selon, and after his example, the reſt of thoſe that enacted Laws i 


Athens, committed their Laws to writing, differing herein from 7.y:A 


gus, and the Law-givers of other Cities, who thought it better to im. 
print them in the minds of their Citizens, than to ingrave them upon 
Tablets, where it was probable they might lie negle&ed and un 
regarded, as Plutarch hath inform'd us in his Life of Numa Pompilius 
* It is reported (faith he) that Numa's Body by his particular con 
„ mand was not burn'd, but that he order'd two ſtone Coſſius 60 
© be made, in one of which he appointed his Body to be laid, and 
* the other to be a Repoſitory for his ſacred Books and Writings, and 


—ů —— 


(a) Libanius in Argument, Leptineæ. (4) Idem. 


„ both 
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voth of them to be intetr'd under the Hill Janiculum; imitating 
herein the 1 of Greece, who having wrote their Laws in 
Tablets, which they call'd KUzC:, did fo long inculcate the con- 


rents of them whilſt they liv'd, into the Minds and Hearts of their 
Prieſts, that their Underſtanding became, as it were, living Libra. 


ies of thoſe ſacred Volumes, it being eſteem'd a prophanation of 
ſuch Myſteries to commit their ſecrets unto dead Letters. In ſome 
laces, efpecially before the invention of Letters, it was uſual to 
ing their Laws, the better to fix them in their Memories; which 
uſtom, Ariſtotle tells us, was us'd in his Days amongſt the Agathyrſi, 


People near the Seythians; and this he phanſies was the reaſon, why 


ſufical Rules for keeping Time were call'd News: ö“). 

But Solon was of a contrary Opinion, eſteeming it the ſafeſt way to 
ommit his Laws to writing, which would remain entire, and impoſ- 
ble to be corrupted, when the unwritten Traditions of other Law<- 
ivers, thro? the negligence and forgetfulneſs of ſome, and the cunning 
nd knavery of others, might either wholly periſh in oblivion, or by 
kontinual forgeries and alterations be rendred altogether unprofitable 
o the Publick, but abundantly ſerviceable to the deſigns and inno- 
tions of treacherous and ambitious Men. Whence we find an ex- 
refs Law, 2720 vouo TH; 42% 5s i Yen d unde ee evis. That no 
Marifrate ſhould iu any caſe make uſe of an unwritten Law (). The Tablets 
n which Solon penn'd hisLaws, Plutarch tells us were of wood, and call'd 
Aeg, and fo faſhion'd that they might be turn'd round in oblong 
Caſes; ſome of em, he ſaith, remain'd till his Time, and were to be 
een in the Pryraneum at Athens, being (as Ariſtotle athrms) the ſame 


pith the KU Ces. But others are of Opinion, that thoſe were pro- 
erly call'd Kei. which conrain'd the Laws concerning Sacrifices, 


pnd the Rites of Religion; and all the reſt "AZorzcs Thus Plutarch 


L). But #pollodorus, as he is quoted by the Schol/iaft upon Ariffopha- 


de (4), will have Kues to be of Stone, and to ſignifie any Tablets, 
herein “Laws, or publick Edicts were written, and to havereceiv'd their 
lame @Þ& 7% X249gv3a0% ts , becauſe they were erected up on high; 
r from the Corybantes, the firſt inventers of them, as Theopompus reports 


is account of the Republick of Athens, and is ſeconded herein by 
dollar (c), who farther remarks, that the Age were quadrangular, 
and made of Braſs. Ammonius (d) to trouble you with no more Opi- 
nions about them, will have the diſtinction to conſiſt in this, Thar 
the "AZoyz5 were four-ſquare, containing the Laws that concern'd Civil 
Affairs; whereas the Kess were Triangular, and contain'd Precepts 
about the Worſhip of the Gods. What number there was of em, ic 
5 impoſſible to divine, ſince none of the ancient Authors have given 
us any light in this particular. They were kept in the Cittadel, but 
afterwards remov'd to the Prytaneum, that all Perſons might have re- 
courſe to them upon any occaſion (e); tho' ſome report, that only 
] ranfcripts of em were carry'd thither, and that the Original, writ- 


— TILT 


Problem. Se& XIX. probl. XXX VIIL. ( Anducider ae Abfteriis; 
(a) Solone. (b) Nubibus & Avibus. (c) Lib. VIII. cap. X. (4) Lib. 
e Dilicrent, Voc. (e) Pollux ibid. | ten 


1 his Treatiſe of Piety. Ariſtot le adds, that they were triangular, in 
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ten by Solon's own hand, remain'd ſtill in the. Cittadel. Hence, 
Pollux is of Opinion, the Laws came to be diſtinguiſh'd into 7 ,,, 
Joffe, and . dvober v, the former ſignifying the Laws that wer, Wil 1 
in the Prytaneum, which was in the lower City ; the latter, thoſe tha c F 
were kept inthe Cittadel, or upper City. Others are of Opinion, thi 
by 5 AD vouC-, Demeſthenes, whoſe expreſſion it is, meant 90 
more, than the lower part of the Tablet: but then, without diſpute, h ( 
would have mention'd the number of the Tablets, as in other placg 
He, ond others uſually do, and not have left us in the dark which ( 
the Tablets he meant. Again, the lower part of the Tablet might ſome. 
times happen to contain the firſt part of the Law, which it is improp 
to call + zd4T@-3:y, becauſe that word ſeems to import ſomething 
beneath the reſt, and toward the latter End; for one Tablet was not; 
ways large enough to contain a whole Law, as appears from Plus 
Jin whom we find that the eighth Law wasengrav'd inthe thirteen 
Tablet. Petitus will have Demoſthenes to mean no more by d f 
5%, than the Law which beneath or, afterwards in the ſame On. 
tion is cited by him. Others underſtand it of the lower Line, becaf 
the Laws are ſaid to have been written B«5e59nd'ov, which is, as Paiſa 
nias explains it (a), when the ſecond line is turn d on the contra 
ſide beginning at the end of the former, as the Husband-men tw 
their Oxen in Ploughing, in this manner, 
LL STORE 4A 
VOSANDODX 


It was againſt the Law for any Man to eraſe a Decree out of any 
the Tablets, or to make any alterations in them; and for their greater 
ſecurity, there were certain Perſons call'd from their Office Te 
dards, Whoſe buſineſs it was to preſerve them from being corn. 
pted (5), and, as their Name imports, to tranſcribe the old, and enter 
the new ones into the Tablets; they were elected by the Senate, 
and, to render their Office more creditable, had ſeveral marks of Ho. 
nour conferr'd upon them, of which in their proper places. Laſtly 
That no Man might pretend ignorance of his Duty, the Laws were al 
engrav'd on the Wallin the Ba9o:a:x1 cou, Royal Portico, and there ei. 
pos'd to publick View. But this Cuſtom was not begun till after the 
Thirty Tyrants were expell'd (c). Thus much of the Athenian Laws 
in general: Their particular Laws, moſt of which have been colle& 

ed by Samuel petitus, were theſe which follow. 
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Laws relating to Divine Worſhip, Temples, Fell 


Ex Sacrifices be perform'd with fruits of the Earth. One of Trio © 
tolemus's Laws (d). See Book II. Chap. IV. 8 85 
Let it be a Law among the Atheni ans for ever ſacred and inviolabl, 


() Solone. (a) Eliac. (6b) Pollux lib. VIII. cap. VIII. („) | di ( 


3 


de Myſteriis. (d) Porphyrius w& Sms #wl uo, 


alwsys 
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Alxays to pay due Homage in publick towards their Gods, and native 
Heroes, according to the uſual Cuſtoms of their Country; and witlt 
all poſſible ſincerity to offer in private Firſt-fruits with anniverſary. 


| God could be worſhipp'd at Athens, till he were approved by the Areopagite 
Senate. See Book I. Chap. XIX. | | 
One Drachm ſhall be the price of a Sheep, eighteen of a Medimn, 
One of Solon's ſumptuary Laws (d). | 
Cattle deſign'd for Sacrifice ſhall be cull'd (e). This Law provided, 
that the beſt of the Cattle ſhould be offered to the Gods Sec Book II. Chap, IV. 
It's order'd, that the Sacrificer carry part of his oblati on home to 
his Family (F). See Book II. Chap. IV. | 
"or of the Sacrifice are the Prieſt's Fees (g). See Book 
II. Chap. III. | [2 | | | 
Whoſoever eaſeth Nature in Apollos Temple, ſhall be Indicted, and 


Sentenc'd to Death (H). One of Piſiſtratuss Laws, enacted when that 
Tyrant built Apollo's Temple in the Pytheum, where the Athenians 2d 


1j eaſe Nature in contempt of the Tyrant. 


| Temples, either out of curioſity of ſeeing, or devotion (i). | 
| They, who ſurvive the report of being Dead, -2re prohibited ens 
trance into the Furies Temple (E). See Book IT. Chap. IV. 
Let no violence be offer d to any one, who flies to the Temples for 
| Succour (1). A very ancient Law. See Book II. Chap. II. 
While the Celebration of the New Moon, or other Feſtival con- 
tinues at Athens, it's order'd that no one be defam'd or affronted in 
Private or Publick, and that no Buſineſs be carry'd on, which is not 
pertinent to this Feaſt (%). See for this and the following Laws, 
which relate to the Feſtivals, Book II. Chap. XIX, XX. © 
All, who frequent the Panathenæa, are forbid the wearing of Apa 
parel dy'd with Colours (2). 


It's enacted, that at the inſtitution of Panathenæa Majora, Homer's 


Rhapſodies be repeated (o). 25 5 | 
Sojourners are commanded to carry about at publick Proceſſions 


little Veſſels fram'd after the Model of a Boat, and their Daughters 


Water-pots with Umbrellas (p). See Book I. Chap. X. 

No Foreigner is to be initiated into the Holy Myſteries (q). 
Death ſhall be his Penalty, who divulges the Myſteries (1), 
| The Perſons initiated ſhall dedicate the Garments they were inifis 
| ated in, at Ceres and Proſerpina's Temple (C). 4 


(e) Porphyrius loco citato-- (a Plutarchus Solone. ( e) Plutarchus loco 


citato. (F) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes in Plutum. (g) Idem in Veſpas. (Y) 


| Suidas, Heſychius, Vaticana Proverbiorum appen. Cent. I. Prov. LXXXII. 


(i) Demoſthenis Orat. in Neram (k) Heſychins, Pha vorinus, v. A*uT<6oTroT 
Une, Platarchus Quæſt. Roman. (1) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes in Equites. (in) 
Demoſt henes Ti mocratea. (n) Luci anus Nigrino. (o) Lycurgus in Leocratem, 
Alianus Var. Hiſt. lib. VIII. cap. II. (p) Harpocration v. ch%huũ ei. 7 
Ari ſtophanis Scholiaſtes in Plutum. (r) Sopater in diviſione quæſtionis. 
) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtet in Piut m. | | ” | 


14 5 


Cakes. One of Draco's Laws (c) It muſt be here obſery'd, that no ſtrang — 


All Slaves and Foreigners are permitted to come to the publick 


5 5 
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Men were refletFea on by Name (9). 


j 


No Woman ſhall go in her Chariot to Eleuſis, and whoever com. 


mits Theft during the Feaſt kept at that place, ſhall be fin'd 600, 


Drachms (). 

Let no petitionary Addreſs be made at the Myſteries (a). 
100 * be Arreſted or Apprehended, during their Celebrz. 
t On b . | | . | f 8 

An Aſſembly of the Senate ſhall convene in the Elenſinian Temple, 
the day following this Feſtival. One of Solon's Laws (c). 
The Feſtival call'd Or 440262: is to be annual, at which time 


there's to be a Goal Delivery (a). 


Evagoras hath caus d it to be enacted, that when there's a Proceſſion 
in the Piræeus to the honour of Bacchus, and likewiſe at the Lenænn 
Proceſſion, Comedies ſhall be acted, and that during the celebration of 
the Awvvuoiace in the Cittadel, Young-men ſhall dance, and Tragedi. 


ans and Comedians act, and that at theſe times, and while the ©2;y4. 


Aue continue, no Suit of Law, Bailment or Suretyſhip ſhall be made; 
if treſpaſs be made againſt any one of theſe particulars, let the Perſon 
herein offending be proſecuted in the uſual manner at the popular 


Aſſembly held in Bacchus's Theatre (e). 


It is eſtabliſhr, that the Prytanes the Day ſubſequent to theſe obſer. 
vances call a Senate in the Theater of Bacchus, upon the Ilayd ia, 
where the firſt thing in debate ſhall be touching the ſacred Rites, af. 


ter that, the drawing up all the Indi&tments to be executed on the 


fore-mention'd Criminals at the Feaſts (f). : 
No Arreſtment ſhall be attempted on the Atorvore (8). 
Execution of condemn'd Priſoners ſhall be deferr'd till the 
Osec return from Delos (h). See Book II. Chap. IX. 
No oblation of Victims ſhall be on the Ad (1). 
He who comes off Conqueror at the Olympick Games, ſhall receive 
as his reward go Drachms, at the If hmick an 100 (E. 15 
Fifteen Perſons ſhall go to the conſtitution of a Tragick Chorus (). 
Its forbid that Eſchylus, Sophocles and Euripides be brought on the 
Stage, wherefore Licenſe is given that the City-Clerk read them pub- 
lickly (m). This Law was enatted out of reſpe& to theſe 3Tragedians. 
An emulatory performance among the Tragedians is order'd to be 


in the Theater on the Feaſt call'd xu, and that he that acts his part 
beſt, ſhall be choſen Deniſon (u). ; 


No one under 30 Years of Age ſhall be an Actor. Others inſtead if 


30 Vears read 40 Years (o). 


25 no Archon be expos'd by any malignant Aſperſion in a Come- 
If any Reflections are defign'd, let them be palliated under a feign- 
ed Name. This Law was enacted to reſtrain the old Comedy, wherein 


(*) Plutarchus Lycurgo rhetore. (a) Andecidis de Myſteriis. (6) De- 
moſthenes in Mediam. (e) Andocides de Myſteriis (a) Theocriti Scholiafie! 


in Idyll. V. (e) Demoſthenes in Mediam (f) Ibid. (g) Ibid. (b) 
Plato Phædone. Xenophon Amopurnuor, lib. IV. (i) DemoFhenes in Neæ- 


ram. (k) Plutarchus Solone. (1) Pollux lib. XIV. cap. XV. (m) Plu- 


' parchus Lycurgo. (n) Plutarchus Lycurgo (o) Ariſtophanis Scholi aſtes in 
ebe. (p) Idem ibidem. (2) Hermogenes de Statibus. = _ Let 
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Let all the different Airs and ſpecifick kinds of Muſick be obſery'd, 


| ancient Law, whereby they who confounded the ſeveral kinds of Muſick, being 


this practice was afterwards laid aſide (a). | 
| All SpeRators ſhall fit with due Attention and Decorum in the Thea- 
ter, and the Archons ſhall cauſe their Sergeants to turn him out who 
| ſhall cauſe any Noiſe or Diſturbance, bur if any one perſevere in his 
Rudeneſs, a Pine ſhall be his Puniſhment (6). This Law relates to the 


Dionyſia, where the chief Archon was Preſident, the care of other Games 


being committed to other Magiſtrates, as that of the Lenæa, and of the An- 
theſteria to the Be 13 

Sports exhibited in Honour of Neptune are to be in the Piræeus, 
grac d with three Dances perform'd in a Ring, where the Reward to 
them who come off beſt ſhall be ten , to them whoſe performance 
is one degree below, eight, and i:x to the third Victors. This Law wat 
nacted by Lycurgus the Orator (c. 2 

One day Yearly there's to be a publick Cock- fighting. See Book II. 
Chap. XX. in Aaexpubror &yor. (d)Y = 

$acrifices are requir'd to be at the beginning of every Month, gee 
Book II. Chap. XX. in Nzpulwia. (e) FOI 


Laws concerning them who Officiate in holy Rites, 

HE B I is to take care that the Paraſites be created out of 
T the People, whoſe duty tis, each of them to reſerve out of his 
allowance an Hecteum of Barly without the leaſt deceit, for the mains 
tenance of the Genuine Citizens Feaſt, to be kept in the Temple, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Country. The Acharnen/ian Paraſites are 
to lay up an HeFeum of their dole in 4polle's Reſervatory, to which 


Deity they are to Sacrifice; the B-o:1acs alſo for the time being, like. 
he old Men, and Women who have had but one Husband, are 


wiſe t 
oblig'd to joyn in the Sacrifices. See Book IT. Cap. III. 

Our of thoſe of ſpurious Birth, or their Children, the Paraſites ſhall 
ele& a Prieſt, who ſhall officiate in the Monthly Sacrifices, and againſt 
him who declines to be a Paraſite, an Action ſhall be enter'd (f). 
| Two of the ſacred Ceryces muſt undergo Paraſiteſhip, for the ſpace 
of one Year in Apollo's Temple at Delos (g). 779 

The third part of the choiceſt of the Oxen is to be conferr'd on the 
Vitor of a Prize, the two remaining ſhall be divided between the 

Prieſts and Paraſites (H). This Law was engraved in the Anaceum. 


Let there be given a juſt value of Money, to be disburs d dy the 


Prieſts for the reparation of the Temple, of the Aey«0 (or Treaſu- 
ry of the Temple) and the Tlz220i740, or place ſet apart for the Pa- 
raſites executing of their Office (i). | 


(a) Plato lib. III. de Legibus. (4) Demeſthener, ejuſque Scholiaftes in 
Midiana (e] Plutarchus Lycurgo rhetore. (4) Elianus Var. Hiſt. ib. II. 


cap. XXVIII. (e) Atheneus lib. VI. (F) Vide ibid. (g) Idem ibid. 


% wid. (/) 4thenans lib, IV. Polluc lib. VI. cap. VII. 
es TRIES Our 


ind each of them be made uſe of ar its peculiar Feſtival. This was an 


frſt conviffed before the Maſters of Muſick, were liable to be puniſhed. But 
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_ Honour of Minerva (a). See Book II. Cap. XX. in Ilaradivern. 


before. 


vernment, and make uſe of Solon's Laws, Weights, and Meaſures, with 


()] Demoſthenes in Timocratem. 


Out of the moſt vigorous of the Old Men, there are to be crezte; 
OaAAoe,,1. e. Perſons to carry ſprigs of Olive in the Panathenea, in 


It is hereby appointed, that the Conſort of the Baoiaevs ſhall be , 
38 of Athens, and never before Marry'd (b). See Book I. Chap, 


Not the Prieſts only ſhall give an account of their demeanour in 
= e but likewiſe the ſacred Families (c). See Book 1] 
Chap. III. 2 . 

No impure Perſon ſhall be elected into the Prieſt-hood (4). Seen 


Laws relating to the Laws. 
As for the Review of the Laws, (:71NqoTovia Nouwav) 1 have purpiſth 
omitted it, as being ſpoken of in the former part of this Chapter. 


7 The Decree. 


Iſamenus hath eſtabliſht with the conſent, and by the Authority 
of the People, that Athens ſhall keep her ancient Form of G0. 


Draco's Sanctions, as hitherto ; if new ones ſhall ſeem requiſite, the 
Nomot hetæ created by the Senate for that purpoſe, ſhall engroſs then 
on a Tablet, and hang em up at the Statues of the Eponymi, that they 
may be expos'd to the publick view of all Paſſers by; The ſame Month 
they are to be given up to the Magiſtrates, after they have paſt the 
Eſtimation of the Senate of Five hundred, and the delegated Nomothets. 
Be it alſo farther enacted, that any private Man may have free acceſs 
to the Senate, and give in his Sentiments concerning them. After 
their promulgation, the Senate of Areopagus is required to take care 
that the Magiſtrates put thefe Laws in Execution, which for the con- 
veniency of the Citizens are to be engraved on the Wall, where be. 


fore they had been expos'd to publick view (e). This Law was enafed 


after Thrafybulus had expell'd the Thirty Tyrants. See the former pan 
of this.Chapter. 5 te 5 
He that propounds a Law contrary to the common Good, ſhall be 
indicted (F). See as before. ß!!! 
The propoſer of a Law after the Year's end, ſhall be accus'd, if 
his Law be pernicious, but yer ſhall be liable to no Penalty. See a: 


ok 


No Law ſhall be repeal'd, before reference be made of it to the 


 Nomethete, which being done, any Athenian may endeavour its repeal, 


ſuppoſing he ſubſtitutes a new Law in its ſtead. Both.theſe the h- 
edri ſhall refer to the Votes of the People; the firſt propoſal ſhall be 
concerning the Old Law, whether it be any longer conducible to the 
publick Good, then the new one ſhall be propos'd ; and which of the 


— 


_— 


(a) Xenophon Sympoſio. (b) Demoſthenes in Neæram. (e) Æſchines in 
Secbbonter. (a) Æſchines in Timarchum. le) Andocides de Myſteriis. 


tg 
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wo the Nomothere ſhall judge beſt, that ſhall be in force; yet this 
caution muſt be obſerv'd,that no Law ſhall be enacted which gainſays 
any of the reſt, and the Perſon, who ſhall give in a Law inconſiſtent 
with the former Conſtitutions, ſhall be dealt with according to the 
rigour of the AQ againſt thoſe, who promote prejudicial Laws (“). 
get as before. | 5 | 

He, who to abrogate an old Law, promiſeth to make a new one, and 
doth not, ſhall be fin'd (a): | | | 

The Theſmot hetæ ſhall Yearly aſſemble inthe Repoſitory of the Laws, 
and cautiouſly examine whether, one Law bears any contradiction to 
another, whether there be any Law unratiſied, or duplicates about the 
ſame things; if any of theſe ſhall occur in their examination, it ſhall 
be written on a Tablet. and publiſh'd at the Statues of the Eponymi. 
Which done, by the Epiſtata's Order, the People ſhall Vote which of 
them ſhall be made void, or ratified (5). See as before. 

No Man ſhall enact a Law in behalf of any private Perſon, unleſs 
{x thouſand Citizens give leave. by private Votes. This was one of 
Pen Lew? (c}. OW, 1 

It ſhall be a Capital Crime for any Man to cite a fictitious Law in 
any Court of Juſtice (a) | 

The Laws ſhall be in Force from the A4rchonſbip of Euclides (e). This 
Law was enacted after the expulſion of the Thirty T yrants, and intimate 
that what had been done under their Uſurpation ſhould not thenceforth be 
enquir'd into, an Ad of Amneſty having been paſs d. 5 | 

Diocles hath enacted, that the Laws enacted during the Freedom of 
the Common- wealth, before Euclides was Archon, 0 alſo thoſe which 
were made in his Arc honſbip ſhall be in full Force hencefor ward. Thoſe 
winch have been enacted ſince the Archonſhip of Euelides, or hereafter 
to be enacted, ſhall be in Force from the day, wherein each of them 
ſhall be enacted, unleſs a particular time, wherein their Force ſhall be- 
gin, is ſpecify'd in the Law. Thoſe which are now in Force, ſhall 
be tranſcrib'd into the publick Records by the Notary of the Senate 
within Thirty Days. But the Laws hereafter to be made, ſhall be 
tranſcrib'd and begin to be in Force from the day of their being en- 
ated (F). This Law gave perpetual Force and Authority to the Laws of 
Solon, which were at firſt enacted only for an hundred Years, as has been elſes 
where obſjerv'd. © os | 
Laws referring to Decrees of the Senate, and 

Commonalty. 


nei ara, or Decrees of the Senate, are to be but of one Year's con- 


tinuance (g). See Book I. Chap. XVIII. 5 
No Pſephiſm ſhall paſs to the Commons, before the Senate's Supe rvi- 
fee) One of Solon's Laws. See as before. N 


; 
* V1 os 


(9 Demoſthenes ibid. & in Leptin. (a) Ulpianus in Leptin. (% Aſchine, 
in Cteſip hontem. (c) Andocides de Myſteriis, Aineas Gazeus inTheophraſtum . 
la) Demoſthenes Orat. II. in Ariſtogitonem. (e) Andocides de Myſteriis. 
28 Demoſthenes in Timocrgt. (g) Demoſthenes in Ariſtocratem. (hb) Plu- 
Wl #rchus Solons. 9 1 . 
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The Tablets on which the Pſepbiſms are engrav'd, are by no mein 


to be remov d (a). e Co 

Let no Pſephiſm be of greater Authority thanthe Laws, the St 5 . 

or the People ((. 7 

No Sophiſtication is to be contain'd in a Pſepbiſm (c). 5 

| 3 : | 3 anc 
Laws concerning Native and Enfranchis'd Citizens. | 

La 


AlL Laus are to be alike Obligatory towards the whole Body ( 
the People. One of Theſeus's Laws (a). 

All Prieſts and Archons are to be elected out of the Nobility, (4. 
ere did c) whoſe duty 'tis to interpret all Laws both Civil and Di. 
vine. Another of Theſeus's Lews (e). See Book I. Chap. III. 

The Ohres, or thoſe of the meaneſt ſort, ſhall be capable of no M., 


5 This and the following Law are Solon, (f ). See Book], 1 
ap. IV. . 
5 The O»Tes ſhall have right of Suffrage in publick Aſſemblies, and I 
of being elected Judges. | | pe 
Let all the Citizens have an equal ſhare in the Government, and the 
Arc hons be indifferently elected out of them all. This Law was enafty Tef 
vy Ariſtides (g). See Book I. Chap IX. 
No Perſons bur ſuch as have ſuffer'd perpetual] baniſhment, or thoſ: Wl gie 
who with their whole Families come to Athens for the conveniencyilf his 
of Trade, ſhall be enroJl'd among the Denixzons. One of Solon's Lan; | 
(b). See Book I. Chap. XI. EO. by 5 thi 
Let no Perſon that's a Slave by Birth, be made free of the City ( 
See Book I. Chap. X. 5 5 * 
No one ſhall be admitted Citizen, unleſs a particular eminency of to 
Virtue entitle him to it; And if the People do confer a Citizenſbihp m. 
on any one for his Merits, he ſhall not be ratified, before the 4theni- | 
ant, at the next meeting of the Aſſembly, honour him with fix thou- wy 


ſand privateVotes;the Prytanes likewiſe ſhall give them, before the en- 
trance of the Strangers, the Boxes with the Calculi and take away the 
Largeſſes. Now theſe Perſons, after Enfranchizement, ſhall be alto. 
_ gether uncapable of being -7chons, or Prieſts ; as for their Children, 
they may officiate, if born of a Free-Woman; if the Perſons made 
Free preſume the taking vp of any Office, any Free born Man may 
bring an Action againſt them, as Interlopers on his Privileges (kf 
This Law was enacted after the Victory over Mardonius near Platææ. St 

Book I. Chap IX. | 1 


There ſhall be a Diſquiſition made, whether they who are inſerted Fi 
in the Regiſter of Citizens, beſo or no; they who ſhall not be found 

Citizens on both ſides, let them be eras'd out; the determination off 
this ſhall be by their own Borough, by whom if they be caſt, and ac- i e 

quieſce in their Sentence without any farther Appeal to an higher. 
— ũñ. — — - — —u— — 5 19 Cr 
(a) Plutarchus Pericle. (b) Demoſthenes Timocratea le) Æſebines in te- 7 
fp hontem (a) Plutarghus Tbeſeo. (e) Ibidem. (J) Plutarehus Soli. 4; 
(gs) Plutarchus Ariſtide. ] Plutarchus Solone. (i) Dio Ghryſoftomu: O- 7 


Fat. XV. (ö) Demoſthenes Orat: in Nepram, 
a 2 Couft, 


(1) Iſeus de hiexed. Jpolloderi. 
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court, they ſhall be rank'd among the Sojourners; but they that af- 
ter Appe# ſhall be condemn'd by the higher Court, ſhall be ſold for 
Slaves; or if acquitted, ſhall continue in their Freedom (b). See 47 


| before. This Law was enacted, Archias being Archon. 


It's permitted any Athenian to leave the City, and take his Family 


and Goods along with him (c). 


Laws oppertaining to Children legitimate, ſpurious, or adopted. 


HEY only ſhall be reckon'd Citizens, whoſe Parents are both 
ſo (a). See Book I. Chap. IX. This Law was enacted at the in- 
ſtance of Pericles. | 5 . 
He ſhall be lookt on as a Baſtard, whoſe Mother is not Free (e). This 
pat enaFed by Ariſtophon the Orator. ES 
Let none of Spurious birth, whether Male or Female, inherit ei- 
ther in ſacred or civil Things, from the time ofEuclides being Archon (Y. 
That inheritance ſhall paſs for good, which is given by a childleſs 
perſon to an adopted Son (g). gy £ vi 
Adoption muſt be made by Perſons living (4), 1.e. Not by their laß 
Teſtament. | . | | | 
No one,except the Perſon who adopted ſhall have a legitimate Son, 
ſhall relinquiſh the Family into which he is adopted, to return into 
his Natural. One of Solon's Laws (i). See Book IV. Chap. XV, 
Parents may give their Children what Names they will, or change 
thoſe they have for others (4). See Book IV. Chap. XIV. ES 
Whenever Parents come to enrol their Children, whether genuine, 
or adopted, in the publick Regiſter of the 2-#704:5, they are oblig'd 
to profeſs by Oath, that they were lawfully begotten of a Free- Wo- 
man (I), See Book I. Chap. IX. . 55 
Beaſts deſign'd at this time for the Altar, are to be of a certain 
weight, a Goat to weigh fifty yya7, and two Sheep forty eight. 


1 The Oath to be taken by the Ephcbi. 


1 never do any thing to diſgrace this Armour; I'll never fly from 
my Poſt, or revolt och my General, but I'!l fight for my Coun- 
try and Religion, in an Army or ſingle Combat; Il never be the 
Cauſe of weakning or endamaging my Country, and if it be my for- 
tune to ſail on the Seas, my Country thinking ſit to ſend me in a Colo- 
ny, I'll willingly acquieſce and enjoy that Land which is allotted me. 
III firmly adhere to the preſent conſtitution of Affairs, and what ſoe- 
ver enactions the People ſhall pleaſe to paſs, I'll ſee no body violate or 
pervert them, but Pll, either ſingly by myſelf, or by joining with 


(.) Argumentum Demoſthen. Orat. Tess EvCu) tiny £040:ws. (e) Place 


Critone. (a) Plutarchus Pericle. (e) Caryſtio Hiſtoric. cum, lib. III. 

f) Demoſthenes in Macartatum. (g) Demoſthenes in Leocharem. (h) Li- 
banius Argumento Orat. Demoſthenes in Leocharem. (i) Iſæus de hæred. 
Philoctemonis, Harpecration. (x) Demoſthenes Orat. in Bæetum de nomine. 
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others, endeavour to revenge them. I'll conform to my Country, 

Religion: I ſwear by theſe following Deities, viz. the Agg aul i, Ey. 
alius, Mars, Jupiter, the Earth, and Diana. | 1 

If occaſion require, III Jay down my Life for my Native County, 
My endeavours to extend the Dominions of Athen, ſhall never 
ceaſe, while there are Wheat, Barley, Vineyards and Olive. tree: 
without its Limits (a). 1 EO | 

Parents ſhall have full right to diſinherit their Children (3). 55 
Book IV. Chap. XV. „ 8 | 
No one ſhall ſell his Daughter, or Siſter, unleſs he can prove her to 
be a Whore (c). One of Solon's Laws. See Book I. Chap. &. 
The firſt inſtitution of Youth is to be in ſwimming, and the rudi. 
ments of Literature; as for thoſe, whoſe Abilities in the World ar: 
but mean, let them learn Husbandry, Manufactures, and Trades: but 
they, who can afford a gentile Education, ſhall learn to play on My. 
ſical Inſtruments, to ride, ſhall ſtudy Philoſophy, learn to Hunt, and 
be inſtructed in the Gymnical Exerciſes. One of Solon's Laws. 

Let him be (471405) Infamous, who beats his Parents, or does not 
provide for them (d). One of Solon's Laws. See Book IV. Chap. XV. 
If any Man, being found guilty of abuſing his Parents, frequent 
prohibited places, the Eleven ſhall Fetter him, and bring him to Tryil 
at the Heliæan Court, where any one, who is impower'd thereto, may 
accuſe him; if he's here caſt, the Heliæan Judges ſhall inflict upon him 
what puniſhment they pleaſe, and if they Fine him, let him be clapt 
up in Gaol till he pays the whole (e). Another of Solon's Laws. See ar 
before. oh . 1 N 
| NN Baſtards, or ſuch as have been brought up to no Employ, ſhall 
be oblig'd to keep their Parents (F). Another of Solon's Laws. Se: 
s before. Dl ow? | 8 . 15 
4 po one's Eſtate, after his deceaſe, ſhall be calbd in Queſtion, the 
enjoyer of it is oblig'd to prove the Lawfulneſs of his Parents getting 

it, according to that Golden Precept, Honour your Parent: (g). 

He that is unduriful to his Parents, ſhall be uncapable of bearing 
any Office, and farther be impeach'd before the Magiſtrate (Y). Ses 
Book IV. Chap. XV. | - | 5 Ft 
If, thro' the infirmity of old Age, or torture of a Diſeaſe, any Per 
Father be found crazd and diſtemper'd in his mind, a Son may forth. He 
with have an Action againſt him, wherein if he be caſt, he may keep ſs t 


Laws belonging to Sojourners, | 
TJ VERY $2journer is to chooſe his Patron out of the Citizens, who is Ii (,1 


to pay his Tribute to the Collectors, and take care of all his other 
Concerns. See Book I. Chap. X. as alſo in the following Laws. 


(a) Stobæus, Pollux, Plutarchus Alcibiade, Ulpianus in Demoſthenis Orat. Ne 
de falſa legat. - (6) Demofthenis Orat in Beotum. (c) Plutarchus Solon. WM) D 
(a) Uiogenes Laertius, Æſchines in Timarckum (e) Demeſthenis Orat in 
Timocratem- ( ) Plurarchus Salone. (g. Demethenes in Callippum. (6) Ke. 


Les 
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E 
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et there be an Action againſt them, who don't chooſe à Patron, 

ay Tribute- | 1 5 | 

In this Action no Foreigner ſhall appear as a Witneſs. 
Let theq be caſt into Priſon before Sentence is paſt, without any 

int of Bailment, on whom the Action of £:yiz is laid, but if con- 

mn'd, they ſhall be fold ; whoever is acquitred of this imputation 

y accuſe his Adverſary of Bribery (a). See Book I, Chap. XI. 


Laws relating to Slaves, and Freed-Servants. 


E that beats another Man's Servant, may have an Action of 
Battery brought againſt him (5). See Book I. Chap. X. and in ſe- 
ral of the following Laws. 6 
No one may. Sell a Captive for a Slave, without the conſent of his 

Irmer Maſter : if any Captive hath been ſold, he ſhall be reſcu'd, and 
his reſcuer put in Sureties for his appearance before the Polemar- 

us le We q . | | 

If . Freedom hath been unjuſtly aſſerted by another, tlie 

ſertor ſhall be liable to pay half the price of the Slave (a). 

Any Slave, unable to drudge under the Imperiouſneſs of his Ma 

r, may 198 him to let him quit his Service for one more mild 

ad gentle (e). | | | _ 2 

40 may buy themſelves out of Bondage (). | £ 

No Slaves are to have their Liberty given them in the Theater; the 

yer, that proclaims it, ſhall be (A7:u©& ) Infamous (g). 7 

All emancipated Slaves ſhall pay certain ſervices, and due Homage 
d the Maſters who gave them Liberty, chooſing them only for their 
atrous, and not be wanting in the performance of thoſe Duties, to 
hich they are oblig'd by Law (/) . 
Patrons are permitted to bring an Action of ATI<uo toy againſt ſuch 
reed Slaves, as are remiſs in the foremention'd Duties, and reduce 
hem to their priſtine ſtate of Bondage, if the charge be prov'd againſt 
hem; but if the accuſation be groundleſs, they ſhall entirely poſlety 
heir Freedom (i). | 5 „ 

Any, who have a Mind, whether Citizens. or Strangers, may ap- 
ear as Evidence in the abovemention'd Cauſe (I). roy 
He, that redeems a Priſoner of War, may claim him as his own, un- 

eſs the Priſoner himſelf be able to pay his own Ranſom (I). 

| Maintenance is by no means to be given to a Slave careleſs in his 

Duty (in). | Sar . 


1 


_— : 9 9— qa 
N 1 


(a) Hyperides in Ariſtageram (b) X;nophon de Athen. Repub. (c) Plu- 
achus Lycurgo rhetore, Æſchines in Timarchum. (d) Argument. Demmoſt h. 
Vrat. in Theocrinem. (e) Platarchus de SuperFitione. (F) Dion Chryſoft, « 
mw; Orat. XV. (z) Æſchines in Cteſiphontem. (h) Conf. Lexicographos v. 
TA gg. (i) Conf. iidem v. 4475547109. (E) Harpocration ex Hyperide, 
) Demofther.;s in Nicoftratum. (mn) Ulpianus in Midianam. = 


Laws 
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Laws concerning the Senate of Five Hundred, f 
35 the Popular Aſſembly. 


XXVII. | | 


| TheOath of the Senate I paſs by, ar before tread ef, Book I. Ch. xv 


The Eſtabliſhment of Phocus runs, That Senators with the reſt g 
the Athenians ſhall keep the Feaſt call'd AT, as is uſual by y, 
cuſtom of the Country, and that there ſhall be an Adjournment of th 
Senate, and Vacations of leſſer Courts for Five Days, from the time, 
which the Protent hæ begin to celebrate the Solemnity (a). See Book!] 
Chap. XX. in AT&T. 3 a 
The Cryer ſhall pray for the good ſucceſs of Affairs, and encouriy 
all Men to lay out their Endeavours on that deſign (5). See Book] 
Chap. XVII. 5 5 
The Cryer ſhall curſe him openly, with his Kindred, and Famih, 
who 00 appear in the Court, and plead, or give his Voice fy 
Lucre (c]. | 1 | | | | | 
Let the moſt ancient of the Athenians, having decently compo; 
their Bodies, deliver their moſt prudent and wife Thoughts to th 
People; and after them, let ſuch of the reſt as will do the like on 
by one according to Seniority (4). One of Solon's Laws. See Book] 
Chap. XVII. and in the two next Laws. 

In every Aſſembly let there be one Tribe elected to preſide, and i 
look after the Laws (e). 95 | Ps: 
Ihe Prytanes are not to authorize the People to Vote twice forth 
ſame thing (). 5 N 

The Senate of Five hundred may Fine as far as Five hundrel 
DPrachms (g). See Book I. Chap. XVIII. and in the two following Lavi. 

Let the Senate of Five hundred build new Ships (5). 
Such as have not built any, ſhall be refus'd the donation ear 
Crowns (i). 1 855 : 

This Senate ſhall give an account of their Adminiſtration, and they 
who have executed their Offices well, ſhall be rewarded with Crown 


{Wee TIM 

| Laws which concern Magiſtrates. 
[ONE ſhall be Magiſtrates but they, Who have competent E 
| ſtates (). One of Solon's Laws. See Bobk I. Chap. XI. and i 


the following. FEAR 

The Election of Magiſtrates ſhall be by an, (m). 

(Pollux lib. VIII. cap. IN, (a) Ex Athenzo. (b) Dinarchus in 4 
ſtogitonem. (c) Ibidem. (a) Æſchines in Cteſiphontem. (e) Aſchind ii cou 
Timarchum. (f) Niciæ Orar. apud Thucyd. lib. VI. (gz) Demoſthenes iii — 
Euerg. & Mneſibul. () Demoſthenes & Ulpianus in Androtiana, itemquW, . 
in ejuſdem argumento Libanius. (i) Ibidem. (k) Æſchines in Cte/iphont RP? C 
Demoſthenes & Ulpianus Audrotiana. (I) Plutarchus Solyne. (m) Lucien. Plat 


/ 
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It — = nn with Death to paſs two Suffrages for the ſame 
date (a). 
115 Arc hon, ſhall be created by the People. 
No vo; coor the ſame Office twice, or enter on two ſeveral 
he ſame Year (9). | 0 . 
All Magiſtrates, that are elected by Suffrages, Sarveyors of publick 
orks, and they, who have any Authority in the City upward of 
hirty Days, with thoſe who preſide over the Courts of Judicature, 
all not enter on their reſpective Offices, till they have undergone 
e accuſtom?d Examination, and after the expiration of thoſe Offices, 
ey ſhall give an account of the diſcharge of their Truſt before the 
ride, and Logiſta, as other Magiſtrates are oblig'd to do (c). 
This ſhall be the manner: So much I receiv'd from the Publick, 
5 much I laid out, or in the reverſe (a). = 

Such as have not made up their Accounts, ſhall expend none of 
heir Money in Divine uſes, nor make Wills; nor ſhall they have Li- 
Tenſe to Travel, bear another Office, or have the honour of a Crown 
onferr'd on them (ze). | bo , 

It's Death for any one indebted to the publick Exchequer, to be 
nveſted with a publick Truſt (J). Ss „„ 

Its alſo Death to Uſurp the Government (g). N | 
Let him be out-law'd, who ſhall continue in hisMagiſtracy after the 
lifſolution of Democratical Government; whereupon, it ſhall be law. 
ul for any one to kill ſuch a Perſon, and make ſeiſure of his Goods(þ). 


A Pſephiſm. 


HIS Decree was made by the Senate and Athenian State, the 
| Tribe Æantis being Prytanes, Cleogenes Clerk, But hut chief Pre- 
ent, and Demophantus its Ingroſſer; the date of this Pſephiſm is from 
he i= of the Senate of Five hundred, and thus it runs: If any one 
levels af the ruine of the Common-wealth, or after its ſubverſion 
bears any Office, let that Man be cenſurd as an Enemy to the State, 
and diſpatch'd out of the way; let all his Goods, ſaving the tenth 
part to be confiſcated to Minzrva, be expos'd to Sale: He that kills 
him, with all his Aſſiſtants, ſhall be blameleſs herein, and free from 
the guilt of his Death; all Athenians likewiſe in their ſeveral Tribes 
are oblig'd by Oath to attempt the killing of that Man, who ſhall in 
the leaſt ſeem to affect the Crimes here fer down ()). 


The Oath. 


br endeavour, with my own Hands, to kill that Man, who ſhall 
diſſolve the Athenian Republick, or after its ſubverſion ſhall bear 
any Office, and he ſhall be reputed by me wholly free from Guilt, in 
teſpect of the Gods or Demens, who ſhall rake away his Life, or en- 
courage another ſo to do; farther, in the diſtribution of his Goods, 


117 — — 


— ů 


M (s) Demoſthenes in Beotum. (Y) Ulpianus in Timocrateam: (c) Aſehines 
„in Cteſiphontem. (a) Ibidem (e) Ibidem ) Demeſthenes Leptinea. ( 
; Plat arghug Selene. (h) Anaocides de Myperits. (i) Thidem. = 
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III paſs my Vote, that the Slayer ſhall have half: and He, . in th 


attempt ſhall have the misfortune to loſe his own Life, ſhall, with M (a7 
Heirs, have due Reſpe& and Honour from me, as Harmodius and The 
Pogiton with their Poſterity (a). ut of 


All Oaths, that ſhall be taken intime of War, or any other junQur 
if inconſiſtent with the Athenian Conſtitution, ſhall be null and yy 
No Office, impos'd by the People, ſhall be refus'd by Oath befor 
the Senate (6). e ; 
Whoever caſts ſcurrilous abuſes on a Magiſtrate while officiating 
ſhall be Find (c). 5 l 0 
The Examination, and interrogatory Diſquiſition 
= the Archons. + 


HETHER they are Citizens by a lawful lineage of Progenitg 
for three generations, and from what Family they aſſume thei 
Pedigree, whether they derive their Progeny from Paternal Apollo, ani 
Jupiter Herceus (d). See Book I. Chap. XII. and in the following. 
Queſt. Heark you, Friend, who's your Father? | 
Anſw. What, Sir, d'ye mean my Father? N. or N 
Que ſt. What Kindred can you produce to make Evidence? 
Anſw. Sufficient, Sir, firſt of all theſe Couſins, then theſe Perſon; 
who have right to the ſame Burying-place with us, theſe here of the 
ſame Phratria, and theſe related to Apollo Patrius, and Jupiter Heveru, 
laſtly theſe Gentlemen of the ſame Borough who have repos'd the 
Truſt and Management of Offices in me, and honour d me with their 
Suffrages. 4 | . 
Queft. Dye hear, Friend? Who is your Mother? 
Anſw. What mine d'ye mean? N. or N. "FA | 
Auef, What Kindred have you to ſhew ? 2 
Anſw. Theſe firſt, theſe ſecond Couſins, and thoſe of the ſame P/. 
tria and. Borough. | BT HO 


/ 


Then the Caſe is to be put. 


5 Honour'd their Parents? 
Whether they have 4 Fought for their Country? | 
n 8 { Poſſeſſion of an Eſtate, and all their Limbs ſound! 


The Archon's Oath. 


** be punctual in the obſervance of the Laws, and, for every de- 
I fault herein, V1] farfeit a Statue of Gold, of equal Proportion with 
my ſelf, to the Delphian Apollo (e). See a; before, and in the following. 

An Archon, that ſhall be ſeen overcharg'd with Wine, ſhall ſuffer M-— 
Death (F). 1 | „ go ot 
If any one is contumeliouſly piquant, beats any Theſmotheta, ot Wear; 
blaſts his Reputation, a crown'd -rchon's or any other's, whom the 42 
(a) Lycurgus in Leocratem. (%] Aſchines de falſa legat. (c) Lyſias pro ad 
milite. (d) Pollux lib. VIII. Cap, IX, (e) Plutarchus Solone, Pollux lib. leg 
* Laeriius Selene. | | Ciry WP? 


— 


— 


aw 
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ity privileges with an Office, or confers any Dignity upon, let him 
(A7i&) Infamous (a). TOY 
The Areopagite Senate, when Vacancies fall, ſhall yearly be recruited 
at of the Archons (b). See Book I. Chap. XIX. and in the following, 


The Areopagites ſhall have inſpection into the Deportment, and Be- 
,viour of the Athenians (c) 85 


Let no Areopagite make a Comedy (d). 5 | 

The Senate of Areopagus ſhall give an Account of their Manage- 
Dent before the Logiſtæ (e). eo, | 

Let a ETegT1y3s have Children lawfully begotten, and enjoy an 

ſtate within the Confines of Attica (F). See Book III. Chap. V. | 


The Oath of the Sreamyis. 


TL 77 7 a Year make an Incurſion into the Megarenſian Territo- 
ries (g) e 
Let ſuch of the E797 be arraign'd as ſhall endamage the Fleet 
f their Allies (C). OR 

No one ſhall be created Syndic, or Aſtynomus above once (7). See 
ook I Chap. XV. J . 
| The Quæſtors ſhall be choſen by Suffrages of the People (I). 

A Queſtorſhip muſt not be kept above Five Years (/). 

Its Death to go on an Embaſſy without Commiſſion from the Se— 
ate, or People (m). See Book I. Chap. XV. 
No one ſhall be Secretary above once under the ſame Magiſtrate (a). 
dee Book I. Chap. XV. " = | | 


Laws reſpecting Orators. 


O one under the Age of thirty Years ſhall ſpeak an Oration in 
the Senate, or Popular Aſſembly. See Book I. Chap. XV. 


An Inſpection into the Orator's Lives. 


| ET noone be a publick Orator who hath ſtruck his Parents, denied 
them maintenance, or ſhut them out of doors who have refus'd 
going into the Army in caſe of publick Neceſſity or thrown away 
is Shield; who hath committed Whoredom, or given way to effemi- 
nacy ; who hath run out his Father's Eſtate, or any inheritance left 
im by a Friend ; if, notwithſtanding any of theſe Crimes, any one 
mall dare to deliver a publick Oration, let thoſe, who are Commiſſi- 
on'd, bring him to the Teſt in open Court (o). 5 5 
Let an Orator have Children lawfully begotten, and let him be ma- 
ſer of an Eſtate within Attica's Borders (p.). 


FO EY 


(a) Demoſthenes in Midiam. (b) Plutarchus Solone. (e) Ibidem. (a) Plu- 
tarchu; de gloria Athenienſium. (e) Æſchines in Creſiphontem. (f) Dinar- 
clas in Demoſt benem. (g) Plutarchus Pericle. (h) Demoſthenes mea Toy oy 
kepporinw, (i) Demoſthenes in Leptinem, & Procem LAIV. (i) Ulpjanns 
ad Audrotianam (I) Plutarchus Lycurgo rhetore. (m) Demoſthenes de falſa 
legat (=) Lyſias in Nicomachum. (o) Conf. Æſchines in Timarchum, (p) 
vinarchus in Demoſthenem, £ as If 
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If an Oratvy, either before the Senate, or People, hath not per; 
nently and diſtin&ly handled the thing propounded, or hathdeſcanyy 
twice on the ſame Subject, hath been piquantly cenſorious, and hit 
abuſively animadverted upon any ones behaviour, hath ſpoken of other 
things beſide, thoſe propounded by the Proedri, or hath encourag'd any 
one ſo to do, or if he hath abus'd the Epiftata after the riſing of ty 
Aſſembly, or Senate; ſuch an one's Inſolence ſhall be puniſh'd by the 
Proedri with a mul& of fifty Drechms, the T-2xToges ſhall have intel. 
ligence of his Miſdemeanours, and if his penalty ſhall ſeem too liphe 
for his Crimes, beſides his Fine, let him be hal'd to the next conyer, 
tion of the Senate, or Aſſembly, where if condemn'd by private Vote, 
the Proedri ſhall exact a Fine from him to be paid to the Te#xTo; fr 
| his Taggrouia, or breach of the Laws (a). 


Laws treating of Duties, and Offices, 

HE Archons ſhall appoint in the Aſſembly by Lots a certain num. 
ber of Flute-players, to be at the X, or publick Dancings () 
No Stranger ſhall join in a Dance with a Chorus; if he do, the ch 
_ ragus ſhall be Fin'd a thouſand Drachms (c). : 

Let it be lau ful to inform againſt a Stranger to the Archon, befor 
his entrance into the Theatre to Dance (a). „ 
As Stranger, if indifted by a Xogy'y9s for dancing before the Ain 

ſhall < \ in'd fifty Drachms ; and a thouſand, if he perſiſt after proji. 
bition (e). bs, 1 8 up 
: * 15 Dancers, who are (47:91) Infamous, are to be drove off the 

tage (f). | 5 

2 Men are to be choſen out of all the publick Companies to 
contribute equally towards the building a Man of War, which ſervice 
they are to engage in from twenty five Years of Age to forty (g). 
The qualification for a Trierarch is, that he be worth ten Tal; 
according to which eſtimation he is to be choſen : But if his Eſtate i 
rated more, let him build Ships equivalent, yet at moſt but three, 
with a Skiff; they who are not worth ſo much, ſhall be join d toge 
ther ſo many of them, till their Eſtates make up the Sum (0). 

The Trierarchs, and Overſeers of the Navy ſhall be commiſſion'd to 
regiſter their Names, who, being of the fame Zvpuuoerz, are indebted 
to the Common- wealth for Ship-rigging, for which they ſhall ſuc 
them (i). See Book I. Chap. XV. and in the following. 1 

He, that owes rigging, ſhall either give it, or give Security (i). 

All Trierarchs ele&, ſhall betake themſelves to the Ships they ar 


conſtiruted over (J. | | 

All Trierarchs are to render an account of their Adminiſtration (n 
There ſhall be a yearly Appointment for the exchange of Offices, 

where he, that ſhall be deſign'd a A#7vey0, ſhall be exempted from 
ſerving, if he can produce any vacant Perſon richer than himſelf, and 


| (a) Aſchines in Timarchum. (b) Demoſthenes in Midiam. (e) Ibidem, 

ibique Ulpianus. (4) Ibidem. (e) Ibid. () Ibid. (g) Demoſthenes de Cr 

rona. (Y) Ibidem. (i) Ibidem in Euergum & Mueſibulum. (&) Ibidem 
( Idem pro Polycle. (m) Æſchines in Cteſiphontem. 5 1 
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the Perſon produc d confeſs that he is more wealthy than the other. 99 
ſhall be put into the other's place among the Three hundred but if _ 
e denies it, let them change Eſtates (*). See as before, and in the C 
hwing | 

His Houſe ſhall be feal'd up, who ſhall offer himſelf in the Ex. 
Lange» 115 5 3 . SED | 

They who do quit their own Eſtates for thoſe of their Neigh- 
urs, ſhall be oblig'd by Oath to diſcover them in this Form. | 
III fairly and honeſtly make known the eſtimate of all my Poſſe 
ons, except ſuch as conſiſt in thoſe Silver Mines, which the Laws 
jact no Duties from. | | | 
Three days ſhall be allow'd for thoſe, who are to make exchange of 10 
eir Eſtates, to produce them. 5 | 2 | 
No one ſhall be compelld to exhibit his Eſtate, which lies in Mines. 


Laws about the Refuſal of Offices. wh 
AN TO Man ſhall be oblig'd to two Offices at the ſame time (a). 100 
| No Man, except the Archons, ſhall be excus'd from the Trier- 

rch-ſhip (5). See Book I. Chap. XIV. 5 : 

No one ſhall be exempted from contributing to the Aſſeſsment for 

he levying of Soldiers (c). e 


aws concerning Honours to be conferr'd on thoſe, who 
have deſerv'd well of the Common-wealth. 


| O Perſon ſhall be entertain'd in the Prytaneum oftner than once 
| \ (4). See Book I. Chap. XXV. „„ 
He, who ſhall be invited, and refuſe to come. ſhall be Fin'd (e). 
They, who are entertain d in the Prytaneum, ſhall have Maxa, and, 
dn Feſtivals, bread. (F) See as before, and in the following Laws. 
All Crowns, if preſented by the People, ſhall be given in the po- 
pular Aſſembly ; if by the Senators, in the Senate, and in no other 
lace ſhall they preſent (g). . 3 
None, except the whole body of the Senate, and popular Aſſembly, 
With particular Tribes, or Boroughs, ſhall be privileg'd to confer 
rowns. 1 | | 
No Tribe of Borough may preſume on the Authority of beſtowing 
rowns in the Theater upon any of their own Members : If they do, 
he Cryer that proclaims them ſhall be (@ 7:40) Infamous. . 
No Citizen ſhall have a (Ceriubs 540avÞ) hoſpital Crown given him 
n the Theater without the Peoples conſent ; when given, it ſhall be 


onſecrated to Minerva. | | 00 
Every one who is honour'd with an hoſpital Crown, ſhall bring 
ertificates of a regular and ſober Life.  - I 


\ 


() Demoſthenes in Leptin. & in Phenip. & in ſequentibus (a) Demoſthe- 
5 pro Polycle. (b) Idem in Leptin. (e) Ibidem, ibi que Ulpranus. (a) Plu- 5 
archus Solone. (e) Ibidem. (f) Athenæus lib. IV. (g) Conf. & ſchiues in =_ 
ep hontem, & in ſequent, Ms 3 
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No one of the wealthy Citizens, except he be of the kindred of . 
modius and Ariflogiton, or an Archon, ſhall claim immunity from ſery;; 
in publick Offices; from this time hereafter the People ſhall grati 
no one with ſuch an Exemption; but he, who ſupplicates for ir, gy 
be (47:1u©) Infamous, together with all his Houſe and Family, and gy 
be liable to the Action of Tease and EVA egi, by which, if convide 
he ſhall ſuffer the ſame Fate with thoſe, who, tho' indebted to 1, 
Publick, officiate as Judges (*). This Law was enacted by Leptines ini 
firft Year of the CVIth. Olympiad, and abrogated in the Tear following 
the inſtance of Demoſthenes. 
Honours conferr'd by the People ſhall ſtand good; but with th 
Proviſo, that, if the Perſons ſo dignified, prove after examination: 
be unworthy of them, they ſhall be void (i). Fe 


| Laws relating to the Gymnaſia. 


T 7 4 ſhall be open'd before Sun - riſing, or kept open aft 
. 8 8 
None, except the School - maſter's Sons, and Nephews, and Dau. 
ter's Husbands ſhall be permitted entrance into School, if beyond ti 
cuſtomary age for ſending Youth thither, whilſt the Lads are in i 
to the breach of this Law the penalty of Death is annex'd. 
No School-maſter ſhall give any adult Perſon leave to go to H 
79's Feſtival ; if he tranſgreſs herein, and do not thruſt him out oft: 
School, the Maſter ſhall ſuffer according to the Law enacted again 
, the corruptors of Free-born Children, | 
Let all Choragi, elected by the People, be above Forty Years of Ay: 
(a). All theſe Laws were deſign'd as a guard to the Boys chaſtity. See Bookll 
Chap. XX. in Ee, 5 | | 
No Slave ſhall preſume to anoint, or perform exerciſes in the! 
læſtra. See Book I. Chap. X. 


Laws relating to Phyſicians and Philoſophers. 


\ TO Slave, or Woman ſhall ſtudy, or practiſe Phy/ick (c).“ 
LN concerning this and the next Law, Book IV. Chap XIV. 

All Free-bora Women have liberty to learn and practiſe Phyj/t. 

Let no one teach Philoſophy (d). This Law was made when the thin 
Dyrants had the dominion of Athens, and abrogated upon their Expulſin 
No one is to keep a Philoſophy-School, unleſs by the Senate and bes 
ples approbation ; he that doth otherwiſe, ſhall be put to Death 
This was enacted by Sophocles the Son of Amphiclides the Sunian, av 
the third Year of the CXVIIIth Olympiad, but in à ſhort time abrogitti 
and a Fine of 5 Talents was impos'd upon Sophocles, at the inſtance of Philo 


2 | | y 


(*) Demofhenes in Leptin. (t) ibid. & iſtius Orat. Argumentum. ( 
Aſchines in Timarchum. () ibidem. (e) Hyginus Fab. CCLXXIV. 
Xenophon ATopyny. lib, I. (e) Diogenes Laertius Theophra#to. | 


Lu 
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Laws concerning Judges. 


FTER a Magiſtrate's determination, Appeal may be made to the 
A Courts of Juſtice (a). One of Solon's Laws. See Book 1. Chap.XX, 
hey, who are degraded from the Senate, may fit as Judges in the 
Courts. Anot her of Solon's Laws. See as before, 
All the Athenians ſhall be capable of being appointed by Lots to 
judge in the ſeveral Courts of Juſtice (5b). Another of Solon's Laws. See 
4: before. 8 


The Prot eſtation of the Heliaſtæ 7 omit, as before treated of. Book I. 
Chap. XXI. 5 5 


Of Laws relating to Law-Suits, 
IT ET the Baylif, or Perſon that arreſts be regiſtred (c). See Book I. 


on. Chas: XX1.-- -- 

Whoſozver doth not appear on the Day appointed for the Tryal of 
bis Cauſe, ſhall ſuffer for his remiſneſs by an Action call'd Alxn 
Niehun, and be fin'd a thouſand Drachms; but if a juſt excuſe be 
brought for his Raging away, his puniſhment ſhall be redreſs'd by 
another Action call'd My so@, or the annulling of the former (2). 
See Book I. Chap. XXI: | TO 


= Laws reſpecting Preparatories to Judgments. 


HE Arc hong ſhall propoſe Queſtions to both Parties, to which 
they ſhall anſwer (e). See as before, and in the following Laws. 
The Plaintiff ſhall promiſe upon Oath, that he will proſecute the 
Aion, if he has his Evidences and all things in order; but if not, he 
ſhall demand time for providing and preparing them (F). — 
| The Archons ſhall ſummon the conteſting Parties to make their Ap- 
pearance, and introduce them into the Court (g). | F 
Let the Judges be elected by Lots (0). RY | 
No Judge ſhall give Sentence the ſame Day in two different Courts 
| (i). : 7 | | | 


A Form of the Oath talen by Judges after Election, 


bs ſhew Equity in all Cauſes, and my Judgment ſhall be agreeable 
to the Laws, in thoſe things which are determin'd by them; in 
the reſt my Sentence ſhall, as near as may be, agree with Juſtice (k). 


EEE 


— * 


(a) Plutarchus Solone, (b) Demoſthenis Orat. I. in Ariſtogit. Ariſto= 

phanis Scholiaſtes in Plutum. (c) Demoſthenes in Midiam. (d] ibidem. (e) 

eus de hæred. Philoctemoms. (F) Demoſthenes in Midiam (g) Demo- 

ſſhenes in Olympiodorum. (%) Idem Orat. I. in Ariſtogit. (i) Demoſthenes 
& Ulpianuz in Timocrates. (E) Pollux lib. VIII. cap. X. 
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Laws referring to Judgments. 


Eu Judge ſhall put down the Heads of thoſe Suits, he is 1 
determine, in his Table- book (a). See as 3s befort, n in the fol. 
lowing Laws. 

His Cauſe ſhall be overthrown, who runs away for loa? (3). 

' Criminals have liberty of making their own defence (c). 
| No Slave ſhall plead in any Cauſe (a). 
= The Cryer ſhall pronounce Verdict againſt the Party, i into wa 
 OUrn the greater number of Pebbles bor'd with holes are caſt ; and on 

his fide, to whom the whole ones belong (e). 

When on both ſides there ſhall be an equal ſhare of Votes, the Pri. 
ſoner ſhall be acquitted (F). 

Let there be a number of Urns, or Vote-boxes, equal to the num. 
ber of thoſe, who hold the Conteſt (g). 

The Fudges ſhall propoſe ſuch 100 ſuch Penalties, the Defendai 
alſo ſhall offer to their conſideration ſuch a Puniſhment, as himſelf 
fhall think reaſonable ; after which, the whole matter maul be com. 
mitted to the Judge determination (5). 

. The Court ſhall not ſir after Sun-ſet (i). 

If any one hath brib'd the Hellæan Court, or any other Court of Ju. 
dicature among the Athenians, or hath call'd a Senate, or enter'd into 
conſpiracy, in order to overturn the popular Government, if any 

Lawyer hath been greas'd in the Fiſt to carry on any publick, or pri. 
, vate Cauſe, he ſhall be liable co be indicted before the Theſmotherz Y 
the Action call'd T-94 (4). | 

All private Bargains, that are ſtruck up between Parties befor 
Witneſſes, ſhall ſtand good in Law (J). 


Don't make any Covenant, or Bargain contrary to the Laws (n) H 
There ſhall be no after-wranglings rais'd concerning thoſe things from 
which have been once agreed (). from 
Any Man ſhall be permitted to non-ſuit his Adverſary, if the Ati Cy 

on laid againſt him be not enter'd (o). Y 
They who receive damages, may proſecute within five Years (0). 1 O. 
There may be Actions enter'd about contracts made out of Attica, 10 
or Wares exported out of it to any oth er Place (2). FF 
Laws concerning Arbitr ators. | 2 : 

p EOP LE, that have any Law-fuit about private Matters, mig 04s 
chooſe any Arbitrator, but to, as to o ſtand to his deſinitive Sentence see B 
whatſoever it is („). | | 5 Fo 

| 5 4 


(a) Heſychius v. At TavTis ne, (5) Deaneth. in Olympiodorum. tc (. 

Plato Socratis Apologia. (a) Terentius Phorm, Act. I. Sc. II. (e) chin in x 

in Timarc hum. 4 ) Euripides Elettrg v. 1:65. (8) Demaſt bene, 11 Mi han; 

cart. () Ulpianus in Timocrat. Cicero Ijb. I. de Oratore. (i) Stob eu Ser. INep 

(k) Demoſthenes Orat. I. in Steph. de Fr teſt. (1) Idem. in Phenip. (1) A dat, 

_ riſtoteles Rhet. lib. I. cap. XXV. (u) Demoſthenes in Pantenetum. (0) De Me, 
moſt hene, Orat. I. in Stephanumn de falſ. Teſt, (D Idem pro PD e 
(9) Ibidem (r) Demoſthenes Midians, © ee Sur 
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Such Arbitrators are to ſwear before Verdict given (a). 

The Arbitrators are to wait for the Plaintiff s appearance till Sun— 

ſet, and then, in caſe he don't appear, ſhall infli& ſuch a Penalty, ag 

wall be convenient (5). : 

| It's lawful to make Appeal from Arlitrators choſen by Lots, to o- 
ker Courts of Juſtice (c). See Book I. Chap. XXII. 


A Law about Oaths. 


ATHS ſhall be atteſted by three Gods, IXO, or the Sypplicant”s 
| Preſident, K N ago, the Purificr, T4 2x45 er, the Diſpeller of 
Danger, or Evil (d). See Book II. Chap. VI. 
Laws treating of Witneſſes. 
HEIR Evidence ſhall not be taken, who are AT1o: (e). | 
| No Slaves ſhall appear as Evidences (F). See Book I. Chap. X. 
No one ſhall be Evidence for himſelf, either in Judicial Actions, or 
in rendring up Accounts (g). See Book I. Chap. XXI. and in ſome of 
the following Laws. - = 3 
| Both Plaintiff and Defendant are oblig'd to anſwer each other's 
WW ueſtions, but their Anſwers. ſhall not paſs for Evidence (þ). 
There ſhall be no conſtraint for Friends and Acquaintance, if con- 
trary to their Wills, to bear Witneſs one againſt another (3). 
Let the Penalty of the Action call'd evS ou neTveld be in force as 
rainſt choſe, who bear, or ſuborn falſe Witneſſes (&). 
Evidence ſhall be declared in writing (!). x | 
Witneſſes, being once Sworn, ſhall by no means draw back from 
what they are to atteſt. See as before, and in the following. | 
Eye · witneſſes ſhall write down what they know, and read it (). 
His Evidence ſhall ſuffice, that can give his n, or what he heard 
from a Perſon deceas'd ; or *xu&%g7veiz, i. e. an atteſtation received 
from one gone to Travel, ſuppoſing the Traveller hath no poſſibility 
of returning (u). | 5 . . 
That Witneſs, who declines his Evidence, ſhall be Fin'd a Drachm (o). 
One cited for a Mitneſs ſhall either give in his Evidence, ſwear he 
nos nothing of it, or incur a Mulct of a thouſand Drachms to be 
Wozid to the publick Exchequer (p). 
Let conteſting Parties, if they will, make uſe of che Sranaeyely, 
2). See as before. : i on To, 
Falſe Witneſs ſhall be proſecuted with the Action call'd Alxn Jeu- 
ae αννj y, He that ſuborn'd them with Ain xaroriy voy (Y). 
bee Book I. Chap. XXIV. ä e 


(a) Idem in Callippum. (b) Ulpianus in Midianam. (c) Lucianus Abdi. 
e. (4) Pollux lib. VIII. cap. XII Heſychius v. Tl; 5:0. (e) Demoſt h. 
in Neæram. (F) Terentius Phorm. Act I. Sc. II. (g) Demoſthenes in Ste- 
phanum de fall. Teſt. Orat. II. () Ibidem Orat. I. (2) Demoſthenes in 
Stephan, Orat. II. (n) Ibidem. (o) Idem in Timotheum. (p) Ibidem, $4;- 
das, Harpocration. (2) Demoſthenes in Leocharem. (r) Idem in Euergum & 
Mueſibuſum. 5 „ 


3 1 . Laws 


« 
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Laws touching Judgments already paſt. 


1 ſhall be no rene wing of any thing diſpacht by Judges ei. 
ther in publick, or private Matters, or by the People, 2. 
cording to the Easctions of their Decrees; there ſhall be likewiſe n 
kuffraging and impeaching any one contrary to the preſcription g 
the Laws (a). | | 
All Judgments, or Verdicts whatſoever deliver'd by the Judges in 
the popular State, ſhall ſtand good, but all Acts and Decrees that at: 
made under the Thirty Tyrants, ſhall be void (6). 


Laws concerning Puniſhments. 


HE Judges are not to proceed ſo ſtrictly as that Corporal, and p.. 
cuniary Puniſbments ſhall be inflicted at one and the ſame time(;) 

They, who run into errors unwittingly, ſhall not be arraign'd in 
the publick Court, but ſome adhortatory Leſſons of their Duty are tg 
be privately inculcated (a). 

The molt ſufficient and wealthieſt of the At henians ſhall be exil 
by Oftraciſm for Ten Years, leaſt they ſhould riſe up and rebel (e). Se 
Book I. Chap. XXV. . | 

No one is to harbour an Exile: He that doth, is to participate the 
Came Fate with him (). . 
Let both Delinquent and Abettor receive puniſhments alike (g). 

He that profeſſeth himſelf guilty before arraignment, ſhall be 
condemn'd (). | RS 

Criminals, who have been Fin'd, ſhall be oblig'd to pay from the 
very day the Fine was due, whether they are regiſtred in the Debt. 
book, or no: and he that doth not make payment within the ninth WM 

Prytanie, ſhall be oblig'd to pay double (i). | Ir 
No one indebted to the City ſæill enter on any Office (H). | 

That Man, who being indebted to the City, hath been convided If 
of making an Oration to the People, ſhall be the Eleven (J). Conf 
Debtors to the City, till they have clear'd off all, ſhall be (4741) T. 
Infamous, but if they die, not having fully diſcharg'd their Debts, Nous, 
their Heirs ſhall be Infamous, till they make ſatisfaction (m). i 
Alfter payment is made, the Debtor's Name ſhall be eras d out of Whhe p 
the Debt-book (1). . | | 

Three Parts of the Debtor's Goods, which are forfeited to the Ix- Nuſe, 
chequer, ſhall fall to any private Perſon that informs againſt him (0. quar 
Let thoſe, who are Debtors to the Publick, and have not theit Wmad« 


Debt 
Vebte 
tion t 


Names enroll'd, be ſued by the Action calbd Eels (p). 1 
Tal Idem in Timocratem. (6) Ibidem. (c) Idem. (a) Plato apologia d- A 
eratis. (e) Plutarchus Pericle. ( f ) Demoſthenes in Polyclem. (2) Andi PE 
cides de Myſterits. % Demoſthenes in Timocratem. (i) 1 ibanius Argumen- tema 


ro Orat. in Ariſtegit. & in Androt. (k) Idem Argumento Anadvotiang. (!) 
| Dinarchus in Ariſtagit. (m) Libanius Argumento Orat. in Ariſtagit. U. (s 
pianus in Timocrate (n) Demoſthenes in Theocrinem. (o) Idem in Nicoftra- MSolon 
tum, (p) Idem in Theocrinem, | | e 

| 27 They, tem. 


ö 
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| They who have been unjuſtly regiſtred as Debtors, ſhall be truck 
put, and their Names, who regiſtred them, be put in their place (a). 
If any Debtor ſhall be blotted out of the Ye, or Regiſter, before 
le hath diſcharg d his Debt, let the Action calPd Ay -#310 be brought 
int him in the Court of the Theſinot hetæ (b). See Book I. Chap. 
Whoſoever hath been branded with Infamy before Solon's Archon- 
5e ſhall be reprivileg'd, except thoſe whom the Areopagites, Ephetæ, 
r Prytanes have baniſh'd, by the appeal of the Baoiazvs, for Mur- 
ther, Burglary, or Treaſon, when this Law was promulg'd (c). One 
F Solon's Laws. 

No interceſſion ſhall be made for any disfranchis'd Perſon, nor for 
ny one indebted to the publickExchequer,or the Gods, towards the in- 
Feſting the former with his Privileges, and eraſing the latter's Name out 
Wo the Debt- book, unle ſs the At henian People by fix thouſand private 
Votes permit it. If any one puts up an addre(s to the Senate, or Peo- 


r the Debtor ſupplicate for himſelf before payment be made; let the 


K 


Wiit call'd Eee be iſſued out againſt him after the ſame manner, 


Wother body, before reſtitution of the Debt be made, intercede for the 
Lebtor, let all his Goods be expos'd to Sale; and if a Proedrus give a 
Vebtor, or an; other Perſon, on this account, leave to propoſe the peti- 


| Zthe Exchequer, zd Money for Shews. 
THE Senate of Five hundred ſhall put ſuch, as Farm the publick 


| If the abovemention'd Officers don't bring in their Rents betoie 
the ninth Prytanie, they ſhall pay double (7) . | 
| If they do not give Security to the Publick, let their Goods be 
Confiſcated (g). 5 . 


ous Affairs, ſhall render it up in the Senate; which if they neglect, 


the publick Revenues (bh). | Ln 

| They, who imploy the publick Stock a whole Year for their own 
uſe, ſhall be oblig'd to reſtore double; and they, who continue thus 
6 another Year, ſhall be clapt into Goal until payment be 
made (i). En _ Ge 


A thouſand Talents are yearly to be laid by for the defending of 


to lay out on any other deſign, he ſhall ſuffer Death (4). 
At the eruption of a ſudden War, Soldiers ſhall be paid out of the 
temainder of the Money deſign'd for Civil uſes (!). . 


2— — H ˙—2 6 


Attica againſt Foreign Invaſions, which Money, if any Perſon propoſe 


— * —ͤ—4—— — — 


(a) Idem Orat. I. in Ariſtogit. (b) Idem in Theocrinem. (e) Plutarchu. 
Solone. (4) Demoſthenes Ti mocratea. (e) Andocides de Myſteriis: ( f ) De- 
mſthenes in Timocratem- (g) Demoſthenes Nicoſtrat. ( Idem in Tirocr «- 


tem. (i) Anonymus argumento Timocratee. () Andocides de pace Lacea. 


(1 Demoſthenes in Neæram. e M3 5 | I 


ple for chem, whom the Judges, Senate or People have already caſt, 


Ws: 2cainſt thoſe, who, tho? indebted, preſume to act as Judges; if any 


[tion to be voted before Accounts be made up, he ſhall be Arp (d). 
aws referring to Receivers of publics Revenues, 


; Revenues, and are negligent to pay their Rent, in the Srocks (e). 


| They, who are entruſted with Money for the carrying on of Religi- 


they ſhall be proceeded againſt in the ſame manner as they, who farm 
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Feet from his Neighbour's (hb). Another of Solon's Laws. 


If any one propoſes, that the Soldiers pay ſhould be taken out oft}. 
Money deſign'd for the exhibition of Shews, he ſhall be put to De 
(a). This Law wes enacted by Eubulus, to ingratiate himſelf with the 
Commonalty. See Book I. Chap. XIV. EY 


Laws about Limits, and Land- marks. 


. be a publick Well within the ſpace of an Hippicum am 


one may make uſe of that; but otherwiſe, every Perſon ſhall dit 
one of his own (6b). One of Solon Laws, to prevent Contentions am She 
Water , which was very ſcarce in Attica. 2 
If any one digs a Well near another Man's Ground, he muſt lea | 
the ſpace of an Heu betwixt it, and his neighbour's encloſure (Ms) 
Anot her of Solon's Laws. | he þ 
He that digs a Well ten Oe deep, and finds no Spring, mu 71: 
draw twice a Day out of his Neighbour's ſix Veſſels of Water cal ! 
Xozs (4). Another of Solon's Laws. FEE $ 
Let him who digs a Ditch, or makes a Trench nigh another; 
Land, leave ſo much diſtance from his Neighbour, as the Ditch, of 
Trench is deep (e). Another of Solon's Laws. „ 1 
If any one makes a Hedge near his Neighbour's Ground, let hin 1 
not paſs his Neighbours Land-mark; if he builds a Wall, he is iy 
leave one foot berwixt him and his Neighbour ; if an Houſe, tw ; 
(J). This was alſo enacted by Solon. x 
le that builds an Houſe in a Field, ſhall place it a Bow. ſaa Fiſh 
from his Neighbour (2). This was alſo enaFed by Solon. 15 


He who keeps a Hive of Bees, muſt place them three hundre 


Olive, and Fig-trees muſt be planted nine Feet from another*'sGrm 
but other Trees, five (i). This was likewiſe one of Solon's Laws, Tj 
Trees here mention d, are ſaid to ſpread their Roots wider than others. 

If any one plucks up the ſacred Olive-trees at Athens, beſides the tut 
yearly allow'd to be us'd at the publick Feſtivals, or Funerals, he ſhi 
pay an hundred Drachms for every one unlawfully pull'd up, the tent! 
part of which Fine ſhall be due to Minerva. The ſame Offender ſhil 
alſo pay an hundred to any private Perſon, who ſhall proſecute him 
the Action ſhall be brought tefore the Archons, where the proſecuto 

all depoſite Iiqura:s'a. The Fine laid on the convicted Crimin: 

the Archons, before whom the Action is brought, ſhall give an Ac 
count of to the TT-#xToees, and of that part, which is to be repoli 
ted in Minerva's Treaſury, to her Quæſtors, which if they don't, the 
ſelves ſhall be liable to pay it (4). Ye ns | 


— 


(a) Ulpianus in Olynthiac. I. () Plutarchus Solone. (e) Gajus lib! 
ad Leg. XII. Tab. (a) Plutarchus Solene. (e) Plutarchus & Cajus 10c 
cit. (J) Gajus loc cit. Ig) Ecloge b251a1x@y, (Y) Flutarchus Solon. 
Plutarchus & Gajus ibid. () Demoſthenes in Macart. 


Tan 
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Laws reſpecting Lands, Herds, and Flocks. 


EN ſhall not be permitted to purchaſe as much Land as they 
deſire (a). One of Solon's Laws, deſign'd to prevent Men from 
growing too great and powerful. 3 
All wild Extravagants, and Spend - thrifts, who laviſhly run out the 
Eſtates left them by their Fathers, or others, ſhall be A- Another 
of SoJon's Lows J. 1 5 | 
Any one, who brings an He- olf, ſhall have five Drachms. and for a 
She-IW/olf,, one (e). One of Solon Laws, in whoſe, time Attica was in- 
filed with Wolves. B * 
No one ſhall kill an Ox which labours at the Plough. An old Law 
10. See Book II. Chap. IVV 
No Man ſhall kill a Lamb ofa Vear old No Man ſhall kill an Ox. 
Theſe Laws were enadted, when thoſe Animals were ſcarce in Attica (e). 
Hurt no living Creatures, Queof Triptolemus' Laws (J). 


1-42 O90) dns e, 318 
> Laws relating ta Buying and Selling. 
Ir any Perſon ſues for the title of Land, he ſhall proſecute the Poſ- 
ſeflors with the Action call'd Ain #2e=7, if of an Houle, with a 
Alxn ey0rtts (g). See Book I. Chap. XXIV. | 7 | 

There ſhall be no cheating among the Market-folks (/) 

That Fiſp-monger ſhall incur Impriſonment, who ſhall over-rate his 
Fiſb, and take leſs than he firſt proferr'd them for (7). 

Fiſb- mongers ſhall not lay their ſtinking Fiſh in Water, thereby to 
make it more vendible (&). PE = N 
Laws appertaining to Uſury, and Money. 

[ A Banker ſhall demand no more Intereſt-Money, than what he 
agreed for fr ſt ( M. „ 

1 Let Uſurers Intereſt-money be moderate (m). PS: 

No body, who hath put in ſurety for any thing, may ſue for it, He, 

er his Heiz (. ht hh PLE | 

a Pledges and Sureties ſhall ſtand but for one Year (o). 

No one to clear his debt ſhall make himſelf a S/ ve (p). One of So- 

'0 Jon's Laws.. 1 1525 1 5 5 gh au 5 5 

He, who does not pay what has been adjudgd in due time, ſhall 

\o have his Houſe rifled (9). 15 

Il : + Omg enſuing the Action call'd ES, ſhall go to the Pub- 

q ele t: 1 | 8 | | ; ; 


(a) Ariſtoteles Polit. 1ib. II. cap VIII () Diog. Laertius, Æſchines in 
Timarchum. (c) Plutarc hus Solone. (a) Ælianus Var. Hitt. Iib. 1. cap. XIV. 
(le) Atheneus lib. I. & IX. Euſtathius in Thad. . (-£) Pozphyxius E 
d Hieronymus in Jovin. lib. II. (s): Has in Demoſi h. Curet, (Y) De- 
moſt hene Leptinea. (i) Alexis Comicus Lebete. (k) Xenarchus To Ove 
() Lyſias Orat. I. in Theomneſtum. (n) Ulpianus in Timocrateam extrem- 
(n) Demoſthenes inSpudiam. (o) Demoſthenes in Apaturivmn. (p Platarchus 
oil $9%one. (9) Ulpianus.in Midianam. (T) Demoſthenes Migiana. 

Rs M 4 / An 
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An hundred Drachms ſhall go to a h (*). One of Solon'; Lan, | 


who regulated the Athenian Weights and Meaſures. © 

All Counterfeiters. Debaſers, and Diminiſhers of the current Coin, 
ſhall loſe their Lives (). This Law obtain d in moſt Cities. 

Let no Athenian, or Sojourner lend Money to be exported, unleg, 
for Corn, or ſome ſuch commodity allowable by Law. 

He, who ſends out Money for other uſes, ſhall be brought befor, 
the Maſters of the Cuſtom- Houſe, and proſecuted by an Action call'd od. 
is, after the manner of them who are caught tranſporting Corn yn. 
lawfully ; let ſuch an one have no Writ or Warrant permitted hin 
againſt the Perſon to whom he lent Money, neither ſhall the 4rch, 
let him enter any Tryal in the Judicial Courts (a). 


Laws about Wares to be imported to, or exported 
from Athens. 


LL Olives are exportable, but other Fruits are not ; ſo that the 
4 \ Archon ſhall openly curſe the Perſons that exported them, or elſe 
be amerc'd an Hundred Drachms. This Law was enatted by Solon, by 
reaſon of the barrenneſs of Attica (b). The Conquerors in the Games on thi 
Panathenzan Feſtival were excepted (c). 535 0 
* 78 are reſtrain'd by Law from exportation (d). See Book I. Chap. 
J. ; 5 | | - PN 
If any Atbenian Factor, or Merchant convey Corn any where elſe 
than to Athens, the Action call'd $2515 is to be brought againſt him, 
and the Informer ſhall claim half the Corn (e). mk. 
He, who impleads a Merchant on ſlight grounds, ſhall have both 
the Actions of defis and Arayoyy brought againſt him (J). 
He ſhall be fin dea thouſand Drachms, and wholly debarr'd from if. 
ſuing out the Action of Tegg), %, Amayoy?, and Egnynors, who 
ſhall deſiſt from the proſecution of any Merchant accus'd by him, or 
doth not require the fifth part of the Suffrages (g). fe 
Let no inhabitant of Athens buy more Corn than fifty Phormi will 
contain (. 5 b 
No one ſhall export Wool, or Pitch (i). Theſe were neceſſary toward. 
the building of Ships. ; „ 
All Controverſies and compaQts made by Bonds between Mariners, 
either ſailing for Athens, or bound elſewhere, ſnall be brought under 
the Cognizance of the Theſmothete ; if any Mariners, in any of the 
Marts, bound to Athens, or for any other Place, are found guilty of 
injuſtice, they ſhall be clapt into Cuſtody till the Fine, which {hall 
be impos'd on them, is paid ; any of them may non-ſuit his Adver- 
_ fary, if he be illegally proſecuted (tk). 


No Matermen and Maſters of Ships ſhall carry Paſſengers any where 


elſe, than they agreed at firſt. 


= 


(*) Plurarchus Solone. (t) Demoſthenes Leptinea & Timocratea. (a) De- 
| moſthenes in Lacritum. (b) Plutarchus Solone. (c) Pindari Scholiaſtes Nem. 
Od. X. (a) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes in Plutum. (e) Demoſt henes e 
(f) Idem in Theocrinem (g)lbidem. ( h)Lyſias in frumenti emptores. 
Ariſtophanis Schol. in Equites. (I) Argamentum Orat. Demeſthenis in _ 
not hemin. e be 
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Laws reſpecting Arts. 


NY one may accuſe another of Idleneſs (*). This Law is aſcrib'd 
to Draco, Solon, and Piſiſtratus. 0 8 
No Man ſhall have two Trades (f). . | 
No Man ſhall ſell Perfumes. One of Solon's Laws (a). | 
Foreigners ſhall not be privileg'd to ſell Wares in the Market, or 
profeſs any Calling (5). ; 15 | 13 55 
Any one may bring an Action of Slander againſt him, who diſpa- 
rages, Or ridicules any Man, or Woman for being of a Trade (c). See 
Book I. Chap. VIII. 9 5 N | 
He, who by his Profeſſion gets beſt Repute, and is reckon'd the 
moſt ingenious in his way, ſhall have his Diet in the Prytaneum, and 
de honour'd with the higheſt Sear (a). 51 
That Ferry-man ſhall be prohibited the exerciſe of his employ, who 
overturns his Boat, tho' unwillingly, in wafting over to Salamis (e). 


Laws concerning Societies, with their Agreements. 
FE Fellow-Burgeſſes, thoſe of the ſame $-27ele, thoſe who are occu” 
pied in the ſame Sacerdotal Function viz.the Oey £935, Ora00Te 

or they who diet together, have equal claim to the ſame Burying- 
place, travel together for the buying of Corn and other Traffick, if 
any of theſe Perſons make any Bargains not inconſiſtent with the 
WT Laws, they ſhall ſtand good (F). : 1 8 

= If any one recede from a promiſe made to the Commons, Senate, or 
Judges, he ſhall be proceeded againſt with the Action call'd Eigay 1c 
Mz, and, if found guilty, be puniſh'd with Death( g). 

He, that doth not ſtand to an engagement made publickly, ſhall 

be (24714) Infamous (H-). | „ | 

He, his Heirs, and all who belong to him ſhall be Ar- Hh, who 

hath receiv'd Bribes himſelf, tamper'd others with them, or us'd any 
other inſinuating Artifice to the prejudice of the State (). 

He, who being in a publick Office receives Bribes, ihall either 

loſe his Life, or make retribution of the Bribes ren-fold (4). 


Laws belonging to Marriages. 
TO Man ſhall have above one Wife (!). One of Cecrop's Laws 


. 


See Book I. Chap. IT and Book IV. Chap. XI. „„ 
No Athenian is to marry any other than a Citizen. See Book IV. 
Chap: XI. as before. ih © EE I $4 | 

If an Heireſs is contracted lawfully in full Marriage by a Father, Bro- 
ther by Father's ſide, or Grand-fire, it's lawful to procreate with her 


1 . 


( Plutarchus. (+) Demoſthenes & Ulpianus Timocrates (a) Athenæus 
lib. XIII & XV. (e) Demoſthenes in Eubulidem. (e) Ibidem. (d) Ariſto- 
Mhanes Ranis. (e) Æſchi nes in Cteſiphont. (F) Gajus lib. IV. ad leg. XII. 
Tab. (g) Demoſthenes Leptinea. (H) Dinarchus in Philoclem (i) Demo- 
Wl hence Midiana, (k) Dinarchus in Demoſthenem. (1) Athenæus lib. Ty 

; | e recs 
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| Free- born Children; but if ſhe be not betroth'd, theſe Relations b. 
ing dead, and ſhe, conſequently, an Orphan, let her marry whom th 
Law ſhall appoint ; but ſuppoſing ſhe is no Heireſs, and but lou i 
the World, let her chooſe whom ſhe pleaſes (). 27 1 
If any one marry a Stranger, as his Kinſ- woman, to an Athen 
Citizen, he ſhall be A7:uG, his Goods publiſht to Sale, the Thi; 
of which ſhall fall to the Impeacher, who ſhall make him appear be 
fore the Theſmothete, after the manner of thoſe, who are proſecute 
with the Action of Zela (a). WO on LE ers 
A Stranger, that ſettles with a Citizen-Woman, may be ſued by n 
one impower'd thereto, in the Court of the Theſmothetæ, where if th 
Law goes againſt him, he ſhall be ſold, and the third part of what h 
1s fold for, and of his Eſtate be given to theaccuſer; in the ſame ma 
ner foreign- women ſhall be dealt with, who marry Freed-men, an 
beſide that, the Man ſhall forfeit a thouſand: Drachms (b). 
No Athenian Woman ſhall marry her ſelf to an exotick Family (;), 
Any one may make a Siſter by Father's fide his Wife (4). See Bock 
IV. Chap. XI. | 
No Heireſs muſt marry out of her Kindred, but ſhall reſign up bet 
ſelf, and Fortune to her neareſt Relation (e). | 
Every Month, except in that call'd Z*1pp532081wv, the Judges ſhi 
meet to inſpe& into thoſe who are deſign'd for Heireſſes Husband 
and ſhall put them by as incapacitated, who cannot give ſufficientcre 
dentials of their alliance by Blood (F). See Book IV. Chap. XV. 
„If any one ſues another by a claim to the Heireſs, he muſt, depoſit 
@©3447T4 C01, or the tenth part of her Portion, and he who enjoy 
her, ſhall lay his Caſe open to the Archon, but in caſe he makes no Ay 
pea), his right of inheritance ſhall be cut off; if the Heireſs's Hul 
band, 2gainſt whom the Action is brought, be dead, the other, with 
in ſuch a time as the nature of the thing doth require, ſhall make a 
oa! 8 the Archon, whoſe buſineſs it is to take Cognizance of ti 
Hon (g). f e VRC 
If a Father bury all his Sons, he may entail his Eſtate on his ww 
ried Daughters (þ). 5 c 5 
If an Heireſs cannot conceive Children by her Husband, ſhe mi 
ſeek aid amongſt the neareſt of her Husband's Relations (i). On: 
Solon's Laws. See Book IV. Chap. XI. | | 
All Men are oblig'd to lie with their Wives, if Heireſſes, tor: 
Nights, at leaſt, in a Month ((). 25 . 
Hle that raviſhes a Virgin, ſhall be oblig'd to marry her (). 
A Guardian ſhall not arry the Mother of.. thoſe Orphans, wil 
dasz Sons he is entruſted (m). One of Solon's Laws. See Book 
ap. X. 3 Fl | Fs 
3. are allow'd the Familiarity of Women (n). 


” 


(*) Demoſthenes in Stephanum Teſt. (a) Idem in Ne@ram. (6) Ibiden 
(e) Idem, & Ulpianus Timocratea. (d) Cornelius Nepos Cimone. (e) Iſæusd 
hæred . Ariſtarchi. (F) Demoſthenes in Stephanum Teſtem. (g) Idem in 1s 
cart. () Iſæus de hæred. Pyrrhi. (i) Plutarchus Solone. (I) Ibidem. (i 
Ibidem, Hermogenis Scholiaſtes. (n) Laertius Solone. (u) Plutarchus 4% 


When 


torĩio 


„ _ 
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When a New marri'd Woman is brought to her Husband's Houſes 
In. muſt carry with her a $guyzTevr, in token of good Houſe-wifery 
'), One of Solon's Laws. See Book IV. Chap. XI. _ 
Let a Bride, at the firſt bedding with her Byidegroom, eat a Quince 
t). Another of Solon's Laws : ſee as before. | 


Laws touching Dowries. 
Bride ſhall not carry with her to her Husband above three Gar- 


Book IV. Chap. XI. and in the following. | 1 | 
They, who are the next in Blood to an Orphan-Virgin that hath no 
tune, hall marry her themſelves, or ſettle a Portion on her according 
v5 they are in Quality; if of the IIe ,) p ν/ð⁷, five-hundred 
Drachms ; if of the Ihe, three hundred; if of the Zuyir+:,one hun- 
dred and fifty: but if ſhe hath many Kindred equally ally'd, all of 
them ſeverally ſhall put in a contribution, till they make up the re- 
WheCtive ſum ; if there be many Orphan Virgins, their neareſt Relati- 


he doth neither, the Archon ſhall compel him; but if the Archon does 
camve at the negle&, he himſelf ſhall be Fin'd a thouſand Drachms, 
to be conſecrated to Juno. Whoever breaks this Law may be indict- 
ed by any Perſon before the Archon (6). 

That Woman, who brings her Husband a Fortune, and lives in the 
ame Houſe with her Children, ſhall not claim Intereſt-Money, but 
Ive upon the common Stock with her Children (c). | 
An Heireſs's Son, when come to Man's Eſtate, ſhall enjoy his Mo- 
ther's Fortune, and keep her (4). = 1 | 
He that promiſes to ſettle a Dowry on a Woman, ſhall not be for- 
ced to ſtand to it, if ſhe dies without Heirs (e). | 


Laws referring to Divorces, 


E, who diverceth his Wife, muſt make reſtitution of her Portion, 
or pay in lieu of it nine Oboli every Month; her Guardian o- 
therwiſe may proſecute him in the Odeum, with the Action call'd 12e 
dun for her maintenance (7). | 
If a Woman forſske her Husband, or He put away his Wife, He, 
who gave her in Marriage, ſhall exact the Dowry given with her, 
and no more (g) * 1 | 
hat Woman, who hath a mind to leave her Husband, muſt give in 
a ſeparation-bill, to the Archon with her own hand, and not by 3 
roxy (6), -See Book IV. Chap; KIll. - 


(*) Pollux lib. I. cap. XII. (t) Plutarchus Solone. (a) Plutarchns Solone. 
() Demoſthenes in Macart. (c) Idem in Phenippum. (d) Idem in Steph. 
UW teſtem. (e) Iſæus de hæred. Pyrrhi. (, Demoſthenes in Neeram, (g) Iſæus 
de hęred. Pyrrhi. (h) Plutarchus Alcibiade. | * 


Laws 


ments, and Veſſels of ſmall value (a). One of Solon's Laws. See 


on ſhall either give in Marriage, or take one of them to Wife; bur if 


' = 

I 
$ 
10 


- 
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Laws belonging to Adulteries. 


TE, that deflowers a Free- woman by force, ſhall be fin'd an hun- E 
dred Drachms (). One of Solon's Laws. en 
He, who in the ſame manner violates a young Maiden's Chaſtity Wi be A 

ſhall be fin'd a thouſand Drachms (. 3 | 

He, that catches an Adulterer in the Fact, may impoſe any arbitrary 

Puniſhment (a). This Law was enacted by Draco, and afterward; cn. 

firmed by Solon. See Book IV. Chap. XIV. 

If any one is injuriouſly clapt up on ſuſpicion of Adultery, he ſhall 
make his complaint by appeal to the Theſmot hetæ, which if they find 
juſtifiable, he ſhall be acquitted, and his Sureties diſcharg'd from 
their Bail; but in caſe he be brought in guilty, the Judges ſhall |; 
on him, death only excepted, what puniſhments they will, and he 

be forc'd to get Friends to paſs their word for his future Chaſtity (4), 

If any one commit a Rape on a Woman, he ſhall be amerc'd twice 

as much as is uſual otherwiſe (c). | 

No Husband ſhall have to do with his Wife any more after ſhe hath 
defild his Bed, and her Gallant convicted; and, if he does not put 
her away, he ſhall be eſteem'd AT u-; hereupon ſhe is prohibited 
coming to publick Temples, where if ſhe does but enter, any Man 
may infli& any Penalty, except Death (a). | L; 
No Adultereſs ſhall be permitted to adorn her ſelf; ſhe that doth, 
hall have her Garments cut or torn off her back by any that meets 

her, and likewiſe be beaten, tho' not ſo as to be kill'd, or diſabled 

(e). One of Solon's Law. 1 | 

No Woman of innocent Converſation ſhall appear abroad undref. 

| ſed : She that doth, ſhall forfeit a thouſand Drachms( F). This was 

 snaFed by Philippides. = | 
Women are forbid to travel with above three Gowns, or more meat 
and drink than they can purchaſe for an Obolus, neither ſhall they car. 
ry with them above an Hand- basket, or go out any where by Night 

but in a Chariot, with a Lamp or Torch carry d before it (g). One of 

Solon's Laws. = _ 


Laws relating to the Love of Boys, Procurers, 
and Strumpets. 


O Slave ſhall Careſs or be Enamaur'd with a Free-born Youth ;he Wy: 
who is, ſhall receive publickly fifty Stripes (). See Book I. thei 
Chap. X. This was one of Solon's Laws. | [liv 
If any one, whether Father, Brother, Uncle, or Guardian, or any Wrnic 
other who hath Juriſdiction over a Boy, take hire for him to be effemi- I then 
nately embrac'd ; the catamited Boy ſhall have no Action iſſued out (e) 


— 


(% Plutar. Solone. (t) Hermogenis Scholiaftes. (a) Lyſias de cede chin 
Eratoſi henis. (b) Demoſthenes in Neæram. (c) Lyſias de cæde Eratoſthenis, Or. 
(4) Demoſthenes in Neeram. (e) Æſchines in Timarchum. (F) Harpocrati- (f 
on. (g) Plutarchus Solone. () Ibidem, Æſchines in Timarchum, 1 Or 
| | again 
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oainſt him, but the Chapman, and Pandey only, who are both to be 
Duniſh'd after the ſame manner; the Child, when grown up to ma- 
E:cicy of Age, ſhall not be obliged to keep his Father ſo offending ; 
only, when dead, he ſhall bury him with decency ſuitable to a Pa- 
-nt's Obſequies (*). See Book I. Chap. IX. 
| If any one proſtitute a Boy, or Woman, he ſhall be proſecuted with 
che Action call'd Tegen, and, if convicted, puniſh'd with Death (4). 
| Any Athenian, impower'd ſo to do, may bring an Action againſt him 
who hath vitiated a Boy, Woman, or Man Free-born, or in Service, 
lor the determination of which the Theſmethere are to create Judges to 
rin the Heliæa, within thirty days after the complaint hath been 
brought before them, or, — any publick concern hinders, as ſoon 
Ls occaſion will permit; if the Offender is caſt, he ſhall immediately 
lundergo the puniſhment, whether Corporal, or Pecuniary, annext to 
Inis Offence ; if he be ſentenc'd to die, let him be deliver d to the Ky- 
Vena, and ſuffer Death the ſame Day; if the vitiated Servant, or Woman 
pelong to the Profecutor, and he let the Action fall, or doth not get 
che fifth part of the Suffrages, he ſhall be fin d a thouſand Drachms ; 
Ef the Criminal be only fin'd, let him pay within eleven Days at the 
firtheſt, after Sentence is paſt ; if it be a Free-born Perſon he hath 
yitiated, let him be kept in bonds till payment thereof (a). 5 
| He that hath proſtituted himſelf for a Catamite, ſhall not be elected 
an Archon, Prieſt, or Syndic, ſhall execute no Office, either within, or 
out of 4:tica's boundaries, conferr'd by Lot, or Suffrage ; he ſhall not 
be ſent on an Embaſſy, paſs Verdict, fer footing within the publick 
(Temples, be crown'd on folemn Days, or enter the Forum's purified 
WPrecints; if any one convicted of the abovementioned laſciviouſneſs 
by offending againſt this Law, he ſhall ſuffer Death (5). 
| Perſons, who keep company with common Strumpets, ſhall not be 
accounted Adulterers, for ſuch ſhall be in common for the ſatiating of 
Luſt (c). See Book IV. Chap. XI. and in the following Laws. 


Whores ſhall wear, as a Badge of diſtinction, flower'd Garments (a). 


Laws appointed for the drawing up of Wills, and 
right Conſtitution of Heirs and Succeſſors. 
HE Right of Inheritance ſhall remain in the ſame Family (e). An 
old Law, which was abrogated by Solon. See Book I. Chap. X. 
1 > Women are not to diſpoſe by Mil above a Medimn of 
Barley (F). 5 | Oo 
All Genuine Citizens, whoſe Eſtates were impair'd by litigious Suits 
when Solon entered the Prætorſbip, ſhall have permiſlion of leaving 
their Eſtates to whom they will, admit they have no Male-children 
live, or themſelves be not crazd thro' the inſirmities of old Age, the 
miſery of a Diſtemper, or the enchantments of Wirtch-craft, or if 


they be not hen-peckt, or forc'd to it by ſome unavoidable Neceſſity 
. See Book IV. Chap. XV. FFF 


0 Ibidem. (1) Thidem: () Thidem; Bemoſſbener in Midiam. UT 
chines in Timarchum. (c) Demoſthenes in Neæram, Lyſias in Theomneſtum 
Orat. I. (4) Suidas, Artemidorus lib. IT. cap. XIII. (e) Plutarchus Solone. 


) Jus de hæred. Ariftarchi. (g) Demoſthenes in Stephanum Teftom 
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of either ſide, they, who have the neareſt pretence to Kindred, hal} 


ture of the Action doth require, ſhall make an Appeal to the Arc} 


| ſor, the Eftare is to remain ſecure to the deceas'd Perſon's Heirs, with. 


(. Idem in Macart. (E) Iſæus de hæred. Pyrrhi. (1) Laertius Solone- 


The Wills of ſuch as having Children, yet diſpoſe of their Ef:t,, 
ſhall ſtand good, if the Children die before they arrive to Maturity (,) 
Any one, tho' he hath Daughters alive, may give his Eftate to ary, 
ther body, on this proviſo, that the Perſon enjoying it ſhall marry the 
Daughters (C). | | | 
Adopted Perſons ſhall make no Will, but as ſoon as they have Chi, 
dren lawfully begotten, they may return into the Family, when 
they were adopted; or if they continue in it to their Death, then th; 
ſhall return back the Eſtates to the Relations of the Perſon that!. 
dopted (c). One of Solon' Laws. f 3 

All legitimate Sons ſhall have an equal Portion of their Father, 
Inheritance (d). See as before 1 

He, that after he hath adopted a Son, begets legitimate Children 
ſhall ſhare his Efate among the legitimate, and adopted (e). 

The Eſtate of him that dies inteſtate, and leaves Daughters, ll 
come to thoſe who marry them; bur if there are no Daughters, the: 
ſhall enjoy it, viz. His Brothers by the Father's ſide, and their Sons; 
if he hath neither Brothers nor Nephews, then Males deſcended fron 
them, tho” very far diſtant in Kindred ; but if none of the Grand-chil. 
dren remain down to the ſecond Couſins by the Man's ſide, the Wif:' 
Relations ſhall put in for the Inheritance ; admit there are none living 


enjoy it; as for Baſtards, from Euclides's Archonſbip, they ſhall pretcnl 
no right to Kindred ; if there is a lawfully begotten Daughter, and a 
illegitimate Son, the Daughter ſhall have preference in Right to tb: 
inheritance, both in reſpect of Divine and Civil Affairs (F). 

No Baſtard ſhall have left him above five pver (g). 

All the Year round, except in the Month Zx:ippopocroy, Legaciz 
ſhall be examin'd by Law. ſo that no one ſhall enjoy any, till it hu 
been aſſign'd by due courſe of Law (%). 5 

He that iſſues a Writ againſt one ſettled in an Inheritance, ſbil 
bring him before the Archon, and depoſite HaoyxaraCoAn, as is uſul 
in other Actions; for unleſs he proſecutes the Enjoyer, he ſhall have no 
Title to the Eſtate; and if the immediate Succeſlor, againſt whom the 
Action is brought, be dead, the other, within ſuch a time as the n. 


whoſe buſineſs tis to take Cognizance of this Action, as alſo it vu 
of the former Action of the Man in poſſeiſion of the Eſtate (i). 
Five Years being expir'd after the Death of the immediate Succe- 


out being liable co Law-ſuits (c). . 
Laws appertaining to Guardianſhip. 


O one can be another's Guardian, who is to enjoy the Eſtate : 
ter his Death (H). One of Solon's Laws. oY 


(a) Ibidem. (6) Iſæus de hZred. Pyrrhi. (c) Demoſthenes in Leocharen 
(a) Iſeus de hœred. Philoctemonis. (e) Ibidem. () Demoſthenes in iu 
cart. (g) Suidas v. mA net. (y) Demeſt henes in Stephanum Teſtem. Orat. 


* 


Guardian 
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Guardians ſhall let out their Pupils Houſes (2). See Book I. Chap: 
XIV. | FE 

11 Archon ſhall be oblig'd to take care of Orphans, Heireſſes, de- 
iy'd Families, Women that remain in the Houſes of their deceas'd 
usbands, pretending to be with Child; and to protect them from 
Violence and Abuſes: if any one is injurious or contumelious, the 
ſchon ſhall fine him as far as the limits of his Power extend; if the 
tender herein tranſgreſs beyond his commiſſion of puniſhing, the 
L.-hon, having firſt impos'd on him as he thinks fir, ſhall compel him 
t five days warning to make appearance at the Court of Heliea, 
Lhere if he be convicted, that Court ſhall impoſe on him arbitcarily 
licher a pecuniary, or corporal Penalty (5). | 
No Pupil after five Years ſpace, ſhall ſue a Guardian for the miſma- 
Nogement of his Truſt (e). OE | 


Laws about Sepulchres, and Funerals. 


ET the dead be ixterr'd (d). One of Cecrop's Laws, See Book IV. 
Chap. VI. | | 1 

No Tomb is to conſiſt of more work, than ten Men can finiſh in 

Ehree days; neither is it to be erected Arch-wiſe, oradorn'd with Sta- 

I;ues (e). One of Solon's Laws. See Book IV. Chap. VI. 1” I 

No Grave is to have over it, or by it, more than Pillars of three Cu- 

Sits high, a Table, and Labellum (or little Veſſel to contain ViFuals for 

e Ghoſt's maintenance) (F). This Law was enated by Demetrius /e 

Phalerean. SEE . 8 

He that defaceth a Sepulchre, or lates one of a different Family in 

that of another, breaks it, eraſeth the Inſcription, or beats down the 

Pillar, ſhall ſuffer condign Puniſhment (g) One of Solon's Laws. 

No one ſhall come near another's Grave, unleſs at the Celebration 

pf Obſequies (H). One of Solon's Laws. „ 

The Corps ſhall be laid out at the Relations pleaſure, the next day 

following before Day- light ſhall be the Funeral Proceſſion; the Men 

hall proceed firſt, the Women after them; it's unlawful hereby for 
ny Woman, if under three-ſcore, and no Relation, to go where 

the mournful Solemnity is kept, or after the Burial is ſolemniz'd (i). 

ee Book IV. Chap. IV. . 

Too great a concourſe of People is prohibited at Funerals (k ). _ 
| Let not the Corps be buried with above three Garments (1). One of 
ISolon's Law. | | | 5 

Let no Women tear their Faces, or make Lamentations, or Dirges 
at Puncrals (m). Another of Solon's Laws. See Book IV. Chap. V. 

At every one's Death there ſhall be paid ro the Prieſteſs of Minerva, 
who is plac'd in the Cittadel, a Ch ni of Barley, the like of Wheat, 


— TE 
ne 93a 
| a 


and an Obolus (u). This Law was enafted by Hippias. | 
No Ox thall be offer'd to attone for. or appeaſe the Ghoſt of the 
decraſed (o). One of Solon, Laws. Ses. Book IV. Chap. VIII. 


1 een 


(a) Demoſthenes in Aphobum (6) Idem in Macartatum. (e) Idem in 
auſimachum. (4) Cicero lib, fl: de Legibus. (e) ibidem. ( f ) ibidem, 
2 ibidem. (5) Plurarchus Solone. 59 Demoſthenes in Macart. (k) Cicero 
d Legibus, (1) Plutarchus Soline. In) idem & Cicero. () Ari ſtoteles Oe- 
nen. lib. II. (o) Vlatareſhus Solone, : Children 
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Children and Heirs ſhall perform the accuſtom'd Rites of pay, 


tion (a). | on 
Slaves, when dead, ſhall not be embalm' d, or honour'd with 2 j, 


neral Banquet (6b). See as before. 5 85 11 Sa 
Let there be no Panegyricks, unleſs at Funerals publickly ſolemniz4 WP 
and then not ſpoken by Kindred, but one appointed by the Public; tut 


for that purpoſe (c). See as before. | 

They who fall in the Field, are to have Obſequies celebrated 
the publick Charge (4). See Book III. Chap. XI. 

Let the Father have the privilege of giving that Son a Funeral i. 
comium, who dy'd valiantly in the Fight (e). 

He ſhall have an annual Harangue ſpoken in his Honour on the dy 
he fell, who receives his Death with undaunted Proweſs in the 
Battle's Front (J). 

Let him, who accidentally lights on an unburied Carcaſe, caſt ea 
upon it, and let all Bodies be buried Weſtward (g). See Book IV 
Chap. I. & VI. | | 
Don't ſpeak evil of the Dead, no not tho their Children provoke 
you (5). One of Solon's Laws. See Book IV. Chap. I. = 


Laws againſt Ruffians, and Aſſaſſins. 


2] HE Areopagite-Senate ſhall ſit in Judgment upon Caſes of wilfi 
Murder, of Wounds given wilfully, ſetting Houſes on Fir, 
or killing by Poyſon (i). See Book I. Chap. XIX 

The Afaſſm's Council ſhall not make any preliminary Apology, uf: 
any motives for the gaining of Compaſſion, or ſpeak any thing fo. 
reign to the Cauſe (k). See as before. 55 
The Theſmothete ſhall puniſh Murderers with Death (1). 

The Aſaſſin ſhall ſuffer Death in the Murdered Perſon's Country] 
and, being hall'd away to the Theſmorhete according to the appoint. 
ment of the Law; he ſhall be liable to no other violence or ill uſage, 
beſides what his Capital puniſhment includes; no body ſhall take Mo . 
ney for his Pardon; he that doth, ſhall pay double the Money he t., 
ceiv'd of the Criminal, his Name likewiſe by any body ſhall be carrielW 
in to the 4rchoxs, but the Heliaſtick Court alone ſhall paſs Judgment 

upon him (n). One of Solon's Laws. TY Rs 

If any one kills, or aſſiſts in killing a Murderer that abſtains from 
the Forum, conſecrated Places, publick Sports, and the Amphyctionict 
Feſtivals, he ſhall undergo the ſeverity of the Law as much as if be 
had kill'd a Citizen of Athens, The Ephete are to take Cognizance 0 
this Matter (n). This relates to a Murderer uncondemn d. 


One accus'd of Murder ſhall have nothing to do with City-Pcivi 


leges (0) 5 all, n 


(a) Demofthenes in Iimocratem, Iſeus de hered. Cleonymi. () Cic. loca and 
citato. (c) Idem. (a4) Thucydides lib. II. (e) Polemo argumento Toy e- dete. 
c Ayr. (F) Cicero de Oratore. (g Ælianus Var. Hiſt. lib. V. cap 
XIV. (2) Plut. Solone. (i) Demoſt b. in Ariſtocratem. (k) Pollux lib. VIII. ws 
| 000 X (1) Demoſthenes in Ariſtocratem. (m) Demoſthenes in Ariſtocratem 7 4 

(70 1 | id 


He 


bidem. (o) Autipho de Chortuta. 


* 
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He that puts him in trouble, who was forc'd to make fi ght out of 
» ics for Chance-medley, ſhall undergo the ſame penalty with him. 
ho doth the like to any Citizen of Athens (a): . 
He who commits Chance- medley, ſhall fly his Country for a Year, 
ill Satisfaction be made to the dead Perſon's Kindred ; then he ſhall 
eturn, Sacrifice, and be purified (6. An ancient and celebrated Law. 
He ſhall not have an Action of Murt her brought againſt him, who 
dinds him over to his appearance before the Magiſtrate, that return'd 

om baniſhment before his limited time is completed (c). One of 
Draco Laws. „ . L 
W If any one hath unadviſedly given his Antagoniſt in the Exerciſes his 

Neath, or kill'd by chance a an * in Ambuſcade, or being in 

he brunt of an Engagement in War, or one debauching his Wife, 
other, Siſter, Daughter, Miſs, or the Nurſe of his legitimate Chil- 
ren, let not ſuch an one be baniſht (4). See Book IV. Chap XII. 
It ſhall be lawful to kill that Perſon, who ſhall make an aſſault on 
ee Innocent (e). 
If any one, being baniſht for Chance-medley, ſhall have an Indi&. 
ment of wilful Murt her laid to his Charge, before he hath made up the 
gifference with thoſe who baniſht him, he ſhall make his defence be- 
pre the Court ey ve:a7]07, in a little Veſſel, which ſhall not be per- 
Mmitted to come to ſhore, but his Judges ſhall give Sentence on the 
Lind; if he is caſt, he ſhall anſwer Juſtice for wilful Murrther ; but 
f abſolved, ſhall only undergo the former Sentence of baniſhment 
for Chance-medley (F). See Book I. Chap. XX. 55 
If any Archon, or Man in private capacity is inſtrumental in the 
lepravation, or repeal of theſe Statutes, let him, and his Children 
be Ar H, and his Goods be ſold (g). 1 . 
{ It ſhall be lawful to hale a Murderer, if found in any religious Place, 
or the Forum, to Goal, and if he prove guilty, to put him to Death; 
but if the committer of him to Goal do not procure the fifth part 
of the Votes, he ſhall be fin d a thouſand Drachms (5). | 

If any one comes to an untimely End, his neareſt Relations may 
bring the Action of Arden Jia againſt thoſe People they ſuſpect, 
either to be Abettors of the Murder, or ProteCtors of the Felon; and till 
ſuch time as theſe either make ſatisfaction, or ſurrender the Delinquent, 
the Murdered Man's Relations are privileg'd to ſeize three Men of 
their Body (i). Ns 5 

The Right of the proſecution of Murderers belongs to the Kindred of 
he Murdered, Kins-folk's Children, their Sons in Law, Fathers in 
Law, Siſter's Children, and thoſe of the ſame $-47e-, the Murderers 
have liberty granted of imploring the Father of the Murder'4 to be 
mild and favourable ; but if he is not alive, then his Brother, or Sons 

all together ſhall be intreated; for without the joint conſent of them 

all, nothing ſhall prevail; if theſe fore-mention'd Perſons are all dead, 
ind the Death of the Perſon came by Chance-medley, according to the 
determination of the fifty Ephete, ten of the ſame $e£27e/a may, if 


00 Demoſthenes in Ariſtocratem (6) lbidem, Euripidis Schol. aliique 
3 (e) Demoſthenes in Ariſtocratem, (4, Ibidem. (e) Ibidem. ( ) 
bidem, (z) Ibidem. (+) Ibidem. (+) Ibidem. 
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they think fit, convene3and delegate one and fifty out of the Nobi. 
lity to the Ephet **. Allthey, who were Murderers before the making 
of this Law, ſhall be ſubje& to its Obligation. If any one hath been 
Murder'd in any of the Boroughs, and no body removes him, the p. 
warchus ſhall give orders to his Friends to take him away, bury hin 
and perform the Duty of Luſtration toward the Borough that very d 

on which he was kill'd ; when a Slave is murdered, he ſhall inform ths 
Maſter ; when a Free-man. the ſucceeding Heirs ; but if the Perſon 
murdered, was not a Money'd-Man, or had no Poſſeſſions, the Dey. 
chus ſhall acquaint the Relations, and ſuppoſing they give no heeq, 
and negle& to take him away, the Demarchus himſelf ſhall ſee hin 
taken away, and bury'd, and take care the Borough be luſtrated, by 
all this with as little charges as may be; which if he neglect, he ſha} 
be fin'd a thouſand Drachms, to be paid to the publick Exchequer, 
He ſhall take of the murdered Perſon's Debtors double the Money he 
expended for the Funeral, which if he negleQ, he ſhall pay it himſelf 
to thoſe of his Borough (a). : 

He who is Felo de ſe, ſhall have the Hand cut off, that did the 
Marder, which ſhall be buried in a place ſeparate from the Body (3), 
No Murderer ſhall be permitted to be within the City (c). 
nanimate things, which have been inſtrumental to People's Deaths, 
mall be caſt out of Attica (d). One of Dracos Laws. See Bock l. 

Cad XX... ©. | 
He who ſtrikes the firſt blow in a Quarrel, ſhall be liable to the 
Action term'd aizizs Jixn (e). % 
He who hath maliciouſly hfirt another's Body, Head, Face, Hands, 
or Feet, ſhall be proſcrib'd the City of that Man to whom he offer'd 
the detriment, and his Goods be confiſcated ; if he return, he ſhall 


fuffer Death (F J. 


A Law relating to Accuſations. 


ANV one is permitted to inform againſt another, that hath don: 
an Injury to a third Perſon (g). One of Solon's Laws. 


" Laws concerning Damages. 


E who wilfully infers Damage, ſhall refund twice as much: He 
who does it involuntarily, an equivalent (þ). 
His Eyes ſhall be both pluckt out, who hath 4/:nded any one- ey 
Perſon (i). One of Solon's Laws. „ 5 
That Dog ſhall be ty'd up with a Chain four Cubits long, which 
hath bit any body (&). Another of Solon's Laws. ye 


_—c_ 


(aa) Demoſthenes in Macartatum. (H) Æſchines in Cteſiphontem. (c) Suids! 
v. I-. (d) Æſchines in Cteſip hontem. (e) Demoſthenes Ariſtocratea. ( ) 

| Lyſias pro Callia, in Cimonem. (g) Plutarchus Solons. (h) Demoithenes Mir 

diana. (i) Laertius Solone. ( Plutarchus Solone, 


Lys 


a 
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Laws belonging to Theft. 


E who Steals, ſhall pay double the value of the thing he 7% to 
the Owner, and as much to the publick Exchequer. ER 
If any body hath had any thing ffoln from him, and has it reſtor'd, 
the Thief s ith the Abettor ſhall pay double the value; but in caſe the 
rhef doth not make reſtitution, ten-fold, and be ſet in the Stoch? five 
Days, and as many Nights, if the Heliafs ſo order it; this Order ſhall 
then be made, when they conſider what puniſhment to infli& upon 
| him () Theſe two Laws were enafed by Solon. | 
If any one hath #l/cht away any thing by day worth above fifty 
Drachms let the Action call'd Am2yoy1 be put in execution againſt 
him before the Eleven: but if in the Night, any one hath liberty to 
kill him, or, upon his making away, to wound him, and to iſſue the 
ſame Action out againſt him; by which if he be caſt, he ſhall die 
without any conceſſion for Sureties to put in Bail for the reſtitution 
| of the Foln Goods. He, further, that ſhall pi/fer out of the Lyceum, Aca- 
iemia, Cynoſarges, or any of the Gymnaſta any thing of the leaſt value, 
s a Garment, Oil-vial, &c. or above ten Drachms out of the Baths, or 
Porte, ſhall ſuffer Death (3). 585 
He that puts a Man in Priſon for Thievery, and cannot prove it 
upon him, ſhall be fin'd a thouſand Drachms (c). 
All Cur-purſes, Burglars, and Kidnappers, if convicted, ſhall ſuffer 
Death (4). „„ 1 5 n 
{ He who makes ſearch for Thieves in another's Houſe, muſt have on- 
ly a thin Garment hanging looſe about him (e). _ | 
| He that takes away any thing which is not his own. ſhall be liable 
to die for it (F). One of Draco's Laws. See Book I. Chap. XXVI. 
| It's a capital Crime to break into a Man's Orchard, and #eal his 
| Figs (g). This Law was abrogated by the following. 
They who #eal Figs, ſhall be fin'd (/). See Book I. Chap. XXI. 
They who #eal Dung, ſhall be puniſh'd (*) corporally. 


Laws reſtraining Reproaches. 


TO one ſhall calumniate, or defame any Perſon while alive, in the 


Temples, Judicial Courts, Treaſuries, or Places where Games 


are celebrated: The Delinquent herein, ſhall pay three Drachms to 


| the injur'd Man, and two to the publick Treaſury (:). On & Solon 
Laws. | | | 


He ſhall be fin'd, who /anders any Man (). Another of Solon's Laws. 


He ſhall incur a Mul& of five hundred Drachms, who twits any one 


| with committing ſome heinous Offence againſt the Laws (0). 


— 
1 


* 


— 


(a) 4. Gellius lib. X. cap. XVIII. Demofthenes Ii mocratea () Demofth. 
ibid. (c) Suidas. (d) Xenophon Amopynyuor, lib. I. (e) Ariftophanis 
Scholiaftes Nubibus. (F] Plutarchus Solone, A. Gellius lib. XI. cap. XVIII. 
(g) Feftus. (b) Suidas. (*) Ariſtophanis Scholiast. Equitibus. (i) Plutar- 
bur Solong, E) Lyſias Qrat. I. in ans oooh () Iſocrates in ras” 

. eee 2 | No 
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No one ſhall call another Cut-throat, or Murderer (a). 
He that 2pbraids another for caſting away his Buckler, ſhall be find 
(5). See Book III. Chap. XIII. 


Laws about the management of Affairs. 


HEY who have been negligent in carrying on any Buſineſs, ſhall 
anſwer for that neglect (c). - 

No Woman ſhall have any farthef fo do in fairs, than a Medimy o 
Barley will ſatisſie for Performance (a). 


Laws referring to Entertainments. 


O Entertainment is to conſiſt of above Thirty Gueſts (e). 
All Cooks hir'd to dreſs up Diſhes for Entertainments, are ty 
_ carry in their Names to the Gynæconomi (F). | 
None but mixt Wines ſhall be drunk at Banquets (g). 
Let pure and unmixt Wines be reſerv'd till afterwards, for a re. 
liſhing Taſte to the honour of the good Genius (bh). See Book ]V, 
Chap. XX. ES 


The Areopagites ſhall take Cognizance of all Drunkard; (). 


A Law relating to Accuſations concerning Mines, 


IF any one hath prohibited another from working in the Mines, or 
hath carry'd Fire into them, carry'd away another's Utenſils, or 
Tools, or if he hath dug beyond his Limits, ſuch an one may be 
proſecuted with the Action call'd Aizy peraaracy (E). 


A Law appertaining to the Action kicay hi]. An 


Imerates hath enacted, that whatſoever Athenian is caſt by the expel] 


Action Etioay [cats before the Senate, and ſhall be ſecured by * E. 
impriſonment before, or after the Indictment, his Name not being in, 
ſierted according to Law by the Scribe of that Prytanie in the Ac cuſi 
tion- note, and carry d up to the Theſmothete, the Theſmot hetæ within 
thirty days after the receipt of the Bill, unleſs ſome great emergenc 
of State intervene, ſhall appoint the Eleven to ſit in Judgment over it 
before whom any Athenian may accuſe him; if he be convicted, th 
Heliæa ſhall inflict upon him puniſhment, either corporal or pecuni. 
ary ; if the latter, he ſhall be clapt into Goal till he pay it (). Sc 
Book I. Chap. XXIII. | | „ . 


LO PI 


. e 
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(a) Ly ſias loco citato. + b) Ibidem. (e) Demoſthenes in Aphobum. (i 
Dio Chryſoſtomus Orat: #4 £715 105. (e) Lynceus Samius in Apophthegns!: 
Athenzus lib. VI. (F) Menander Cecryphalo. (g) Alexis Æſopo. (V) Athe— 


neus lib. VI. (i) Idem lib. VI. (C Demoſthenes in Pantenetum. (1) D. 
 moſthenes m Timocratem. | | 


Militay 
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| Military Laws. 


HE time for Military-Serviceſhall be from eighteenYears to forty. 
Till twenty, Men ſhall remain within Attica to be ready in 
ums, after that they ſhall ſerve in the Army without Attica (a). See 
ook III. Chap. II. 8 8 
He ſhall be AT, who offers to ſerve in the Horſe, before he 
us undergone the accuſtom'd Probation (4). See Book III. Chap. III. 
The Chivalry ſhall be detacht out of the moſt Puiſſant and wealthy 
thenians (c). 
Soldiers hall not obſerve the punQilios of Spruceneſs and Foppe- 
ry, in their Hair, c. (d). This Law was enacted by Cineas and Phry- 
nus See Book III. Chap. VIII. 
| None ſhall pawn their Arms (e). EE. | 
| He ſhall ſuffer Death, who hath betray'd a Garriſon, Ship, or Army. 
| All Revolters to the Enemy ſhall undergo the ſame Penalty. See 
Book III. Chap. XIII. . 
There ſhall be no Marching before the ſeventh of the Month (F). 
dee Book III. Chap. VII. „ „„ 
The Ceremony for proclaiming of War ſhall be by putting a Lamb 
into the Enemies Territories (g). See as before. | 
| The Pslemarch ſhall lead up the right Wing of the Army (hb). See 
Rook III. Chap. IV. es : 
All publick Revenue-keepers, and Dancers at the Aryyoracd, ſhall bg 
exempted from ſerving in the Army (i). See Book III Chap. II. 
| Of Military Paniſhments and Rewards, 
| HEY who have maintain'd their Poſt with Courage, ſhall be ad- 
wvanc'd,and others degraded (). See Book III. Chap, XIII. 
All Refuſers to go into the Army, Cowards, and Run-aways ſhall be 
expell'd the Forum, {hall not be Crown'd, or go to the publick Tem- 
ples; he, who offends againſt this Law, ſhall be put into Bonds by 
Ithe Eleven, and carry'd before the Heliaſtæ, where any one impower'd 
may accuſe him; if he is prov'd guilty, the Heliaſtæ ſhall pronounce 
dentence, and inflict upon him, as the nature of his Crime requires, a 
mul&, or corporal Penance : if the former, he ſhall lie in Goal till 
the pays it (1). See as before, and in the Laws following. 
Let him be Ar HO, who caſts away his Arms (in). 
He, who during the War by Sea, runsaway from his Ship, and he 
* being preſt, doth not go, ſhall be AT44a©&+ (n). See Book III 
Chap. XXII, . . | I 
All diſabled and wounded Soldiers Thall be maintain'd our of the 
publick Fund (o). This was enacted by Piſiſtratus. | 


| (2) Ulpianus in Olinthiac. III. (6) Lyſas in Alcibiadem. (c) Xenophon 


Hipparchico. (d) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes ad Equires. (e) Idem ad Plutum. 
Y Zenobius Cent. II. Prov. LXXIX. (g) Diogenianus Cent. II. Prov. 
XCVI. (b) Herodotus Erato. (i) Demoſt henes in Neæram, & in Mediam ( 
Aenop hon Hipparchico. (1) Demoſthenes in Ti mocratem, Mſchines in Cteſi- 
phontem. (n) Lyſias Orat. I. in Theomneſlum. (un) Plutarchus Selene. (o) 
Laertiug Solone, : | | 
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Their Parents, and Children ſhall be taken care for, that are cut gx 
in War; if Parents are kill'd, their Children ſhall be put to School a 

the publick Charge, and when come to maturity of Age, ſhall be pre. 85. 
ſented with a whole ſuit of Armour, ſettled every one in hisreſpeGiy, Gee 
Calling, and honour'd with firſt Seats in all publick Places (a). Out 
Solon's Laws. ; 


Miſcellany Laws. 


T HEY ſhall be proſecuted for ingratitude, who do not retallate 
kindneſſes 6). | ; 
The Borough, and name of every one's Father ſhall be written down 

in all Deeds, Compacts, Suits, and other concerns (c). 
A Diſcoverer, who alledges Truth, ſhall be ſecure ; but if Falſhood, 
Mall ſuffer Death (a). Or | 

| He ſhall be 47:uG+, who ſtands Neuter in any publick Sedition (+) 
This Law was enacted by Solon, to oblige every Athenian to promote ih, 
Welfare of the Com mon- wealth to his utmoſt. | 

He ſhall die, who leaves the City for reſidence in the Piræeus ( 
This Law was enatted by Solon to prevent diſcord amongſt the Athenians. 

He ſhall be fin'd, who is ſeen to walk the Ciry-ſtreets with a Sword 
by his ſide, or having about him other Armour, unleſs in caſe of Hi. 
gency (g) One of Solon's Laws. See Book III. Chap. IV. 

He ſhall be denied burial within Attica, and his Goods expos to 
Sale, who hath been convicted of perfidious behaviour towards the 
State, or of Sacrilege () See Book I. Chap. IV. : 

He that hath betray'd his Country, ſhall not enter into Atti — 
Borders; if he do, he ſhall expiate his Crime by the ſame Law, as they; 
who, tho' condemn'd by the Areopagites to baniſhment, return (i). 

_ Thoſe Compacts ſhall ſtand good, which have been approv'd of bj 
the Juages (E). . 12 
Let there be an mneſty of all former diſſenſions, and no one be id tt 

Hable to be call'd in Queſtion, or reproach'd for any thing done for 
merly (0). | | 4 5 | 

_ This. Law was made after the Thirty Tyrant's expulſion, to reconc:!: al 
former Quarrelt, and was ſworn to by the Archons, Senate of five hun 
dred, and all the Commonalty of Athens. 15 | 
When any Perſon is accus'd contrary to this Oath, uſe may be mad 
of the Plea call'd Ila , the Archons ſhall have Cognizance of this 
matter, and he that makes the Plea, ſhall make his defence firſt ; thi 
Party that is caſt, ſhall have the Fine call'd EnwC::ia impos d upo 
him (). This Law was enacted by Archinus, as a ſecurity to the forme 

No Stranger ſhall be wrong'd or injur'd (). | 

Put * bewildred Traveller in his way, and be hoſpitable to St ranhiſtak 
gers (0). 1 „„ „„ „ 

No ſeller of Rings ſhall keep by him the Signature of a Ringpne w 
when ſold (p). One of Solon's Laws. | | 5 i 

(a) Lucianus Abdicato, Valerius Maximus lib. V. cap. III. (4) Den Roth; 
in Bæotum. (e) Andocides de Myſterits. (d) Plutarchus So lone. (e) Suida hole 
(F) Lucian Anacharſide. (g) Xenop hon FAAnvitoy lib. I. (Y) Dinarchu V 
Demoſt hen. (i) Demoſthenes Haloneg. (E) Cicero Philip. I. (1) Lyſias in Cel 
phontem. (n) Andocides de My&eriis. (u) Xenophon Aw. lib. II. ( (s) 

Cicero de Offic, lib. III. (p) Laertius Selong | Archali 
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. 
he firſt Authors of Religious Worſhip in Greece. 


Egoborus in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory is of Opinion, 
that the Greeks deriv'd their Religion from the Zgyptians : 
but Plutarch (who loves to contradict that Author) perem- 
orily denies it (a) as being neither mention'd by Homer, nor any of 
he Ancients. Ariftophanes (b), and Euripides (c) ſay, that Orpheus was 
ie firſt that inſtructed the Grecians in all the Rites and Ceremonies 
We their Worſhip ; He was a Thracian, and therefore, ſays Nonnus (a), 
Devotion was call'd ©gnoxcia q. Ogi, becauſe it was invented 
XS, EEE TW a Ones e 
Theſe, I think, were neither altogether in the right, nor yet wholly 
niſtaken ; for as the exact agreement betwixt ſome of the Grecian Ce- 
emonies and the religious Worſhip of Thrace makes it probable that 
ne was deriv'd from the other; fo on the other ſide, the conformity 
f ſome other parts of the Grecian Religion to that of the £gyprians, 
oth plainly argue that they were fetch'd from AÆgypt; but, that the 
hole Syſtem of the Grecian Religion ſhould be borrow'd from either 


(J pe Heregor. malevol. C) Rae. (e) E heſo. (o) Sura y. icog.inStel. I. 


_ Of the Religion of Greece. Ch. r Wh. 2- 
Thrace, or Egypt, or any one Country, is improbable, if not impoſſible, W,,pogit! 
as will evidently appear to every one that conſiders the great variety 2 8 
of Religions in Greece, where almoſt every City had different Gods 

and different modes of Worſhip Tis much more probable, that Grun 
being inhabited by Colonies from divers Nations, did borrow fron 
every one of theſe, ſome part of their religious Ceremonies ; Thus the 
Thebans, being deſcended from the Phænicians, retain'd a great part of 
their Worſhip, and the Argives are thought to have been inſtrutted in 
the Ægyptian Religion by Danaus, and his Followers. Cecrops, the 
Founder of Athens, who was the firſt that worſhipp'd Jupiter by the 
name of v 72+, the Supreme (a), and introduc'd Civility among the 
barbarous 4thenians, was likewiſe an Ægyptian: whence ſome think 
he had the Title of 4:0v45, one with two Natures 3 671 ATU 
Tas Ivo awoas ,- o, becauſe being an Egyptian, ke ſpoke two(thit 
is, the Agyprianand Athenian) Languages. Phoroneus, who is by ſome (ö) 
reported to have brought the uſe of "Temples, Altars, and Sacrifices 
into Greece, was of the ſame Nation. And ſo many of the Ayyprtian 
| Ceremonies and Cuſtoms were receiv'd at Athens, that one of the 

Comedians upbraids the Athenians, that 
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They had made their City to be Egypt inſtead of Athens. Add to this, 
that the Grecians in general, and the Athenians in particular, were ſo 
exceſſively ſuperſtitious, that they would not be content to worſhip 
their ancient Deities, but frequently conſecrated new ones of their 
own making; and beſide theſe, aſſum'd into the number of their 
own, the Gods of all the Nations with whom they had any Com- 
merce ; inſomuch that even in Heſod's time they were rels Hie, 
thirty thouſand,  _ 5 


\ 3 5 | 5 
Tets year ee 0 auAvCoraigh 
Avavatu Zuvos, gunants Hανοο arfewaa. 


There are thirty thouſand Gods inhabiting the Earth, who are Subje®: of 
Jupiter, and Guardians of Men (c): and tho' as Iſocrates informs us (a), 
the ancient Athenians thought their Religion conſiſted chiefly in the W 
obſervation of the Rites and Ceremonies deliver'd to them by theirAn- I carr' 
ceſtors, yet there was a Cuſtom that oblig'd them to entertain a great I fice 
many ſtrange Gods, whence it was that they religiouſly obſerv'd the I is at 
OcoZ+vie, or Feaſt of all the ſtrange Gods; which was alſo celebrated] I th; 
at Delphi, as At henæus witneſſeth (e). Nay, ſo fearful were the 4th: Cuſ 
nians of omitting any, that, as Pauſanias (F) tells us, they erected MM his 
Altars to unknown Gods. It may be obje&ed, that they condemn riak 
Socrates for no other crime than worſhipping ſtrange Gods, for that mit 
this was his accuſation Laertius . in his Life. But to this it N wh 
is reply'd, that tho' the) were ſo deſirous of new Deities, yet none He! 
were worſhipp'd till they had been approv'd, and admitted by the 4. ſto 
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() Euſebius Chronico, Pauſanias Arcadicis. (b) Clemens Alexanarinl ( 

Protreptico, Arnobius lib VI. contra Gentes. (c) Oper. & Dier. lib. I. v. (4, 
250. (4%) Grat. Areopag- (e) Deip. I. IX. c. Ii. (f) Ai, ,; WM © 
1 4 reopagitit, 
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upagites, 28 Harpocration (a) has obſerv'd ; and thence was it, that 


1 2 St. Paul preach d amongſt them Jeſus and the Reſurrect ion, he was 


ſummon' d to appear before this Council, to give an account of his 
new Doctrine. 


CHAP. II. 


— ——— 


and Sacred Fields. 


HE firſt Generations of Men had neither Temples, nor Statues 
| for their Gods, but worſhipp'd rowards Heaven in the open Air. 
The Perſians, even in Ages when Temples were common in all other 
Countries, 571 84 dy FewFopubzs EvopT ay Tis Ore, ndFamce of NAU 
| wt thinking the Gods to be of humane Shape, as did the Greeks, had no 
Temples (6). Which was the reaſon, as ſome think, why Xerxes 
burnt and demoliſh'd the Temples of Greece. For the Perſians thought 
it abſurd to confine the Gods within Walls, quorum hic mundus omnis 
umplum eſſet ac domus; whoſe Houſe and Temple was this whole 
World, to uſe the words of Cicero (c). The Greeks, and moſt other 
Nations worſhipp'd their Gods upon the tops of high Mountains. 
Hence Jupiter in Homer commends Hector for the many Sacrifices, 
which he had offer d upon the top of Ida (d): - 5 


- os wort 02d Bowy om pungi hen 
Idns & xopupnor: moAuvn]uys, ν⁰ντνι, d ayTs 
/ kn 
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| $:rabo obſerves, that the Perſians had neither 1mages nor Altars, but 
| only ſacrificd to the Gods c U Tow upon ſome high place (e). Thus 


| Cyrus in Xenophon (F), ſacrificeth to Paternal Jupiter, the Son, and the 


| reſt of the Gods upon the Summities of Mountains, s Tlegoou Fvs01v, as 


| the Perlſans are wont to Sacrifice. The Nations, which liv'd near Ju- 
dea Sacrific'd alſo upon the tops of Mountains Balak, King of Moab, 
| carry'd Balaam to the top of Bahal, and other Mountains, to Sacri- 


| fice to the Gods, and curſe Iſrael from thence (g). The ſame Cuſtom 
is atteſted in almoſt innumerable places of the Sacred Scriptures : But 
EI ſhall only add one Teſtimony more, whence the Antiquity of this 
Cuſtom will appear. Abraham was commanded by God to offer Iſaae 
his Son for a burnt-offering upon one of the Miuntains in the Land of Mo- 
riah (Y). In later Ages, the Temples were often built upon the Sum- 
mities of Mountains. Thus it is obſerv'd of the Trojan Temples, in 
which the foremention'd Sacrifices are ſuppos'd to have been offer'd by 


Hector. And both at Athens and Rome the moſt Sacred Temples 
ſtood in the moſt eminent part of the City. It is farther obſervable, | 


(a) V. mT 409745 (4) Herodotus Euterpe. (c) Lib II. de Legibus. 


(4) Iliad. x. verſ. 170. (e) Geograph. lib. XV. () Cyroped. I. lib. VIII. 
Conf. Herogdets; lib, I. cap. XI. (g) Numer, XXIII. () Gen, XXII. 2. 


that 


f their Temples, Altars, Images, Groves, Aſyla, - 
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that very high Mountains were commonly held ſacred to Saturn, cf 


Jupiter, and ſometimes to other Gods, particularly to Apollo, as 
are inform'd by Homer, who thus addreſſeth to him: | 


TIZo91 5 gn Te I, Y agwoves dE, 
T. Tn f (a). = — | 


Concerning this Cuſtom, I have more copiouſly treated in my Com. 
mentary upon Lycophron (). What was the occaſion and original af 
it may be diſputed. However it appears to have been continued in 
the Heathen World; becauſe the tops of Mountains approach'd ness. 
eſt to the Heavens, the Seat of the Gods. Hence Tacitus in his An, 
nals ſpeaks of certain Mountains, which did maxime celo appropinquar, 
preceſque mortalium a Deo nuſquam propius audiri, come exceedingly 
near to the Heavens, and that there was in no place a nearer paſlag: 


INor 1s 
Into 1 
Prayer 


for the prayers of Men to the Gods, than from them. And Lucian d. ik 3 
Preſly affirms, that the Prieſts chiefly frequented ſuch Places, 57: i. 55 
X@Atwr dy 09080 £741zo 10 01 Ocoi, becauſe the Gods did thence more C , 
eaſily hear their Prayers. Who it was that erected the fyrſt Temple, i; 1 1 
not agreed by ancient Writers. Some aſcribe it to Phoronæus the &. eth 
gyptian, others to Merops, others, among whom is Varro, to Eacus the Ra 
Son of Jupiter (c). Some will have Jupiter to have been the firſt who bh "1 
built Temples, and on that account to be reputed the firſt and WW 15 
principal God. The Ægyptians refer the invention to [/s, the Phryzi- uf f 
ans to Uſo. Others rather chuſe to derive it from Cecrops, the Founder F my 
of Athens, or Dionyſus, otherwiſe call'd Bacchus. Some mention the 3 
Arcadians, or Phrygians, or Thracians, or Cretans, as the firſt Foun- C: 5 
ders of Temples. Others name in particular Meliſſeus King of Crt. 4 5 
Laſtly, that I be not further tedious, many are of Opinion, that Tem-. won 
ples owe their fiſt Original to the ſuperſtitious reverence and devo- W 1 
tion paid by the Ancients to the memory of their deceaſed Friends, . 15 
Relations, and Bene factors (ad); and as moſt of the Gods were Men 3 
conſecrated upon the account of ſome publick Benefit conferr d on N wor 
Mankind, ſo moſt of the Heathen Temples are thought to have been W In 
at firſt only ſtately Monuments erected in honour of the Dead. Thus 5 
the Temple of Pallas in the Tower of the City Lariſſa was the Sepul- W 15 
chre of Acriſius; Cecrops was interr'd in the Acropolis of Athens, and Erich. ae 
thonius in the Temple of Minerva Poliss, to mention no more. A far: f 
ther confirmation of this, is, that thoſe words which in their proper N ne, 
acceptation ſigniſie no more than a Tomb, or Sepulchre, are by anc ¶ then 
ent Writers applied to the Temples of the Gods. Thus Lycophrov, 4 WW; 
noted affeQer of obfolete words, has us'd (e) T. W.: 
U - I avriy £:9wc4 view "ig 
O7407 plas, G24) a10y , “o. 1 
'was now, when quite fatigu'd with toil of War E Wh 
With eager haſte the Greek did home repair, | oY 
(2) Hymn. in Apollirem verſ. 144. (b) Ad. verſ. 42. (c) Arnob. lib. VI. 17 
ontra Gentest. (4) Enjebius, Lactantius, Clemens, Aleuauar. protrept. ( ( 


:x[andr. v. 613. _ | That 
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That from the treacherous Fate for him deſign'd 
Great Juno's Temple fav'd. ; H. H. 


Where he ſpeaks of Diomedes, who, at his return from Troy, was laid 
n wait for by his Wife Ægialea, and forc'd to take ſanctuary in the 
Temple of Juno. I will but give you one inſtance more, and that out 
df Virgil (a). | | 5 | | 
N tumulum antique Cereris, ſedemque ſacratam 
Venimus.kvm 


The Temple and the hallow'd Seat 
Of ancient Ceres we approach'd: 


Nor is it any wonder that Monuments ſhould at length be converted 
Eno Temples, when at every common Sepulchre it was uſual to offer 
Prayers, Sacrifices, and Libations, of which more hereafter. 
E 1cmples were built and adorn'd with all poſſible Splendour and 
EMagnificence, no Pains, no Charge was ſpar'd upon them, or any part 
pf Uivine Worſhip. This they did, partly out of the great Reſpect 
they had for the Gods, to whom they thought nothing more accepta- 
ble than coſtly Ornaments ; and partly that they might create a Reve- 
Hence of the Deities in thoſe who came to pay their Devotions there. 
ET he Lacedemonians only had a law amongſt them that every one 
Mould ſer ve the Gods with as little expence as he could, herein differ- 
Bing from all other Grecians; and Lycurgus being ask'd for what reaſon 
he made this Inſtitution ſo diſagreeable to the ſentiments of all other 
Men; anſwer'd, Leaſt at any time the ſervice of the Gods ſhould be inter- 
Emitted ; for he fear'd, that if Religion ſhould be as expenſive as in the 
other parts of Grecce, it might ſometime or other happen that the Di- 
vine Worſhip, out of the Covetouſneſs of ſome, and Poverty of others, 
would be neglected: and wilely con dered, that magnificent Edifices, 
and coſtly Sacrifices were not fo pleaſing to the Gods, as the true Pigty, 
and unfeign'd Devotion of their Worſhippers. This Opinion of his 
was confirmed by the Oracle of Hammon (C); for the Athenians, being 
| worſted by the Lacedemonians in many Encounters both at Land and 
der, ſent to Fupiter Hammon to enquire, what means they had beſt ute 
to obtain Victory over their Enemies; and withal, to ask him why the 
| Athenians, who (ſaid they) ſerve the Gods with more Pomp and Splen- 
dor than all the Grecians beſide, ſhould undergo ſo many Misfortunes, 
whilſt the Lacedemonians, whoſe Worſhip is very mean and ſlovenly, 
Fare always crown'd with Succeſs and Victory? The Oracle made 
them no other anſwer, than that the honeſt unaffected Service of the 
Lacedemoniaus was more acceptable to the Gods, than all rhe ſplendid 
and coſtly Devotions of other People. The Reader will pardon this 
digreiſion, ſince it doth fo fully and clearly ſet forth the temper of 
two of the moſt flouriſhing States of Greece. . 
| Sometimes the ſame Temple was dedicated to ſeveral Gods, who 
were thence term'd 5 Uyy20, or ,,, as they who had the ſame 
Altar in common, were call'd 6440C#juror. Thus we find in the Medal 
| Mention'd by Saubertus (c), with the following Inſcription : 


— — 


| | (a) Eneig. II, V. 74. (b) Plato Altcib, II. ( Libro de Sacrificiis . 


* Temple. Thus alſo were join'd in one Temple J% and Apis. In ang. 
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70 Jupiter, the Sun, Great Sarapis, and the Gods who cohabit in the Jam 


ther, Ceres, Bacchus, and Phæbus. In another at Rome, Jupiter Capitg. 
linus, Juno and Minerva. In another, Apollo Palatinus, Latona. and 
Diana. In another, Hercules and the Muſes. In another, Venus and 


| Cupid. In another, Caſtor and Pollux. In another, Æſculapius and ds 
Apollo. In another, the Sun and Moon. In another, Mars and Yu, Vorſh 
In another, Pan and Ceres : To mention no more Examples. J ffi 
Temples were built after that manner, which they thought mot Wc Au 


agreeable to the Gods, to whom they deſign'd they ſhould be dedicz. 
ted; for as Trees, Birds, and other Animals were thought ſacred to 
particular Deities, ſo almoſt every God had a form of Building 
peculiar to himſelf, and which they thought more acceptable to him 
than any other. For inſtance, the Dorick Pillars were ſacred to Ju 
piter, Mars, and Hercule; the Tonick, to Bacchus, Apollo, and Diana; 
the Corinthian, to Veſta the Virgin. I deny not but that ſometimes all 
theſe were made uſe of in the ſame Temple, but this was either in 
thoſe Temples which were ſacred to more Gods than one, or to ſome 
of thoſe Gods, who were thought to preſide over ſeveral things ; for 
the Ancients, believing that the World was govern'd by Divine Pro- 
vidence, aſcrib'd the management of every particular Affair to this, 
or that Deity ; thus Mars was thought to preſide over War, Yin; 
over Love; and to ſome of their Gods they aſſign'd the care over di- 
vers things; ſo Mercury was the God of Merchants, Orators, and 
Thieves; Minerva was the Goddeſs of Warriours, Scholars, and Ar- 
tificers, &. and therefore 'tis no wonder, that in ſome of the Tem. 
ples dedicated to her, there were three Rows of Pillars, the firſt o 
the Dorick, the ſecond of the Corinthian, the third of the 1onick Order. 
As to the places of Temples, it being the commonOpinion, that ſome 
of the Gods delight in Woods, others in Mountains, others in Vallies 
others in Fields, others in Rivers or Fountains ; It was cuſtomary to 
dedicate the Temples in places moſt agreeable to the temper of the 
Deities, who ſhould inhabit them. Hence the People hop'd for fruittu 
Seaſons, and all fort of Proſperity, wherever the Temples ſtood 
Hence Libanius makes heavy Complaints againſt the Chriſtians, who 
demoliſh'd the Pagan Temples, whereby (as he imagin'd) rhe Field 
became unfruitful, the Temples being the very life of the Fields; an 
the Husbandmen whoſe only confidence for themſelves, their Wives, their 
Children, their Corn, their Cattle, their Plantations, was plac'd in Ten- No 
ples, were miſerably diſappointed of their expectations (a). The Tem 
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ales in the Country were generally ſurrounded with Groves ſacred to 
de Tutelar Deity of the Place, where, before the invention of Tem- 
ples, the Gods were worſhipp'd ; but when theſe could not be had, as 
in Cities, and large Towns, they were built amongſt, and even adjoin- 
ing to the common Houſes, only the Tanagreans thought this inconſi- 
ent with the Reverence due to thoſe holy Manſions of the Gods, and 


the noiſe and hurry of Buſineſs; for which (a) Paufanias commends 
dem. Wherever they ſtood, if the Situation of the place would 
permit, it was Contriv'd, that the Windows being open, they 
might receive the Rays of the riſing Sun (3). The Frontiſpice was 
plac'd towards the Weſt, and the Altars and Statues towards the other 
end, that ſo they, who came to Worſhip, might have their Faces to- 
ads them, becauſe it was an ancient cuſtom among the Heathens to 
worſhip with their Faces towards the Eaſt, of which hereafter. This 
i; afirm'd by Clemens of Alexandria (c), and Hyginus the Freed-man 
f Auguſtus Ceſar (d), to have been the moſt ancient Situation of 
emples, and that the placing the Front of Temples towards the Eaſt, 
was only a device of later Ages. Nevertheleſs, the way of building 
emples towards the Eaſt, ſo as the Doors being open'd ſhould re- 
eive the riſing Sun, was very ancient (e), and in later Ages almoſt 
univerſal; Almoſt all the Temples were then ſo contriv/d, that the Eu- 
hance and Stat nes ſhould look towards the Eaſt, and they who paid their 
devot ion, towards the Weſt : as we are expratly told by Prophyry (F). 
hus the Eaſtern Nation commonly built their Temples, as appears 
com the Temple of the Syrian Goddeſs in Lucian, the Temple 
at Memphis, built by Pſammenichus King of Ægypt in Diodorus the Sici- 
ian, that of Vulcan, erected by another Ægyptian King in the ſecond 
ook of Herodotus and (to mention no more) the Temple at Jeruſa- 
Wn (2). If the Temples were built by the ſide of a River, they were 
Wo look towards the Banks of it (þ) ; if near the High-way, they were 

Wo be ſo order'd, that Travellers might have a fair proſpe& of them, 
Wd pay their Devotions to the God as they paſs'd by. oe: 
Lemples were divided into two parts, the Sacred and Profane, the 
Witter they call'd To ECG wepparrhgior, the other 78 iow. Now this 
WrwppayThcior, was a Veſſel (uſually of Stone or Braſs) fill'd with holy- 
Water (i), with which all thoſe that were admitted to the Sacrifices 
ere beſprinkled, and beyond which it was not lawful for any one 
hat was Bee, or Profane, to paſs. Some ſay, it was plac'd in 


le entrance of the Ad ur, which was the inmoſt receſs of the Tem- 


le, into which none enter'd but the Prieſt, call'd alſo AvduToegy, faith 
lx, whence B&Cna©O- rb, is by Phavorinus ſaid to be ſo call d in 
o ppoſit ion to this Adytum. But Caſaubon (k) tells us, that the aeppay= 


elo was plac d at the door of the Temple: And this Opinion ſeems 
7 


le more probable, becauſe all Perſons that were 4C«Cna0, or unpol- 
ated, were permitted to paſs beyond it, which they cauld not have 
one, had it been plac'd at the entrance of the Aadytum. 


(a) Bæoticis. (b) Vitruvs lib. IV. cap. V. (e) Strom. VIII. (a) De agro- 
um limit. conſ. lib. I. (e) Dionyſius Thrax. (F) Libro de antro Nymnp ha- 
im, (g) Conf. hujus Archælogiæ edit. Lat. p. 199, 200; (þ) Ibidem, 


herefore took care to have their Temples founded in places free from 


9 j) Suidas, Phavorin, (k) In Theoph: CharaQ. NONE The 
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The word E1x% is variouſly us'd. Ammonius (a), and Pollux eon, 
ſay, that it properly ſignifies a Temple dedicated to an Heroe or De. He, 
mi- god: by Heſychius, and Suidas it is expounded, 5 %, §]’ . 74.5. bow d 
au ie, the inner part of the Temple, ſo that it ſhould ſeem to hy, 


been the ſame with Ab The Word in its moſt proper acceptati 
on is us'd for a Sheepfold, and becauſe the Images of the Gods were 
according to moſt ancient cuſtom plac'd in the middle of the Temg), 
and cloſe rail'd in on every ſide, this place, as ſome are of Opinion, 
from the likeneſs it has to a ſheepfold, was call'd Znx3s, which in tie we 
came to ſigniſie the whole Temple, the part being put for the whole dediC 
In the ſame manner was Eid, i. e. the Fire- place, or Hearth, us'd fo l(a), 
the whole Houſe. | — 
Furthermore, belonging to Temples there was a place term'd | 
Greek Ac, by ſome tranſlated ſummum templum, which was a Rep, 
ſitory or Treaſury both for the ſervice of the Church, and others whg 
deſir'd to ſecure Money or other things there, as was done by X:n} 
who committed his Treaſure to the Cuſtody of the Prieſt of Diana xt [Gods 
Epheſus. Hence thoſe Epithets are given it by Pollux (c), v*y 20.17) 
Toy, TAY YCUTOY, bY MTA Toy, &C. | 
The old Scholia upon Sophocles (d), and out of them Phavorinus thus 
deſcribes the Temples : Ns, and Ie, or, the whole Edifice, in which 
are contain'd, B, the Altar, on which they offer'd their oblations; 
Tiz5»&9", the Porch, in which uſually ſtood an Altar, or Image : and 
T5, the place upon which the Image of the Chief God v as ereGe, 
As among the moſt ancient Agyptians, £254vot vnor 15 &v, The Temly 
were without Statues, if Lucian (e) may be credited, ſo alſo the Ge the f 
worſhipp'd their Gods without any viſible Repreſentation till the time 
of Cecrops, the Founder of Athens, who, according to Euſchius's Acifis, + 
count, liv'd about the age of Moſes. The moſt ancient Repreſents 
tions of the Gods were exceedingly rude and agreeable to the Igno. 
rance of thoſe Ages. The Scythians worſhip'd a ſort of Sword call! 
& 1141s The Arabians a Stone, the Perſians a River („). 
The Idol was at firſt commonly a rude Stock, whence it is call'd £4: 
vis by St. Clemens of Alexandria (g). Such an one was that of Juno 5:Mflthei: 
mia, which was afterwards in the Magiſtracy of Procles turn'd into dern 
Statue. Sometimes it was a Stone: Pauſanias (h) tells us that in 4M T 
chaia there were kept very religiouſly thirty ſquare Stones, on whic\Ment « 
were engraven the Names of ſo many Gods, but without any Picture Ware 
or Effigies. In another place he ſpeaks of a very ancient Statue part 
Venus at Delos which inſtead of Feet had only a ſquare Stone. V dar, 
fort of Idol was more common than that of oblong Stones credted root 
and thence term'd tors, Pillars. Several Examples are mention d V com 
the foremention'd Clemens, as alſo by Euſebius (i), In the EafternMWany 
Countries theſe ſort of Repreſentations ſeem to have been exceeding — 
ly frequent. In ſome parts of Ægyt they were to be ſeen on can} ( 
ſide of the High-ways (E). In the Temple of Heliogabalus, i. e theWitra. 


(a) De verborum Diff. & Simil. (4) Onom. lib. I. (c) Ibidem (4) 0! 
dip Tyr. v. 15. (e) Libro de Dea Syria. (F) Conf. Clemens Alexandrit 
Protrept. p. 29, & 30. Strom. I. 5. 348, 349. (g) Protrept. (/) Achat 
(i) Prep. Evangel, lib, I. (+) Strato Geograph. lib, XVII. 


Sun 
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can, in Syria, there was one pretended to have falbn down from 
Heaven (a). Such a Stone is feign'd by the Poets to have been ſwal- 
low'd by Saturn inſtead of his Son Jupiter. Hen:e came the Worſhip 

did to them. Others rather derive it from the Appointment of Ura- 
u, the firſt God, and Father of Saturn (5), One thing is remarkable 

both in theſe Stones, and others of different Figures, as particularly 

in the ſquare Stone, which repreſented the God Mars at Petra in Ara- 

;;, that their Colour was moſt commonly Black (c), which ſeems to 
ive been thought in thoſe times moſt ſolemn and becoming things 
Jedicated to Religious Uſes. They were call'd Þ:4]uatz or B νο 
(4), which Name ſeems to be derived from the Phanician Language, 
[herein Bethel ſignifies the Houſe of God. And ſome are of Opinion, 
that their true Original is to be deriv'd from the Pillar of Stone, which 
the Patriarch Jacob erected at Bethel (e). Moſt of the barbarous Na- 
tions worſhip'd Mountains, or rude Stocks of Trees, or unform'd 

stones (F). Thus Tacitus affirms, that in Germany the Images of the 

Gods conſiſted e ſtipitibus rudibus, & impolito robore. of rude Trunks, and 

unpoliſh*d Oak (g). Thus Lucan alſo deſcribes the Gods of Maſil:a ; 


Simulacraq; miſta Deorum 
Arte carent, ceſiſq; extant informia truncis. 


And Themiſtius (h) hath told us, that all the Gr,cian Images till Pæda- 
us time were unform'd ; he it was, that firſt made two ſeparate Feet, 
W whcreas before they were but one piece, whence it was reported (faith - 
Palaphatus) that Daedalus form'd moving and walking Statues. At 
W the firſt therefore, they were only call'd (i) SU., S147) SmE:7 a1, be- 
cauſe they were ſhaven ; and this Word properly denotes an Idol, that 
Wis, £247 144yor, or ſhav'd out of Wood, or Stone, ſays Keſychius(k). In 
W zfter-ages, when the Art of Graving and carving was invented, they 
chang d the rude Lumps into Figures reſembling living Creatures, ge- 
Fnerally Men, and then an Image was call d Be, Jin 75 Boro fort 
124, becauſe it was like a Man (). Nevertheleſs in more refin'd Ages, 
ſuch of the unform'd Images as were preſerv'd were reverenc'd for 
their Antiquity, and preterr'd to the moſt curious Pieces of Mo- 
dern Art (m). | 5 e 
The matter of which Statues were made. was, amongſt the anci- 
ent Greeks, generally wood, as Plutarch and Pauyſanias inform us; the 
litter of which reports, that he obſerv'd theſe Trees for the moſt 
part to be made uſe of for this purpoſe, viz. the Eben, Cypreſs, Ce- 
dar, Oak, Yew, and Box-trees. To theſe Theophraſtus (n) adds the 
root of the Olive-tree, of which he ſays, the leſſer Images were uſually 
v0 compos'd. It is alſo obſerv'd that thoſe Trees, which were ſacred to 
any God, were generally thought moſt acceptable to him, and there- 


19 3 5 | —_— 
cas (2) Herodianus lib. V. cap. V. (4) Sanchoniathon apud Euſeb. Demon- 
the ſtra. Evangel. lib. I. cap. X. (c) Strabo loc. cit. Suidas voce Org Apis. 
„% kuſebius loc. cit. Heſychius. (e) Geneſ. XXVIII. 18, 19. (J) S. Chry+ 
„ LSerm. XII. (g) Libro de Moribus Germanorum (%) Orat. XV. (i) 


Clemens Protrepr. (k) Voce S. (1) Clemens loco cit. 


de Abſtinenc, lib, II. Sect. XVIII. (») Lib. de Plant. 


(n) Porphyrius 


fore 
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fore Jupiters Statue was made of Oak, Yenus's of Myrtle, Hertule;'; of " 
Poplar, Minerva's of the Olive-tree, c. Theſe obſervations are (l ET 
think) for the moſt part true, but not ſo univerſally, as that the rere 
ſhould never fail. Sometimes they were made of Stone, and not on Orin 
of common, but alſo of precious Stones; ſometimes of black Stone i" a 
whereby was ſignified the Inviſibility of the Gods. Marble and Ivo © 
were frequently made uſe of, and ſometimes alſo Clay and Chalk 250 by, 5 
laſt of all, Gold, Silver, Braſs, and all other Metals were put to thi * 
uſe. The Forms and Poſtures of the Statues are uncertain, being con! 4 
monly made in imitation of the poetical Deſcriptions of the Gods, = 
ſpecially thoſe in Homer, whoſe Authority was moſt Sacred. 8 
The place of the Images was in the middle of the Temple, wher, 11 | 
they ſtood on Pedeſtals rais'd above the height of the Altar, d f 
were enclos'd with Rails, whence this place was call'd Sn. An ** 
> ve the Images were plac'd thus, Virgil bears me witneſs, when hi by 
alth, | | goun 
Tum foribus Dive, media teſtudine templi. 1 

Then at the Chancel Door, where Juno ſtands: * | 
Where by the fores Dive, is to be underſtood the entrance of the 8 Th 
And another of the Poets, where he talks of erecing a Temple, ſaith 0 
In medio mihi Cæſar eri om 

5 III Ceſar's Statue in the midſt ereQ. 15 
More inſtances might be produc'd, were not this cuſtom too we e 
known, to ſtand in need of any farther confirmation. of Roy 
Bous among the Greeks is a word of larger extent, than Aπu tar: 
among the Latins, for this in its proper ſignification only denotes tent 
res on which they ſacrific d to the Celeſtial Gods, being raivd u Horn. 
high from the Ground, and therefore call'd Altare, ab altitudin{Wilten 
from its height; but Boys is us'd to fignifie not only this high AltanWough 
but thoſe lower ones call d in Latin Are. Theſe Altars differ'd accorfſpnd 01 
ding to the diverſity of the Gods to whom they were conſecrated, fo prac 
the Oeol bee, or Celeſtial Gods had their Altars rais'd up a greafove: 
height from the Ground, inſomuch that Pauſanias (a) tells us, the And E 


tar of Olympian Jupiter was almoſt twenty two Feet high. PorphyWiorn: 
makes no diſtinction betwixt theſe, and the Altars ofthe ©:o; y $510(FWpite 
or Terreſtrial Gods. But though they are both ſignified by the ſame wol Nings 
yet they ſeem not to have been of equal height. To the Heroes then: c 
ſacrific d upon Altars cloſe to theGround, which the Greeks call E9,2-:Fn o 
being only one ep high (4). The Subterranean, or infernal GodWiut 
call'd Toy $01 had inftead of Altars little Ditches, or Trenches digÞpon 
ged or plowed up for that purpoſe; theſe the Greeks call'd Ad, anal: 
BSC. Porphyry adds a fifth, telling us that the Nymphs, and ſuch li 
Deities, inſtead of Altars, had Aye, or Caves, where religious wot 
ſhip was paid to them: dia 74 w ayres xTAaboulve ud are, Ar 


(a) 
Neiadss ee HẽEWô,œẽ NU, by reaſon of the Waters, which are diſtil . Di 
into the Caverns, and whereof the Nymphs call'd Naiades are Preſidents. LIV 


— | 5 3 : Myroth 
(a) Eliac. d, (6) Eurip. Schol. in Pheniſ, = ee 


| The Altars were always lower than the Statues of the Gods. They 
rere made commonly of Earth heap'd together, ſometimes of Aſhes, 
was that Of Olympian Jupiter before mention'd, which Pauſanias (a) 
ith, was made of the Aſhes of burnt Sacrifices. Another of Aſhes 
us dedicated at Thebes to Apollo, who had hence the name of , 
; we learn from the ſame Author. Laſtly, any other durable Mate. 
als. As Horn in the famous Altar at Delos; Brick in one mention'd 
V Pauſanias (5) ; but chiefly and moſt commonly Stones. Before 
emples were in uſe, Altars were ſometimes erected in Groves, ſome. 
imes in other Places; and Euſftarhius (c) upon the ſecond 1iad tells 
15, that they were often erected in the High- ways, for the convenience 
f Travellers The Terreſtrial Gods had their Altars in low places, 
ut the Celeſtial were worſhip'd on the tops of Mountains. And as 
xr want of Temples, they built their Altars in the open Air, ſo for 
rant of Altars they anciently us'd to ſacrifice upon the (a) bare 
round, and ſometimes upon a Turf of green Earth: which is call'd 


ut Altars, were term'd 2204; las, as we are inform'd by Heſy- 
Lu; and Phavorinus. . 5 | 
| The form of Altars was not always the ſame. Pauſanias (e) in one 
ace mentions an oblong (omwixns) Altar dedicated to the Parce: in 
other (F), a ſquare Altar upon the top of Mount Cithæron. And 


Wicure. The moſt ancient Altars were adorn'd with Horns. Non- 


Wc D Bop, upon an Altar beautified with Horns. The Figures 

f Reman Altars upon Medals are never without Horns (); And the 
WA tars which remain in the ruins of old Rome have the ſame Orna. 
ent (i). And Moſes was commanded to ere& an Altar with four 
orns (k). Theſe Horns ſerv'd for various Uſes. The Victims were 
iſten'd to them. Suppliants, who fled to the Altar for Refuge, 
aught hold of the Horns. Yet it is not certain, they were chiefly 
nd originally intended for theſe Purpoſes. Some derive them from 
practice of the firſt Age, wherein Horns were an enſign and mark of 
Power and Dignity. Hence the Pictures of the moſt Ancient Gods 


orns. The ſame are often found upon the Medals of Serapis, Ifis, 
Fupiter Hammon, and Bacchus; As alſo upon the Coins of the Perſian 


mn; of Alexandria (I, that Alexander ſometimes wore Horns, as a to- 


en of his Divine Extraction. And the Phenician Accounts relate, 
hat Afarte, one of the moſt ancient Phænigian Queens, us'd to wear 


walty (m)- | „ 


—_ 


Je Diis Syntagma XVII. (e) Eliacis. (F) Baoticir. (g) Dionyfiac. lib. 
XLIV. ver. 96. () Sanctus Comment. in Reg. (i) Fortunatus Scacchius 
rothec lib. IT. cap. LXV. (i) Exod: 2. 27. (1) Procreptice. ( Euſchi- 


Is: 


os Prep. Evangel. lib. I. cap. ulc. "> | 
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det i vus, 4 living Turf, by Horace. And the Sacrifices offerd with 


tom ancient Medals it appears, that other Altars were of a round 


(g) introduces Agave offering a Sheep by the direction of Cadmus 


nd Heroes, as alſo thoſe of Rivers, were commonly adorn'd wich 


Lings, and of Alexander and his Succeſſors. We are inform'd by Cle- 
don her Head Bulls Horns, ds jm obs; enten, as an enſign e 


(a) Eliac. + (5) Lib. VI. (c) Pag. 171. Edit. Baſil. (a) Lil Gyrald. | 


- __ 
% 2 2 „ 5 
*£ th * . - 3 . —— 
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It was cuſtomary to engrave upon Altars the name, or proper enſjg 
or character of the Deity, to whom they belong d. This we find done 
eo the Athenian Altar, upon which St. Paul obſerv'd this Inſcription 
Ayvey Oi, To the unknown God. Sometimes the occaſion of th, 
Dedication, with other Circumſtances, was expreſs'd. Thus in th, 
Roman Altar, upon which was found this Inſcription, | 


) ANICETDS: 
SOLI DIVINO SUSCEPTOVOTO 
ANIMO LUBENS DD. | 


Cajus Julius Anicetus will;ngly dedicates this Altar to the Divine zm 
in performance of a Vow. OP 
Some Altars were {uTvzgr. deſign'd for Sacrifices made by Fi, 
Others, d wget, without Fire, and avaiueayrou, without Blood: Upon 
which neither Fire nor Blood could lawfully be plac'd, but only Cakes, 
Fruits of the Earth, and inanimate things. An Example of theſe Al. 
fears we find in the following Verſe of Orpheus (a). 


IIe O o-7tuSorras ayarudiTuy OM Pula. 


Another near the Altar of Horn at Delos, ſacred to Apollo Genity, 
upon which Pythagoras, who thought it unlawful to put Animals to 
Death, us'd to Sacrifice, is mention'd by Diogenes Laertius (b). A. 
nother dedicated to Jupiter d 747+, the Supreme, in the time and by 
the order of Cecrops King of Athens, we find in Pauſanias (c). Laſtly, 


to forbear the mention of any more Examples, Paphian Venus hadan 


Altar, which was de, Free from Blood, it being unlawful to 

offer Animals upon it: but not dTve©-, void of Fire; for the God- 
deſs was worſhip'd ſolis precibus & igne puro, only with Prayers, and 
pure Fire, as Tacitus (a) affirms, Md 
The manner of conſecrating Altars and Images was the ſame, and 
is thus deſcrib'd by the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (e) A Woman 
dreſs'd in a Garment of divers Colours, brought upon her Head a Por 
of ſodden Pulſe, as Beans, Peaſe, or the like, which they gratctu)ly 

_ offer'd to the Gods, in remembrance of their ancient Diet. But this 

_ cuſtom ſeems to have been more eſpecially praftis'd at the Conſecis- 
tion ofthe Egyai, or Statues of Mercury, and then only by the poorer 
ſort, as the Comedian intimates, when he ſpeaks of the conſecration 
of another Image in his Play entitled Peace (F), 


Xo, Ayes Sn Ti 1617 green Oh ον] 
7 of 8 N c / 
Te. Ti d* aan YH TEUTHY nis IeuTLY 3 
Xo. NuTENTC UW, do fn per Fort roy 
7 \ Oo 5 q 9 4 
Ty. Tt d done]; BN H; 
CH: What other expedient ſtill requires diſpatch? 


TR. Nought, but that you conſecrate with theſe Pots 
I) he Goddeſs Peace: | | 


— —— 


(a) De Lapidibus. (5) Pythagors. (e) Avcallicis p- 456, 457. Edit. Hz 


ov. (4) Hiſt. lib. II. (e) Pluto At. V. Scen. III. (F) Pag. 660. 92 
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CH, How, with theſe pots? what like 
Thoſe Pygmy Statues of God Mercury? 
TR. What if this Goddeſs we ſhould conſecrate 


; With a fat Ox? | E. F. 


Where the Scholiaſt obſerves, that ſometimes their Conſecrations were 
more expenſive, being perform'd with more ſumptuous Offerings, 
nd Ceremonies. But theſe like the other parts of Divine Worſhip, 
were varied according to the condition of the Worſhippers, and the 
Nature, or Humor of the Deities. To give one inſtance; Athenæus in 
the IXth Book of his Deipnoſophiſts tells us, that Fupiter Cteſiag's Statue 
was conſecrated in this manner: They took a new Veſlel with two 
Ears, upon each of which they bound a Chaplet of white Wool, and 
mother of yellow upon the fore part of it, and cover'd the Veſſel; then 
they pour'd out before it a Libation call'd Amnbroſia, which was a mix + 

ture of Water, Honey, and all forts of Fruit. The truth of the matter 
W is this : The primitive Greeks, according to their uſual Frugality, con- 
W :crated the Statues of the Gods with very little Expence. Afterwards 
when they encreaſed in Wealth, and fell into a more ſumptuous way 
of living, more pompous and coſtly Ceremonies were by degrees in- 
troduc'd in their Religious Worſhip. Only the poorer fort out of 
necelity ſtill adher'd to the ancient Cuſtoms : eſpecially when the 
meaner ſort of Statues, ſuch as were thoſe of Mercury, which ſtood in 
the publick Streets, were to be dedicated. In former Ages, even 
the Images and Altars of Jupiter were conſecrated in the ſame manner 
with the Mercuries, This is plain from the Verſes cited by the Scho- 
laſt of Ariſtophanes (a), out of the Dauaides of that Poet: 


Magyar e Znvos Egxis YUTC9, 
IIa cis 6 Bows ien T7977 
| Tlogguggi's e Y Fort Aos 144T1H15 
ETouatuer, — TO 


| 10. 

But the moſt uſual manner of Confecration was perform'd by 
putting a Crown upon them, anointing them with Oyl, and then 
offering Prayers and Oblations to them. Sometimes they added an 
WExecration againſt all that ſhould preſume to prophane them, and in- 
crib'd upon them the Name of the Deity, and the cauſe of their Dedi- 
cation. In this manner the Spartan Virgins, in Theocritus's eighteenth 
lhllium, promiſe to conſecrate a Tree to Helena; for it was cuſto- 
mary to dedicate Trees, or Plants after the ſame manner with Altars, 


and Statues 
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We'll ſearch the Meads where humble Lotus grows, 
Then Chaplets weave, and twine them on the Bows; 
On chequer'd Graſs beneath the ſhady Bowr | 
From. coſtly'ſt Vials ſweeteſt Oils we'll pour ; 

And then in ſpreading Letters this indite, 

I'm Helen's Plant, and worſhip is my right. | H. x 
Ovid likewiſe in the eighth Book of his Meramorphoſes, ſpeaks of adom. 
ing them with Ribbands, e 


Stabat in his ingens annoſo robore quercus 
Una nemus ; vitte mediam, memoreſque tabelle, 
Sertaque cingebant, voti arguments potentiz. 


In theſe a well-grown Oak Majeſtick ſtood, 

Whoſe ſpreading Arms alone compos'd a Wood, 
With Ribbons grac'd, and Crowns, th' undoubted proof 
Of Vows obtain'd. 


The Act of Conſecration chiefly conſiſted in the Unction, which wi 
a Ceremony deriv'd from the moſt primitive Antiquity. The Sacred 
Tabernacle, with all the Veſſels, and Utenſils, as alſo the Altar and 
the Prieſts themſelves u ere conſecrated in this Manner by Moſes at the 
Divine Command (a). It is well known, that the Jewiſh Kings and 
Prophets were admitted to their ſeveral Oſhces by Unction. The Pa. 
triarch Jacob by the ſame Rite conſecrated the Altars, which he made 
uſe of (); in doing which it is more probable, that he follow'd the 


Tradition of his Forefathers, than that he was the Author of this Cu- 


ſtom. The {ame or ſomething like it, was alſo continu'd down to the 
times of Chriſtianity. We find that in Theodoret's time, ſuperſtitious 
Women anointed the Baliſters (»:94aiss5) of the Churches, and the 
Repoſitories of Martyrs (c). And in the Primitive Ages of the Church, 
Oil was uſed upon ſome other Occaſions, which do not belong to 
this place (d). „ | | 
At the time of Conſecration it was cuſtomary to offer great Num- 
bers of Sacrifices, and to make ſumptuous Entertainments Thus the 
Zgyptians conſecrated their God Apis, which was an Ox (e). In the 
ſame manner we find the Temple of Selomon dedicated. At the Con- 
ſecration of Moſes's Tabernacle, an Oblation was preſented by all the 
Fewiſh Princes (F). And when the Golden Calf, and the Altar erct- 
ed before it, were to be conſecrated, Aaron made Proclamation, and 
ſaid, To Morrow is a Feaſt of the Lord. And they roſe up early on the 
Morrow, and offer'd burnt-efferings, and brought peace-offerings ; and the 
People ſat down to eat and drink, and roſe up to play (g). 
The Conſecration of ſingle Trees hath been already mention'd. It 

may here be farther obſerv'd, that Altars were often ere&ed under 
the ſhade of Trees. Thus we find the Altar of Jupiter Herceus pla- 
ced within the Court of Priamus King of Troy. 


— — fl —— 
——D—ᷓ— — . 
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(. Exod. XI. 9, Iv. Num. VII. r. (5) Gen. XXVIII. 18 XXXV. 
14. (e) Quæſt. LXXIV. in Gen. (4) Jacob, (e) Suidas, (F) Num 1 Il. 
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ÆEdibus in mediis, nudoq; ſub etheris axe 
Ingens ara fuit, juxtaq; wveterrima laurus 
Incumbens are, atq; umbra complexa Penates (a). 


But where Groves of Trees could be had, they were preferr'd before 
my other Place. It was ſo common to ere& Altars and Temples in 
Groves, and to dedicate them to religious Uſes, that 4>o1 zaxior 72 
16/0, mdv\a, all ſacred places, even thoſe where no Trees were :o be ſeen, 
were call d Groves; as we learn from Strabo. (b). And it ſeems to have 
been a general Cuſtom, which prevail'd not only in Europe, but over 
all the Eaſtern Countries, to attribute a ſort of Religion to Groves. 
[Hence among other Precepts, whereby the Jews were kept from the 
Imitation of che Pagan Religion, this was one; Thou ſhalt not plane 
thee 4 Grove of any Trees near unto the Altar of the Lord thy God (c). 
W This practice 1s thought to have been introduced into Greece from 
lenicia by Cadmus. And ſome are of Opinion that hence 4ſcra, a 
Village in Bæotia where Heſiod was born, receiv'd its Name: for in the 
WT Scripture V is the name of a Grove; and 45#22 is by Heſychius 
W interpreted Sets ararm0t, barren Oak. Several Cauſes are aſſign d 
Why Groves came into ſo general requeſt. | „ 
As firſt, the pleaſantneſs of ſuch places was apt to allure the People, 
nd to beget in them a Love for the Religious Worſhip, which was paid 
there ; eſpecially in hot Countries, where nothing is more delightful 
and refreſhing than cool Shades. For which cauſe the ſacred Groves 
W conſiſted of tall and beautiful Trees, rather than ſuch as yield Fruit. 
Hence Cyril does expreſly diſtinguiſh 7; 4ac0/:5 e, the Tree fit for 
Wy Groves, from 70 xagmronesr, that which bears fruit, it being the cuſtom to 
Plant Groves, not with Vines, or Fig-Trees, or others, which produce Fruit; 
tut only with rd anacma EU, Trees which afford no Fruit for humane uſe, 
Writs y ac, merely for the ſake of Pleaſure (d). Thus one of the 
Temples of Diana is deſcrib'd by Herodotus (e) to ſtand within a Grove | 
DEITY, pEyicwv, of the largeſt Trees And the way to Mercury $ Jem 
ple was ſet on both ſides with SirSecn go21owined, Trees reaching up to 
W Haven, as we are told by the ſame Hiftorian. T he ſame 1s farther 
WJ confirm'd by the deſcription of Groves, which remain in the anci- 
ent Poets. | | 5 
W Secondly, The Solitude of Groves was thought very fit to create a 
eligious Awe and Reverence in the Minds of the People. Thus we 
Dre told by Pliny, that in Groves. pſa /ilmtia adoramus, the very ſi- 
lence of the place becomes the Object ot our Adoration F) Seneca 
ilſo obſerves, that when we come into ſuch places, Ida proceritas Hyluæ, 
& ſecretum loci, & admiratio umbræ, fidem Numinis facit: the height 
of the Trees, the Solitude and Secrecy of the Place, and the horfor 
which the Shade ſtrikes into us, does poſſeſs us with an Opinion that 
lome Deity inhabits there (g). It may not be impertinent to add one 
Teſtimony more from Ovid, who ſpeaks thus (%:? 


(a) Virg. Eneid. lib. II. ver. 512. (b) Geograph lib. IX. (c) Deute- 

don. XVI. 21. (a) Cyrillus Homil in Jerem. (e) Euterp cap. 138. (f) 
Nat. Hiſt. lib, XII. cap. 1, (g) Lib. V. Epiſt. 4. cap IV. (Y) Faſter Lib. 
— | | e Lucu. 
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Lucus Aventino ſuberat niger ilicis umbra, 
Quo poſſis viſo dicere, Numen ineſt. 


Ch. 2. 


Thirdly, ſome are of Opinion that Groves deriy'd their Religion 
from the primitive Ages of Men, who liv'd in ſuch places before th, 
building of Houſes. Thus Tacitus (a) reports of the ancient Germay,, 
that they had no other defence for their Infants againſt Wild Beaſtz, 
or the Weather, than what was afforded ramorum nexu, by Boughs of 
Trees compacted together. All other Nations liv'd at firſt in the ſame 
manner; which was deriv'd from Paradiſe, the Seat of the firſt Parent 
of Mankind. And it is not unworthy Obſervation, that moſt of the 
Ceremonies us'd in Religion were at firſt taken from the Cuſtoms « 
Humane Life. Afterwards the Manners and Cuſtoms of Men changed, 
but the ſame Rites ſtill were preſerv'd in Religious Worſhip, which it 
was thought a ſort of Irreverence to alter. Thus from the Houſes of 
Men were derived the Temples and Habitations of the Gods; which 
were not built in the moſt primitive Ages, as hath been before ob. 
ſerv'd, Men having not then invented the art of making Houſes. The 
Altars ſerv'd inſtead of Tables, and the Sacrifices were the Entertain. 
ments of the Gods. And it 1s farther obſervable, that the ſeveral fort; 
of things offer'd in Sacrifice were taken from their uſe in humane 
Food, The Animals moſt commonly eaten by Men were made Vi. 
ctims to the Gods: and thoſe Ages, which are reported to have liv 
only on the Fruits of the Earth, are likewiſe ſaid to have refrain 
from ſacrificing Animals ; which will farther appear in the fourth 
Chapter of this Book (5). | : 

In latter Ages, when Cities began to be fill'd with People, and Men 
to delight in magificent Edifices and coſtly Oraments more than the 
Country and primitive way of Living, Groves by Degrees came into 
diſuſe. Yet ſuch of the Groves as remain'd from former times were 
ſtill held in great Veneration, and reverenc'd the more for the ſake of 
their Antiquity. As in the early times it was accounted an Ad of 
$acrilege to cut down any of the conſecrated Trees, which appears 
from the puniſhment inflicted by Ceres upon Eric hoxius for this 
Crime, whereof there is a prolix Relation in Callimachus (c); ſo in lit. 


ter Ages, the ſame was thought a moſt grievous Wickedneſs ; where» 


of it will be ſufficient to mention this one Example, where Lucan 
ſpeaks of Czſar's Servants, in alluſion to the Fable of Lycurgus,who en- 
_ deavouring to deſtroy the Vines of Bacchus, cut off his own Legs; 


Sed fortes tremucre manus, motiq; uerenda 
Majeſtate loci, ſi robora ſacra ferirent, 
In ſua credebaat vedituras membra ſecures. 


The Temples, Statues, and Altars were accounted ſo ſacred, thit 
to many of them the privilege of protecting Offenders was granted; fo 
that, if any Male factor fled to them, it was accounted an AR of $Sacri- 


"I" * —_— WT 


(a) Libro de moribus Germanarum. (b) Conf. Cluverius ubi de Germs» 
norum Moribus agit, Medus noſtras Diſſert. de Sanctit. Relat. Spenccrus de 


4 8 


Legibus Hebrzorum, (c) Hymno in Cererem, 
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lege to force him t hence, and they thought his blood would be upon 
them that ſhould do it: inſomuch, that thoſe who kilPd the Followers 
of Cylon, who had plunder'd the Temple of Minerva, becauſe they exe- 
cuted them hanging on the Altars, were ever after call'd Aai7iieio, pro 
phane and impious (*). And in g tolia, when Laodamia, who had 
fed for protection to Diana's Altar, was killed in a tumult of the Peo— 
ple, there enſu'd a dreadful Famine, with Civil and Foreign Wars, till 


the whole Ætolian Nation was almoſt quite deſtroy'd. Milo, who kill'd 
Laodamia, fell into Diſtraction and Madneſs, and having torn out his 


| own Bowels with his Teeth, dy'd on the twelfth day after the Fact 
| was committed (a). Hence and from other Examples of the like Na- 
ture it came to paſs, that the Privileges of the hHla were preſerv'd 
inviolable ; whence Tacitus complains, that the Grecian Temples were 
| fd with the worſt of Slaves, with inſolvent Debtors, and Criminals 
u ho fled from Juſtice ; and that no Authority was ſufficient to force 
them thence (5), And that this was a very ancient cauſe of com- 
plaint, may be Jearr'd from the following Words of Jon in Euripides 


(); 


Seu Acivey ys, Nyiſols Tes „es ws d KAADS 
EInxzy 0 ©9205, ad N y. Gps, 

Tas WP Y cdu Ban; uy Cav eyent, 
AMA EZEAQUYEN Ae J ν, 

Oe Tomnegy N ,, o erStros 

Ie 1a Hay, 3515 id,! Ep um 

Kai pn w TAUTS TET tou] ty ev 10oy, 

Tor J C b, Tov Ts wii, Oe Tae% 


How infinitely more wiſely were the Jewiſh 4) la, or Cities of Refuge 
order'd, in which they who had been guilty of Manſlaughter were pro- 


rected only till their Cauſe was brought to a fair Hearing, and then 


if they appear'd to deſerve Puniſhment, deliver'd up to Juſtice ? When: 


Pauſanias King of Sparta, who had held a Correſpondence with the 
King of Perſia, and conſpir'd againſt his Native Country, fled to the 
Temple of Minerva Chalcizcus, the Lacedemonians unwilling both to 


offend the Goddeſs, and to let the Criminal eſcape, permitted him 


to remain in the Temple, but uncover'd it, and ſo left him to periſh 
with Cold and Hunger. But how unuſual this way of proceeding was, 
may appear from Pauſanias (d), who informs us, 4ovoy avT9v 1H5750T4!= 
%% THY X@aAKIOOY h Je IV dd that of all whe had fled forProtettion to 
the GoadeſsChalchicecus, he was the only Perſon who fail'd of it. Neverthe- 
leſs, there are inſtanees in other places, where the Hoors of the Tem- 
ples werg ſhut, and the Roof uncover'd, in order to ſtarve Criminals, 


who had taken Sanctuary there. Sometimes they were forc'd away by 


Fire, as hath been obſery'd by the Schaliaſt of Euripides, where Her- 


| — — — 
— * 


2 


() Conf. Plutarchus Solone, Pauſani as Atticis, & Achaicis. (a) Ju- 
Pinus Hiſtor. lib. XXVIII. cap. III. (5) Annal. lib. III. cap LX. () 
Jen, verſ. 1312, Act. IV. fine, (4) Laconicis p. 194, Edit. Hanov. 
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mione threatens Andromache, who had fled for refuge to Theris, to drin 
her away by that Means (a). | 


IIöp ce @egooiow, 18 N od megTrenopor. 
In the ſame manner Tycus treats the Relations of Hercules (b); 


Ay oi wi Erxoy, of Jt Thagracs w]uvyas 
Teure dv ervov]as vargyes d 

Koss. ire THIOL FAG, 

Bahr beit voavTes h Evac, 

E uni Z aUTOv, Y νhνετενανν TOURATEH, 


In imitation, and as an improvement of this Paſſage, Lycus is intro. 
duc'd by Seneca, commanding not only the Family of Hercules, by: 
the very Temples to be burnt. Which is an exaggeration very :. 

reeable to the genius of that Poet, but quite contrary to the man. 
ners of the Times he deſcribes. His words are theſe (), 


Congerite ſiluas; templa ſupplicibus ſuis 
Injecta flagrent ; conjugem & totam gregem 
Conſumat unus igne ſubjecto rogus. 


There are ſeveral Examples of the ſame cuſtom in Plautus. When 


Tranio the Slave of Theuropides had fled to a Sanctuary, his Maſter 
threatens him thus (c e 


Jam jubebo ignem & ſarmenta, carnifex, circumdari. 


Tn another place of that Author, Labrax in the ſame manner beſpeaks 
his Damſels, who had betaken themſelves to the protection of Venus 


(s). 
| Volcanum adducam, is Veneris eft Adverſarius. 


And it being a direct act of Sacrilege, to take away Suppliants from 
the Sanctuary, whither they had fled for protection, this method was 
us'd to conſtrain them to leave it, as it were of themſelves, and by 
their own conſent. Nevertheleſs this evaſion of the ſacred Privileges 
was not thought free from impiety. Whence the foremention'd words 
of Hermione are thus anſwer'd by Andromache (e) in Euripides; 


So due yd4T&3% Oro} » £looTu Tad. 
Burn me then, for the Gods will ſee it. 


From the frequent mention of Suppliants ſecuring themſelves in the 
Temples, and ar the Altars and Images of the Gods, it may be thought 


that all of them were Ala, according to the general expreſſion of 
Euripides (7); e 5 | 


— 


. e e 430” Py may _ — — — — ——— — - — 
: (a) Andromach. ver. 256. (% Euripides Hercul. Furent, ver. 240. (*) 
Hercul. Fur. ver. cos. (c] Maſtel. Act. V. Sc. I. (4) Rudent, Act. III. Sc. 
IV. (e) Eurip. Androm. v. 257. (F] Suppl. ver. 267, Fl 
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ve wild Beaſt is ſecured by the Rocks, and Slaves by the Altars of the 
54%. Nevertheleſs, it is moſt certain, to uſe the words of Servius (a), 
hun fuiſſe aſylum in omnibus Templis, niſi quibus conſecrationis lege conceſ- 
{ym eſt: That all Temples were not Sanctuaries, but only ſuch as re- 
ziv'd that privilege from the manner of their Conſecration. Whence 
t the dedication of ſuch places, particular mention is often made by 
authors, that they were appointed to be Sanctuaries: Which would 
Live been needleſs, if all Temples had been inveſted with that Privi- 
lege. The ſame farther appears from this, that ſome of the 40a 
were free for all Men, others appropriated to certain Perſons, or 
Crimes. Thus the Temple of Diana at Epheſus was a refuge for Deb- 
Kors; the Tomb, or Temple of Theſeus was a Sanctuary for Slaves, 
and all thoſe of mean condition, that fled from the Severities and hard 
Uſage of their Maſters, and Men in Power; in memory that Theſeus 
vis an Aſſiſter and Protector of the diſtreſſed, and never rejected the 
Petitions of the afflicted, that fled to him for Succour and Defence, as 
Plutarch (b) reports. Nor was this Honour only granted to the Gods, 
but alſo to the Statues, or Monuments of Princes, and other great 
perſons (c). So the Sepulchre of Achilles on the Sigean ſhore was in 
after - ages made an Aſylum, and Ajax had the like Honour paid his 


Tomb on the Rhætean. b 1 
| The firſt AHlum, ſome ſay, was built at 4thens by the Heraclidæ, and 
Iwasa refuge for thoſe that fled from the oppreſſion of their Fathers: 
Others will have this to be a Sanctuary for all ſort of Suppliants (a). O- 
thers affirm, that the firſt was ereQed at the building of Thebes by Cad- 
ni, where the privilege of Sanctuary was granted to all ſorts of Crimi. 
nals, and in imitation of theſe they ſay the 4ſylum at Rome was open d 
bby Romulus (e). This is certain, that SanQuaries were common in the 
Heroical Times. Hence Trey being taken, Priamus fled for protection 
to the Altar of Jupiter Herceus, as we are inform d by Pauſanias(f ); 
Virgil (g) adds farther, that he was accompany d by his Wife Hecuba, 
Lind his Children. And Pohxena, who was to be facrific'd to appeale 
&killes's Ghoſt, is thus advis'd by one in Euripides (b) ; 

AN 131 res Vauss, 194 mes Pas, 

Go to the Temples, go to the Altars. 


The ſacredneſs of theſe places was held entire till the reign of Tiberius 
Ceſar, who, upon conſideration of the many inconveniencies, which 
muſt neceſſarily be the effect of tolerating ſo many Villains, as were 
always harbour'd in them, diſſolv'd them all, preſerving only to Juno 


bamia, and one of Æſculapiufs Temples their ancient Privileges. 
Suetonius indeed Reports, that he did abolere jus moremque aſylorum, 
que uſquam erant ; aboliſh the Privileges and Cuſtoms of Ayla in all 


(e) Comment. in Aneid. lib. II. (6) Theſes. (e) Strabe. lib. III. (4) Conf. 


Statins Theb. lib. XII. ejuſq; vetus Interpres. Item Servius in Aneid. lib. 
VIII. (e) Alex. ab Alex. lib. III. cap. XX. Pauſanias lib. VII. Epigram. 
Grec. Ant holog. lib. IV. (F) Corinthiacis. (g) nad. lib. II. ver. $22. 
(b) Hecubæ ver. 146%, : parts 
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parts of the World (2). But from Tacitus, who has more ex,q, 
reported this matter, we learn, that the Privileges of Sanctuar 
were not then wholly taken away, but only regulated and reform edi 
Before the concluſion of this Chapter, it will not be improper ,, 
mention the Fields dedicated to religious Uſes, Theſe were call 
T*4m TE 1s. interpreted by the Scholiaſt 2 Homer (c) to hy 
ie yoetor, 49wcro Wor O89 x7! Tiiv, n ngwi' a ſacred portion of Ln 
ſet apart in honour of ſome God or Hero. Several of theſe places are my 
tion'd by Homer, Pauſanias, and other Authors. Sometimes their pro 
duct was carefully gather'd in, and reſerv'd for the maintenance 
the Prieſts; or other religious purpoſes (d). For, as hath been alreid 
obſerv'd, it was cuſtomary to pay the ſame Offices to the Gods, whit 
Men ſtand in need of. The Temples were their Houſes, Sacrife 
their Food, Altars their Tables, Images repreſented their Perſons 
and portions of Land were alſo ſet apart for the maintenance of the 
Families. The ſame reſpe& was paid to Kings, and Men who hi 
done eminent ſervice for their Country. Thus Tarquinius Superhi 
had a portion of Ground in the Campus Martius at Rome. King 1, 
| Finus's Field is mention'd by Yirgil (e); 


Inſuper id campi, quod rex habet ipſe Latinus. 


This was alſo call'd T{per©-* which word, according to Heſjchiy 
ſignifies whatever is ſet apart Oz H Baoiet' for a God, or 4 King 
Thus the Lycians aſſign'd Teuer©), a portion of Land, for the privat 
uſe of Bellerophon (F). The ſame was promis'd by the #tol/ans ti 
| Meleager (g); and in Lycia enjoy'd by the two Kings Sarpedon and 
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Glaucus, the former of which thus ſpeaks to the later in Homer (0). 


| Kot TiO new piye Car3oie mag oy vas, 


Ka QUTdAINg Y a eugns TUEIDIESN. 


Of the Grecian Prieſts, and their Offices. 


IT has been the Cuſtom of all Nations to pay a peculiar Honour t. 

their Prieſts; which was partly done out of reſpect to the Gods 
whom they repreſented ; and partly, (as Plutarch in his Morals tells u 
becauſe they did not pray for a bleſſing on themſelves, their own F: 
milies and Friends only, but on whole Communities, on the who! 
ſlate of Mankind. They were accounted Mediators between Gods an 
Men, being oblig d to offer the Sacrifices and Prayers of the People! 
their Gods, as will farther appear in the following Chapter; and ont 
other ſide ceunreurat de avIFewTos' deputed by the Gods to be tht 
Interpreters to Men, to inſtru&them how to pray for themſelves, wi 


(a) Tiberii cap. XXXVII. (5) Annal. lib. III. 60, 61,62, 63. (c) Iliad 
B.. ver. 696. (d) Plato lib. VI. de Legibus. (e) Æneid. lib. IX. ver. 27 
(FJ) Iliad. V. ver. 194. (g) Iliad: IX. ver. $74: (b) Iliad. K. ver. 313. 
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t was moſt expedient to ask, what Sacrifices, what Vows, what Gifts 
ould be moſt acceptable to the Gods, and, in ſhort, to teach them 
the Ceremonies us'd in the Divine Worſhip, as Plato informs us 
J). On this account the Prieſts were honour'd with the next places 
their Kings, and Chief Magiſtrates, and in many places wore the 
ne Habit. In moſt of the Grecian Cities, and particularly at Athens, 
; we are inform'd by Plato (a), and ſeveral others, the care of Divine 
Vorſhip was committed to the Chief Magiſtrates : And theſe were 
ten conſecrated to the Prieſthood. Thus Anius in Virgil was King 
if Delos, and Prieſt of Apollo (6). | 


Rex Anius, Rex idem hominum, Phabique Sacerdos. 


n Egypt the Kings were all Prieſts ; and if any one, who was not of 
he Royal Family uſurp'd the Kingdom, he was oblig'd to be conſe- 
ated to the Prieſthood, before he was permitted to govern (c). In 
ome places of Greece &vTipporoy iv 70 Tys 1eewgUvng dfiwna nc. 79 4 
age I . the Dignity of Prieſts was equal to that of Kings, as we are aſſu- 
red by Plutarch (d). At Sparta, the Kings immediately after their pro- 
motion, took upon them the two Prieſthoods of the Heavenly, and the 
Lacedæmoni an Jupiter (e), which was rather eſteem'd an acceſſion to 
heir Honour, than any diminution of it. And all the publick Sa- 
nfices for the ſafety of the Common- wealth, were offer d by them 
ly ; it being the common Opinion, that the Gods were more ready 
o hear the Prayers of them than other Men. Neither was this a pri- 
lege peculiar to Royal Prieſts, but common to all others, even in 
he moſt ancient Times; they being all accounted the immediate Mi- 
hiſters of the Gods, and by them commiſſion'd to diſpenſe their Fa- 
ours to Mankind. Hence, tho' at other times it was not unlawful for 
other Men to offer Sacrifices, yet when any publick Calamity was to 
be averted, or any great and uncommon Blefling to be obtain'd. they 
had recourſe to ſome of thoſe, who were conſecrated to the Office of 
Prieſthood. Thus the Peſtilence could not be remov'd from the 
Grecian Army by any Prayers or Sacrifices, till they did 


\ "of | . 
Ileys Xevouv F 


times, and in the abſence of Prieſts, it was cuſtomary for o- 
bers to offer Prayers and Sacrifices. Thus Eumeys is ſaid to have 
done in Homer's Odyſſeis, and the ſame is frequently done in other 


| in the holy Scriptures, where we find oblation made by Cain, Abel, 


(') Politico pag. 550. Edit. Franc. Conf. idem Convivio Pag. 1194. (a) 
Loco citato. (5) Zneid. III. v 80. (c) Plato loco citato. (4) Quæſt. Ro- 
aan. ſub fnem. (e) Alex. ab Alexandro Gen. Dier. lib. III. Cap. VII. Nic. 
| raging de Rep, Laced, lib. II. gap. II. (“) Iliad. 4. v. og. 


Loa, 


Larry a ſacred Hecatomb to Chryſes, the Prieſt of Apollo. At other 


äces by the Heroes, Princes, or Maſters of the Family: It being 
Neſtomary for the moſt honourable Perſon in the Com pany, to perform 
the Religious Rites. The ſame method was obſerv'd by the Patriarchs 
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Noah, Abraham, Job, Jacob, and others till the time of Aarons Con esetat 
ſecration to the Prieſthood, after which it was reputed an act of Sac eving 
lege for private Perſons to intermeddle with any of the Sacred Rite th. 
Some of the Prieſts obtain'd their Office and Dignity by Inher Wiſſerv'd- 
tance. This was the conſtant method in Ægypt (F), amongſt the 5,, MW cmpe! 
the ſacred Families at Athens, and in many other places. Some ys, et wer. 
appointed by Lots, others by the deſignation of the Princes, andes but 
hoes by popular Elections. And that this laſt method was very An; Wirgins 
ent, appears from Homer (g), where he ſpeaks of Theane's being m 7 Pri 
pointed Prieſteſs of Minerva by the Trojans; ore ond 


TI V Teas t3niay Adnyaing freaay, 


Her the Trojans appointed to be Priefleſs of Minerva: Where Euftatl,, 
obſerves, that ſhe was d zanroTH, re 5% , ub re s Leo, ) 1 ' 
@s TAU an. Td TANYCE e247. Neither appointed by Lots, nor by rig | 
of Inheritance, nor by the deſignation of à ſingle Perſon but, as the Ancient 
ſay, elected by the People. By which words he deſcribes the ſeveral! Ways | 
of appointing Prieſts, which were us d by the Ancient Greeks. | 
It was required, that whoever was admitted to this Office, ſhould he 
ſound and perfect in all his Members, it being thought a diſhonour to 
the Gods to be ſerv'd by any one, that was lame, maim'd, or any other 
way imperfect; and therefore, at Athens, before their Conſecration 
it was examin'd, whether they were dee, that is, perfect and en. 
tire, neither having any defect, nor any thing ſuperfluous (5). In 
the ſame manner it is commanded by one of the Jewiſh Laws, which 
in many things agree with thoſe of Athens, that no Man that had 5 
Blemiſh of the Seed of Aaron, ſhall come nigh unto the Altar (i). 

Nor ought they to be perfe& in Body only, but upright in Mind, 
nothing ought to approach the Gods, but what is pure and uncor- 
rupt ; therefore the Prieſts liv'd temperately and chaſtly, abſtaining 
even from thoſe pleaſures which were allowable to other Men; inſo- 
much that Euripides tells us, that in Crete the Prophets of Jupiter did 
not only deny themſelves the uſe of Fleſh-meat, but forebore to eit 
any thing that was boyled. Some were ſo rigid Obſervers of the 

rules of Chaſtity, that like the Prieſts of the Mother of the God: it 
Samos, they diſmember'd themſelves. The Hierophante at Athen, 
after their admiſſion, enfeebled themſelves by a draught of the juice 
of Hemlock: in ſhort, twas very cuſtomary for thoſe, that attended 
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it. by 


on the more ſacred and myſterious Rites, by uſing certain Herbs and At. 
Medicaments. tounman themſelves, that they might worſhip the Gods nd al 
with greater Chaſtity and Purity. They alſo generally rerir'd from blig 
the World, to the end, that being free from Buſineſs and Cares, they Med th 
might have the more leiſure to attend on the ſervice of the Gods, and Ml In ſ 
wholly devote themſelves to Piety, and the Exerciſe of Religion. One Rue E. 
of the Herbs commonly made uſe of by them, was the Agnuss caſiut, in Nollect 
Greek avyG;, or 4116, fo calld from being %-, an Enemy to * | 
1 8 e nere 


( f) Herodotus Euterpe. (g) II. . 300. (9 Heſy chin, Erymologia 
Autor v. Aging. (5) Levit XXI. 2,3. 


(k) 
1 
Generation; ib. 
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ene tation ; this they were wont to ſtrew under the Bed-cloaths, be- 
ting it had a certain natural Virtue, whereby it was able to pre- 
we their Chaſtity, as Euſtathius (k), beſides many others, hath ob- 
yd. But tho' moſt of them were oblig'd ro ſtrict Chaſtity and 
[emperance, and ſome to praRiſe theſe Severities upon themſelves, 


et were others allow'd to marry, and Euſtathius (1) tells us, that it 
us but an inſtitution of later Ages, that the Prieſteſſes ſhould be 


irgins; to confirm which Homer gives us an inſtance in Theane, who 
a5 Prieſteſs of Minerva, and Wife of Antenor the Trojan, | 


— Oe E/ e. 
Konig, 4 no © AvTlwoess ITT AH. 
T. 3 Teas Et Adluaing leg (m). 


— beauteous Theano, | 

Daughter to Ciſſeus, but Antenor's Bride, 
Antenor skill'd the wanton Steed to guide. 
For Trojans her had made with joint Conſent 
Minerva's Prieſteſs — 


H. H. 


n Homer's firſt Iliad, mention is made of Chryſeis, the Daughter of 
bryſes, Apollo's Prieſt. And to omit many other Examples, in the 
fth Iliad, Dares the Prieſt of Vulcan is ſaid to have two Sons. Ne- 
ertheleſs, ſecond Marriages were not reputed Creditable. Hence 
dich in Virgil, ſpeaking of being marry'd to Æneas after the Death of 
former Husband, calls it culpam, a Fault (z) ; 


Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere culpæ. 


here Servius has made this Remark, quod Antiqui 3 Sacerdotio repel- 
tant bis nuptas; That the Ancients us'd to exclude thoſe, who had 
een twice marty'd, from the Prieſthood. By which words it is im- 
ly'd, that in the later Ages, ſuch Perſons were admitted to this Of- 


Wiulteria numerare, ſaith Minutius Felix (o) This we find reported con- 


erning the Prieſteſſes in Lydia by Herodotus (p), and thoſe in Arme- 
Ia by Strabo (4). e | 


At Athens all the Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, with the ſacred Families, 
nd all others, who were entruſted with the care of Religion, were 


Iblig'd to give account before certain Officers, how they had diſchar- 
Wed their ſeveral Functions (r). + 


In ſmall Cities, all the ſacred Offices were commonly executed by 


ne Perſon, who both offer'd Sacrifices, had the care of the Temple, 


ollected the Revenues belonging to it, and had the management of 
ther things, which any way related to the worſhip of the Gods But 


where the Worſhipers were numerous, and by conſequence the reli- 


117-0, 768. Edit. Baſil. (I) Ibidem p. 503. (m) II. C. v. 298. 


1) Eneid. IV. v. 19. (o) Ofavii p. 2:6. Edit. Baſ. (p) Lib. I. (9) 
b. XII. (T) £/chines in Cteſiphontem p. 18. Edit. Oxon, gious 


ce. And in ſome places, to have ſeveral Husbands or ſeveral Lovers, 
vas a neceſſary Qualification for the Prieſteſſes. Alia ſacra coronat 
. . . P . by - $A 
niviray alia multivira, & magna religione conquiritur que plura poſſit 


- 
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gious Services too burthenſome for one Prieſt, ſeveral Prieſts ven 
appointed, and other Officers #2 @c:0 Wot 7 iegos uns, diſtin? from 1; 
Prieſthood, as ich ,ͤt, vanpuaaxes, Tamia led A Sacrjß 
ters, Keepers of the Temple, Treaſurert of the ſacred Revenue (/), 1 
others. 7 

Of the different Orders of Prieſts nothing exact can be deliver dio 
not only every God had a different Order of Prieſts conſecrated to hin 
but even the Prieſts of the ſame Gods were very different, accordin 


to the diverſity of Place, and other Circumſtances: I ſhall not the bare 
fore trouble the Reader with an account of the particular Prieſts be faD 
longing to every Deity in the many Cities of Greece, which would be led C. 


both unpleaſant, and not very uſeful, but only briefly mention ter to 


general Orders, and Offices of them. Firſt, in every place they ſee „ the 
to have had an Agy:ewovrns, or High-prieſt, whoſe Office it was t ibewit 
ſuperintend over the reſt, and execute the more ſacred Rites and Me, k 
ſteries of Religion. Amongſt the Opunti ans (t) there were two Chief = 

0 


Prieſts, one of which belong'd to the Chief and Celeſtial Gods, th 
other to the AH, or Demi-gods. At Athens they had a great mi 
ny, every God almoſt having a Chief-Prieſt, that preſided over the ref 
as the Dadouchus over the Prieſts of Hercules, and the Stephanophorys o- 
ver thoſe of Pallas, The Delphians had five Chief-Prieſts, who help! 
to perform the Holy Rites with the Prophets, and had the chief m 
nagement of all parts of divine Worſhip ; theſe were call'd O10, i. e. 
Holy, and the Chief of them that preſided at Sacrifices, Oct, i. e. 
_ Purifier, one that makes holy: and another that had the care of the 
Oracle, call'd Agro , which is a Sirname of Apollo, given him by 
Homer, and ſignifies one that gives Oracles. | 2 

Another holy Order was, that of the Paraſiti (u), which word (faith 
| Clearchus the Solenſian, one of Ariſtotle's Scholars) in its firſt accepts 
tion ſignified + 702/400, a Man quick and expeditious, but was after- 
wards taken for a Table-companion ; tho' Polemon is of Opinion, that 
this was its ancient ſignification, and that they were ſo call'd, becauſc 
they were allow'd part of the Sacrifices, together with the Prieſt, a 
is evident from an inſcription on a Pillar in the Anaceum. 
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TOIN AE BOOIN TOIN HTEMONOIN TOINL 

EE AIPOTMENOIN TO MEN TPITON MEPOS EIS 

TON ATQNA TA AE AYO MEPH TO MEN ETEPON 
Id IEPEI TO AE TOIS ITAPAEITOIE:. 


That of the Oxen one part ſhould be reſeru d for the Games; and of tht 
ot her two, one ſhould be given to the Priefts, another to the Paraſiti. It was 
at the firſt an Office of great Honour, for by the ancient Law the Ps. 
raſiti were reckon'd among the Chief Magiſtrates. Their Office was 
to gather of the Husband-men the Corn allotted for publick Sacri 
fices, which they call IIe d peydae,the great Income, and is by(*} 
Ariſtophanes put for the great Sacrifices, which, as the Scholiaſt tells 


(Y Ariftoreles Polit. Iib. VI. cap. VIII. p. 506. Tom. III. Edit. Po"! 
(:) Alex. ab Alex. Gen. Dierum lib. II. cap. VIII. (42) 4theneus Dei. 5 
noſoph. lib, VI. p. 235. Pollux lib, VI. cap. VII. Heſchins, (“ 1 
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ere ſo call'd, becauſe their Charges were defray*d by theſe pub- 
oF Revenues» The publick N where they or theſe Firſt. 
tits, was Call'd IIa %οt. (b) Diodorus the Sinopenſian in Atheneus 
aligus. Chat in every Village of the Athenians, they maintain'd at the 
blick Charge certain Paraſiti in honour of Hercules, but afterwards, 
eaſe the Common-wealth of this Burden, the Magiſtrates oblig'd 
"me of the wealthier ſort to take them to their own Tables, and en- 
tain them at their own Coſt ; whence this word ſeems in later ages 
\ have ſignified a Trencher- friend, a Flatterer, or one, that for the ſake 
cz Dinner, conforms himſelf to every Man's Humour. Thus in- 
ed Caſaubon interprets that paſſage, but the meaning of it ſeems ra- 
ler to be this: That whereas in former times Hercules had his Para- 
; the rich Men of later Ages in imitation of that Heroe, choſe 
rewiſe their Paraſiti, tho' not ya!tcaro, ſuch as Hercules us d to 
we, but rug , eU Suvamwas, ſuch as would flatter them moſt. 
The Knevxes alſo, or publick Cryes, aſſiſted at Sacrifices, and ſeem 
o have had the ſame Office with the Pope, and Victimarii among the 
tins; for in Athenæus (c) one Clidemnus tells us, they were inſtead 
f Yee and Bev vTw, Cooks and Butchers ; and adds, that a long time 
he Cryer's Office was to kill the Offering, prepare things neceſſary for 
he Sacrifices, and to ſerve inſtead of a Cup-bearer at the Feaſt ; He 
I tells us, that the miniſtring at Sacrifices did of old belong to the 
gert. The ſame is confirm'd by Euſtathius on this verſe of Homer (d) „ 


i | * Wo "wv c | e 
Knevucs q ava av Vewy ifeny £xaTCnv 
H. = 


Along the Streets the ſacred Hecatomb 
The Cryers dragg d. 


Phavorinus, and Cælius Rhodiginus give this reaſon for their being call'd 
106 Ly y£a0t by Homer, viz. becauſe they aſſiſted at the Sacrifices of the 
ods, and (as the former adds) Tz; cogra; J , gave 
publick notice of the Times wherein the Feſtivals were to be celebrated. 
o this purpoſe I might bring many inſtances out of the Ancient 
Poets, and eſpecially Homer. Theſe Kyevxes, indeed, were a kind of 


fladors, Cooks, and Cryers ; and, in ſhort, there was ſcarce any Of- 
fice, except ſuch as was ſervile and baſe, they were not put to; but 
heir name was given them x 52 Y-, ſaith Athenæus, from the 
beſt, and moſt proper part of their Office, which was 78 «nevJev, to 
proclaim, which they did as well in time of Divine Service, as in civil 
uffairs; for at the beginning of the holy Rites they commanded Si- 
lenceand Attention in theſe, or ſuch like words, EVH, oryn t 
if A When the religious Myſteries were ended, they diſmiſs'd the 


ut Athens there was a Family nam'd Kigurezs from Knevs, the Son of 
Mercury and Pandroſia, which was accounted ſacred, whence Suidas (*) 
alls them 7% - teegv, Y 5901900, a holy Family, beloved by the Gods; 


— 


(% In Emtxaige, (e) Lib. X. & XIV. (4) 09; il. d. () | adhas, 
| ſuc 


publick Servants employ'd on all occaſions; they were inſtead of Am- 


Longregation with the words, Aa 49245:5, of which more afterwards. 
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ſuch alſo were the Eumolpidæ, who enjoy'd a Prieſthood at th b 
ee gry either deſcended from King Eumolpus, or inſtituted 
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in memory of him. The Ceryces, as Anthemio the Comedian in 4% 
neus (a) tells us, were the firſt that taught Men to boyl their Vig,;; 

as the fleſh of Sheep and Oxen, which before they devour'd ru. 
They were had in great Honour at Athens, inſomuch that Athener 
endeavours to prove that the trade of a Cook was a creditable Callin 
from the reſpect paid to theſe Ceryces, who were Cooks at Sacrifice; 
and likewiſe ſeem to have perform'd thoſe other holy Offices, which 
belong'd to the Knpuxes in other places. Diodorus Siculus (b) reſembles 
them to the Ægyptian Paſtophori, and thinks they had their Origin 
from them; indeed ſome parts of their Office were much alike, fi; 

both of them kill'd the Victim, and attended on the Sacrificers. 
Neon beet call'd by Nicander Zaxoest (c)) fo nam'd from *oeety, which 
ſignifies to keep near and clean, or to adorn ; for it was their duty 9 
adorn the Temples, and look after the Furniture of them ; bur they 
ſubmitted not to ſuch mean Offices, as the ſweeping of them, as 5. 
das (a) would have it, but herein he contradicts Euripides (e), why 
brings in Ion, the Newxo#%s, or Ædituus of Apollo, telling Mercury, that 
he ſwept the Temple with a beaſom of Lawrel. There were alſo Naa. 
puazxes, whoſe Charge it was to take care of the holy Utenſils, and ſer 
that nothing was wanting, and to repair what went to decay, faith 
Ariſtotle (f). Sometimes the Paraſiti are ſaid to have been entruſted 
with the reparation of the Temples ; and there was a Law enatted x 
Athens, that whatever they expended this way ſhould be repay d them, 
There were alſo other Prieſts, one of which Ariſtophanes (g) calls 
Iles, which is a general name for any Servant, and therefore to 
reſtain it he adds Ses, calling him 7e5woaQ@- 3:2, Theſe were Prieſts 
waiting always on the Gods, whoſe Prayers the People deſired at Sacri. 
fices, at which theſe ſeem to have perform'd ſome other Rites diſtin} 
from thoſe which belong'd to the Ceryces ; their ſhare in the Sacrifices 
was the Skin and Feet ; the Tongues were the Fees of the Ceryces. In- 
deed, all that ſerv'd the Gods were maintain'd by the Sacrifices, and 
other holy Offerings. To which there is an Alluſion in Ariftophani 
(), where Cario thus ſpeaks to the Prieſt ; us 


Obxꝭ Tae vor opea ou TeTwy AzpuCayns ; 


. Why don't you take the part allotted you by Law? Where the Schal 
obſerves, there was a Law, T4 varaeumo la Y Niue ige. 
ve. That the remains of Sacrifices ſhould belong to the Priefts, and that theſe 
were  epuzTe x, nod, the Skins and Feet. Which he has repeated in 
another place (;). Thus likewiſe Apollo in Homer (x) promiſes the 
Cretans, whom he had choſen to be his Prieſts, that they ſhould hav: 
a maintenance out of the Sacrifices. Hereby, together with other Ad- 
vantages, the Prieſts in the primitive Times ſeem generally to have 


() Lib. XIV. (6) Lib. I. (c) Alexipharm. (a) In voce New#4--5. (: 
In Ioue v. 121. (J) In Politic. (g) Pluto Act. III. Scen. II. (%) Pla 
AR. V. Sc. II. (i) In Veſpaſ. (k) Hymno dpollinis. v. 535. 
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grown Rich: Whence Chryſes in Homer (a) offers for the redemption 
of his Daughter 47:22:10; 4702, an infinite Price; and Dares, the Prieſt 
of Pulcan, is by the ſame Poet (5) {aid to have been a wealthy Man + 


Hy d Tis oy Tewso Adgits, & ęvelds, apy mor, 
Tees Haig 


Theſe are the moſt general Orders of Prieſts; others were appropri. 
ted to certain Gods, and ſometimes certain Feaſts, of which I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, as likewiſe of thoſe that attended the 
Oracles, and thoſe who were any way concern'd in the Art of Divia 
nation. | | Ke 


4 . . e 


g_ 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Grecian Sacrifices, Sacred Preſents, and Tythes. 


D Meliſſeus, a King of Crete, was the firſt that offer d Sacrifice to 
the Gods, and invented religious Rites and Ceremonies, and that 4 
nalthea and Meliſſa, who nurs'd Jupiter, and fed him with Goats«milk 
and Honey, were his Daughters. Others relate, that Phoroncus, ſome 
that Merops was the firſt who erected Altars and Temples, and offer d 
Facrifices (d). And others will have the uſe of (ixa-9: $vaim) propi- 
tiatory Sacrifices to have firſt begun by Chiron the Centaur (e). But 


paſſing by theſe and the like fabulous Narrations, I ſhall endeavour to - 


deſcribe the cuſtoms in uſe amongſt the ancient Greeks at their ſolemn 
Sacrifices, In doing which, I ſhall firſt treat of the Occaſion and End 
of them. 2. Of their matter. 3. Of the Preparations requir'd before 
them, with all the Ornaments both of the Sacrifices, Victims, and 
Altars. 4. Of the facred Rites us'd at, and after their Celebration. 

As to the Cauſes and Occaſions of them, they ſeem to have been 
chiefly Four. For Sacrifices were, | | 

1. EUA, or Xae:vhea, Vows, or Free- will Offerings; ſuch were 
thoſe promis'd to the Gods before, and paid after a Victory: as alſo 
the Firſt-fruits offer d by Husband-men after Harveſt, being grateful 


acknowledgments to the Gods, by whoſe Bleſſing they had receiv'd a 


plentiful Reward for their Labour and Toil in tilling the Ground. 


Theſe are by Suidas (F) call d Oui Swoopoetmay, becauſe they were 


Free. gifts; and Smom@an5 indi, becauſe thereby they fulf!'d ſome Vow 


made to the Gods; both which being effects of Gratitude , Ihave re- 
duc'd under one Head. It may not be improper here to correct the 


miſtake of Saubertus (g) who takes ev4Tzia for 4iT17T44, petitionary Sa- 


Tifices: Whereas the proper meaning of ev#7aioy is according to 
— 3 | Fo | — 


(a) Iliad. 4. 13. (6) Iliad. é. v. 9. () Cæl. Rhod. lib. XII. cap. I. (a) 
Clemens Alex. Protrept. p. 28. (e) Idem. Strom. I. pag 306. (J] In 


Heſyehius 


voce Ouoia, (g) Libre de Sacrificiis. p 


IDYMUS in his Annotations upon Pindar (c), reports that one 


9 
4 3 


— 


* 
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Heſychius, d 487" © iu Smd\1d\o pov, that which is paid to diſcharg: 

Jom. | 
2. Tang, or Stannarting, propitiatory Offerings, to avert the anger 
of ſome offended Deity. Such were all the Sacrifices us'd in Expiation, 

3. Alxnriud, petitionary Sacrifices, for ſucceſs in any Enterprize, 50 
religious were the Heathens, that they would not undertake any thine 
of moment, without having firſt ask d the Advice, and implor'd th; 
Aſſiſtance of the Gods by Sacrifices and Preſents. Fo 

4. Ta d paylsias, ſuch as were impos'd and commanded by 29 

Oracle, or Prophet. Some others have been added, which I hay: 
purpoſely omitted, as reducible to ſome of theſe four. 

I come now in the ſecond place to treat of the Matter of their Ob. 
lations. In the moſt ancient Sacrifices, there were neither Living 
Creatures, nor any thing coſtly, or Magnificent; no Myrrh,or Fran. 
incenſe, or other Perfumes were made uſe of ; but inſtead of then 


all (a) Herbs and Plants, pluckt up by the Roots, were burnt whole! 


with their Leaves and Fruit before the Gods, and this was thought: 

very acceptable Oblation. Tho like Cuſtoms prevail'd in moſt other 
Nations, and particularly amongſt the primitive Italians, of whole 

Sacrifices Ovid has left us the following deſcription (6) ; 


Ante, Deos homini quod conciliare waleret, 
Far erat, & puri lucida mica ſalis. 
Nondum pertulerat Iacrymatas cortice myrrhas 
Acta per equoreas hoſpita navis aquas. 
Thura nec Euphrates, nec miſerat India coftum : 
Nec fuerant rubri cognita fila croci. 
Ara dabat fumos herbis contenta Sabinic, 
Et non exiguo Iaurus aduſta ſono. 
x Siquis crat, factis prati de flore coronis 
Qui poſſet violas addere, dives erat. 


Some report, that Cecrops introduc'd the cuſtom of ſacrificingOxen () 
But Pauſanias (d) making a Compariſon between Cecrops and his con- 
temporary Lycaon King of Arcadia, affirms, that whereas the later of 
theſe ſacrific d a Child to Jupiter Lycens, and polluted the Holy Altar 
with humane Blood; the former never ſacrific'd any thing endu'd with 

Life, but only the Cakes us'd in his own Country, and there call'd 
FeAzro. Some Ages after the Athenians were commanded by ouc of 
Triptolemus's Laws to abſtain from Living Creatures (e). And even to 

Draco's Time the Attick Oblations conſiſted of nothing elſe but the 
Earth's beneſicence. This frugality and ſimplicity had in other places 
been laid aſide before his time, and here not long after; for no ſoouer 
did they leave their ancient Diet of Herbs and Roots, and begin to 
uſe living Creatures for Food, (which the ancients are faid to have 


thought altogether unlawful) but they alſo began to change their 8s. 
crifices ; it being always uſual for their own Feaſts, and the Featts ot 


— 


og (a) Cal. Rhod. lib. XII. cap. . (4) Faſtor. lib. I. (c) Euſebius Chron 
Pag 361. (4) Arcadicir. (e) Porphyr. de Abſtinent, ib Animal. 
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the ern (ſuch they thought the Sacrifices) to conſiſt of the ſame 
aterials. | . 

27 ſolemn Sacrifices conſiſted of theſe three things, Sd, Oui. 

aua, and Ie. This Heſſoa (*) ſeems to intimate in the following 

Verſes ; | | | 


Kd Sure d 3eSov te aFararuct S201 ou 
Ayvas Y ndiages, em I" dyacs ue l takes, 
AAA In TTordot, Suicat Te lAdoxi a ma, 

H 67 eurdCy, Y ory gx lee n. 


Offer to Fove with an untainted mind, 15 
Offer the beſt, if you'd have him prove kind: | 1:0 
Let lulling Sleep ne'er ſcal your drowzy Eyes, > | 
Nor purple Morn gild 'ore the Eaſtern Skies, _ 
Till you accoſt the Gods with Sacrifices. "% - 


# 


4 - 1 
H Wir 
H. 
; . 


here it may be obſerv'd that tho' the more ſolemn Sacrifices con- ; 42 
ſiſted of all theſe three parts, yet it was lawful to uſe ſome of them by 70 
themſelves. Whence Euſtathins (a) tells us, it was not only uſual to 0 
offer Drink-offerings of Wine at Sacrifices, but alſo at the beginning eh 
of a Journey by Land, or Sea, before they went to Sleep, when they 1942 
entertain'd a Stranger, and at any other time. In ſhort, in all the ſmal- 9 
ler Affairs of Life chey ſeem to have deſired the Protection and Favour 1 
of the Gods by Oblations of Incenſe, or Drink-ofterings ; whereas the £77" 
more ſolemn Sacrifices were only us'd upon ſet Times, and weighty I. 
Occaſions, both becauſe of the Expenſiveneſs, aad Trouble of them. l 
The Caſe ſeems to have been this: The Oblations of the Gods, as 405 
lath been before obſerv'd, were furniſh'd after the ſame manner with | [i T 
the Entertainments of Men. Hence as Men delight in different ſorts l 
of Diet, ſo the Gods were thought to be pleas'd with ſeveral forts of _— 
Sacrifices. Some with humane Victims, others with Beaſts of various A, 
kinds, others with Herbs only, and the Fruits of the Earth. All re- bay. 
quir'd Salt and Drink; whence there was ſcarce any Sacrifice without 43 
dalt and an Oblation of Drink. And the latter of theſe was frequently 5 
offer'd without Victims, tho' Victims were rarely, if ever, ſacrific'd 10 
without Oblations of Drink: It being the cuſtom of Men to drink bl 
without eating, but very ſeldom to eat a Meal without drinking. 48} | 
=ET4Jer, and ,, amongſt the Greets have the lame ſignification \ 
as Heſychius and Phauorinus have oblerv'd, and imply no more than . 
to pour fort h, which is allo the proper ſenſe of the Latin word libare, 5 
faith 1ſdorus (b) ; but becaule of their conſtant uſe at the Drink-Offer- 
ings of the Gods, they came at length to be appropriated to them. The 
ſame may be obſerv'd of their derivatives 9Tovd),aorCn,andl;batio,which | 
words differ not at all from one another. The matter in the 907d at 1 
was generally Wine. Of Wine there were two forts, the one eyo7ovd oy, =_ 
the other doToy ov, the former was fo call'd, becauſe it was Iawſul the + If 
latter, becauſe it was unlawful to make uſe of it in theſe Libations ; _ 


(*) Fey x HA. v. 334. BICA, 4. (a) II. &, Pag 103, Edit. Baſil (4) 2 
Origin. ib. VI. cap. XIX. 5 144 
” 2 ſuch 44 
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ſuch they accounted all Wine mix'd with Water; whence £270, i, MW gut 
pure and unmix'd Wine, is ſo often made mention of by ancient Wii 


e ano! 
ters. And tho” ſometimes mix d Wine is mention d at Sacrifices, y,, "The 
if we may believe Euſtathius, this Mixture was not made of Wie ced 1 
and Water, but of different ſorts of Wine. Pliny (a) alſo tells u; Whoſe 


that it was unlawful to make an oblation of Wine, preſsd from Grapez 
cut, par'd round, or polluted with a fall on the Ground; or ſuch , 
came out of a Winepreſs trodden with bloody and wounded Feet, ꝙ 
from a Vine unpruned, blaſted, or that had a Man hanged upon it 
He ſpeaks alſo of a certain grape calld Aſpendia (V, whoſe Wine i 
was unlawful to offer upon the Altars. But tho theſe Libations gen. 
rally conſiſted of Wine, yet they were ſometimes made of other ing, 
dients, and called Nngaaum , , from being ſobe?, Such 
as theſe were offered to the Eumenides, for which Suidas (c) give 
this reaſon, viz. That divine Juſtice ought always to be vigilzq: 
He likewiſe adds, that at Athens ſuch Oblations were made to the 
Nymphs, to Venus Urania, Mnemoſyne, the Morning, the Moon, and ths 
Sun, and there ſeems to have been a particular reaſon, why every one 
of theſe were honoured with ſuch Oblations. For inſtance, Euftath 
af (d) tells us, that Honey was offered to the Sun, but Wine was neye 
- uſed upon any Altar dedicated to him; becauſe he, by whom {| 

things are encompaſſed, and held together, ought to be temperate 
Plutarch (e) ſays, that theſe rnqaaio: Svotau were often performed tt 
Bacchus, for no other reaſon, than that Men might not be always xc 
cuſtomed to ſtrong and unmixed Wines. Pauſanias affirms, that the 
Eleans never offered Wine to the AtoToves, 1. e. Ceres and Proſerping 
nor at the Altar dedicated to All the Gods. To Pluto inſtead of Wine 
__Oyl was 3 as Virgil (F) witneſſeth; and Homer (g) brings in 

Iyſſes telling Alcinous, That he had made an Oblation to the Infern, 

Gods, in which he poured forth firſt Wine mixed with Honey, the 

pure Wine, and after all, Water; his Words are theſe ;# . 


he Forn 
refs tl 


And tl 


ind y 


„ | Virgil. 
%% d" do 359 eevard . Ha Une, The 

BoSegv vevEn wore muyto tov E ν wha reel c 
Ahe dur % yous V ee mact en, ut 7d. 
Ile MErAILKCNT®, He E ινe(r, ) nde %, the! 
To TeiToy av?” vari em I" dacira NM adAuer. r Ince 

Foy NS | - | | ignifie 
Straight from my ſide I drew my ſharp'nd Blade, Pf ::7 
A Trench a Cubit ev'ry way I made, gnific 
Then theſe Libations pour'd around the Brim, nals (a 
'To th'Ghofts that ſhoot along the S:ygian ſtream, | ces ir 
Firſt Wine with Honey mix'd, then Wine alone, ad ex 
Next Water, preſently when this was done ere n 
With fineſt Flower beſprinkl'd all around. y odo1 
oy | H. H. even 


3 8 | 3 rings 
() Nat. Hiſt. lib. XIV. cap. XIX. (3) Nat. Hiſtor. lib. XIV. caWurhor 
XVIII. (e) Voce Ned). NSL. (4) Odyll, x'. (e) De ſanitate. ( * 
En. VI. v. 154. (3) Odyff. XI v. 25, 1 5H 
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| But concerning the Oblations of the infernal Gods, I ſhall diſcourſe Both. 

n another Place. | | 1 ö 

There were alſo other Gods, to whom in certain places they ſacri- e 
ced without Wine; ſuch was Jupiter Gπν , the Supreme, upon "3 


hoſe Altar the Athenians never offer'd Wine, or living Creatures. 
The 11pd Aid ie, ſober Sacrifices, are divided into four ſorts. 1. Td d- 
ſoirmord's, Libations of Water. 3. T ps\iomorda, Libations of Honey. 3. 
1 V.“ H, Libations f Milk, 4. Ta £4150 Toda, Libations of 
il. Which Liquors were ſometimes mix'd with one another. If Por- 
% (4) may be credited, moſt of the Libations in the primitive 
imes were vngaAm. And of theſe, Water was firſt us'd, then Honey, 
phich is eaſily to be had, afterwards Oil, and in later Ages Wine 
ame to be offer'd. It is very probable, whether this order was ob- Sh jv 
erved, or not, that the moſt primitive Oblations, like the way of __ +4 
iving in thoſe Ages, were exceeding ſimple, and conſiſted of ſuch 4 
aterials as were moſt eaſily to be provided. 
Laſtly, it muſt be further obſerv'd, that Libations were always of- _—_— 
rd in Cups full to the Brim, it being a ſort of Irreverence to the = 
Gods to preſent any thing, which was not T , 000 whole and per- ; 
{#. Thus to fill the Cup was term'd em5e#gev ]“, to crown it; and | 
the Cup ſo fill'd, emgeons atroro, crown d with Wine, 17901 uT*g%eAvs Toles ; WY 


TU dg IF Ts aoTs E5eQavsora the Liquor appearing above the Cup in 440 
be Form of à Crown, according to Aiheneus (b). The Poets often ex- Ty 
refs this Cuſtom. Hence the following Verſe of Homer, 140 

Kxęg dé pn e taecinLeyſo s . Ho 

uud that Alluſion of another Poet cited by Athenæus: | 1 

f * 


ä 5 'y , | A (4 
AA Oeòg porgnv ime08 SEO. _ WY 


And Vina coronare, to crown the Wine, is an Expreſſion us'd by 
Virgil. 8 | 5 
The ſecond thing to be conſider'd in the Sacrifices is the Sufftus, in + 1918 
rb call'd OO, which word doth not originally ſignify the Victim, ; Jo 
ut 74 Lars, i. e. broken Fruits, Leaves, or Acorns, the only Sacrifices 1 
the Ancients ; whence in Swidas r vi are expounded FvuuinndTad, * ah 
r Incenſe. In like manner the Verb dd is never uſed by Homer to A 
ignifie the offering of the Victim, (for in this ſenſe he has made uſe 
If SC and de] but only of theſe J, oy Atheueus (c); which 79 
gnification was afterwards chang d, and almoſt appropriated to Ani- N 
nals (4). If Aldrovandus (e) may be credited, there were no Sacri- 1 
ces in the Primitive times, n quibus arbores, earumqe partes, partem | Big 
baud exiguam ſibinon vendicabant ; whereof T rees, or ſome parts of them, : "Ng 
ere not made a conſiderable part of the Oblation. Theſe were chief WL 
y odoriferous Trees, ſome parts whereof 92a x, vor £74 Juno, many 1 
0 even in this Age offer, ſaith Poyphyry (F). But the moſt primitive Of- | Pd 
rings were only Aa, Green Herbs, as we are informed by the fame _ 4 2300 
luchor. In later Ages, they commonly made uſe of Frankincenſe, + v8 


(a) De Abſtinent. lib. IT. (6) Lib. I. cap. XI. Item. L ib. XV. cap. V. 
) Deipn. lib. XIV. (4) Pore. lib. II de abſtinent. (e) Dendrolog. lib. I. 
) Libro citato, | = N 
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or ſome Perfume. But it was a long time before Frankincenſe Tame 


0 Meat - 
to be in uſe. In the times of the Trojan War it was unknown, but in. :his c 
ſtead thereof they offer d Cedar and Citron, faith Pliny (a); and the hip 3 


Grecian Fables tellus, That Frankincenſe was firſt us d, after the chang, of Mc 
of a devout Youth call'd Libanus into that Tree, which has taken it; the C 
Name from him. It may be farther obſerv'd, that ſome ſorts of Tree; 
were offer'd with Libations of Wine, others only with v1242.12 ieh, 
which are thence call'd»yoaau E. Theſe, according to Suida;'s Ac. 
count, were 74 Hir &/7%AW2, A TULIVAE, TE αẽty, all beſide th 
Vine, Fig, and Myrrh, which being offer d with Wine only, were term] 
oiv05 707d a. Hither alſo may be referr'd the £\oyvTau, N, or mole ſalſe, 
which wereCakes of Salt & Barley, «5 e747 £00 Tois Bapols es 4 item. 

Nia which they pour d down upon the Altar, before the Victim was ſacrifi 

At firſt theBarley was offer'd whole and unbroken, till the invention of 

Mills and Grinding, whence they were call'd & q. IA, faith Euſta 
 #hius (b). To offer theſe was term'd zao3vTe1y, and of this cuſtom there 

is frequent mention in Homer. Of this kind alſo were the 7o7ayv, be. 


Tt 
ing round, broad, and thin Cakes ; and another ſort, call'd 7:21, H conc: 
which there were ſeveral kinds, and thoſe three reckon'd by Phavy;. quir 
nus, which he calls ©1719, 2r4caToO, and 4140199vTcs, Another ſort of ſpot 
Cakes was calld Te from the Figure, being broad, and horn'd in muſt 
1mitation of the New Moon. There was another ſort of Cakes with Ml end : 
Horns, call'd alſo from their Figure Be, and uſually offer'd to 4pil, WM choſt 
Diana, Hecate, and the Moon. In Sacrifices to the Moon they us'd after WM the! 
ſix of the Te to offer one of theſe, which for that reaſon von t 
term'd Bi; C., e The ſame was ſometims offered after a Sacri-Wf (a) t 
fice of ſix Animals, faith Suidas; and hence Bis ec, as being they 
a lump without life, is proverbially us'd for a ſtupid and ſenſeleſs Per- WM for | 
ion. There were alſo other offerings of this ſort, peculiar to certain 
Gods, as the Oveliophori to Bacchus, the MeAi7]zsTo to Trophonius, with 
others, which for brevity's ſake I omit. It may here be obſerv'd that 
no Oblation was thought acceptable to the Gods without a mixture of 
Salt. Nulla ( ſarra) conficiuntur ſine mola ſalſa. No Sacrifice is made 
without Meal mix'd with Salt, ſaith Pliny (c)Y. There is continual 
mention hereof in the Poets. Thus in /irgil (a); 
— Mihi ſacra perari h 
Et fruges ſalſæ 
And in Ovid deſcribing the primitive Oblations (e) ; Th 
Ante, Deos homini quod conciliare valebat, Arg. 
Far erat, & puri lucida mica ſalis. 3 
3 : : | ; 3 tho 
This cuſtom was certainly very ancient and univerſal. To forbear the mer 
mention of other Teſtimonies, we find this Precept given to Moſes ( crit 


Every Oblation of thy Meat-offering ſhalt thou ſeaſon with Salt ; neither ſoar 
thou ſuffer the Salt of the Covenant of thy God to be lacking from — 
(a) Nat. Hiſt. lib XIII. cap. I. (5) In II. 4, p. 99. Edit. Baſil. 0 

Nat. Hiſt. lib. XXXI cap. VII. (4) Xneid, lib. II. ver. 131. (e) Lit 


for, lib, III. ver. 337- (f ) Levir. II. 13. 
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Meat-Offerings ; with all thy Offerings thou ſhait offer Salt. The Ground of 
this cuſtom is by ſome aftirm'd to be, that Salt was a token of Friend. 
ſhip and Hoſpitality. It being alſo conſtantly us'd in all the Victuals 
of Men, was thought neceſſary to the Entertainments and Sacrifices of 
the Gods, as was before obſerv'd. For the ſame reaſon there was 
ſcarce any Sacrifice withour Bread Corn, or Bread. Particularly Bar. 
ky was offer d more than any other Grain, that being the firit ſort 
of Corn, which the Greeks us d after their primitive diet of Acorns ; 
whence ve is by ſome deriv'd from xetyev, to diſcern, Men being 
firſt by that ſort of Food diſtinguiſh'd from other Animals, with 
whom they had before liv'd upon Acorn (a). On the ſame Account 
the Athenians offer d only ſuch Barley as grew in the Field Rhariam, 
in Memory of its having firſt been ſown there (5). And inſtead of the 
Greek ved, the Romans uſed another ſort call'd Za, which was the 
ſort of Corn firſt usd by them. This practice remain'd in the time 97 
Diomſius the Halicarnaſſian (c). e | 

The third, and chief part of the Sacrifice was Isele, the victim; 
concerning which it may be obſerv'd in the firſt place, that it was re- 
quir'd to be whole, perfect, and ſound in all its Members, without 


end Solon in his Laws commanded the Athenians to offer Exx-:7 lege. 
choſen and ſelect Sacrifices ; and it was an ancient Cuſtom tocull out of 
the Flocks the goodlieſt of all the Cattle, and put certain Marks up- 
on them, whereby they might be diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt. Virgil 
(a) tells us, their Heads|were divided into three parts, one of which 


tor Labour ; his Words are theſe, 


Poſt partum. cura in vitulos traducitur omnis, 
Continuoque notas, Opfomina gentis inurunt : 
Et quos aut pecori malint ſubmittere habenas, 
Aut aris ſervare ſacros, aut ſcindere"terram. 


As ſoon as eer brought forth, great care's injoyn'd 
To brand each one for what he is deſign'd: 
Whether for breeding this be ſet apart, 


For th'Altar that, a third for Plough, or Carr. Hl. H, 


The ſame is affirm'd by Apollonius Rhodius in the ſecond Book of his 

| Argonauticks (e). | 5 5 „ 

Notwithſtanding all this care in the choice of Victims, yet it was 
thought unlawful to offer them, till the Prieſts had by divers experi- 


ments made tryal of them, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. The Sa- 


crifice, if it was approv'd by the Prieſt, was call'd TeA2 ia duo ia, whence 
comes the frequent mention of Taugzt al ys, Bots TEAGN, FJ) If nor, 
—J T 3 —— 


(a) Euſtat hius loco citato. Conf. Archæologiæ hujus lib. VI. ubi de 
convivii materia agitur. (% Pauſanigs Atticis pag. 71. Edit. Hanoy () 


Lib. IT. pag. 95. Edit. Lipſ. (a) Georg. III. v. 157. (e) V. 355. f ) Cont, 


Hameri Il. & ibiq; vetus Scholiaſtes. 
1 . — eng = another 
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| any ; 


ſpot or blemiſh ; otherwiſe it was unacceptable to the Gods, who 
muſt be ſerv d with the very beſt of all the Flocks and Herds ; to which 


they deſign'd for Propagation, another for Sacrifice, and the third 


TY 
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another was brought to the Tryal, till one every way per 
found, The Spartans, whoſe Cuſtom was to ra the > gay, 
little expence as was poſſible, did very often du e Iva, ſacrifc 
maim'd and defective Animals (a); out of an Opinion, that ſo bo 
101 W ai. * pure and well pleaſing to the Gods, their fn, 
in whatever manner ; * 
Keepred., a : ner perform'd, could not fail of bein 
As to the kinds of Animals offer'd in Sacrifice, the differ'd 
ding to the variety of the Gods to whom, and the Perkins by vinh 
they were offer d. A Shepherd would ſacrifice a. Sheep, a Neather 
an Ox, a Goatherd a Goat, and Fiſher after a plentiful Drauyk 
would offer a Tunny, faith At henæus, to Neptune. and fo the reſt x. 
8 to every Man's Employment. They differed alſo accordingy 
the diverſity of the Gods, for to the infernal and evil Gods they offer 
ed black Victims; to the Good, white; to the Barren, barren one, 
to the Fruirful, pregnant ones; laſtly, to the Maſculine Gods, Malz; 
to the Feminine, Females were commonly thought acceptable. Alnok 
every God had ſome of the Animals conſecrated to him, and out of 
tha, Sacrifices were often choſen ; for inſtance, to Hecate they ſicii. 
ve a Dog, to Fenus a Dove, or Pigeon. Choice was alſo made af 
Animals, according to the diſpoſitions of the Gods, to whom they 
were ta be offered. Mars was thought to be pleaſed with ſuch Cres. 
tures as were furious and warlike, as the Bull. The Sow was ſacriſod 
to Ceres as being apt to root up the Seed-Corn, and on that Account 
an Enemy to her. Many Authors affirm, that this Animal was for 
that Reaſon firſt kill'd, when before it was held unlawful to put Li- 
ving-Creatures to Death: and that it was firſt of all others eaten by 
Men, and ſacrificed to the Gods. Hence its Greeł Name cvs, term'd in 
{ome alſo, Sus, is thought to have been ſocall'd by changing » into ⸗ 
rom vey to Kill or Sacrifice (b). The ſame Animal is alſo allowet 
by Porphyry (c to have been offered in ; before any other, tho 


upon a different Account: for he derives it from a command of Apoll 


who to excuſe Clymene's killing a Sow, ordered that in times to come 
that Animal ſhould be offered in Sacrifice. Next to the Sow, the Goat 


came to be ſacrificed, which happened by reaſ 7 5 
0 i 5 y reaſon of its browzing up- 
on the Vines, and thence becoming an Enemy to Bacchus. Thus we 


N find in Ovid (a), 


Ca 


— — Et prima putatur 

Hoſtia Sus . necem, quia ſemina pande 
Eruerat roſtro, ſpemq; interceperat anni. | 
Vite caper was Bacchi mactatus ad ara: 
Ducitur ultoris : nocuit ſua culpa duobus. 


The Animals moſt commonly ſacrificed, were, beſide the two fore 
mentioned, the Bull, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Lamb, ©. and amongſt tle 
Birds, the Cock, Hen, &c. Some were more acceptable at one Age 
than another. For Example, an Heifer a Year old, which had neve! 


| (a) Plato Alcib. II. pag. 458. Edit. Francofurt. (6) Ar ben. lib. II. Cl. 


men, Alexandrin, Stromat. II. p. 401. Varro de Re Ruſt: lib. II cap. I. 


(+) Lib. I. 9 Abſtinent. (a) Meram: lib. XV. 
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een put to the Yoke, was moſt grateful to the Gods. Such an one 
; promiſed to Minerva by Diomedes in Homer (*); | 


3 » 4 - A” 7 5 
Told e a pete Bly vir edοẽꝭꝗiq o. 
0 bY * 7 
AJpnThy, nv d a Cvyov nyayety avie. 


\nother is elſewhere promiſed by Neſtor (F). The ſame may alſo be 
obſerved in other Poets. And the Jews were commanded to ſacrifice 
Ln Heifer, without ſpot, wherein is no blemiſh, and upon which never came 
whe (); ſuch as had been employ'd in the ſervice of Men, being 
unworthy to be made Victims to God. | k 

Atheneus (b) tells us out of Agatharchides, that the Bæotians were 
wont to ſacrifice certain Eels of an unuſual bigneſs, taken in Copais, 
Lake of that Country, and about theſe they performed all the Cere- 
monies uſual at other Sacrifices. It will be dificult to gueſs the rea- 
ſon of this Cuſtom, for my (c) Author tells us, that when a Stran- 


what might be the cauſe of them, the Bæotians made him no other 
anſwer, than that they were obliged to obſerve the cuſtoms of their 


ny reaſon for them. The only Animal almoſt, unlawful to be ſacri- 
ficed, was the N and labouring Ox, and from him the At he- 
nian abſtained, becauſe 

as it were, Man's Fellow - labourer, ſaith Ælian (d). Nor did the At he- 
nians only, but almoſt all other Nations think it a very great Crime 
to kill this Creature, inſomuch that the Offender was thought to de- 
ſerve Death, ſaith Varro (e); Alian (F) in particular, witneſſeth as 
much of the Phrygians ; and Pliny (g) in his Natural Hiſtory mentions 
a Perſon baniſhed Rome on that account. But in later Times, as Plu- 
tarch (Y) tells us, they were uſed at Feaſts, and then 'twas no wonder 
if they were alſo ſacrificed to the Gods, and that they were ſo Luci- 
an (i) aſſures us. Nay, to eat and ſacrifice Oxen, came at length to 
be ſo common, that 3z$u7ziy was uſed as a general Term in the 
place of due, madtare. Thus in Ariſtophanes (; 


Kat vuv 6 JeomoThns uh frSov h νν e, 
/ 2 , 
Ty, Y TE Y91, Y KCuov $5eparw Or. 


The Perſon who firſt adventur'd to kill a labouring Ox, was Cecrops, 
| according to Euſebius, as was obſerved in the beginning of this Chap- 
ter. Aratus charges it upon the Men of the brazen Age (ö); 


X & 


2 m—Te71 e Bow! £TaTavT 429TNGOV. 


But Theon, in his Commentary upon that Paſſage, affirms the killing of 


(*) Iliad. . ve. 292. () Oayſ. 7 ver. 282. (a) Numer. XIX. 2. (8) 


Deipn. lib. VII. (e) Athenæus loco citato. (4) Var. Hiſt. lib. V =P, XIV. 
8 


le) De Re Ruſtic. lib. II. (f ) De Animal. lib. XII. cap. XIV. (g) Lib. 
VIII. cap. XLV. (y) De Eſu Animal. lib. II. (i) Dialog, de Sacrific. 


| ED labour- 


ger once happened to be preſent at theſe Sacrifices, and enquired 
Anceſtors, but thought themſelves not bound to give e 8 


e aſſiſted them in tilling the Ground, and was, 


ron. And the firſt Chriſtian Writers do in many places charge it 


ta, to Fupiter of Ithome. Themiſtocles, in order to procure the af. 


 demonians, who ſcourg'd their Children (ſometimes to Death) in Ho- 


lebrates for his Piety, is an example of the ſame Practice (in): 
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Jabouring Oxen, to have been held unlawful in the time of the Troja 
War, and that the Company of Uhſſes, who are reported by % 
to have ſuffer'd very much for their impiety in killing the ſacred O. 
en of the Sun, were only guilty of killing the ploughing and labour. oben t 
ing Oxen, by whoſe aſſiſtance we are nouriſh'd, and ſee the Sun: 1, had lib 
farther adds, that the Athenians were the firſt, who fed upon the Fleq, Wi cyzicer 
of ſuch Oxen. 5 | which 
Neither was it lawful to ſacrifice Oxen only, but alſo Men. Ex. WE nide 
amples of this ſort of inhumanity were very common in moſt of th, Muſes 
barbarous Nations. Concerning thoſe who border'd upon the 5», Wiſeaves 
as alſo concerning the Jews themſelves, when they began to imitzte Whoſe 
their Neighbours, we find ſeveral Teſtimonies in the ſacred Scriptures, WW quir'd 
Ceſar witneſſeth the ſame of the Gauls ; Lucan in particular of thy WW any g. 
Part of Gallia, where Maſſilia ſtands; Tacitus of the Germans and Bi. » 
iſted 
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upon the Heathens in general. Nevertheleſs, it was not ſo common in 
Greece and other civiliz'd Nations, as in thoſe which were Barbaroyz, 
Among the primitive Grecians, it was accounted an act of ſo uncon. 
mon Cruelty and Impiety, that Lycaon King of Arcadia was feign'd by 
the Poets to have been turn'd into a Wolf, becauſe he offer'd an hy. 
mane Sacrifice to Jupiter (k). In later Ages it was undoubtedly more 
common and familiar: Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian ſacrific'd three 
hundred Men, among whom was Theopompus one of the Kings of Spar. 


ſiſtance of the Gods againſt the Perſians. ſacrific'd ſome Captives of that 
Nation, as we find it related in Plutarch (I). Bacchus had an Altar 
in Arcadia, upon which young Damſels were beaten to Death with 
bundles of Rods; ſomething like to which was practis' d by the Lace. 


nour of Diana Orthia. To the Manes, and Infernal Gods ſuch Sacri- 
fices were very often offer'd : Hence we read of Polyxena's being (i 
crific'd to Achilles, and Homer relates how that Heroe butcher'd twelve 
Trojan Captives at the Funeral of Patroclus. neas, whom Virgil ce- 


— — Sulmone creatos +: 
Quat uor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens, 
Viwentes rapit, inferias quos immolet umbris, 
Captivoque rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas. 


Whoever deſires to ſee more inſtances of humane Sacrifices, may con- . 
ſult Clemens of Alexandria (u), Lactantius (o), Minutius Felix (p), Cyrii MW laitl 
of Alexandria (q), Euſebius (r), and other Chriſtian Apologiſts. ; like 
It may here be obſerv'd, that Sacrifices were to be anſwerable to the WF 1 
condition and quality of the Perſon, by whom they were offer d. As WW red 
it was thought a contempt of the Gods for a rich Man to bring a poor WW 5 
ſordid Offering; ſo on the other hand, from a poor Man the ſmalleſt 0 1 


(* Pauſani gs Arcadicis p. 457. Edit. Hanov. (1) Platareh in Themiſt: | SY 
n) Aneid. lib. X. ver. 517, (u) Protrept. pag. 27. (o) De falſa Relig. WE 


| GE" EI ; | bin 
Cap, XXI. & de Juſtitia lib. V. cap Xn | (92) Pag. 99. Edit. Oran Br 
: MDCXx<&VI (J) Adv. Julianum lib, IV. p. 128, Edit. Paris. (+) ; (7 


Preparat. F gel. lib. IV. cap. XVI. Oblatious 


— 
* 
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Oblations were acceptable. If his Eſtate was not able to reach the 
price of a living Ox inſtead thereof, it was lawful for him to ſacrifice 
one made of Bread-corn, faith Suidas (*). And on other accounts 
when they were not. able to provide the accuſtom'd Sacrifices, they 
had liberty to offer what the Place, or Time would afford. Hence the 
(yzicenians, being cloſely beſieg'd, and unable to procure a black Ox, 
which they were oblig'd to offer upon a certain anniverſary Feſtival, 
made one of Corn, and ſo perform'd the uſual Ceremonies. 
Uyſes's Companions in Homer, for want of Barley, made uſe of Oak- 
leaves; ap inſtead of Wine, offer*d a Libation of Water. But from 
thoſe that were able to procure them, more coſtly Offerings were re- 
quir d. Men of Wealth, eſpecially when they had receiv'd, or deſired 
any great Favour of the Gods, offer'd great numbers of Animals at 
once: Whence there is frequent mention of Hecarombs, which con- £12 
ſiſted of an hundred living Creatures, and of Chiliombs, in which a 
were Sacrific'd a Thouſand. An Hecatomb, ſaith Euſtathius (a), pro- 49 
perly ſignifies a Sacrifice of an hundred Oxen, and ſuch a one was 
offer d by Cliſthenes in Herodotus; but it is generally taken for ſuch | 
Gacrifices, as conſiſt of an hundred Animals of any fort ; only the Ox . 
being the principal and moſt valuable of all the living Creatures us'd : 

at Sacrifices, it has its name from containing <xa7%y Þzs, an hundred 4 
Oxen. Others derive it (faith my Author) from e270 5327s, iner 9 
roc ee, i. e. an hundred Feet, and then it muſt have conſiſted only of 17 1005 
twenty five Animals. Others think a finite number is here put for an 5 
indefinite, by a figure very uſual among the Poets; and then an Heca- 
umb amounts to no more than a Sacriſice conſiſting of many Animals, 
Others will have this Name deriv'd not from the number of Creatures 

| offer'd, but of the Perſons preſent at the Sacrifice. Laſtly, It may 
be obſerv'd from Julius Capitolinus (b), that an Hecatomb was fome- 
times offer'd after this manner: They erected an hundred Altars of 
Turf, and then kill'd an hundred Sows, or Sheep. c. Suidas (c) 
mentions another Sacrifice, which conſiſted of ſeven Offerings, v7-, 

| a Sheep, Sow, Goat, Ox, Hen, Gooſe, and after allan Ox of Nea]. 

E whence ſome derive the Proverb. 326 C4, of which before. Anc- 
ther Sacrifice in which were offer'd only three Animals, was calld 
Leros, or Tea. This conſiſted, ſaith (d) Euflathius, of two Sheep, 

| and an Ox, according to Epicharmus ; ſometimes of an Ox, Goat, and 
Sheep; ſometimes of a Boar, Ram, and Bull; and at other times of 

| 4 Sow, He-goat, and Ram, for ſuch an one is mention'd by Ariftopha- 
net. Sometimes the Sacrifice conſiſted of twelve Animals, and then, 

j laith my (e) Author, it was call'd f@{:zai; $vots, and the reſt in 
like manner. Thus much concerning the matter of Sacriſices. 

| The next things to be conſider'd are the preparatory Rites requi- 

| red before, and the Ornaments us'd in the Time of Sacrifice. No 
Man was admitted to ſome of rhe ſolemn Sacrifices, who had not pu- 

| rified himſelf certain Days before, in which he was to abſtain from 


| all carnal Pleaſures. To this purpoſe Tibullus (f); e . a f 
) In voce Bbg. (a) Iliad. 4. p. 36. Edit. Baſ. (5) In Maximo & BI. ou 
ino. (e) In voce Bis. (4) Odyſſ. A. p. 423. Edit. Bal. (e) Ibidem. | 15 


| (7) Lib. II. eleg. J. 
ny 1 N 


: 
| 
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— Diſcedite ab avis, 
Queis tulit heſterna gaudia nofe Venus. 


You, who to Venus paid devoir laſt night, 
Pleaſing with luſtful heats your appetite, 
From the chaſt Altars of the Gods abſent. * 
They were ſo rigid in obſerving this Cuſtom at ſome of their Solem. 
nities, that the Prieſt and Prieſteſſes were forced to take an * that 
they were duly purified. Such an one was impoſed uf on the Prieſt. 
eſſes of Bacchus at Athens in this Form (g) ; Ay!5*ivs, Y Eä˙ aN, 
3 £11 Xnd 7 dE F i kevagevirroy, t oa 1d egs Trio ie» oy 
Se Y loCaryela yerniea T0 Atovoe xT Th maT, Ky N TG ay. 
 Fhx804 Yeovors. 1 am pure, undefiled, and free from all ſorts of Pollution, ang 
particularly that, which is contracted by lying with a Man; and ab cel. 
brate the Feſtival of Bacchus at the uſual Time, and according to the ve. 
ceived Cuſtom of my Country. This ſeems to be meant not only of Adul- 
tery and Fornication, but alſo of the lawful pleaſures of the Marti. 
age-bed ; for at the celebration of Divine Solemnities, they thought 
more than ordinary Purity and Sanctity was required of them, and 
therefore abſtained from Delights, which at other times they might 
lawfully enjoy. Yet by ſome of them this ſort of purification was 
thought unneceſſary, for Theano, an Athenian Prieſteſs, being ask'd, 
when it might be lawful for a Woman to go from the company of 
a Man to the Divine Myſteries ; Anſwered, From her own at any time, 
from a Stranger never. Bo oo SLED 5 
At leaſt every Perſon who came to the ſolemn Sacrifices, was puri. 
fied by water. To which end, at the entrance of the Temples there 
was commonly plac'd a Veſſel full of holy Water. This Water was 
conſecrated by putting into it a burning Torch taken from the Altar. 
The ſame Torch was ſometimes made uſe of to beſprinkle thoſe who 
entered into the Temple (/). Thus we find in Euripides (i); 


Minna Ns Sari yaet g piper, 
Eis yegvit* ws Gele, Ae Tex Of. 


Alſo in Ariſtophanes (t); 
bees d& 70 Saudtor, Tb L aaCor. 


Where the Scholiaſt obſerves, that this Torch was us d, becauſe of the 
quality of Fire, which is thought to purify all things. Inſtead of the 
9 Bg they ſometimes us'd a branch of Lawrel, as we find in Pliny 
(1). Thus Sozomen (in), where he ſpeaks of Valentinian following ut 
into a Pagan Temple, relates, that when they were about to enter, aP rieſt 
Saraus Tivas diaCeo us KaTtyw!, v ENν⁴ mMecteppourt, holding 


(g) Vemeſt. Orat. in Neer. (%) Atheneus lib. IX. p. 409. Edit. Luag 
(3) Hercul. Furent. ver. 228. (A) Pace pag. 696. Edit. Aurel. Alobrog. (0 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. V. cap, XXX. (m) Hiſtor, Eccleſ. lib. VI. cap. VI. p. 

644. Edit. Paris. * 
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certain green Bong hs dropping Water, beſprinkled them after the Grecian 
„anntr. Inſtead of Lawrel, Olive was ſometimes us d. Thus we 
End in Virgil (a); | | 


Idem ter ſocios pura circumtulit unda, 
Spargens rore levi & ramo felicis olive. 


This cuſtom of ſurrounding here expreſs d, was ſo conſtant in purifying, 
that moſt of the Terms, which relate to any ſort of Purification, are 
compounded with wel, around. Thus Teg:ppaiver, ,die, Tee 
$6851, e οαẽñt i Ce, &c. The Veſlel which contain'd the Water of 
Purification, was term'd @4eppzyTiiczoy. And the Latin word luſtrare, 
which ſignifies to purify, or expiate, came hence to be a general word 
wr any fort of ſurrounding, or encompaſſing. Thus it is us'd by Virgil (o); 


— dum montibus umbræ 
Luſtrabunt convexa —— 


Spmdanus tells us, that before the Sacrifices of the Celeſtial Gods, the 


Worſhipers had their whole Bodies waſh'd, or, if that could not be, 


it leaſt, their Hands; but for thoſe that perform'd the ſacred Rites to 


the Infernal Gods, a ſmall ſprinkling was ſufficient. Sometimes the 

Feet were waſh'd, as well as Hands; whence come the Proverbs, 4y;. 
/ \ * . * * Q o * 

alos yeeoty, and avif]vwyG wo ty, in Latin, illotis manibus, & illotis ped: = 


bus, which are uſually applied to Men, who undertake any thing with- _ 
out due Care and Preparation. Porphyry (p) tells us, there was a pre- 


gramma fix d up, that no Man ſhould go beyond the Ilzeippepricuoy, 
till he had waſh'd his Hands; and ſo great a crime was it accounted 
to omit this Ceremony, that Timarchides (q) hath related a Story of 
one Aſterius, who was ſtruck dead with Thunder, becauſe he had ap- 
proach'd the Altar of Jupiter with unwaſh'd Hands. Nor was this 
| cuſtom only uſed at ſolemn Sacrifices, but alſo at the ſmalleſt parts 
of their Worſhip. Hector tells us, he was afraid to make ſo much 


as a 
Libation to Jupiter before he had waſh'd, 
xe d avinJoiow Atl AziCay aidoma oiyoy 
AC m— () 
I dread with unwaſh'd hands to bring | | 
My incens'd Wine to Jove an Offering. 88 . 


And Telemachus is ſaid in Homer's Odyſſeis to have waſh'd his hands be- 
fore he adventured to pray to the Gods. This they did, out of a 


conceit, that thereby they were purified from their Sins; and with- 
al ſignifying, that nothing impure ought to approach the Deities. On 
the lame account they ſometimes waſh'd their Cloaths, as Homer re- 
ares of Penelope before ſhe offer'd Prayers to the Gods. The Water 
uled in Purification was required to be clear, and without Mud, and 


all other Impurities. It was commonly fetch'd from Fountains and Ri. 
vers. The Water of Lakes, or ſtanding Ponds was unfit for this pur- 


*** 
Q_. — 


(n) Æneid. lib. VI. ver. 229. (o) Eneid. lib. I. ver. 611. (o) De Vi- 
Gm. (2) Libro de Coronis. (7) II. C v. 205. _— 
| | pole, 
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poſe. So was alſo the pureſt Stream, if it had been a conſiderah}. 
time ſeparated from its Source. Hence recens aqua, freſh Water, 
apply d to this uſe in Virgil (c); 


Occupat Ancas aditum, corpuſque recenti 
Spargit aqua — | 


The ſame Cuſtom prevail'd in other Countries. The Jewiſh £17, 
made uſe of za3agowTegor od we3s5 a.yvier vd TOI the purer ſort of lia 
ters for cleanſing, as we are inform'd by Porphyry (4). The Apoſtle ſeems 
to allude to the ſame practice in the following words; Let «s dan 
near- having our Hearts ſprinkled from an evil Conſcience, and our Budi 
waſh d with pure Water (e). The Prophet Ezechiel in like manner; 
Then I will ſprinkle clean water upon you, aud ye jhall be clean : from al 
Jour filthineſs, and from all your Idols will I cleanſe you (f). But if the 
Sea-waters could be procur'd, they were preferr'd before all other, 

becauſe, by reaton of their Saltneſs, ede Sor f Faaduns toda 
JIM £51, the Marine Waters are naturally Cathartick, as we are inform. 
ed by the Scholiaſt upon Homer (g). Hence Ariſteas reports concerning 
ſome of the Fews, who liv'd near the Sea, that every Day before Mar. 
tins they us'd toi Laga Fandun Tas YELEHS, to waſh their hand: in 
the Sea. The Argonauts in Apollonius are {aid to find Circe waſhing her 
Ilead in the Sea ((). 1 


R *-S 


—— Kern 3 1 
EUeNðv 4X% vori cart j, meadow , 
Totov jd vuy touoty ovelegoty £7[0inTso. 
And that ſaying of Euripides; _ fy 
Odaao KAUCE TavTh 7 A0 Hαĩ· 
All human Ills are waſh'd away by the Sea; 
is apply'd to ſuperſtitious Men, Oli Saadoy Nel eατi, who . Th, 
Hd themſelves in the Sea according to Stobæus. When the Sea-waterBfhe je 
could not eaſily be procur d, they ſometimes mixt the Water wie. 
Salt, and to that they frequently added Brimſtoue, which allo ws 
thought to be endu'd with a purifying Quality, whence #432» g 
fies to purify. In Theocritus an Houle is thus purify'd (i), 


| A” 7 As 
a” m—_— et a00 He JE u Seel not Or 


IIe ro, EmaTa d d. le . OG ve, | R M 

Od wmppaivel es uyoy dEnates d. | ie 

The ſame Cuſtom is alſo mentioned by Juvena! (E), Phave 

| =— Cuperent luſtrari, ſiqua darentur oa 

Sulphura cum tædis, & ff foret humida laurus. bellen, 

* —— — —— — — — 5 ! 

(c) reid. lib. VI. ver. 635. Conf. Eneid lib. IV. ver. 635 & l 2 

II. ver. 71 - (a) De Abſtinent. lib. IV. cap. XII. (e) Heb. X22 (1 (1) | 

Eꝛzecb. XXXVI. 25. (g) Iliad. a. ver. 3,4. (%) Argonaut, lib. IV ) , 
om, 


662. (i) Myſt. X XIV. ver. 94. (&) Sat. II. ver. 157. | 
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ſt may be farther, obſerv'd, that the purify'd Perſon was thrice be- 


prinkled, the number three being commonly obſerv'd in the berfor- 
mance of religious Ceremonies. Thus in Ovid (); | 


Terque ſenem flamma, ter aqua, ter ſulphure luſtrat. 


There are two ways of purifying mention'd in the Moral Character: 
of Theophraſtus, which differ from choſe already deſcrib'd. The firſt, 
by drawing round the Perſon purified a Squill, or Sea-onion ; of 
which rite Lucian hath alſo taken notice (n). The ſecond, call'd 
ö UN,, from THUANE, 4 Whelp, which was drawn about the pu- 
rify'd Perſon. This method was ugd by almoſt the whole Greek Nati- 


on, as we are inform'd by Plurarch'(n). Grangeds in his Commentary 


on the foremention'd paſſage of Juvenal, mentions another way of 
purifying by fanning in the Air. ab | 
Whoever had committed any notorious Crime, as Murder, Inceſt, 
or Adultery, was forbidden to be preſent at the holy Rites, till he had 
been duly purified. Pauſanias (o) mentions a Temple dedicated by 
Oreſtes to the Eumenides, into Which if any ſuch Perſon enrerd, rho? 
with a deſign only to take a view of it, he was immediately ſeiz'd by 


returned from a Victory over his lau ful Enemies, was not permitted 


in the place before cited, adds 


WY, 1» | 25 8 

s S's TH £51 KEAUUNEREL KED 

0 / * Ul 
AIlLAaTIN AUVEO GETEARY hor CUYETELAS Ul, 


'Tis impious, while 'm thus beſmear'd with gore, 
To pay my Vows, and mighty Jove adore. . 


| The Perſons allow'd to be preſent, were called AC:Cyao:, 30104, &c. 
the reſt ZE CNN aAITESL, A apr, ,Ʒa sis, SvctyEls, ide, a1. 
e, 460108, £16 24Wor, &c. Such were Servants at ſome places, 
Captives, unmarried Women, and at Athens all Baſtards (p), except in 


preſent, becauſe Hercules himſelf was under ſome illegitimacy, being 


not one of the great immortal Gods, but having a mortal Woman for 
bis Mother. : | : 


| It was alſo unlawful for the A:uTte5%d]uer, or Toeeimo)moto enter 


into the Temple of the Eumenides, faith Heſychius (4), and after him 


Phavorinus; That is, ſuch, who had been thought dead, and, after 
the celebration of their Funeral Rires, unexpectedly recovered ; or, 


thoſe, who after a long abſence in foreign Countries, where it was 


believed they were dead, returned ſafe home. Such Perſons at Athens 


ere purified by being let thro' the lap of a Woman's Gown, that ſo 
they might ſeem to be new-born, and then admitted to the holy Rites, 


| (1) Meram. lib. VII. cap. II. (Y) In E@19%0T3vTss. ( Quæſt. Roman. 


lo) Achaicis, (p) Iſæus. (9) Voce &evTies@7uG@, item Plutarch, Quæſt. 
3 


1 


the Furies, and loſt the uſe of his Reaſon. Nay, even one, who had 


to Sacrifice, or pray to the Gods before Purification ; Whence Hector 


the Temple of Hercules at Cynoſarges, where they were permitted to be 


In 


"% = * * * * * 
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and afterwards unexpectedly eſcaped from their Enemies, and: 
turned home, were not permitted to enter at the door of their o 
Houſe, but were received at a Paſſage open'd in the Roof. It wolle 
be endleſs 05 mention all thoſe who were accounted prophane at Dar 
ticular Sacrifices, or Places; I ſhall only therefore in general 141 


that before the Ceremonies were begun, the Kiev, or ſometimes the 


Prieſt with a loud Voice commanded them all to be gone, as in (41 
machus (a), 


eds, ds dig MTS, 
Which ſaying Virgil (5) hath thus imitated, 


Hp procul, 6 procul eſte, profani, 
Conclamat Yates, totoque abſiſtite Iuco. 


Diſtance, away. cryes out the Prieſt aloud, 
Ye prophane miſcreants, and unhallow'd Crowd, 
Set not one Foot within this ſacred Grove, 1.4 


In alluſion to this cuſtom, Orpheus commands the doors to be ſhut, 
before he explains the myſterious parts of Philoſophy ; 


Fo or; Fews fly Tens d emacs BAC HN 
IIA d ug. Xo 0 | | 


Il facred Oracles to them proclaim. 
Whom Vertue doth with quickning heat inflame, 


But the Prophane, let them be all ſhut out. „ 


Sometimes the interiour part of the Temple was divided from the 0- 


ther by a Cord, beyond which the 3:Cnao; were not permitted to paſs 
This Cord is call'd in Greek =: 0:y40v, whence Men excluded from the 
holy 1 are call'd by Demoſthenes (c) Ans9g01v17 piyo, ſeparated by 
a Cord. | | 
The Ornaments uſed in the time of Sacrifice were ſuch as follow; 
The Prieſts were richly attired, their Garments being uſually the 
ſame, at leaſt not much differing from Royal Robes. At Athens they 
| ſometimes uſed the coſtly and magnificent Garment invented by 4. 
ſchylus for the Tragedians, as we learn from Atheneus (d). At Sparis 
their Garments were ſuitable to the other parts of their Worſhip, be- 
ing neither coſtly, nor ſplendid, and they always pray'd and facrit- 
ced with their Feet bare. | e 1 
In all holy Worſhip, their Cloaths were to be without ſpots, of 
ſtains, looſe, and unbound. If they had been touch'd by a dead Bo- 
dy, or ſtruck by Thunder, or any other way polluted, it was unlav* 
ful for the Prieſt to officiate in them. The Purity of the Sacerdotu 
Robes is frequently inſiſted on in the Poets. Thus; 


(5) En. VI. 7. 358. (e) Orat, in Ariſtagit. (4) 


N 


(a) Hymn. in Apollin. 


Ch. 


In like manner, at Rome, ſuch as had been thought dead in Battle 


, n 4 
_ 


Pura cum veſte Sacer dos. 
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And again; | 
Caſta placent ſuperis, pura cum veſte veni io. 

Various Habits alſo were us d, according to the diverſity of the Gods, 
in whoſe honour the Solemnities were celebrated. They who Qcrific'd 
tothe Celeſtial Gods were cloathed with Purple; to the infernal Gods 
they ſacrific'd in black, to Ceres in white Garments, They had alſo 
Crowns upon their Heads, which were generally compos'd of the 
Leaves of the Tree, which was accounted ſacred to the God, to whom 
they paid their Devotions. Thus in the Sacrifices of Apollo (a), the 
were crown'd with Laurel; in thoſe of Hercules, with Poplar ; and af- 
ter the ſame manner in the reſt. Crowns and Garlands were thought 


ſo neceſſary to recommend Men to the Gods, and were fo anciently © f 


uſed, that ſome have derived the Cuſtom of putting them on at 
Feaſts, from the Primitive Entertainments, at which the Gods were 
thought to be preſent (5). But of this there will be occaſion to ſpeak 
more fully, when the Grecian Entertainments come to be deſcrib'd. 
Beſide this Crown, the Prieſt ſometimes wore upon his Head a ſa- 
cred Infula, or Mitre, from which on each fide hung a Ribband, as we 
learn from Virgil (e). Infulæ were commonly made of Wool, and 


were not only worn by the Prieſt, but were put upon the Horns of 


the Victim, and upon the Temple, and Altar; in like manner alſo 


were the Crowns uſed by them all. But the covering their Head with 


a Mitre was rather a Roman than a Grecian Cuſtom, and firſt introduc'd 
into Italy by Eneas, who cover'd his Head and Face, leaſt any ill bo- 
ding Omen appearing to him ſhould diſturb the religious Rites, as we 
ire informed by Virgil (a). Nevertheleſs, ſome of the Roman Sacri- 
fices were offer d after the Grecian Faſhion, #74eptaaum]u reptan, with 
their Heads uncovered, as particularly thoſe of Satarn mentioned by 
Plutarch (e), the Rites whereof were firſt brought from Greece, accor- 


ding to Macrobius (F). The ſame is affirm'd by Dionyſius the Halicar- 


19ſſsn (g) concerning the Sacrifices offer d on the great Altar of Hereu- 
len which were firſt inſtituted by Evander the Arcadian. The Vidims 


had the Infula, and the Ribbands tyed to their Horns, the Crowns and 


Garlands upon their Necks. Whether this Order was perpetual, is not 
certain. However, that Victims were adorn'd with Garlands, is at- 
teſted by innumerable Examples, whereof I ſhall only at preſent men- 
tion that of Polyrena, who being to be ſacrificd, is call'd by Lycophren, 
dien pb ee gg becaule ireodyey x) dvFior FwaTloy A FLIES, they a- 


dined with Garlands, and beſtrow d with Flowers them who were to be ſacri= 


fred ; as the Scholiaſt there obſerves. Upon ſolemn occaſions, as the 


Reception, and Petition of any ſignal Benefit, they overlay'd the Vi- : 
tims Horns with Gold. Thus Diomedes in Homer 0 promiſes Minerva, 


—— 
a 


121 
ä» 


(s) Apoll. ad Ar Fl 15 8 (8) e lib. XV. cap. V. p. 674. 
(c) An. X. v. 538. 00 Enid. lib. III. (9 Queſt. Roman. ( f ) Saturn. 
lib. I. cap. X. Conf. ejuſdem libri cap. V lurelius Face! 
Seid. III. (z) Lib. I. A nid · Rom. 65 9 327. 


[IT. Aurelius Victor. Servius in 
ä 2 
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for their bigneſs, but their value, and acceptableneſs to the Gods. 


r, Fare, Ul 


V A 


Decem- viri are commanded to ſacrifice to Apollo, after the Grecian man. 


4 


Ch. 4 


Thu Tot 27% pF Yeugey dero 417 :e (a) 4 
This Cow, whoſe Horns «'re-tipt with Gold look bright, 
You ſhall have offer'd, Pallas, as your Right. e 


Alluding to this Cuſtom, Porphyry calls the Oxen deſign'd for Sacrifice 
Xevooxteus. Pliny () hath obſerv'd, that the larger Sacrifices only, 
ſuch as Oxen, were thus adorned ; but the contrary appears out of ; 
Decree of the Roman Senate, cited by Macrobius (h, in which the 


ner, an Ox, and two She-Goats with gilded Horns; unleſs, as ſome 
think, Goats were alſo numbred amongſt the hoftie majores, or greater 
Victims; as the Sheep were counted maximæ, or the greateſt, not 


The Altars were deck'd with ſacred Herbs, called by the Roman; 


Verbenæ; which is a general Name for all the Herbs uſed at Sacrifices, A 
and here, as at other times, every God had his peculiar Herb, in t 
which he was thought to delight. „ _ LL 
The ſolemn Times of ſacrificing were varied according to the tem. Lor 
per of the Gods. To the Celeſtial Gods they ſacrificed wa? 7 e. if! 
1aT Ao TO i, in the morning about the time of the Sun's riſing, or On 
at leaſt in openi Day. To the Manes and ſubterraneous Gods. who 14 
were thought to hate the Light, and to frequent the Earth by Night : 
only, they offered their Devotions 2 nA Suopds, about Suu. ſu Wi. 1 
(4), and very often at Midnight; at which Time the magical Rites, “ h 
whereof Hecate was preſident, were celebrated. e Aft 
All things being prepared, the Mola ſalſa, with the Knife, or other wit 
Inſtrument to kill the Victims, and the Crowns were brought in had 
Basket called K, whence the Athenian Virgins, whoſe Office it 
was to carry this Basket at the Panathenea, and ſome other Solem- 
nities, were called Kane. : 8 
The Vittim, if it was a Sheep, or any of the ſmaller Animals, wis Th 
drjven looſe to the Altar; but the larger Sacrifices often were ef 
br ought by the Horns, as appears from the words of Homer, when tt 
he deſcribes the Sacrifices of Neftor, On 2 5 
Ber d dyirlhu uicdoy TT Et 1, SiG Exippay. 7 
Stratius and Echephron dragg'd by the Horns ed! 
An Ox. ———— p Mw 
Sometimes, as Juvenal (e) witneſſes, the Victims were led by a Rope; Will the 
but then it was a long one, and not cloſe, or ſtrait, leaſt the Vittin Wl ma 
mould ſeem to be brought by force to the Altar: Thus that Poets abf 
words intimate: 0 „ . ac 
Sed procul extenſam petulans quatit hoſtia funem 
Tarpejo ſervata Jovi, frontemque coruſcat. 
(a) II. L. (5) Lib. XXXIII. cap. III. (c) Ssturnal. Jib. I. (a) Apollon I 


An! 


9 


conſtraint, the Cords were commonly looſed. Thus we find done in 
until (6) 3 


Tres Eryei vitulot, & Tempeſtatibus agu am 
Cedere deinde jubet, ſalvique ex ordine funes. 


In one of 4rifferles's Epigrams an old Woman leads a Bull to the Al. 
ar by his Ear, to ſhew his compliance; | | 


TsToy Yegus gel Nusa ubyn vvoy 1aTOr Axe 
5 A = , " ; 
Tord om ghd, d d, ws partiet Tas, wer, 


dometimes there were certain Perſons appointed to fetch the Sacrifice 
with muſical Inſtruments, andother Solemnities ; but this was ſeldom 
praftis'd, except at the larger Sacrifices, ſuch as Hecatinbs. | 
After this, they ſtood about the Altar, and () the Prieft turning to- 
wards the right hand, went round it, and ſprinkled it with Meal and 
holy Water ; he beſprinkled alſo thoſe who were preſent, taking a 
Torch from the Altar, or a branch of Laurel. This Water was call'd 
iert, being the ſame they waſh'd their hands with at Purification. 


On both which accounts the Poets uſe yeevin]: Sa, inſtead of le 
Hur, to offer Sacrifice. The Veſſels alſo they purified with Onyons; 


ater, Brimſtone, Eggs, and the like. 


This done, the Cryer proclaim'd with a loud Voice, Tis Tis « Who 
i: here? To which the People reply d, IToAxot 22 Many and good. 


After this they prayed, the Prieſt having firſt exhotted them to join 

with him, ſaying, Eu xd , Let us pray, An Example of this we 

find in Ariſtophanes (d) I RE 
2e. ANN S 


5 7 5 


Tig Tids as mor , OE. IIox Ne! x. Jol. 


Their requeſts were generally, that the Gods would vouchſafe to ac+ 
tept their Oblations, and ſend them Health and Happineſs, they added 
n their a1717144 petitionary Sacrifice, a requeſt for whatever particu- 
Jar Favour they then deſired. They ſeem to have had a general Form 
of Prayer, uſed on all ſuch occaſions, tho' ſometimes varied as to the 
words, One of theſe remains in Ariſtophanes (e), another in Athenæus 
(F) out of Menader's Flatterer. At this time alſo the Cryer command- 


ed ſilence in theſe, or the like words, Eugnuesi7Te ory, ci mes rw = 


Meg. The ſame Cuſtom was obſerved by the Romans in their Sacrifi- 
ces, where they proclaim'd, Favete Linguis, which words anſwer to 


manded to remain in a deep and uninterrupted Silence, but father co 
abſtain from all prophane Speeches, and ominous Words. Thus Ho- 
ace has interpreted it, „F Fn 5 
male ominatis _. 

Parcite verbis. 


Let ws ill. boding words your Lips prophane. 


a 


'Deipn- lib. XIV. 


beg. 662: Edit. Anſtelod. (@) Loco cirato- Cf 
ay | 28 2 
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And leaſt the Victim ſhould ſeem to be ſacrificed unwillingly, and by 


the Greek e nus ive, by which the People ſeem not to have been com- 


00 Kueid. lib. V. ver. 552. (e) Ariſtopb. 782 Schol. in Pace. (4 
Prayer 
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Prayer being ended, the Prieſt having before examin'd all the Mey, 
bers of the Victim, to ſee if it had any Blemiſh, or other Defedt, pro. 
ceeded now to examine (unleſs this alſo had been done before) w hetbet 
it was ſound within. To this end meat weas ſet before it, as Barley. 
meal before Bulls, Vetches before Goats; which, if they refus d to eit, 
they were judg'd unſound. They ſometimes beſprinkled it with cold 
Water, which if it endur'd without mo it was thought to 
be ſome way indiſpos d; thus (a) Plutarch. This being done, they 
made tryal whether the Victim was willing to be ſacrificd to the God,, 
by drawing a Knife from its Forehead to the Tail, as Serviu: hath 
obſerve? (6), at which if the Victim ſtruggled, it was rejected, as not 

r acceptable to the Gods; but if it ſtood quiet at the Altar, then they 
thought the Gods were pleaſed with it; yet a bare non- reſiſtance wi 
not thought ſufficient, except it alſo gave its conſent, as it were, by 
gracious Nod, which was the ancient manner of granting, or appro. 
ving,(whence the word emvzver among the Greeks, and aunuere amon 
the Romans, ſignifies to give aſſent to any thing) and to this end, they 
pour'd Water into its Ear, and ſometimes Barley, which they called 
Heere, according to the Scholiaſt upon Apollonius Rhodius (c). 
Alfter this, they pray d again; which being done, the Prieſt took a 
Cup of Wine, and having taſted it himſelf, cauſed the company to 
do the like ; and then poured forth the remainder between the Horny 


-— — 6 


—— dum vota ſacerdos . 
Conci pit, & fundit purum inter cornua vinum. 


While th' muttering Prieſt prays at the hallow?d Shrine, 
And pours between the Horns the unmix'd Wine. H. H 


The ſame Cuſtom is every where mention'd in Authors; but it will be 
ſufficient to obſerve this one Example in that remarkable Epigram of 
Furius Evenuy, wherein the Y:ze thus beſpeaks the Goat: 


| Kür pe gd yns CM FIC ar, des FTI Lag TRNgNTD 
| Oro) omomiiods co, Tee, VUOMEID., 


Tho', leach'rous Goat, you on my Cyons browze, 

And tear the ſwelling cluſters off my Boughs, 

Luxuriant Sprouts will ſhoot out freſh ſupplies, | 
Io pour betwixt your Horns at your own Sacrifice. H. K 


After this, Frankincenſe, or other Incenſe was ſtraw'd upon the Altar, 
and, as ſome fay, upon the Forehead of the Victim, being taken out 

of the Cenſer, call'd in Greek Ouprayarieur, with three Fingers, a 
Ovid (e) hath inform'd us, | 1 


tt tie 


_— 1 
. 


2 (a) Libro de Defect. Orac: (8) In /Eneid. XII. v. 173. (c) Angi. 
= lib, v. 425: (4) Metam lib, VIII v. $93. ( Faſt, Lb, HI. 4 
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Et aigites tris thura trilus ſub limine penit. 15 


Thrice Frankincenſe beneath the Threſhold laid, 
Which thither with three Fingers ſhe convey'd, OL 


Whence it is, that the Pythia in Porphyry faith, that the whole Heca- 
bs of the Theſſaliant, were not more acceptable to the Gods, than 
the Jug, which a certain Hermionian offer'd with his tres Fingers. 
Then they pour'd forth part of the Ovau2 on the back of the Victim, 
which was upon that accountbedew'd with a ſmall ſprinkling of Wa- 
| cer. This being done they pray'd again, and then offer'd the remaind- 
er of the O upon the Altar; all theſe they called Ie: 3upeare, 
25 being offer d before the Victim. | „ . 

Then the Prieſt, or the Kijgvz, or ſometimes the moſt honourable 


by ſtriking him down, or cutting his Throat. Sometimes the Perſon 
who kill'd and prepar'd the Victim, which was accounted a more igno- 


the Sacrifice was in honour of the Celeſtial Gods, the Throat was 
bended up towards Heaven, and this Homer calls a ever, or in one 
word £vseve: but if the Sacrifice was made to the Heroes, or infernal 
Gods, it was killed with its Throat towards the Ground, ſaith Eyfta: 
thiu (a). If by any chance the Beaſt eſcap'd the Stroke, leap'd u 
after it, bellow'd, did not fall prone upon the Ground, after the fall 
kickd and ſtamp'd, was reſtleſs as tho' it expir'd with pain and diffi- 
culty, did no bleed freely, and was along time a dying, it was thought 
unacceptable to the Gods; all theſe being unlucky Omens, as their 
contraries were tokens of Divine Favour, and good Will. The KHD. 
did then help to ſlay the Beaſt, light the Wood, and do other infe- 
riour Offices, while the Prieſt, or Soothſayer with a long Knife, turn'd 
overthe Bowels to obſerve, and make Predictions from them, (it being 
unlawful to touch them with his hands), The Blood was reſerv'd in a 
Veſſe] calledZ2ey51or, Apvrioy, or according to Lycophron, Illopardletn, 


to the Gods of the Sea, it was pcur'd into Salt-water ; but if they 
were by the Sea - ſide, they flew not the Victim over the Z7a71:1o but 
over the Water, into which they ſometimes threw the Victim, whe: ee 
of this Inſtance occurs in Apollonius Rhodius (5), | | 


25 gs 5 2 1 5 
H e', K 4 eU N ie US ATE Nouporomioas, = 
Hus Ni Turns, —— I | 4 


Then praying to the ble w. eyd R 
O' re the curl'd Surface ſtabb'd the Sacriſice, | 
And caſt it over Deck. | 6:6: . K. 


Ia the Sacrifices of the infernal Gods, the Beaſt was either ſlain over 


a Ditch, or the Blood pour'd out of the Z947£t0y into it. This done, 


* - 


© Il. d., ( Argon. IV. v. 1607. - 8 2 | 
LE TT 


Perſon in the company, where no Prieſt was preſent, kill'd the Beaſt, 


ble Office, was different from him who offer'd it upon the Altar. If 


and offer d on the Altar to the Celeſtial Gods: if the Sacrifice belong'd 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Entrails were burn'd upon t 
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they poured Wine, together with Frankincenſe, into the Fire, to en. 


creaſe the Flame; then they laid the Sacrifice upon the Altar, which 
in the primitive Times, was þurn'd whole to the Gods, and thency 
called Oaixausov, or 2XoteavTwjke. Prometheus, as the Poets fłign, wn 
the firſt that laid aſide this Cuſtom, for conſidering that the poorer 
ſort had not wherewith to defray the Expences of a whole Bury, 
offering, he obtained leave from Jupiter, that one part only mighthe 
offer d to the Gods, and the remainder reſerv'd for themſelves Th, 


Parts belonging to the Gods were the Mn-:?, theſe they cover'd with 
Fat, called in Greek Kvioy, to the end, they might conſume all together 
in a Flame; for except all was burn'd, they thought they did not 


x&AAiteely, Or litare, i. e. that their ſacrifice was not accepted by thy 
Gods. Upon the Mn-:1, were caſt ſmall pieces of fleſh, cut from eve 

part of the Beaſt, as the Axa, Firſt- fruits, of the whole; the doin 
this they call'd hd either becauſe they firſt cut the Shoulder 


which is in Greek called Qu or becauſe they did Q w | 
theſe raw pieces of Fleſh upon the other parts. Thus we find done in 


Homer (a): 
NE * \ yp 4 
—— % leaf, Y deep, 
Mngus T' bra, x7! Ts xviwy exdavey, 
| Ai, nunoelTH, £7 avtwy d” wpoFtTHIGAQY, 
The Mynz9}, Thighs, were appropriated to the Gods, becauſe of the 
honour due to theſe Parts, Sic 7% AvorTeAay Tg Coos tis Bad ioiy ri 


% $140 1v, becauſe of their ſervice to Animals in walking and generating (6). 
And hereby they commended, in the myſtical Sence of this Rite, both 


themſelves and all their Actions and Enterprizes to the Divine Pro- 
tection (e) Thus Euſtathius (d); but Caſaubon (e) tells us, they 
ſometimès offer'd the Entrails herein contradifting Euſtathius, who 


informs us that theſe were divided among the Perſons preſent at the 
Sacrifice, and Homer in the Deſcriptions of his Sacrifices uſually 


tells us that they feaſted upon them, o@2dy x1 tracarro. By the 


word on>«yyve, tho' it properly ſignifie the Bowels, are to be un- 
derſtood, ſaith my Author (f), the Spleen, Liver, and Heart; and 
that it is ſometimes taken for the Heart, will appear by the ſignifice- 
tion of its Compounds: for by 857Taay 10 avie, is meant a pfl 
lanimous Man: as on the contrary svaraayyv@, denotes a Man of 
Courage, ſaith the Scholiaſt (g) upon Sophecles. Yet in ſome Places the 
be Altar. Thus Enea, does in Virgil (b) 
Tum Stygio Regi nofturnas inchoat aras, EN 
Et folds imponit taurorum viſcera flammis. 


And another Perſon in Ovid's Metamorphoſis ; 
Viſcers jam tauri flammis adolenda dedifſet. 


: 1* Dionyſus the Halicarnaſſian comparing the Grecian and Roman 


ites of Sacrifice, affirms, that only the 4@agxa of the Entrails, & 


' # — 


(s) Hizd. &. ver. 459. (b) Euſtat hius in Iliad. &. (e) Tzetzes in Had 
Thephrafte (J) In l. 4. f 


bath 


per. & Pier. lib. 335. (d) II. 4. (e) In 
In ate. (þ) Aneid. lib. VI. yer, 252. 


3 


© 
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th been obſerved concerning the other Members, were ſacrific'd. 
1 waſh'd their Hands (ach he) and purify'd the Victims with 
clear Water, and beſtrawed their heads with the Fruits of Ceres, 
« they pray to the Gods, and then command the Officers to kill the 
„Victims: Some of theſe do thereupon knock down the Victim, 


„Hide, divide the Body into its ſeveral Members, and cut off the 
« Firſt-fruits (474e 25) from every Entrail, and other Members, 
# which being ſprinkled with Barley-meal, are preſented upon Ca- 
 niſters to the Perſons who offer the Sacrifice, by whom they are 
laid upon the Altar to be burnt, and whilſt they are conſuming in 
the Fire, Wine is poured upon them. All which is performed ac. 


* cording to the Grecian Rites of Sacrifice, as will eaſily appear from 


the Poems of Homer (a). He then proceeds to confirm this Deſeri- 
ption of the Sacrifices by ſeveral Teſtimonies out of Homer, which 
being to the ſame purpoſe with others already cited out of that Poet, 
ſhall be omitted. Ee 5 . 
Whilſt the Sacrifice was burning, the Prieſt, and the Perſon who 
eve the Victim, jointly made their Prayers to the God, with their 
hands upon the Altar, which was the uſual poſture in praying, as will 
be ſhewn hereafrer. Sometimes they play'd upon Muſical Inſtruments 
in the time of Sacrifice, thinking hereby to charm the God into a pro- 
pitious Humour, as appears by a Story related in Plutarch (b), of 
Iſmenias, who playing upon a Pipe at a Sacrifice, when no lucky 


Omens appear'd, the Man by whom he was hired, ſnatch'd the Pipe, 


and play'd very ridiculouſly himſelf; and when all the company found 


fault with him, he ſaid, Io play ſatisfaForily is the Gift of Heaven. If 


nenias with a ſmile reply'd, Whilſt I play d, the Gods were ſo raviſbed 


with the Muſick, that they were careleſs of the Sacrifice, but to be rid of 


thy Noiſe they preſently accepted it. This Cuſtom was moſt in uſe at 
the Sacrifices of the Aerial Deities, who were thought to delight in 
Muſical Inſtruments, and Harmonious Songs. 

It was alſo cuſtomary on ſome occaſions to dance round the Altars, 
whilſt they ſung the ſacred Hymns, which conſiſted of three Stanzas, 
or Parts; the firſt of which, called Strophe, was ſung in turning from 


Eaſt to Weſt; the other, named Antiſtrophe, in returning from Weſt. 


to Eaſt ; then they food before the Altar, and ſung the Epode which 
was the laſt part of the Song. Theſe Hymns were generally compos'd 
in honour of the Gods: contain'd an account of their famous Actions, 
their Clemency, and Liberality, and the Benefits conferr'd by them 
upon Mankind ; and concluded with a petition for the continuation of 
their Favours. They were all call'd by a general name Tleaugres, but 
there was alſo a particular name belonging to the Hymns of almoſt 
every God, ſaith Pollux. For inſtance, the Hymn of Venus, was called 
Te, that of Apollo was peculiarly named TI, and both of them 


were ſtiPd IIc. the Hymns of Bacchus were call'd ArSveanCu,&c, 


Of all Muſical Inſtruments, the Flute ſecrns to have been moſt uſed at 
Sacrifices, whence comes the Proverb Ay2.nTs {4157 £41, applied to thoſe 


a 
ers 


(a) Dionyſus Halicarnaſs. Ant quit Roman. pag 415, 479- Edit, Lip}, 
C chat 


% $ympoſiac; lib, II. Q 1 


„others cut its Throat when fallen to the ground, others flay off its 


that live upon other Mens Charges, becauſe Avanra Flute. layers, 
us d to attend on Sacrifices, and to partake of them, and ſo. liv on 
Free-coſt; as Suidas (a) informs us. At ſome of the Jewiſh Sacrifices, 
the Prieſts ſounded Trumpets, whilſt the Victims were burn'd upon 
the Altar (b). And moſt of the Heathen Nations were poſſeſs'd with 
a belief, that the Gods were affected with the Charms of Muſick in 
the ſame manner as Men. On which account they are ridicul'd by MK 
the Chriftian Apologiſts (e). Bur, as hath been ſeveral times obſerv!] | 
the Feaſts or Sacrffices of the Gods being managed in the fame man. 
ner with the Entertainments of Men, it is no wonder that Muſici 
Inſtruments ſo much uſed by all Nations at their Feaſts and mer 
Meetings, ſhould be admitted at the Feſtivals andSacrifices of the Cod. 
The Sacrifice being ended, the Prieſt had his ſhare, of which an xc. 
count is given in the F Chapter. A tenth part was alſo due t 
the Magiſtrates called IIgureves, at At heut. At Sparta the Kings hi 
the firſt ſhare in all publick Sacrifices, and the Skin of the Victim. I; 
was uſual alſo to carry home ſome part of the Offering, for good 
35 ſake. This was termed Tie, as comducing to their Health and 
elfare (4). The Athenians were commanded by a Law to obſerye 
this Cuſtom ; and covetous Men ſometimes ſold what remained, and 
made a gain of their Devotion. Sometimes the remaining parts of 
the Sacrifice were ſent to abſent Friends; to which Cuſtom ( 
Theacritus thus alludes; 8 


— b e eee 
Tals Nuupmus, Moggwrt 44A0 ueids auTING Tell, 


Go Swain, go offer to the tuneful Nine, 
And fend a part to Morſon. 5 H. N 


For the moſt part, eſpecially if they had received any particular 
Mark of Divine Fgvour, the Sacrifice being ended, they made a Feaſt; 
for which purpoſe there were Tables provided in all the Temples: 
Atheneus (F) tells us, that amongſt the Ancients, they never indulgd 

* themſelves with any Dainties, nor drunk any quantity of Wine, but 
at ſuch Times; and thence an Entertainment is calld ©oivn, becauſe 
they thought they were oblig'd %, 3:25 ou cu, to be drunk in ho- 

nour of the Gods; and to be drunk was term'd peep, becauſe they 
did it 4 77 vue, after Sacrificing. Hence epulari, comedere, and the 
like words, which expreſs Eating, or Feaſting, are ſometimes put for 

 Sacrificing. Thus we find in Virgil (g); e 


Jupiter omnipotens, cui nunc Mauruſia piftis 
Gens epulata toris, Lenaum libat honorem, 


Hence alſo the Gods were ſaid to feaſt with Men. Thus Aline 
ſpeaks in Homer (h) . | | 5 : | 


(.) Voce Avant. (b) Numer. X. 10. (c) Conf. Arnobius contra Gen 
lib. VII. (a) At henæus lib. III. Heſychiusv. vyien. (e) Idyl. V. v. 15 
CF) Deipn. lib. III. c. III. Conf. quæ poſtea in IV hujus Arc bæol. lib 

dicentur de conviv. (g) &neid. lib. IV. ver 206, (5) Odyſſ. fl. ver wy 
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Alet 38 Tondo *5 % Otot paivoyrar Serge, | 
Huf, EU te Sewp tyataeats txatouCas) = 

Aulrurrai re way" appt, vd ih’ d my Nurs, 


1 the fame account Jupiter and the reſt of the Gods are ſaid to go to 
Feaſt in £thiopia, which is only a poetical deſcription of a Feſti. 
ul. time in that Country; 5 5 0 | | 
Zevs 8 4a Nxcavy pet” & Unuover A 
XIUC ds ken Jara Oo ro aus Teri; imoyro, 3 
From theſe and the like inſtances in other Authors it appears to have 
been a Cuſtom very ancient in Greece. The ſame was alſo generally ob- 
ferv'd in other Countries, Hence the Juſt man in Ezekiel (a), is ſaid to 
e one, Who hath not eaten upon the Mountains, neither hath lift up his eyes 
jo the Idols. And in Exodus, when God had commanded Moſes to re- 
quire leave of Pharaoh for the Fews, to go into the Wilderneſs to ſacrifice 
v the Lord (6); he thus beſpeaks Pharaoh in a different Form of 
words, but importing the ſame Sence (e): Thus ſaith the Lord God of 
Val, Let my People go that they may hold a Feaſt to me in the Wilderneſs. 
Hence Balaam and the Princes with him are entertained by Balak King 
of Moab with the Fleſh of facrific'd Victims (4): And the Moabites 
entic'd the 1ſraelites to be preſent at the Feaſts of their Gods (e). 


| 
) 
f 
J 
0 


2 - 


Hence alſo, to mention no more Examples, the Iſraelites are comman. 


ded to deſtroy the Idolatry of the Nations who liv'd about them, Jef 
thou do ſacrifice to their Gods, and one call thee, and thou eat of his Sacrifice 
J). All the time the Feaſt laſted, they continued ſinging the praiſes 
of the God. Thus we find after the Sacrifice offered be Chews | 
the Grecians to Apollo in Homer; 95 ES: 
| Of os arne pormh Ne LA o, 

Kandy dd oον Hπιν,ↄp y r Ayauwor, . 

Mex were Exacgyor. 3 


All day in moving ſounds the Grecians ſing, | 2-H ö 


And echoing woods with Jo Pans ring, 
To win the God taccept their Offering. 


When they facrifiE'd to Veſta, it was uſual to eat up whatſoever was 
left, and to ſend any, part of it abroad was thought a Crime; whence 
the Proverb Es de, and among the Romans, Lari Sacrificare, is ap- 
plied to Gluttons, who eat up all that is ſer before them. To this God. 


deſs alſo they offer'd the firſt part of their Libations, at leaſt of al} 


thoſe which were paid to the Houſhold Gods, whence comes the 


Proverb * Ecias dN Nel, to begin at home. This Cuſtom the Scho- 


lia upon Ariftophanes (h) tells us, was founded upon a Grant of 


XVIII. 6. (4) Exod. III. 18. (e) Exod. V. 1. (i) Num. XVII. 
am XXV. (J) Exod. XXXIV. 15. (g) II. bi v. 473. () In 
vengi. p. 491. Edit. Aurel. Allobregum. e Mes 


Jupiter 


and 
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Jupiter to Veſts. After he had ſuppreſs'd the Sons of Titan, he pi 
miſed Yefis to grant whatever ſhe would requeſt ; whereupon ſhe fl. 
defired that ſhe might enjoy a perpetual Virginity ; and in the ger 
place, that ſhe might have the firſt part in all Sacrifices. The laſt Dat 
alſo, as well as the firſt, was offer d to Yefta, ſhe being the ſame win 
che Earth, to which the firſt and laſt parts belong, becauſe all thin 
are produced out of that Element, and again reſolved into it. Or h 
cauſe Veſta, who preſides over are & foci, the Altars and hearths 0 
Houſes, is cuſtos rerum intimarum, keeper of the moſt ſecret Thing 
and on that account to be honoured above all other Deities. Which 
reaſon is aſſign'd by Cicero (a). To return, The Feaſt in ſome pl: 
was to be * before Sun-ſet, as Athenæus (b) informs us, and yy 
not to exceed an appointed time in any place. After the Feaſt, they 
ſometimes play d at Dice, as Saubertus hath obſerv'd out of pl 
And whence was this Cuſtom deriv'd ? No doubt from the common 
practice of recreating themſelves with all ſorts of Plays and Diverſion 
after Meals. Neither were Dice only, but any other ſort of Gans 
uſed after the Feaſts upon Sacrifices. Hence of the Fews, who hy 
ſacriſiced to the Golden Calf, it is faid, that they ſat down to eat, ani 
roſe up to play. But of this Cuſtom a more particular account vil 
be given, when the Grecian Entertainments ſhall be deſcrib'd. Th 
Entertainment, and Recreations being ended, they returned to the 
Altar, and offered a Libation to Fupiter Tee, the Perfect. The 
Primitive Greek; were wont to offer the Tongues together witha Li. 
bation of Wine to Mercury, as Athenæus (d) reports. The ſame Cu. 
ſtom is alſo mentioned by Apollonius (e); 


Oude nd pirkmare verpadpul/n q noitCd;; . 
, * Fl 5 / * 
Hr Seis 6, Teas OM TE ννννεν. ννντ 
» 4 / > 7 \ - Yo 7 2 
Aidoppeus' unvs Is Jia M tpvoorro, 


Then as the Cuſtom of their Country was, 
On th' burning Tongues the mixt Libation flows; 
This done, they haſte unto their ſoft repoſe. H. f 


The Tongues they offer'd at this time, either with a deſign to make 
an Expiation for any undecent Language which had been ſpoken ; or 
in token that they committed to the Gods as witneſſes, what Diſcourſe 
had paſt at the Table; or to ſignifie that what had been ſpoken there, 
_ ought not to be remember'd afterwards, or divflg'd. They were ol. 
fer'd to Mercury, the God of Eloquence, as taking a particular care 
of that Member (f). | | | f 
After all, they return 'd thanks to the God for the honour and 2d. * 
vantage of ſharing with him in the Victim, and then were diſmiſs 
by the KiguZ in this or the like Form, Aaois 438515 (g). 


— 


(a) De Nat. Deorum lib. II. (4) Deipn. I. IV. Exod, XXXII. 10. (% 
Deipn. lib. I. cap. XIV. (e) Argon, lib. I. v. 519. (f) Conf. Archæo- IT 
logiæ hujus lib. IV. ubi de Conviviis agitur, (s) Abuleju, Metamorp. 
lib. ult. & ibi Beroaldus, N Ren bh 


. Thu 


Thus much concerning the Grecien Sacrifices. There were alſo 


ther to pacify them when angry, or to obtain ſome future Benefit, 
ras a grateful Acknowledgment of ſome paſt Favour. They conſi- 
4 of Crowns and Garlands, Garments, Cups of Gold, or other 
uluable Metals, and any other thing, which conduced to the Orna- 
ent or the enriching of the Temples: They were commonly term- 
j ara91peTo, and ſometimes d vue, from their bring repoſited 
the Temples, where they ſometimes were laid on the Floor, ſome+ 
mes hung upon the Walls, Doors, Pillars, or the Roof, or any other 
onſpicuous place. Thus we find in Horace. OY OE. 


— Me tabula ſacer 

Vitiva paries indicat uvida 

Suſpendiſſe potenti 
 Veſtimenta maris Deo (a). 


nd in Virgil (6), to mention only this Example more; 


— — 8. qua ipſe meis venatibus auxi, 
Suſp endiwe tholo, aut ſacra ad faſtigia fixi. 


Sometimes the occaſion of the Dedication was inſcribed either upon 

he thing it ſelf, or when the Matter of that could not bear an In- 
cription, upon a Tablet hung up with it. This appears from the 
rrementioned Paſſage of Horace, and (to mention this one Inſtance 
nore) from the following Diſtich of Tibulus (c); ; 


* 
- 


Nunc, Dea, nunc ſuccurre mi hi: nam poſſe mederi 
Picta docet Templis multa tabella tuis. | 


I ſhall only add this one Obſervation, that when any Perſon left his 
Employment, or way of Life, it was cuſtomary to dedicate the In- 


WF:vour and Protection. Thus in the following Epigra 


makes a preſent of his Nets to the Nymphs of the Sea : 
Talg viſkoars Kivuers Todls iHv, 8 38 deiget 
Ties due wor Fov exnConing. „„ 
Shepherds hung up their Pipes to Pan, or ſome of the Country Dei- 
ties, Thus we find done by one in Tibullus (J). 
| Pendebatq; vagi paſtoris in arbore votum, 
' Ruſtica ſilveſtri fiſtuls ſacra Deo. . 
Hence Lais decay'd with Age dedicates her Mirror to Yenus (c); 
H gecae yirdoaoa k ENιꝙos, n Thy igwr]wy 
4 Eo por 271 redes Aais £Y 04 veEoy, . 75 | 
\ | . a | * NETS” Wa 


m (4) a Fiſher 


be ———_ 


III. (a) Antholog. lib, VI. cap. III. Epigr, VI. (*) Lib. II. Eleg. V. (t) 
anhleg.lib. YI cap, VIII. pig ly 


b 


So? 
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her fort of Preſents offer d to the Gods, even from the earlieſt times, 


fruments belonging to it, as a grateful Commemoration of the divine 


(a) crm. ib. I. Od. V. (5) Eneid lib. IX. ver. 457. (e) Lib I. Eleg. 
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eb, Heel, m xdron]ew ins Toly is ze 
Our ie oin q iy wess, d Jurd nal. 


ASS. 


Whoever is willing to be farther inform'd concerning the Nature nd 
kinds of aa proſexct, may conſult Pauſanias (c), who has left Us ave 
ry particular Deſcription of thoſe in the Delphian Temple, which vr 
the richeſt of any in Greece. 5 

Before the concluſion of this Chapter, it will be neceſſary to q. 
ſerve farther, that by a very. ancient and univerſal Preſc iption the 
Tenths of many things were claim'd by the Gods. Hence the Greciay 
having driven the Perſians out of Greece, preſented a Golden Tripod p 
Delphian Apollo out of the Tenth; of the Spoils taken in the War. , 
we are informed by Diodorus the Sicilian (d). Another Example isth 
Golden Buckler dedicated to Jupiter after the taking of Tunagra, win 


this Inſcription, as we find it in Pauſania: (e); 


Nats d qrenay Xevoter Exe, c d Tape e 
Tn; Auxtd\artuon ns TVLpay dt 7 Tever, 

Ade an" Agytiur, Y Admaior, Y Idveoy, 

Tay Jixarar vizes givine Th Tonipe, 


Lucian mentions the Tenths of Spoils dedicated to Mars (F). Hande 
tas (g) ſpeaks of a golden Chariot and Horſes conſecrated to Palla) 
the Athenians with this Inſcription; Vn 

Eve BorwJov ν &xνν,νννν² u GJ eg 

IIe Adnvraroy try parry oy MH 

HeTup v4 Aveerrt Grd \ngeor EoCeoar fucew 
Tay ws JexdTiy Thanhnadt Td; d E3zoav. 


We find in Xenophon () that the Tenth part of the Product of a cer: 
tain Field conſecrated to Liana, was ſacrificed every Year. And in 
Pauſanias (i), that the Siphnians conſtantly preſented a Tenth part of 
their Gold Mines to Apollo. It was alfo cuſtomary for Kings to receive 
_ a Tenth Portion of the ſeveral Revenues of their Subjects. This was paid 
by the Athenians to Piſifiratus, the receiving whereof that Tyrant en- 
cuſes in his Epiſtle to Solen (I), as being not expended in his own 
Private Service, but laid out upon Sacrifices, and for other publick 
Uſes. The ſame Cuſtom prevailed in other Countries; whence Samuil 
deſcribes ſome of the Inconveniences, which the Jews were bringing 
upon themſelves by defiring a King, in the following Words (1) ; K 
will takethe Tenth of your Seed, and of your Vineyards, and give them t1 
Vi, Officers and to his Servants. He will take the Tenth of your Shet), 
ud ye ſhall be his Servants. So conſtant and univerſal was the cuſtom of 
paying Tenth; to the Gods and Kings, that SzxaJeura), and Sexaraniy!, 


pe 


(e) Phocicis: p. 624. Edit. Hanov. (4) Bibliothec. Hiſt. lib. XI. (e) E- 
liac. &. (F) Coe rn Saltatione, (g) Lib. V cap. LXXVII. (4) De 

expedit. Cyri lib V. (i) Phocicis pe 628. (k) Apud'Diogenem Lacertiun. 
(1) 1 Sam, VIII. 15, 17. 8 


1 


Collin 
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ger 7 Tenchu, are general Names for rend, Publicans, or Col. 
hors of Taxes; and J'irarwer, is equivalent to xai, Au- 
e, or Te h%,f e which Words fignifie to conſecrate, 
"ies, and Taxes (a). And that the fame was derived from the moſt 
jy times, appears from the wel-known Example of Abraham, who 
Ather all 10 Melchiſedeck, King of Salem, and Prieſt of the moſt high 
0 W . 


C 
Y the Grecian Prayers, Supplications, and Inprecations. 


HF Piety of the ancient Grecians, and. the honourable Opinion 
they had conceived of their Deities, doth in nothing more ma- 


1111 


TC —_— 


de to them; for no Man amongſt them, that was endued with the 
nalleſt Prudence, ſaith Plato (e), would undertake any thing of great- 


unce of the Gods; for this they thought the ſureſt means to have all 
he whole Nation of the Greeks, as well as by their Philoſophers, He 
Juced praying for ſucceſs to the Embaſſadors, whom the Grecian Chiefs 
vere ſending to Achilles. In the tenth Iliad Ulyſes enters upon his 


wedition into the Trojan Camp in the ſame manner. In the laſt 


venture himſelf into the Tent of Achilles to redeem Hefor's Body. 
\nd to forbear other Inſtances, the Heroes ſeldom engage with their 


vil or barbarous, to recommend themſelves to their ſeveral Deities 


: very Morning and Evening. Whence we are inform'd by Plato (a), 
Y 4 That at the riſing both of the Sun and Moon, one might every 
where behold the Greeks and Barbarians, thoſe in Proſperity, as well 
| WF as thoſe under Calamities and Afflictions, proſtrating themſelves, 
K and hear their Supplications. And to this Cuſtom Horace ſeems to 
bade in the following Words (e), 1 . 
1  Longas 6 utinam, du bone, ferias | N 

0 Præſtes, dicimus integt s 5 

5 Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi 

| Cum Sol Oceano ſubeſt. 

l, EE | 8 | | 


7 


— K 4 


or to gat her 


fetly appear, than in the continual. Prayers and Supplications they 5 


Tr or leſſer Moment, without having firſt asked the Advice and Aſſi= 
beir Enterprizes crown'd with Succeſs. And that this was practisd by 


ut in the moſt primitive times, is fully witneſſed by their Poets, and 
ther ancient Writers. Thus in Homer's ninth 11;ad; Neſtor is intro- 


uad priamus entreats the aſſiſtance of the Gods, before he durſt ad- 


nemies,, till they. have firſt. implored the Divine Protection and 


It ſeems to have been the univerſal Practice of all Nations, whether 


(o) Etymologici AuQor, Harpocration, Heſychius Suid. (b) Gen. XIV. FS 
, 20, (e) Timay, (4) De Leg bus lib. X. (e) Lib. IV. Od. V. VIE is 
„ * 1 ar” IT e That 
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the Evening. 


requeſt, than that the Gods would grant what was honourable in 
good for them, as Plato (a) witnefleth ; but Platarch (6) tells 5 
they added one Petition more, viz. That they might be able to ſys 


with the ſame Ceremonies, I ſhall treat of them both together. Pet 


on their Necks, which they did with a deſign to beget ReſpeT in tho 


41. They were commonly of Lawrel, or Olive; whence Stat ius (1), 


Leas, always green, and flouriſhing, whence Euripides (f) gives thaWmore 
e 


to have called it Aeouiy dS20 por puandd'©, the Tye without 4 Knit 
And from their being wrapped round, ſome think, that they we! 


7 (a) Alcib. II. (4) Infticur. Laconic. (e) Alexan. ab Alex. Gen. Dier. li 


5 * ) In LK. V. 3. (h) 8 
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That is, We pray for the Proſperity of Italy, both in the Morning, ang 


The Lacedamonians had a peculiar Form of Prayer, for they ney 
uſed, either in their publick, or private Devotions, to make any othe 


Injuries. The Athenions (e) uſed in their publick Prayers, to de, 
Proſperity for themſelves, and the Chiant; and at the Panatheng, 
Solemnity, which was celebrated once in five Years, the publick Cry 
er uſed to implore the bleſſing of the Gods upon the 4thenian; a 
Plat aan, Tk | | 

_ But paſſing by the ſubje& Matter of their Prayers, it is my rincip 
deſign in this place to deſcribe their manner of ſupplicating the God 
and becauſe they made their Supplication to Men, for the moſt pin 


tioners both to the Gods and Men, uſed to ſupplicate with pree, 
Boughs in their Hands and Crowns upon their Heads, or Garland; Mr ir 


to whom they made their Supplications, as Triclinius (a) in his Con 
mentary upon Sophocles teacheth us. Theſe Boughs are call'd by fever 
Names, as Handel, or AA oi ixeTHer, Ae Ives, and lx 


RS 4 
* 


Mite nemus cirta,.— . £7 
Vittate Laurus, & ſupplitis arbor Olive. 


About this Grove the peaceful Olive grows 
And ſprightly Lawrel, on whoſe verdant Boughs 
Wreath'd Garlands hung „ 


H. K 
Which Trees were chiefly made uſe of, either becauſe they were 
latter the Epithete of #1227 , never fading. Or becauſe the Lawie 
was a ſign of Victory, Succeſs, arid Joy; the Olive of Peace, and goo 


Will. In theſe Boughs they put Wool, which was not tyed to them 
but wrapped about them; for which reaſon the Tragedian (g] ſeems 


called by the Romans Vitta, or Infule , whence Virgil (h), * 


teme, quod ult 
Præferimus manibus vittas, ac 


ro | 

41. precantum. 
Let not the King deſpiſe us, cauſe we bear | ; 
This Wreath, the badge of Suppliants. "——— t. 


V. cap. XXVII. (a) od Tye: F i They 75 XII. (F) In Ine v. * 
neid. 1 V. 239. of _ 


* 
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by the Greeks they were term'd cσ²7uα⁰j in which 
11 thought to have uſed this Word (); ch Senſe Ho- 


rina] LN & yeeoly inc ANI 


or according to the old Scholia upon Sophocles (6) 5{un is to be in- 
erpreted 71 H ene ie To FRAND* certain Wool wrapp d about a 


they were doubtful whether they ſhould prevail or not, it was uſual 
otouch the Knees of the Statue, or Man, to whom they addreſs'd 
temſelves ; if they had Hopes, they touch'd his right Hand, but never 
te Left, that being thought unlucky ; if they were confident of Suc- 
6, they roſe as high as his Chin, or Cheeks. It was cuſtomary to 
duch the Head, becauſe that is the principal and moſt honourable 
Member in a Man's Body, as Euſtathius (e) thinks; or becauſe they 


1% Ned, for this was the manner of granting requeſts ; whence vp 
rin Homer (d) having granted Theris's Petition, adds, 


Eid”, 40 Tot K4QaAn Ka TAVELCOMM, open ve %. 
Tro 78 *& tives yer ννẽtbẽνt pryioy 
Tixuce; 8 » £10) TRAIVdY eeTOV, d a7 a7, 

& nN 
od &T*Ag)THTLY , J, Tu KEDRAY KATAVEUTY. 


But leaſt you doubt, if you can doubt a God, 
I'll clear all ſcruples by a ſolemn Nod, 
For that's with me a never falling Sign, | 
And do's performance to my Vows enjoyn. 5 8: 


he Hand they touch'd (e) as being the inſtrument of Action; The 
Knees, becauſe they deſired the Soul of the Perſon ſhould bend, as ir 
vere, and incline to theis requeſts, for that the joynts in that place are 
more flexible than in any other part; or becauſe the Knees are the In- 
truments of Motion, as if they requeſted the Perſon to beſtir himſelf, 


whlices attingunt; hæc, ut aras, adorant ; fortaſſe quis - ipſis ineſt vitali- 
x. By all Nations a ſort of Religious Veneration is paid to the Knees 
fMen; Theſe the Suppliants endeavour to touch; Theſe they adore 
n the ſame manner as they do the Altars of the Gods; perhaps be- 
guſe there is a ſort of lively vigour in them. Sometirhes they touch- 
I the Knees with one hand, and the Head, or Hands with the other. 
bus did Thetis by Jupiter, 6 


Heein d dviCn piyar l, die, 
Eveer i evevony Keyvid ny eg i E dAAGY | 
 AxggTati n19y01n monudeiggd\& owAvunu. 


() Iliad. d. v. 14. (On verſ. 3. Oedip. Tyr. (e In II. 7 p. 97. Edit 
Ay (a) II. d. v. 524+ (e) Euſtath. ibidem. 4 


. * 


en Bough. With theſe Boughs, and ſometimes with their Hands, if 


kfired the Perſon ſhould give his conſent to their Petitions annuends, 


ind walk about to effect their deſires. Whence, to uſe the Words of 
Pliny (F) hominis genibus quædam religio fo , obſervations gentium : hac 


f) Nat. Hiſt. lib. XI. cap. 
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I." "Got jo wee? abr navitero S Nee e i 
4 Sues, Steen d ut 0 eg N. — 
. ü Met | * ei 
Juſt had the bluſhing Goddeſs heav'd her head Altet 
From off the Pillow of her Saffron Bed, act 
When azure Theris Heav'n ward wing' d her flight, 
Adlon the ſteep Ohmpus did alight ; | 
Where ſhe All-ſeeing ove found ſeated high, 
Remote from each Inferiour Deity * 
Straight at his Feet her ſelf ſhe profit caſt, 
And with her Right-hand ſeiz d with eager haſte, 
His briſtly Beard; her Left his Knee embrac d. nt 
Rr oy Py. A 5 in 
2 Sometimes they kiſs'd the Hands, and Knees. Priamus in Home i Tt 
introduc d conching the Knees of Achilles, and kifing his Hands (s). find: 
£ Xeeoiy Axmni@ AdCs yevaTe, Y Kuce ee. 4 
And Uiyſſs reports, that himſelf, when a Suppliant to the King i 
Egypt, touch d and bid his Knees (5); | . E 
K. wes vive? id, à & iguod]eo, x;  inincer. 28 
If the Petitioners were very fearful, and the Perſons, to whom the 
addreſs d themſelves, of very great Quality, they kiſs d their Feet ; 
This kiſs the Romans call'd Labratum, and the old Gloſs renders it ci Whit 
** * gsi, N daras indy Beg, a Kiſr of a King. Sometimes the. of 
ils d their own Hands, and with them touch'd the Perſon. Anothe 
fort of Salutation there was, whereby they did Homage to the Gods 
viz. by putting the Lore ger over the Thumb (perhaps upon ti 
middle joint, which they us'd in counting the number ten) and thx: The 
giving a turn on their right Hand, as it Is in Plautus (c), 7 
Ph. guod f non affert, quo me vortam neſcio. * = 77 
Pa. Si Deos ſalutas, dextro uorſum cenſeo. dem 
Ph. But if he fail me, I known't which way to turn. a 
Pu. Turn! —— why you muſt turn toth' Right-hand, I conceiy we 
Ik you would reverence the Gods. { * 
Bometimes they proſtrated themſelves at the Entrance of the Ten Cod 


- Ples, and kiſs'd the Sacred Threſbold, To which Cuſtom Tibullus thu 
Dun ego þ merui, dubit em procumbere Tem lis, 
So generally was this Cuſtom of kiſing practis d by Supplicants, ! 
4 Euſtathins (e thinks the Word'Te5@xvyejy, to adore, was deriv'd flo 
nue, which ſignifies to Kiſh, ' . 


al. * * * 


o 


( Thad. 4. v 478; (604: F v. 479, () Curcul. Ad. I, Ser, 
(Y Lib. I. Eleg. V. (e) Ad Odyſſ. e. * 9 Ag N Anotbe 


1 
1 
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other manner they had of Supplicating, by pulling the Iairs off 
their Head, and offering them to the Perſon, ro whom they pray'd. 


After this manner did Aamemnon preſent himſelf before Jupiter, when 
tor had given the Grecians an Overthrow (*), 


Hedge e xeoanig megdAUurcs LAN 7 nota; 

T7 %% At | 
But the Celeſtial Jove preſents with Hairs, 

Which from his mangled Head with eager force he tears. 
| | H. H. 


They often cloathed themſelves with Rags, or put on the Habit of 
Mourners, to move Pity and Compaſſion. 
The Poſtures they us'd, were different. Sometimes they pray'd 
unding, ſometimes ſitting, but generally kneeling, becauſe that ſeems 
o bear the greateſt ſhe w of Humility ; whence the words yuya0s wm, 
Loma, and ſuch like, ſigniſie to Pray, or make Supplication. Pro- 
ation was almoſt as frequent as kneeling, The Poets furniſh us with 
innumerable examples of proſtration before the Images, Altars, and 
ſometimes the Threſholds of the Temples. Thus in Ovid t): 


U templi tetigere gradus, procumbit uterque 
Pronus humi, gelidoque pavens dedit oſcula ſaxo. 


of of Piety, 


* 


— procumbere humi proſtratum, & pandere palmas 


The Greek Scholiaſt upon Pindar tells us, they were wont to turn their 


Weſt, when to the Heroes, or Demigods. Others () ſay, they al- 
ways kept their Faces towards the Sun, that in the morning they turn'd 
4 to the Eaſt, at noon to the South, and in the evening ro 
the Welt. | | | : Sb 
be ſafeſt Place for a Petitioner, either to Gods or Men, (next to 
ie Temples and Altars) was the Hearth, or Fire-place, whither it 
was uſual to betake themſelves when they came to any ſtrange Place in 
Travel or Baniſhment, as being the Altar of Y:fta, and the Houſhold 
Gods. Whence Ulyſſes, being a Suppliant in the Court of Alcinous 
ling of Pheacia, is thus introduc'd by Hemer (a): 


I ag” ge] in” t ινj ey ovine, 
When they had once ſeated themſelves there, in the Aſhes, in a mourn- 


open their Mouths, neither was it the Cuſtom ſo to do; for thoſe 
Actions ſpoke loud enough, and told the Calamity of the Supplicant 


83 


16 


b. XII. cap. II. () Oayſ. f. v. 53: 7 
5 R ' "more 


Which practice is ridicul'd by Lucretins (, who ſays, that ir is 0 


Faces towards the Eaſt, when they pray'd to the Gods; and to the. 


ful Poſture, and with a dejected Countenance, they needed not to 


{*) Tliad. &. (1) ber e I. (||) Lib. V. (=) Calius. Rhod. 


25 in that poſture, proſtrated himſelf before the King's Houſhold Gods; 
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more movingly than 2 thouſand Orations: This we learn from py. 
tonius Rhodius (a), . 


Ta I" ave, I dtraudbt ig i571 d IS ar ig 
Ida, M Ted) x1 wyesls IxeTyn Tim), 


As ſoon as o're the Threſhold they can get, 

At Veſtas ſhrine in humbleſt ſort they fit; 

For there they're ſafe, and of want nothing know, 

Such Privilege our Laws the Poor allow. H. 


The Moloſfans had a peculiar manner of ſupplicating, different from 
that of all other Countries ; which was practis'd by Themiſtocles, when 
he was purſued by the Athenians and Lacedemonians, and forc'd to 
caſt himſelf on the Protection of Admetut, King of that Country; 
He held the young Prince (who was then a Child) in his Arms, and 


this being the moſt facred manner of Supplication among the 14 

Joſſians, and which was not to be rejected, as Plutarch reports (6). 
They that fled to the Gods for Refuge, or Help, us'd firſt to crown 

the Altars with Garlands, and then to make known their Deſires to the 


_ Deity, > 

Tldyms J Barbs 03 x97 Abi is, 

Lechs, ndfeit; M ego arm — 
And when with Myrtle Garlands he had crown'd 
Each Altar in Admetus Houſe, he pray d, 


H H. 


_ Sxith Euripides (c)., It was uſual alfo to take hold of the Altars, 25 
Virgil (d) witneſſeth, ws 


Talibus orabat dictis, araſque tenebat. 
Laying his hands on th' Altar, thus he pray d. 


 Whence Varro is of Opinion that Altars were call'd aræ, 9. anſæ, which 
word is us'd to ſigniſie any thing that may be taten hold of. It was 

alſo an uſual Geſture in praying, to lift up their Hands towards Heaven. 
Fldy]s; aydgam dvaltivouly mts yfigay tis I dN yts -. We ds 
all lift up our hands to Heaven, when we pray, ſaith Ariſtotle (e). The 

lame is afficm'd by Helena in her Prayer to Juno (F), 


Theſ 
—— bes, u De9s 5egvov AM 
Pemzyb', bs oincis agegoy muxlapate. 


e extended Arms, great Goddeſs, heay d 
Tow'rd thy Pavilion deckt with Aſteriſis. 


HR 


1 „ 3 


(a) Argonaut, lib. IV. (5) In Themiſto:le. (e) In Alceſtide. (d Fneid. 
IV, v. 219. (e) Lib, VI. De Mundo, () Exripid Hel. v. 1100. a 
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Whence it appears, that the reaſon of lifting up their Hands, was, 

chat they might hold them towards the Gods, whoſe Habitation is in 
Heaven. Homer every where mentions this porure, always adding 
wet, dvagur, when he ſpeaks of any one that pray'd to the Gods. 
And this Cuſtom was ſo univerſally receiv'd, that the holding up of 
Hands, is ſometimes us d to ſignifie Praying, as in Horace, 


Celo ſupinas fi tuleris manns. 


If to the Gods your Hands have been lift up. 


On the contrary, becauſe the Infernal Gods were ſuppos'd to have 


their Habitation beneath the Earth, it was uſual to pray to them with 
Hands pointed downwards. Sometimes the better to excite the at- 


i; faid to have been done by the Actors, when they pronounc'd thoſe 
words of Hecuba, wherein ſhe invokes the aſſiſtance of the Infernal 
Gods to ſave her Son Polydorus (gj: 1 | 


Q XH⁰e, Oe, 947% mid” $a, 


ground with his Foot, he recited the following Verſe out of the 
Lpigoni- „ 4 „„ 
Audiſne bæc, Amphiarae, ſub terram abdite (h). 


o beat it with their Hands. Thus the Mother of Meleager is intro- 
luc'd by Homer (i): = 

Iod 5 Y yaa mAvgoecny eoiy Al, 

KixAnaxso” Alder, Y emwnny Tlegorporaays 

Tlhegxvu xaI:Couen.— | os 
Laſtly, They who pray'd to the Deities of the Sea, expanded their 
ands towards the Sea. This we find done by Achilles in Homer, when 
& invokes Thetis (æ): as likewiſe by Cloanthus in Virgil (I): 


Ni palmas ponto tendens utraſque Cloant hus, 
Fudiſſetque preces, Divoſque in wot a vocaſſet: 
Dii, quibus imperium pelagi, &c. 


Theſe Cuſtoms are briefly explain'd by the Scholiaſt on the forementi. 


lus hei, d y Ts „ nn 
xeiegs cya govres wins VeTioyTe D. 


in the Verſe there cited. Tots 5 SwAzooius, To the Gods of the Sea, 


„ey pray'd thus: 


a 


le) Euripides Hecuba v. 79. () Cicero Tuſculan. Queſt, lib, II. () Iliad, 
V. 564. (t) Iliad &. v. 350. (J) Eneid. V. ver. 233. e 
35 . Lo 


tention of theſe Gods, they ſtamp'd the ground with their Feet. This 


Whence Cleant hem, cum pede terram percuſſiſſet, verſum ex Epigonis dix- 
iſs ferunt: Tis reported of Cleant hes, that having firſt ſtamp'd the 


When they lay proſtrate or kneel d upon the Earth, it was cuſtomary 


nd Verſes of Homers Ninth Iliad: Eo YovTul 3 ol Newks Tus geg · | 


ve Heroes 2 to the Celeſtial Gods, lifting up their Hands to Heaven, 


3 — # ö 5 — —— — 
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Tod 5 wyret giay ignore ens 09819, 

legs Danauwardrorim Extending his Hands towards the Sea. Tot; yy, 
X Die Nees miv Y, dg ddr on. But tothe SubterraneoucGyy, 
: rhey pray d beating the Earth, as is here done by Meleager's My, 
* Prayer being ended, they lifted up their Hand to their Mouth, zd 
4 kiſs'd it; Which Cuſtom was alſo practis'd by the Romans, Wheneye, 
they paſs'd by a Temple, and was accounted a ſort of Veneration, 2 
Alexander ab Alexandro informs us (a); and Lilius Gyraldus (b) tells us 
he hath gbſerved the ſame in Homer, and others. Whence Lucian in 
; his Encomium of Demoſthenes has theſe Words: Kay Tiw Yes To Sivan 
| mega v]C, "PIT, BG H mega endauCayy His Hand being li 
4 to his Moath, I did not ſuſpect that he was doing any thing but praying, 
nd again, in his Tra& concerning Sacrifices: O' 5 un, INA 
0:8, SM, wivoy Tu cure HEiav. The poor Man obtains the Fare 
the Gods, by kiſſing his Right Hand only, Whence it appears that the 
Hand, rather than the /efr, wes Fir on this Occaſion. Neither wis 
the palm, or inward part, but d o-&rdp; the back and outward part 
ol the Hand thus honour'd: For, to uſe the Words of Pliny (c, tnf 
&+ aliis partibus quadam religio: ſicut dextira oſculis averſa appetitur, 
There is a fort of Religion in other Members: as we find by the 
Cuſtom of kiſſing the back of the Hand. ps, PS: 
It will not be improper to obſerve in the laſt place, that ; va; 
C * © * As y N F e | 1 | 
0uonoyBamv of dvigumu SugamoTiens 4) BayC ag Gur AE 296 a. It 
was a common Opinion,” that their Prayers were more prevalent and ſucceſi. 
ful, when off-r'd in a barbarous and unkown Language: and the Reaſon af: 
fign'd for it was, that af mg& mu u did AN,, Cui pC t i e506 
5 Ta ovouare Tx,vmv* The firſt and native Language of, Mankind, thi' bar- 
barous and uncouth, yet conſiſted of words and names more agreeable to Nature 
(d). Whence it was cuſtomary for Magichon and thoſe who pretend- 
ed to have a more intimate familiarity with the Gods than other Men, 
to make their Petitions in barbarous and unknown Sounds. 


« . p28 


Sometimes, if they obtain'd their Requeſt, and it was a mattet of 


The | 
cles, a 
that! 
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catio! 
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" Confequence, they preſented to the God ſome rich Gift, or offer'da ©, 
Sacrifice in thankfulnefs for the Benefit they had receiv'd ; ſometimes Ml ' Bt: 
they related it to the Prieſt of the Temple, that it might be regiſtred, Tt 
as a Teſtimony of the Goodneſs of the Gods, and their readinels to Aﬀai 
hear the Petitions of Mortals, and ſend them Relief; and for an en- tio 
couragement to Men to make known their Wants and Deſires to the “ 

Deities, and to expect Aſſiſtance from them: on which account, zs Eu- 10 a 
fathiu has obſerv'd, all Prayers in Homer, the Petitions of which are e 
Juſt and reaſonable, are rewarded with a full and ſatisfactory Anſſſer. full o 

From the Grecian Prayers let us paſs to their Imprecations. Theſe . 
were extremely terrible, being thought ſo powerful, when duly pro- e in 

nounc'd, as'to occaſion the deſtruction not only of ſingle Perſon f . 
but of whole Families and Cities. The Miſeries which befel 4tr-u Wi ie 
Agamemnon, and others of that Family, were thought to proceed fim — 
5 5 LG fe CE CC GG — (s) 

() Gen. Dier. lib, IV. cap. XVI. (5) Syntagm. de Diis Gentium. 91 


00 Nr Hiſt. ib & l. cap & LV. co) ciemeni/ Alexandrinu Strom. Lp 
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the Imprecations of Myrtilus upon Pelgps their Anceſtor, by whom he 
was thrown into the Sea. Thus Lycophron (a): | | 


 degard ies dc. Le Ng tos ag, 


IVA KAT ee . 


The ſame Imprecations are likewiſe mention'd in the E/ era of Sopho- 


le, and the Oreſtes of Euripides. Tho' by others the Calamities of 


that Family are aſcrib'd to the Curſes of Thy:ftes Atreus's Brother, 


whence Thy:flee preces are us d proverbially for any dreadful Impre- 


| cations: As in Horace (b), Sk ; 
Miſit Thyeſteas preces. 


But the moſt dreadful Imprecations, were thoſe pronounc'd by Parents, 
Prieſts, Kings, Prophets, or other ſacred Perſons, Examples where- 
of may be found in Homer's Ninth Hiad, where Phenix relates, that 
the Gods would not permit him to have Children by reaſon of his 
Father's Imprecations (c): And afterwards that Meleager was deſtroy'd 
by the Curſes of his Mother (a): : e 


Er d ęοιτο wiTE9s x50 A@wuWOr, 1 e veoim 
Io a yuo' ned xgnyviTuo govoro 
Tome Y x, ain mAvg:gEnv geov david, 
K.xNijq cu Atdyp, 9 emuvny Tseoraovaan, 
| IIes vu ve Jeuov]o 3 qu pum X.0 ARE 
TIaid) Sul dv © of" neeopoims Feavvys 
ExAvey UE EeeCdogyy, aucinryy ime EY x0. 


Hence it was cuſtomary for Men condemn'd for any notorious Crime, 
to be publickly curs'd by the Prieſts. This befel Alcibiades, againſt 
whom, beſide Baniſhment and Confiſcation, the Athenians E xaymgy- 
du negrinnoio ayro ue lfeeis t ifeerag* decreed, that he ſhould be curs d 
by all the Prieſts and Prieſteſſes. Which Decree was obey'd by all, 
who then held that Office, exkept Theano, who profeſs'd her ſelf 


1d) 8 vamgay Iegeray vereu* ro be by her Office of Priefthood appointed 


1 Bleſs and not to Curſe. . | ; 

There is likewiſe frequent mention of Imprecations in the Roman 
Affairs and Authors. Thus when Craſi undertook that fatal Expe- 
dition againſt the Parthians, wherein he periſh'd, 6 AM gegodeg- 


Pay 2 TW ux, A nN qi. 1910 uhony, 9 To K egiart 7 5 


1s) aur, 6hIuwor x, xymarvduoy, dogs Emegro d νν,, wit av 


Y cer ers” Atejus running to the Gate of the City, placed there a Veſel 


full of burning Coals, upon which he offer d Odours and Libations, and pro- 
nunc d moſt dreadful Curſes againſt Craſſus, as he paſs d by (e). And we 


are inform'd by Pliny (F), that diris deprecationibus defigi, nemo non me- 


tut, Al Men are afraid of Imprecations. There being no way to avoid or 
expiate their direful Effects, according to Horace (g), 


1 — 


— — 


_—_— 


(s) Cafſandre.v. 164. () Epod. V. Ver. 86. (e) Ver. 455. (4) Ver.563. 


lib. XX VIIL, cap. II. (g) Epod. V. ver. 89. 
R3 Piri 


) Appianus in part hico. Conf. Cicero de Divine lib. I. Nat. Hiſt, | 
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Diris again vo: dira deteftatio WY. uh | 
Nulls expiatur vitims. 


And that the fame practice was us d in other parts of the World ap. 
Pears from the ſacred Writings: Wherein Jonathan, after he had 
gain'd a glorious Victory over the Enemies of his Country, is reported 
eo have been reduc'd to the laſt extremity by the Imprecations of 
Saul, his Father and King (a). And Joſhua is ſaid to have pronounce 
a ſolemn Curſe upon the Perſon, who ſhould rebuild Jericho (5) : which 
was fulfill'd upon Hiel many Ages after (c). Balaam the Magician way 
ſent for*by Balak King of Moab, to curſe his Enemies the 1ſ-aelites (d. 
The Patriarch Jacob is introduc'd diſtributing his Bleſſings to ſome of 
his Children (which was a cuſtom no leſs ancientghan the other) and 
his Curſes to Reuben, Simeon, and Levi (e). Noah, the Father of the 
New World, pronounc'd an Imprecation upon his Grand- ſon Canaay 
(J, which had irs effect a long time after. And the practice ſeems 
to have been deriv'd from the Curſes pronaunc'd by God upon Adan, 
and afterwards upon Cain. 


CH A F. VI 
0 the Grecian Oaths. 
Tt TAVING deſccib'd the manner of offering Sacrifices and Prayers 


to the Gods, I ſhall proceed in the next place ro ſpeak of the 
Honour pay'd to them, by uſing their Names in ſolemn Contracts, 


and Honeſty, or to puniſh their Falſhood and Treachery. This was re- 
ted a ſort of religious Adoration, being an acknowledgment of the 


u 
Omni potence,andOmnipreſence,and by conſequence, of the Divinity of 


the Perſon thus invok'd. Whence tho Poets deſcribe Mens reception 


into the number of the Gods by their being invok'd in Oaths. Thus 


Horace ſpeaks of Ceſar (g): 
Jurandaſque tuum per nomen ponimus ara, 
And Lucan of the Roman Heroes, who ſacriſic'd their Lives in the 
Civil Wars (: . „ 

Bella pares ſuperis facient civilia Divos: 

Fulminibus manes, radiiſque ornabit, & aſtris; 

Inque Deum templis jurab it Roma per umbras. . 
Adraſtus in Statius (i) compliments the Ghoſt of Archemerus in the 

ſame manner: My | 


captivis etiam jurabere Thebis, 


73 1 Sam. XIV. 24. () Joſh. VI. 26. (c) 1 Reg. 34. (4 Numer. XXII. | 
F, 6, &c. (e) Genes. XLIX. 3, 4.(f) Ibid. IX. 25, 26, 27. (g) Lib. II. 
| Epiſt. I. ver. 16. 2 Lib, VII. v. 457. (i) Thebeid, VII. 102. 


e* 


And 


Promiſes, and Aſſeverations; and calling them to witneſs Mens Truth 
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And the infpir'd Writers for the ſame reaſon forbid to ſwear by the 
Pagan Deities, and command to ſwear by the True God. Thus in 
Deuteronomy (a): Thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy God, and ſerve him, and 
ſhalt ſwear by his name. And in Jeremy (): How ſhall I pardon thee 
fir this? thy children have forſaken me, and ſworn by them, that are no 
cad. And to forbear other inſtances, the Wocſhipers of the true 
Cod are by David (c) deſcrib'd by ſwearing by him. | | | 
Oer, the God of Oaths, is by Heſiod (d) ſaid to be the Son of 
Eris, or Content ion; and Fables tell us, that in the Golden Age, when 
Men were ſtri& Obſervers ofthe Laws of Truth and Juſtice, there was 
no occaſion for Oaths, nor any uſe made of them: But when they be- 
an to degenerate from their Primitive Simplicity, when Truth and Ju- 
lice were baniſh'd out of the Earth, when every one began to make 
| advantage of his Neighbour by Cozenage and Deceit, and there was no 
Truſt to be plac'd in any Man's Word, it was high time to think of 
ſome expedient, whereby they might ſecure themſelves from the Fraud 
and Falſhood of one another. Hence had Oaths their Original. We 
xe told indeed by Clemens of Alexandria (e), that Chiron firſt invented 
Oaths ; but the meaning of that ſeems only to be this, that he firſt re- 
duc'd ſome of the barbarous Nations to a ſenſe of Religion and Virtue : 11.8) 
Whence it is added in the ſame place, that he taught them Nyg,oov:nvy 13 
Y Juorag IAE Juſtice and propitiatory Sacrifices. However that be, it 0 MOBI 
5 probable, that at firſt, Oaths were only us'd upon weighty and mo- A WEE 
mentous Occaſions, yet in proceſs of time they came to be applied to e 
every trivial Matter, and in common Diſcourſe ; which has given occa- {| ha 
ſion to the diſtinftion of Oaths into that, which was call'd O wegzas, and | 
us d only on ſolemn and weighty Accounts; and that which they term'd - "31108 
O wress, Which was taken in things of the ſmaleſt Moment, and was Te 
ſometimes us'd merely as an expletive to fill up a Sentence, and make 
around and emphatical Period. Some there are that tell us, the 0 
/ dpxG- was that, wherein the Gods, ess, that wherein Crea- 4 0 
tures were call'd to witneſs; but the falſity of this diſtinction doth e 
evidently appear by a great many Inſtano@QwhereofT ſhall only men- 1 
tion one, viz. that of the Arcadians, ani it whom the moſt ſacred. 4 nt 
and inviolable Oath was taken by the water of a Fountain call'd Styx, a. bj 
near Nonacris, a City, as He rodotus (F), or, according to others, a 1 NT 
Mountain in Arcadia; upon which account it was that Cleomenes the e 
Lacedæmoni an, to ſecure the fidelity of the Arcadians, had a deſign to 1 
carry the principal Men among them to Nonacris, and there to make them 0 þ | 
ſwear by this Fountain, tho' they had taken another Oath before, as } {8b 
my Author (g) hath related. It will not be wholly impertinent in 3 i j 
this place to mention the great Oath of the Gods by the Stygian Lake : — 
for Jupiter, as Heſiod (h) reports, 88 e e 


Au wh  YInts Ke weey 22 500. 
Ordain'd this Lale a ſolemn Oath ſhoul'd be 


To all the Gods. 


(a) VI. 15. (b) V. 7. (e) Pſalm. LXIII. v. 2. (a) Theogdn. v. 23 1. (e) Strom. 
| pag. 306, (f) Erato. (g Loc. citato. 1 Theogoniay, Which 


V mocrates he takes an O 
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Which is the reaſon, why ſome derive the word zynOO, an Oarh, fran 
Orcus, Hell. This Oath was invented by Jupiter, and preſcrib' d 
him to the reſt of the Gods, in honour of Styx; becauſe ſhe, with hy, 
Sons, came the firſt of all the Gods to his aſſiſtance in the War agzing 
the Giants; or, for that her daughter Vctoria was favourable to hin 
ſaith H:/od; or, becauſe he had quench'd his thirſt with her Waten 
in the Fight. If any God ſwore falſly by theſe Waters, he was dt. 
bar'd the uſe of Nectar, and depriv'd of his Divinity for an hundre 
Years; theſe Others reduce to nine, but Servins, out of Orpheus, en. 
luargeth them to nine thouſand, 5 
The God that was thought more eſpecially to preſide over Oathz 
was Jupiter; tho all the Gods ſeem to have been concern'd in then, 
for it was uſual to ſwear by them all, or any of them; and of ay 
perjur'd Perſon they ſpoke in general, that he had offended the God; 
of which there are innumerable Inſtances: But they were though 
chiefly, and more peculiarly to belong to Jupiter's care, and tho! per. 
| haps this may not appear (as ſome think it doth) from the word 51,. 
jurandum, which they will have to be fo call'd . Jovis jurandum, yet 
it will ſufficiently be prov'd by the plain Teſtimony of the Peet, thi 
faith (a), e 8 
2a 9, % pry 

OynTus T2fpidg n. 

And Jove, that over human Oaths preſides. 


| | * | 

The Gods, by whom Solon commanded the Athenians chiefly to ſwear 
in publick Cauſes, were three (%), wiz. I , KeSueoiCr, and Eze- 
x£51e:C-, or rather one Jupiter Ou, by three Names, tho' ſome 
make them to be three diſtin& Gods. Plato in his Euthydemre men. 
tions Apollp, Minerva and Jupiter. Demoſihenes alſo in his Oration 
againſt Midias ſwears by the ſame three Deities : but in another againſt 
by Jupiter, Neptune, and Ceres. And the 
other Gods: Sometimes by all theGods 
in General, ſometimes de twelve great Gods, as, ua my ον 
Sz : the Spartans uſually wa mw E, by Caſtor, and Pollux. The 
Womens Oaths were commonly by Juno, Diana, or Venus, or rj mw Sed, 
i. e. by Ceres and Proſerpina, which were appropriated to the Female 
Sex, according to Phavorinus (c), and never us'd by Men, except in 
Imitation of the Women. Not that theſe were the only Oaths usd 
by Women, for the contrary doth abundantly appear, but they were 
the moſt uſual ones, tho* they often ſwore by other Goddeſſes, and 
ſometimes by the Gods, as appears from Ariſtophanes. | 
Men generally {wore by the Hod, to whom the Buſineſs they had in 
hand, or the Place they were in, did belong; in the Market they uſually 
ſwore by Feuns Ayga©r, or Mercury ; Plough-men by Ceres; thoſe 
that delighted in Horſes, by Neptune. the At henians (d) alane of all 
the Greeks us'd to ſwear by Ie, and the Thebans commonly by Oſiric. 


rs a — 


(a) Euripid. Medeæ v. 170. (b) Pollux lib. VIII. cap. XII. (e) In voce Ni. 
(a) Alex. ab Alex. lib, V. Cap. . Gen, Dier. | : of 
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gometimes, either out of haſte, or aſſurance of their being in the 
igt or ſome of the like Reaſons, they ſwore indefinitely by any of the 
ods, in this manner, Own who ma FF ov which Form we find 
ted in Plato's Phædrus, and in Ariſtenetus's Epiſtle of Euxitheus to 
bear. Others, thinking it unlawful to uſe the Name of God upon 
rery flight Occaſion, ſaid no more than Nut pug 4, or, By, & c. by a 
digious Ellipſit omitting the Name; thus Phaworinur (a). Suidas alſo 
nentions the ſame Cuſtom, which (ſaith he) v9 uiler es eU cia 


{oney, and only allows it on two accounts: 1 ouy7ey ii d IX £45 
A 
H from the imputation of ſome wickedneſs, or to deliver your Friends from 


me great Danger. "ID which Simplicius in his Commentary upon 
Eridetus adds a third, wiz. To obtain ſome conſiderable Benefit for your 


wntry. P)thageras, as Hierocles (c) informs us, was very cautiobs in 


his Matter, for he rarely ſwore by the Gods himſelf, or allow'd his 
Kcholars to do ſo: inſtead of the Gods he advis'd them to ſwear by 
FT reurun; or, the Number Four, Taith Plutarch (d), as thinking 
the Perfection of the Soul conſiſted in this Number, there being in 
every Soul, a Mind, Science, Opinion, and Senſe. And 'tis reported 


ol Clinins the Pythagorean, that when he might have clear'd himſelf 


im a Fine of three Talents. he rather choſe to pay that Sum than te 


tike an Oath. Socrates told his Scholars, that Rhadamanrhus, the 


juſteſt Man that ever liv'd. had expreſly forbidden Men to ſwear by 


the Gods, but inſtead of them allow'd the uſe of a Dog, Gooſe, 


Ram, or ſuch like Creatures; and in Conformity to this Rule, that 
Philoſopher was wont to ſwear v F xwe, via, or Aumyoy, by aDog, 
Guſe, or Plane- tree. Zeno, the Father of the Stoicks, uſually ſwore 
Ih Tho x47 Tew 1 e. by a Shrub that bears Capers. In Ananius, one 


ſwears by Crambe, 1.e. Cole-wort, faith Cælius (e); the fame Oath 


occurs in Teleclidet, Epicharmus, and Eupolis, and it ſeems to have 


been us'd more eſpecially amongſt the Jonians. By which inſtances 


it appears, that tho the Cuſtom of {wearing upon light and frivolous 
occaſions was very common amongſt the Greeks, as may be ſeen in 
their Comedies and other interlocutory Diſcourſes, yet the more wiſe 
and conſiderate ſort, entertain'd a moſt religious regard for Oaths. 
Sometimes they ſeem entirely to forbid all forts of oaths, whether 
juſt or pnjuſt. To which purpoſe is that ſaying of Menander, 

| 55 i * 


Oęnο 5 gebe, % ugia; 0.1v nge 
And another of Cherilus, 
Oguoy 7* vÞ a uo 52200 EunWa, v , .. 


And, to mention no more Examples, the Scholiaſt upon Homer informs 
us, that the ancient Greeks did not aggmimus x7 V Oe wvral.am dc A 


(a) Voce Ma. h) V. Nai wel s. (c) In Pythag. Aur. Carm v. 2. (d) 


libro de Pact, Philoſoph. (s) Antiq, Leck ib. XXVIL cap, XVII, 


ures Men to a pious regard for the Name of God (b). Iſocrates in 
cu; forbids to ſwear by any of the Gods in any ſuit of Law about 


2 7 / 5 .* . . 
dar, N el Ng e UE) AGY miyPunoy derm ν eit her to vindicate your 
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ar, cui raſbly, and in common diſcourſe, ſwear by th 

m_ uſe of age tings The fame e e — 155 in 544 
Sometimes they ſwore by the ground they ſtood upon, as Hippy; 
in Euripides (6), : ne "Ig 


= x; dv xfovds dνννe. 
And by the ſolid Ground I ſwear. 


, 6. 
The m 
inds to 
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new of 
Dith; | 


Sometimes by Rivers, Fountains, Floods, the Elements, $ 

and Stars, all which they accounted very ſacred Oaths 65 8 
times they ſwore by any thing they made uſe of, as à Fiſher b 0 

Nets, a Soldier by his Spear, and this laſt was a very great Oath t 
that be true which (4) Juſtin hath reported, viz. That the Ancien 


paid Divine Worſhip to this Weapon; in memory of which in nanimc 

Ages it was uſual for the Statues of the Gods 18 bald a or be ure We 

Euſtgthius (e) writes, that Cæneus erected a Spear, and commindel . 
Eneas 


that it ſhould be worſhip'd as a God. Kings and Princes uſually ſworg 


by their Scepters, as we find every where in Homer; and thi 7 
thought a ſolemn Oath, becauſe the Scepter is a Badge nd Bag by g 4 
Regal and Judicial Power. | | = _ 

They ſwore alſo by Men; ſometimes by the Dead, of which Den- Inſtead 

t henes is a famous Inſtance, who in an Orationto the People of Athene; 

| ſwore by 78; & Magab vi, tloſe that valiantly loſt their lives in the Babette 
tle at Marat hon; ſometimes by the Living, and this was done either hy ted th 
their Somelet, Health and Safety; or Ax, their Misfortunes ; of ile 
their Names; or ſome of their Members, as their Eyes, right Hand ing 
eſpecially their Head, which was accoynted a very ſolemn Oath; N 

ä „ | f tems n 
ure g vt way ogrov rue. inform 


By my good Fathers Head, to me moſt dear, 
This binding Oath I ſolemnly do ſwear, | 
| ; Mr. Edw. Dechair of Linc. Coll, 


Faith one in Homer; and Helena, ſwearing to Menelaus, calls it Ayr 
dex, a ſacred Oath. | ” 


AN, &y1v Gexev 00v xg.e9. ,]. 
Let your vow'd Head this ſacred Oath confirm. 


| The 8 _ 8 the Head was accounted the principal 
and md6ſt noble part o an; or, as Hanſen: 
was the Hicoghabich of Health. 5 o 

Sometimes they ſwore by thoſe who were deareſt to them, as Par 
rents, Children, or thoſe they had an high eſteem for; ſo the 7:4a- 
goreans us d to ſwear by their Maſter Pythagoras; nor did they this, 
as thinking him a God, or Heroe, but becauſe he was a Perſon, whoſe 
Memory they thought deſerv'd a great Veneration, and whoſe Merits 
hath exalted him to a near affinity with the Divine Nature. 


— ] 


(e) Voce Net ue m. (b) Verſ. 1025. (c) Alex. ab Alex. Gen. Dier. lib. 
V. cap. x. (a) Lib. XIII. (e) In II. 4, ( Libro de Jurament Vong 
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The manner of taking Oaths, was ſometimes by lifting up their 
nds to Heaven; whence Apollo, in the Poet, bids Lacheſis 8 eg; ava- 
ju: tho Hanſenius is of Opinion that this Cuſtom was = 
original. Sometimes in the peyas igx&r, or Great and ſolemn Oath, 
hey laid their hands upon the Altar, as appears from that ſaying of 
cle who, being deſired by a Friend to take a falſe Oath upon his 
count, reply'd, That he was his Friend to the Altars, and no . 
likewiſe from the Story reported by Diogenes Laertius of Xenocratet, 
zho, being a Man eminent for a ſtrict and vertuous Life, was ſum- 
non'd as a Witneſs in a certain Cauſe, where having ſpoken what he 
1ew of the Matter, he went to the Altar to confirm his Evidence b 
Dith; but the Judges well knowing the Integrity of the Man, wit 
manimous Conſent bid him forbear, and gave credit to him upon his 
ure Word. Laſtly, To paſs by other Examples, the ſame Rite is 
{Fg Virgil at the celebrated League between Latinus and 
Enos (“) : hs 
Tango aras, medioſque ignes & numina teſtor ; 

Nulla dies pacem hanc Italis & fædera rumpet. 


Inſtead of the Altar, faith Pfeifer (a), ſometimes they made uſe of a 
done; for this he is beholden to Suidas, who hath taken it out of 


ted theſe words out of the Oration of Demoſthenes againſt Conon, Tov 7; 
2661100 199 t y H wm e N Ai dis, Y AFeαν e. i. e. And 


inform 'd us in his Comment upon this Verſe, 


Teydvei corvi 5 Yigg TH Aide πνννν,/. 
— we, tho' depreſs'd with Age, 
With mutt'rings near Tribunals ſtill approach. E. D, 


\nd the reaſon why it is ſo call'd, he gives in another place, where the 
median Calls it II era Stone, becauſe it ſtood upon a Rock; whence 


fthe Altar, in private Contracts, the Perſon ſwearing, according to 
he Roman faſhion, laid his Hand upon the hand of the Party to whom 
e ſwore: this Ceremony Meweclaus in Euripides demands of Helena, 


Em wie mois vos ids ins 98 (c). 


Tunite our Hearts, our Hands let's friendly joyn. 


I all compacts, and agreements it was uſual to take each other by the 
and, that being the manner of plighting Faith, and this was done, 


— 


Aibarneyſbus. le) Helen, v. 834. 


Pr. 2 


- — — 


later 


ritotle, and Philochorus, and for a farther confirmation of it, hath 


ringing all us who were preſent, one by one to the Stone, and there ad- 
juſtring the Oath to us, What is meant by this Stone, which Pfeifer 
ſeems not to have underſtood, the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (b) hath 


here he tells us, that by xi O is meant the BN, or Tribunal, in 
br, a publick Place where the Athenian Aſſemblies us d to meet. 


Naga Ta are thoſe that took, or impos' d an Oath in Pnyx. Inſtead 5 


() Eneid XII. v. 201. (a) Antiq. Græc. lib. II. cap. XXVII. (% in 
either 
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either out of the reſpe& oy had to the Number Ten, as ſome ſ) 


there being ten Fingers on the two Hands: or becauſe ſuch a Cy, * 
junction was a Token of Amity and Concord; whence at all friend 

Meetings the joyn'd Hands, as a deſign of the Union of their Soul 1 
And the Right-hand ſeems to have been us'd rather than the Leh 

| becauſe it was more honourable, as being the Inſtrument by whicy Mor 5744 

Superiours give Commands to thoſe below them; whence C-inaz, n that 

in an Epigram, faith, Twas impoſſible that all the Enemies in the cd, l. 

World ſhould ever prevail againſt Rome, by ef Wot: 

= &Yet u peivy | Norician, 

Seid onuairey Klone du πνιοπνtτι. ry 

| | os mix d, 

While God- like Ceſar ſhall a Right-hand have then pr 

Fit for Command. E. d. dat w 

| Brains 


Beſide this, in all ſolemn Leagues and Covenants they ſacrificd t 
the Gods by whom they ſwore, offering for the moſt part, either! 
Boar, Ram, or Goat; ſometimes all three, ſometimes Bulls or Lambz 
inſtead of any of them. Sometimes they cut out the Stones of the 
Victim, and took the Oath ſtanding upon them. A Ram, or Bout 
thus us d is properly call'd Toway. The Ceremonies were thus, they 
firſt cut ſome of the Hair off the Victim's Head, and gave part of it 
o all preſent, that all might ſhare in the Oath (a), 


Aero ow Wipanuy THUTE TEN Uh auTag EmETL 
Kiguts Tewwy x Ayaiay vOuermelgns. 
2 16. 


Next from the Victim's Head he cut ſome Hair, 
Which to the ruling Chiefs the Cryers bear. E. h. 


The Reaſon of · this Cuſtom Enxſtat hius explains from the following 
Verſes of Sophocles, = 


Kaas zug d he O. cu, Nord, 
Tevug & mw7G- sl nu D. | 
All ug 0mos ap mild" £20 Tue Toy, 


Curſes attend you, if e're falſe you prove, 
Your Days in bitter Sorrows may you live, FS 
And when Fate calls, (but may that lingring come) 
May your dead Corps no fit Interment find: 
Let now I Favours wiſh ; may your whole Race 
Plagues heap'd on Plagues vex, and at laſt cut off, * 
As I theſe Locks cut from the ſacred Head. Z. D. 


After this they invok'd the Gods to be Witneſſes of their Agreement, | 0 
and to puniſh the Perſon that ſhould firſt violate his Oath. This dons, WF W 
they kill'd the Victims by cutting their Throats ; | M 


4 8 


0 n. 7. 


— — "ar Act * — 3 a 


To, EY I ITT — Inn wad 
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vm go Me agyay a MART . 
Then with his piercing Sword their Throats he ſtabb'd. 


For U originally ſignify'd a Throat, as Eaſtat hius obſerves up- 
on that Place. Hence comes the Phraſe d ,“) mzurey, in Latin, Fat 


of Wotds, which both Perſons were to confirm with mutual Oaths, 


EGrecians and Trojans. 1 . . 
After this, they made a Libation of Wine, which was at this time 
mix d, to ſignifie the Conjunction and Concord between the Parties: 


that whoever ſhould firſt break his Oath, might have his Blood or 
Brains pour'd out in the ſame manner; as Homer (a) reports, 


Qlyoy ff. e xp MO dguad wiper Semdgomy, 
| Exy400, nd" ev youre te aierpevernar. 
Od os ms mote A q Tewar Te 
| Zev wid, wit, x) A Ti0l aMnoty 
 Oamriey ang! Way? de miihiveray, ©» 
Nat ger ry wigaAC rdund)s proty wi d d dirt, 


be 1 


Au, Y A, hA9gEs I" don Aνv iv. 


Others to Heav'n ſend up their fervent Prayers, 
And to th' Immortal Beings, who th' Affairs 
{ Of Mankind rule, an awful Worſhip pay, 
While Streams of pour'd out Wine dye all the Way, 
Thus they addreſs the Gods. 
Great, mighty Jove, and all ye Pow'rs Divine, 
Whoſe Juſtice ſuffers no unpuniſh'd Sin, 
Bear Witneſs to the ſolemn Vows we make, 
And grant, the Party which ſhall firſt them break, 
Whoe're it be, as now the Ground Wine ſtains, 
May fo o'reſpread it with their daſh'd out Brains. 
This light on them, and their Poſterity, 
And may their Wives to all Men common be. E. D. 


It was very uſua!, to add a ſolemn Imprecation to their Oaths : 
Which was done, either for the Satisfaction of the Perſon, by whom the 


Oath was impos'd : as in that of D:mUMres ; EI & wwogum, md wor 


$4.3 vom & SHoeud, EE ei If what I ſwear be true, 


| may I enjoy much Happin:ſs ; if not, may I periſh utterly. Or, to lay a more 


inviolable Obligation upon themſelves, leaſt they ſhould at any time 
repent of their Purpoſe, and take contrary Meaſures to what theythen 
reſolv'd upon. Upon which account it was, that the Phocenſians (6), 
who afterwards built the City Maſſilia in Gallia Narbonenſis, oblig'd 


0 Lad. citat. (b) Herodot. lib, I. & S:rabo. lib. IV. 


themſelves 


ſedut, i. e. to make a Covenant. This done, they repeated the Form 


ys appears from Homer's Deſcription of the Truce made between the 


then praying again to the Korg? they E it forth, requeſting, 


« 
- ad. 


the Vow, threw Wedges of red-hot Iron into the Sea; by which was 
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themſelves by an Oath, back'd with terrible Imprecations, neyg,, 
think of returning home; whence came the Proverb $axay 4p, , 
plied to Men under the Obligation of a ſtri&t Oath. 
Toreturn,the Fleſh on which they feaſted at other Sacriſices, was , 
this thought unJawful to be eaten; and therefore, ſaith Ruſtathius 5 
if the Perſon concern'd was at home, it was buried; for ſo Pian ſeen M-nonies 
to have done with his Victims in the Sacrifice before mention'd: hyp 
if the Party was a Stranger, chey threw it into the Sea, as Talthy; 
did by the Sow, which was ſacrific'd at one of gamemnon's Oaths, or 
diſpos'd of it ſome other way. Here it may be obſerv'd, that if any 
unſucky or ominous Accident happen'd at the time of Sacrifice, they 
uſually defer'd, or wholly refus'd to take the Oath,of which we hy; 
an Inſtance in Plutarch (b, who reports, that when Pyrrhus, Inf 
e kus, and Caſſander had concluded a Peace, and met to confirm it by fg, 
lemn Oath and Sacrifice; a Goat, Bull, and Ram, being brought out, 
the Ram on a ſudden fell down dead; which ſome only laugh'd at, by 


Theodot us the Prieſt forbad Pyrrhus to ſwear, declaring, that Heaven by 
that Omen, portended the Death of one of the three Kings, whereup. f Crim 
on he refus'd to ratifie the Peace. ON he Fire 
 Mexander ab Alexanaro (c), hath given us another manner of Sweze. Ws the $, 
ing, which was thus; They took hold oftheir Garments, and pointing Went wi 
a Sword towards their Throats, invok d the Heavens, Earth, Sun, and Hut all 
Furies to bear witneſs to what thy were about to do; then they Sz. Wouricd 
 crific'd a Boar-pig, which they caſt into the Sea, and this being done, 1 


took the Oath.*.. 1 8 5 | 5 
The ſolemn way of taking an Oath amongſt the Moloſſan, was, by 
cutting an Ox into ſmall pieces, and than ſwearing : whence any thing W 
divided into ſmall Parcels, was proverbially call'd Bg 6 Moxe7ay, 29 
Suidas (d), and Zenodotus (e) report. Eraſmus (F), inſtead of 305 , 
Molottorum, writes Bos Homolottorum, reading in the forementiond MW 7 
Authors , Owoao7ov, inſtead of g, d Menn. | 
Another manner of Swearing was, that deſcrib'd by Plutarch (g), 
who reports, that when the Greciars had overthrown, and utterly 
routed all the Forces of Xerxes,being fluſh'd with Victory, they enter'd 
upon a deſign of making a common Invaſion upon Perſia ; whereupon, ; 
to keep them firm to their Reſolutions, Aviſtides made them all ſwear WM Cuſt 
to keep the League, and himſelf took the Oath in the Name of the 4- your 
thenians, and after Curſes pronounc'd againſt him that ſhould break Ile Fire 
pf unde 
old, v 
lac'd : 
he Con 
pour fi 
beſter ; 
Innoce 
e cr1 
nigu 
Imput; 
thereb 


(a) 


ſignified, that the Oath ſhould remain inviolable, as long as the Irons 

ſhould abide in the Sea wighout ſwimming ; which Cuſtom is alſo 

mention'd by Callimachus, & ho, as he is cited by the Scholiaſt upon 

Sophocles (h), ſpeaks thus of the Phocenſians, 8 
Taxi une, Ke with yay ev and wh 

| + While theſe plung'd Irons the Sea's ſure bottom keep, 

There is alſo another manner of ſwearing mention'd by Plutarch in 


1 


* 5 —— 


() U. „ (5) Vita Pyrrbi. ( c) Lib. V. cap. X*(a) Voce Rs. (e) In 
Proverb, in Beg. (J) In Adagiis. (g) Vita Ariſtidis. (h Antigen. v. LA 
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Life of Dion, which Dion's Wife and Siſter ap: 9 upon Calippus 
e 4tbenian, being mov'd thereto by a ſuſpicion that he was privy to 
conſpiracy againſt Dion's Life. It was thus; the Juror went into 
Temple of Ceres and Proſerpina, or, as ſome ſay, of Ceres Theſe 
chorus, the Law-giver, where after the performance of certain Ce- 
monies, he was cloath'd i the purple Veſtment of the Goddeſs, and 
ding a lighted Torch in his Hand, as being in the preſence of the 
city, took the Oath by all the Gods in the World; this the Syracu- 
; accounted the moſt ſolemn and ſagred Oath that could be. 
Another Teſt the Sicil:ans generally made uſe of at Palice, a City of 
ily, where was a Fountain nam'd Acadinus, to which the Jurors 
ime, and having written the Oath in a Tablet, threw it into tho 


ater, wherein if it could ſwim, the Perſon accus'd was beliey'd 


oneſt; but if it ſunk, He was to be caſt into the Flames immediately, 
hich 8 from the Fountain: Thus Ariſtotle (a) and Stephanus the 
zantian (b). | | | | 
"Other ways alſo they had of clearing themſelves from the imputation 
Crimes. As when the Perſon accus'd crept upon his Hands thro 
he Fire; or held in his Hands a red-hot Iron, call'd in Greek Mud -, 
the Scholiaſt upon Sophocles reports; which was done by the inno- 


ent without any ſence of pain. Thus one in Sophocles (c) tells Creon, 


hat all the Guards were ready to take upon Oath, that they neither 
uried Polynices themſelves, nor knew who had done it; 


Hal d of wud eus agerv es dv, 
Kei vg dE ,t, x, Fees opuwuoTear, 
Ts wnre deju, u TY Turtidvas 
To meg yua Bbracvawn, wit HgjaTuus, 


There, Sir, we ſtood ready for all Commands, 
Fither hot Bars to take up with our Hands, 
Or paſs thro' Fires, or by the Gods to ſwear, 
That neither we the Body did interr, _ 
Nor privy to the wicked Action were. 
| E. B. 


Cuſtom not much differing from theſe, was praftis'd in this Iſland 
y our Saxon Anceſtors upon the ſame account, and was therefore call'd 
be Fire. Ordeal, for Ordeal iin 


lac d at an unequal diſtance from one another; this Ordalium, Edward 
he Confeſſor forc'd his Mother Emma to undergo, to vindicate her Ho- 
our from the Scandal of incontinency with Alwyn Biſhop of Mi- 
later; and by this Tryal ſhe gave a ſufficient Demonſtration of her 


nnocence; for having paſs'd over the Irons before ſhe was aware of it, 


ecryed out, When ſhall I come to the place of my Purgation ? And 
un gund the Wife of the Emperor Henry the Second, upon the like 


mutation, held a red-hot Iron in her Hand, and receiv'd no harm 


hereby. . 


8 — ü 


le) Lib, de Mirabilibus. (e) In Ilaxixn, (c) Antigone. v. 270. 
| | 1 | I ſhall 


Saxon ſignifies Purgation. The manner 
fundergoing this Teſt was thus; The Perſon accus'd paſs' d blind- 
old, with bare Feet, over certain Plough-ſhares made red-hot, and 
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I ſhall deſire the Reader's leave to mention but one ſort more of theſe 
Purgation-oaths, which is deſcrib'd by Achilles Tatius in his eighi 
Book, Of the Loves of Clitophon and Leucippe. It is this; Whey | 
Woman was accus'd of Incontinency ſhe was to clear her ſelf fio 
this Charge by Oath, which was written in a Tablet, and hung about 
her Neck; then ſhe went into the Watetzup to the mid-leg; wert 
if ſhe was innocent, all things remain'd in the fame manner as th; 
were before; but if guilty, the very Water, faith he, ſwell'd as it wer 
with Rage, mounted up as high as her Neck, and cover'd the Tablet; 
leſt ſo horrid and deteſtable a ſight, as a falſe Oath, ſhould be expose 
to the view of the Sun, and the World. Some other forts of O:the 
there were, of which a larger account might be given, had I not il. 
ready treſpaſs'd roo far upon the Reader's Patience : I ſhall therefore 
only add ſomething concerning their religious obſervance of Oaths, and 
ſo conclude this Chapter. | 
What a religious regard they had for Oaths, doth appear from this 
that £V0pxG-,or one that keeps his Oaths, is commonly us'd for cn, 
@# pious Perſon, as in Heſiod, | . 


Ove ns opens Niels SEM Uνα du. | 
Nor Juſt, nor pious Souls ſhall Favour have. 
Ariſtophanes (a) alſo has taken it in the ſame ſence, 
| __ a 7 igeig cVogus T6575» 
If you're with Juſtice pleas'd. 


On the contrary, when they would expreſs a wicked, forlorn Wretch, 
they call'd him 6Hogxop, perjurious ; which was the worſt and moſt in- 
famous Title they could tix upon him; whence Ariſtophanes () ſpeak- 
ing of Jupiter's Lightning and Thunder-bolts, which as ſome thought, 
were chiefly levelI'd againſt the wicked, faith, EI-7re Gd. Try one 
#5, If perjur dVillainsare indeed ſo liable to the ſtroke, how comes it topaſs that 
Cleonymus and Theodorus eſcape ſo well ? or that the poor Oak i: || 
often ſbatter'd to pieces, £ du 6mmagne, Since it can never be perjur a? 
Such as were common and cuſtomary ſwearers,the Athenians branded 
with the name of Ardetti, from Aędhñdòs, (ſaith Heſychius, and out of 
him Phavorinus, the name of the Place wherein Oaths were requiredof 
them, before their admiſſion to publick Oſſtes, as hath been obſery'd 
in another place. OR VV 
FPFoalſe Swearers were in ſome places puniſh'd with Death; in others, 
ſuffer'd the ſame puniſhment that was due to the Crime, with which 
they charg'd any innocent Perſon; in others only a pecuniary Mulct. 
But tho they ſometimes eſcap'd human Puniſhment, yet it was thought 
the Divine Vengeance would not fail to overtake them, and the Demi: 
always pretended an utter Abhorrence of ſuch enormous Crimes, of 
Which there is a remarkable inſtance related by Herodotus (e,: There 
was at Sparta a Man nam'd Glaucus, fam'd over all Greece for his Ju- 
Rice, and Integrity; into his hands a certain Mileſtan, fearing ſome 
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| (a) Pluto, (b) Nubibus. ( Erato. a pas 
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Danger at Home, and being encouraged by the Character of the Man, 
lepoited a large ſum of Money; after ſome time, the Sons of this 
loan came to Sparta, and ſhowing Glaucm the Bill, demanded the 
Money 3 Glaucus pretended he was wholly ignorant of the Mat- 
„ yet promis d to recollect with himſelf, and if he found any 
ling due to them, to pay it; to do this he took four Months time, 
nd 1 gain'd this delay, immediately took a Journey to Delphi, 
n purpoſe to ask Apollo's opinion, whether it was lawful to perjure 
-mſelt, thereby to fave the Money? The God mov'd with indig- 
ation at the impudence of the Man, return'd him this anſwer, 


u EmuwdtidY, 76 eU auTing, Khetop U 

Opxw vernmus 9 Yenuare οοονιι = 

Ours ere Hyams  % , Va d yd eg: 

A Op Tas L dvwvuuCr, id" tm years, 
Ouds bu xpainvs 5 He ,, Hoe N 
Suupdedas catcy wetlw; Y oixov o maya. 


No, Glaucus, no, I think you need not fear 
To bilk your eaſie Creditor, and ſwear 
He lent you no ſuch ſum ; you'll gain thereby, 
And this conſider d you may Death defie, 
Death of the Juſt alike an Enemy, - 
But know, that Orcys has a Monſter Son 
Ghaſtly of ſhape, who ever haſtens on 

To ofretake Perjuries ; He'll nere forget 
Your hainous Crime, but with revengeful Hate 
Send Loſſes, racking Pangs, deſtructive Woe, 
Till He your ſelf with your whole Race undoe. 


E b. 


This prediction was fully accompliſh'd in Glaucus,*notwithſtanding 
he afterwards reſtor'd the Money; for his whole Family was in a few 
I Generations utterly extin&, and ſo became a memorable example of 


Divine Vengeance. But tho' all the other Gods took upon them ſome- 


times to puniſh this Crime, yet it was thought in a more peculiar man- 
ner to be the care of Jupiter, ſirnam'd Ogxu&-: and Payſanias reports, 
that in the BeAgevTnezoy, or Council-Hall, at Olympia, there was a Statue 
of Jupiter with a Thunder-bolt in each Hand, and a plate of Braſs at 
his Feet, on which were engraven certain Elegiacal verſes, compos'd 
on purpoſe to terrifie Men from invoking that God to witneſs any 
Untruth. Beſide this, the perjur'd Perſons were thought to be haunted 
nd diſtracted by the Furies, who every fifth day in the Month made 
i Viſitation, and walk'd their Rounds for that purpoſe, according to 


Heſiod, | | 


Ey T6 I ea Be dupmdev 
| Opnuy mwvusvay, 3 Eeis This Th bHophos (a). 


" IEA 
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| (s) Halen, v. 40. 
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All other Days the Furies quiet reſt, 
Only on Fifths the Perjur'd they moleſt, 


Revenging Orcus, Orcus the fure Bane 
Of all that dare his Deity profane. 
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Whence Agamemnon ſwearing that he had never known Briſcis, calbd 
the Furies to bear witneſs, 


—— Eeuvvves, a d van your 
; , / en / 1 
Ard ęcrus TIvVuyTU) ö, Tg * ion ee. 


Th' Infernal Furies I to witneſs call, 

By whoſe Diſtra&ions perjur'd Villains fall. E. d. 
T ho' the Puniſhment here meant by Homer, ſeems to have been inffig. 
ed after Death, becauſe he faith vp yaray av3ewnes, &c. or, the Men 
under the Earth; and that this is the meaning of that place doth appeat 
from another Oath in Homer, where the N e Gods are invok d af. 
ter this manner, | 


f ei \aiveg)e aH ot 
Ard ęanss nyc, d, Tis * Cmoghov cud rye 


—— witneſs, ye Infernal Powers, 
Who Souls below torment for breach of Oaths, 


E. H. 


Yer ſome in that place read yaudyrts, and then the meaning of it 


will be, That the Souls of deceas d Perſons are employ'd in torturing perj ud 


Villains. | 
In ſome places, even inſenſible Creatures were thought to take Re- 
venge for this Crime, for it was generally believ'd in Arcadia, that 
no Man could forſwear himſelf by the Waters of Styx, without under- 
going ſome ſevere and remarkable Puniſhment ; and it is reported of 
the ſubterranean Cavern ſacred to Palemon at Corinth, that no perjur d 
Perſon could fo much as enter into it, without being made a memo- 
rable Example of Divine Juſtice. In Sicily, at the Temple of the 
Palici in the City Palice, there were certain Crateres, Fonts, or 
Lakes, (for ſo ſometimes they are call'd) named Delli, out of which 
there continually iſſued Flames, and Balls of Fire, with boyling and 
ſtinking Water; and thither People us d to reſort from all Quarters 
for the deciding of Controverſies: if any one ſwore falſly near theſe 
Fonts, he was preſently ſtruck either Blind, Lame, or Dead in the 
Place; or was ſwallow'd up, and drowned in the Lakes. But of theſe 
mention has been made before (a). T4 | 
Notwithſtanding theſe,and other Inſtances of the Divine Diſpleaſure 
at this Crime, and the Scandal and Infamy of it, yet was it ſo much 
prattis'd by the Grecians, that they could never avoid the Imputation 


(a) Conf. præter Ariſtotelem & Stephanum ſupra laudatos , Diodort! 
Siculus, lib, XI, Macrobius Saturnal, lib, V. cap. XIX,  _ 
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FTreachery and Perfidiouſneſs ; infomuch that Græca Fides came to 
e proverbially applied to Men, that were wavering, inconſiſtent, and 
| [to be truſted, or relied upon; Plautus, in his Play call'd 4/ina- 
4, by Græca fide mercari, means to buy with ready Mon-y, as tho' with- 
ut that a Grecian was not to be medled with; his words are theſe, 


Diem, aquam, Solem, Lunam, noctem, hec argento non emo 
Cetera, que volumus uti, Græca mercamur fide. 


buy not Day, nor Water, nor the Night, 

Nor will my Gold the Sun, or Moon procure ; 

All other things, yet firſt I pay it down, 
Right Grecian like, for Money I can have. „ 


1 likewiſe, in his Oration for Flaccus, ſpeaks after the ſame manner, 
| That Nation (ſays he) never made any conſcience of obſerving their 
Oaths. And their own Country-man Euripides affirms no leſs: 


lids EMas oidvy 5 u. | 
No ſparks of Honeſty Greece ever had. 


Mind Polybius yet more fully in the ſixth Book of his Hiſtory, © Amongſt | 

the Greeks, (ſays he) if you lend only one Talent, and for ſecurity 
have Ten Bonds, with as many Seals, and double the number of 
F Witneſſes, yet all theſe Obligations can ſcarce force them to be ho- 
F neſt. Yet Auſonius had a better Opinion of them, unleſs his words 
vere Irony and ridicule, when he ſaid to Paulus, On 


Nobiſcum invenies xaTewomua, fi libet uti 
Non Pena, ſed Græca fide. 


At my Houſe too, promiſe you'll honeſt be, 


A wanton Myſe's T rifles you may ſee. Z. D. 


The Theſalians in particular, were infamous fois Vice; whence, as 
lmodotus hath inform'd us, by OzcnAay vowroue, is meant Fraud and 
eceit ; and the other Proverb, viz. Oeñla xD 56917 we, ſeems to have 
dts riſe from the treacherous and double Dealing of the Theſalians 
ich their Confederates; a memorable inſtance of which we have in the 
eldonneſſan War, where in the midſt of a Battel they turn'd Sides, 
d deſerting the Athenians, went over to the Lacedemonians: which 
ton ſeems more probable than that mention'd by Zenodotus, wiz. 
Licir folemn Vow of an Hecaromb of Men, made every Year to Apol- 
without any deſign of ever paying it; which they did in imitation 
f their Fore-father Theſalus, who made ſuch a Vow to Apollo, but 
onſidering how impious and unpleaſing to the God it was like to be, 
egletted the performance of it. The Locrians were no leſs infamous on 
eſame account, whence thoſe Proverbial Sayings, AIxegt Ts Twine 
v1 and, AoxeSy own, do uſually denote fraudulent Perſons and 
lattices, as we learn from Zenodotus. And the Lacedemonians, as they 
ere the moſt renown'd of all the Grecians for their Valour, Tempe- 
| | | 8 2 | rance, 
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ance, and other Virtues, ſo were the moſt ſcandalous for their Tir 
chery, and Contempt of Oaths ; whence they are by Lycopiry 0 
call d Aiuvne Which the Scholiaſt upon that place expounds, Jud : 
%; ater, i. e. lyars, and deceitful; and by Euripides (b), = "1 


, v/ ; 
Zu ug wormu, Sona EerevVucsTt 
Spartans, fam'd ever for baſe Treacheries. 


Ariſtophanes ſpeaks yet more fully, when he tells us, They neither ac 
_ Counted Altars, Promiſes, nor Oaths ſacred. His words are thaſe, 
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thing 1 


Ojo ver Bout, STE Tits, MY JonO- wer. 
Who neither Altars, Oaths, nor Truſt revere. 


And that this was no Calumny, may farther appear from the 4h 
of Lyſander, one of their moſt eminent Generals, R yp) wi 
E 45 69)81015, MAIL; *) deR. Boys, ſaid he, are to be deceiv'd yi. 
Dice, but Encmies with Oaths. Tho' others will have this to be he 
Saying of Dionyſius the Tyrant (c). However that be, 'tis certain the 
Lacedæmonians, tho' perhaps more juſt and punctual in privite Afﬀiirs| 
had very ſmall regard for Oaths in publick Buſineſs, Their Gre: 
ee feems to have thought it but a weak Obligation, whenever jr 
ood in competition with the Publick Good, that great Mark, to 
which they thought all their Actions were to be directed; inſonuchff 
that, as Plutarch (d) afficms, to ſerve their Country was the Principle 
and Spring of all their Actions, nor did they account any thing juſt of 
unjuſt, by any meaſures but that. %%% 
The Athenians ſeem to have had a greater regard for honeſty, as may 
2ppear from the ſtory of Themiſtocles in Plutarch; for He telling the 
People He had form'd a Deſign, which, if accompliſh'd, would be very 
_ advantageous to the Common-wealth, but might not, at this time, be 
communicated to the whole Aſſembly ; they order'd him to impart it 
to Ariſtides in private, who having heard the Matter, came and re. IT v 
ported to the People, that it was indeed a very beneficial Contrivance, co. 
but withal the moſt wagyſt in the World ; whereupon they immedi. Wrorc 
ately commanded Tο les to deſiſt from his Intention. Divgenian, and I 
in his Book of Colleckionl, tells us, that Au warms, was taken for a Mi fever 
ſincere, and uncorrupt Witneſs; as alſo A743 ag, for a true, honeſt, Mf T! 
and untainted Faith: And tho' ſome would have this Proverb taken MW); 0! 
from the Goddeſs Fides, who had a Temple at Athens mention'd by Wire! 
Plautus(c) ; and others not from the Manners of the People, but the ¶vbic 
nature of their Soil, which was ſo unfruitful that it brought forth juſt tur 
as much as was Sown, and no more, whence Attica fides, is applied WM Obſe 
to any Man that reſtores all that he was entruſted with; yet Felle Wfnth 
Piaterculus (F) aſſures us, it was taken from their Faithfulneſs, and the ] 
unſhaken Loyalty to the Romans ; whence Attica des, is by Flaccus (g liver 
call'd certa; by Horace {h) impolluta; and by Silius (i) Pura. Not. obſer 
withſtanding this, their Honeſty was not fo firm, but that it might Wotbe: 


— 


Wy Caſſandr. v. 1124. () Andromach. v. 445. (e) Ma. ab Alex. lib. V. Pein 
cap. X. (4d) Vita Aageſilai. (e) In Aulul. 67 ) Hiſtor, lib. I. (g) 449% Argi 
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hmetimes be ſhaken by the alluring and ſpecious Temptation of the 
publick Good. I will conclude this Chapter with an inſtance of this, 
aken out of Plutarch (a), which is the more remarkable, and more 
F:learly evidences the Diſpoſition and Temper of that State, becauſe it 
vis approv'd by the Conſent of the People, and put in Execution by 
friftides, A Man of greater renown for Juſtice and upright Dealing, 
thin any that City ever brought forth. He, when the Grecians (after 
they had utterly routed all the remainders of Xerxes's numerous Ar- 
ny) deſign'd a common Invaſion upon Pera, took a folemn Oath in 
the Name of the At henians to obſerve the League; but afterwards, 
when things were brought to ſuch a paſs, as conſtrain'd them to go- 


nience required. Upon the whole Matter, Theophraſtus tells us, (ſaith 
put arch) that this Perſon was in his own private Affairs, and thoſe of 
his Fellow-Cirizens nicely juſt, bur in publick Matters did many things 
cccording to the State and Condition of his Country, for whoſe ſake 


was reported of him, that to one who was in debate, Whether he 

fhould convey a certain treaſure from Delos to Athens, contrary to the 
League, at the perſwaſion of the Samians, He ſhould ſay, That the 

bling was not juſt, but expedient. | | 
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CHAP. vil - 
Of the Grecian Divination, and Oracles in 
5 general. 


converſe familiarly with ſome Men, whom they endow'd with ex- 
trordinary Powers, and admitted to the knowledge of their Counſels 


general Name for all ſorts of Divination, and ſignifies the knowledge 
of Things obſcure, or future, which cannot be attain'd by any Ordina- 
ry, or Natural Means. It is divided by Plato (0), (who is follow'd 
herein by Ariſtotle, Plutarch, and Cicero) into two Species, one of 
vhich iscall'd &, Adi, and naturalis, i. e. unartificial, or 
natural Divination, as not being attain'd by any Rules, Precepts, or 


farther Care about it, than to purifie and prepare himſelf to receive 


obſerving external Signs, or Accidents ; ſuch were the $Sibyls, and 


under this Species becauſe in them Revelations were made without any 
Pains, or Art of the Dreamers; but herein lyes the miſtake of this 
Argument, that not the Dreamers, but the Interpreters of Dreams 


{p) Vit. Ariſtidis, (b) Phedr, — — 


Wrcm with a ſtronger Hand than was conſiſtent with it, advis'd them 
to throw the Perjury upon him, and manage Affairs, as their conve- 


He frequently committed Acts of Injuſtice. Then he adds, that it 


I was a receiv'd Opinion in all Ages, that the Gods were wont to 


ind Deſigns. Theſe are by the Greeks call'd yayras, and warn isa 


Obſervations, but inſpir'd into the Diviner, without his raking any 


the Divine Afatus. With this ſort were all thoſe endued, who de- 
liver'4 Oracles, and fore-told future Events by Inſpiration, without 


other Enthuſiaſts. Some there are, that reduce Divination by Dreams 


— — — — 
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were the Diviners; and that their skill was the effect of Art and Ov mal 
ſervation, is evident from the many Books written upon that Subj.o dor 5. 
and the various Signs deliver'd in them to make ConjeQures by; worth! 
like manner, it was not ſo much the buſineſs of an Augur to ſce tel r 
Birds of Divination, which might caſually happen to any rude and u r ch. 
Skilful Perſon ; but after he had ſeen them, to interpret what was pot. ble to 
tended by them. | 1 Thi 
Theſe therefore, with others of the like Nature, are to be refer do Orachk 
the ſecond Species of Divination, call'd Te941x4, or Artificial, because eſtab] : 
it was not obtain'd by immediate Inſpiration, but was the effect offer d 
Experience and Obſervation ; as Sooth- ſay ing: or depended chiefly Mil 1 
upon human Art, Invention, or Impoſition, which nevertheleſs ug ask 
not ſuppos'd to be altogether deſtitute of Divine Direction and Com due 
currence; ſuch was Divination by Lots. . ellen 


I ſhall begin with the firſt ſort of Divination, as having a more im. It to 
mediate dependance on the Gods; and firſt with the nobleſt part of i ¶ te ot 
I mean Oracles, which are call'd in Greek x enouo?, xenquedtas, Ne, her 
Led) uae, Cie U var, Tromesma, v m, JET pam, KC. The In. ere 
rerpreters, or Revealers of Oracles, yenounogr, &c. The Conſulters the gr 
deo &. The Places, in which they were deliver'd, x WM *2Y,% 
Aal) ei a, &c. Some of which Names were alſo applied to other ſorts Ml ed! 
of Divination. 5 
Of all the ſorts of Divination, Oracles had always the greateſt Re. Nc d 
pute, as being thought to proceed in a more immediate manner from e | 
the Gods; whereas others were deliver'd by Men, and had a greater As 
dependance on them, who might either out of Ignorance, miſtake, or I tber. 
out of Fear, Hopes, or other unlawful and baſe Ends conceal, or be- Pale 
tray the Truth; whereas they thought the Gods, who were neither I lis A 
obnoxious to the Anger, nor ſtood in need of the Rewards, nor card ficull 
for the Promiſes of Mortals, could not be prevail'd upon to do either WM Me © 
of them. Upon this account, Oracles obtain'd ſo great Credit and that 
Eſteem, that in all Doubts and Diſputes their Determinations were 
held ſacred and inviolable ; whence as Srrabo (a) reports, vaſt numbers W Mots 
fock d to them to be reſolv'd in all manner of Doubts, and ask Coun. MW Was! 
fel about the management of their Affairs: inſomuch that no Buſineſs this 
of great Conſequence and Moment was undertaken, ſcarce any Peace 
concluded, any War wag' d, any new Form of Government inſtituted, 
or new Laus enacted, without the advice and approbation of an Oracle; 
Craſus (b), before he durſt venture to declare War againſt the Per. 
ans, conſulted not only all the moſt famous Oracles in Greece, but ſent 
Embaſſadors as far as Libya, to ask advice of Jupiter Hammon. \i- 
uo (c), the Grecian Law-giver, convers'd with Jupiter, and receiv'd 
inſtructions from him, how he might new model his Goverment. I. 
exrgus alſo made frequent Viſits to the Delphian Apollo, and receiv'd 
from him that Plat-form, which afterwards he communicated to the 
Lacedæmonians. Nor does it matter whether theſe things were really 
true or not, ſince tis certain they were beliey'd to be ſo; for hence 
appears what great Eſteem Oracles were in, at leaſt amongſt the Vulgar 
| fort, when Law-givers, and Men of the greateſt Authority were forc'd 


1 


. K 
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o make uſe of theſe Methods to win them into Compliance. My Au- 
thor goes yet higher, and tells us, that inſpired Perſons were thought 
worthy of the greateſt Honour and Truſts; inſomuch that ſometimes 
we find them advanc'd to the Throne, andinveſted with Regal Power ; 
for that being admitted to the Counſels of the Gods, they were beſt 
able to provide for the Safety and Welfare of Mankind. 


Oracles) in no ſmall ſtead ; for finding their Credit thus throughly 
efabliſh'd, they allow'd no Man to conſult the Gods, before he had 
offer d coſtly Sacrifices, and made rich Preſents to them: Whereby 
t came to paſs, that few beſide great and wealthy Men were admitted 
to ask their Advice, the reſt being unable to defray the charges re- 
quired on that account; which contibuted very much to raiſe the 
eſteem of Oracles among the common People; Men generally being 
| zpt to admire the things they are kept at ſome diſtance from; and, on 
the other hand, to contemn what they are familiarly acquainted with. 
Wherefore to keep up their Eſteem with the Better ſort, even they 


the greateſt Prince could purchaſe, nor Perſons of the greateſt Quality 
| any ways obtain an Anſwer. Alexander himſelf was peremptorily de- 
nied by the Pythia, till ſhe was by down-right force compell'd to aſ- 
| cend the Tripus, when finding her ſelf unable to reſiſt any longer, ſhe 


cry'd out Ayixn/ & d, Thou art invincible; which words were thought a 


very lucky Omen, and accepted inſtead of a further Oracle. 

Asto the cauſes of Oracles, it has beendiſputed whether they were 
the revelations of Demons, or only the deluſions of crafty Prieſts. Van 
Dale has wrote a large Treatiſe in defence of the latter Opinion; but 
his Arguments are not of ſuch force but that they might without dif- 
ficulty be refuted, if either my Deſign requir'd, or Time permitted 
me to anſwer them. However that be, it was the common Opinion, 
that Jupiter was the firſt Cauſe of this and all other ſorts of Divination; 


'twas He that had the Books of Fate, and out of them reveal'd either 


more or leſs, as he pleas'd, to inferior Demons ; for which reaſon he 
| was firnam'd TIayoppaiCy, as Euſtathius tells us in his Comment upon 
this verſe of Homer (a), 


Ex Tavoupu/p Znyl pe7eocov Aaucls 


—— then at the holy Fane _ 
To mighty Jove was the glad Victim ſlain, 
To Jove from whom all Divination comes, 
And inſpir'd Oracles unriddle future Dooms. H. H. 


Of the other Gods Apollo was reputed to have the greateſt skill in mak- 
ing PrediQtions, and therefore it was one of his Offices to preſide over, 


and inſpire all ſorts of Prophets, and Diviners ; but this was only in 


ſubordination to Jupiter, and by converſe with, and participation from 
him, as Eſchylus (B) gives us to underſtand, when he faith, 


1 


n — — 


(ea) Iliad. 9. 250, (6) Sacerdotibus. : 


* 


This reputation ſtood the Prieſts (who had their dependance on the 


were only admitted upon a few ſtated Days; at other times neither 
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Send, quickly ſend, for ſo by Jove inſpir'd 
 Phebus commands. | WH. 
On the ſame account, in another place (a), when he brings in h 
commanding Men to reverence his own Oracles, He adds, They my} 
alfo pay due reſpect to thoſe of Jupiter, without mentioning any of 
the other Prophetick Deities ; His words are theſe, 


Ken 74 xenouis The is Te, Y Olds 
TapCev ,h. 

To mine, and Jove's moſt ſacred Orac)ee 
Pay due Obeyſance. 


H. H. 


Others report, that Apollo receiv'd the art of Divination from Pay 
(5), others will have him inſtructed by Themis (c), others by Glauy; 
(a). Laſtly, Some were of Opinion, I Agανν. Obegriay eval uric 
ah, TOMS (4a [eids Y” eUpeTIV That the heavenly Venus wa: 
the Mother of the Univerſe, aud the inventor of all ſorts of Divination and 
Prognoſtication. 5 | | | 
The manner of delivering Oracles was not in all Places, nor at all 
Times the ſame ; in ſome Places the Gods reveal'd them by Interpre. 
ters, as did Apollo at Delphi ; in others, more immediately, giving 
anſwers themſelves, which they either pronounc'd viva voce, or re- 

turn'd by Dreams, or Lots, (the former of which were ſuppos'd to be 
inſpired, and the latter directed by the Gods) or ſome other Way. 
The Oracles which rhe Gods themſelves pronounc'd, were term'd 
Xen9urt avmipore, thoſe which were deliver'd by Interpreters,” en u 
<9 At ſome places, ſeveral ways were us'd ; for inſtance, they 

who conſulted Jrophonius, after having propos'd their Queſtions, firſt 
receiv'd an anſwer in a Dream; and, if that was obſcure, and hard to 
be underſtood, had the meaning of it interpreted by Men kept for 
that purpoſe, and inſtructed in that Art by the Deity : Several other 
ways alſo this God us'd to give anſwers to Enquirers, as Paufanizs re- 
ports in his Deſcription of Bæotia; and in another place (e), the ſam: 
Author mentions theſe Heroick Verſes, as ſpoken by Trophoniuc : 


Tlety be} ovuCantev £xdbegts Hong Teamuoy, 
4 4 * 3 4 3 0 * 7 
Ac ids, Mu ]es S, Tl airam wa 
* / ; , 3 \ * , 
Foes Aerulyns Me-, ea rag £0 Tu 
Apdpoy dVTuEveuy eh geg dαν ,d. 


Let not the bloody Enſigns be diſplayd, 
Nor leaſt attack upon your Foes be made, 


— 
r — 


(a) Eumenidibus. (b) Apellonius Argon. lib. III. (c) Orpheus hy mno in 
Themigem ver. 6, (4) At henæus lib. VII. (e] MH nie. = 
bk | 1 T0 Before 
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Before an ample Trophy you erect, 

And to my hallow'd Shield pay due reſpeQ, 

Which in the Temple to my growing praiſe 

The valiant Ariſtomenes did raiſe: | 

Thus when you've done, you may expect that I 

Will crown theſe toils of War with joyful Victory. 
| | | H. H. 

Which anſwer was given to the Thebaus before the Battle at Leuctra, 

wherein, by the conduct of Epaminondae, they gave the Lacedzmonians 

ind their Confederates a notable Overthrow. 

Thus much of Oracles in general. I ſhall in the next place endea- 
rour to give a particular Diſcription of them, eſpecially ſuch as were 
or any Note, together with a ſhort account of the Ceremonies required 
of thoſe that conſulted them, the manner of returning Anſwers, with 
other things remarkable in each of them. And becauſe Jupiter was 
F:cputed to be the firſt Author of Oracles ; I ſhall begin with thoſe, 
which were thought to be more immediately deliver'd by Him. 


— 2 


9 


— — * 
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CHAP, VIll, 
Of the Oracles of Jupiter. 


ODON A (a), is by ſome thought to have been a City of 7h/- 

ſaly; by others it was plac'd in Epirus; and others, to reconcile 
theſe two Opinions, will have two Dodona's, one in Theſſaly, and another 
in Epirus. They that place it in Epirus, (and that is generally believ'd 
to have been the ſeat of the Oracle, whether there was another Dodons 
in Theſſaly, or not) are no leſs divided in their Opinions about it; 
for ſome of them will have it in Theſprotia, others in Chaonia, or Mo- 
lia; but Euſtarhius (b) has undertaken to decide the Controverſie, 
telling us that it did indeed once belong to the Theſprotians, but after- 
apy fell into the hands of the Molofians ; and He is herein confirm'd 
by Strabo (c). 5 | 
| It was firſt built by Deucalion, who in that univerſal Deluge, where- 
in the greateſt part of Greece periſh'd, retreated to this place, which 
by reaſon of its height ſecur'd him from the Waters. Hither reſorted 
tohimall that had eſcap'd from the Inundation, with whom he peopled 
lis ne u- built City, calling it Dodona, either from a Sea-nymph of that 
Name, or Dodon the Son, or Dodone the Daughter of Jupiter and Eu- 
79a; or from the River Dodon, or Don i for fo it is call'd by Stephanus; 
or, as ſome ſay, from Dodonim the Son of Javan, who was Captain of 
i Colony ſent to inhabit thoſe parts of Epirus. At the ſame Time, 
Deucalioꝝ is ſaid to have founded a Temple, which He conſecrated to 
/uditer, Who is thence call'd Dodoneus. This was the firſt Temple in 
oreece, but the Oracle ſeems to have been a conſiderable Time before 
It; for Herodotus in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory. reports, that it 


0% Euftath. Iliad. G. p. 254. & II. 2. p. 1074. Edit. Bal. Stephanus By- 
pant, (b) Odyſſ. E“ p. 534. (e) Geogr. lib. X. 
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was the moſt ancient of all Oracles in Greece, which would be falſe, hy 
it not been before Deucalion's time; for He, as the Poets tell us, ha 
ing eſcap'd the Deluge, conſulted the Oracle of Themis on Mount n 
naſſus, what means he ſhould uſe to repleniſh the Country with Pegg, 
and the ſame Oracle is ſaid to have been jointly poſleſs'd by the En 
and Neptune, before it belong'd to Themis. | 
The Original of it, tho', like all other things of ſuch Antiquiyy 
wrapp'd up in Fables, I will repeat to you out of the fore-mentiqq, 
place of Herodotus, where he hath given us two accounts of it, the fig 
of which, He tells us, he receiv'd from the Prieſts of Jupiter at Thal 
in Zgypt; which was this: That the Phenicians had carried away tyy 
Prieſteſſes from that place, one of which they ſold into Libya, thy 
other into Greece ; that each of theſe had erected the firſt Oracle 
thoſe Nations, the one of Jupiter Hammon, the other of Jupiter Dic 
neus. The other account was given him by the Prieſteſſes at Dow tees 
and confirm'd by all thoſe that miniſtred in the Temple, wiz. Thy FO 
two black Pigeons taking their flight from Thebes in Ægypt, one a ef all 
them came to Libya, where ſhe commanded that an Oracle ſhould he being 
eredted to Hammon; the other to Dodona, where ſhe fat upon an O-. 0 
tree, and ſpeaking with an Human Voice, order'd that there ſhould be 7 * 
in that Place an Oracle of Jupiter. Afterwards Herodotus delivers his 
own Opinion about the Matter, which was this, That if the Phonic. 
ans did really carry two Women from Thebes, and ſel] one of them in 
Libya, and the other in Greece, it might be probable that ſhe, that 
was tranſported into Grecce, was ſold to the Theſprotians in that Coun. 
try, which in his time was call'd Hellas, but formerly nam'd P:1a{7ia, 
where ſhe inſtituted the Oracle to Jupiter, and gave inſtructions after 
what manner he was to be Worſhiped. To confirm this conjecture, he 
adds, that thoſe two Oracles have a near reſemblance to each other. 
- Moreover he tells us, the two Women were ſaid to be black, becauſe 
they came from Ægypt; and were call'd Doves, becauſe their language 
was barbarous, and as unintelligible as that of Birds ; afterwards when 
they had learn'd the Greek Tongue, they were ſaid to ſpeak with an 
Human Voice. Euftathius (a) gives two reaſons more for this Appel. 
lation: the firſt is, That they were call'd Il:acau, or Doves, q. Ile e. 
uur tig, becauſe they made their predictions by the obſervation of thoſe 
Birds; as they who made uſe of Crows in Divination, were nam 
| Kopguoparres, The other reaſon is, that in the Moloſſian Language old 
Women were call'd IHlzawa, and old Men IIA ese, and that thoſe Pro- 
pheteſſes being old Women, either by a miſtake of the word, or a 
Poeticalequivocation were call'd Doves ; and why aged Perſons ſhould WM ſlate 
be thus term'd, the old Scholiaſt upon Sophocles (b) informs us; for W pain 
faith He, the three old Propheteſſes were call'd II Ae, 9. Tiimaio- WM after 
Aal, becauſe of their gray Hairs. Servius gives another Reaſon in his Wl app 
Comment upon Virgil's Ninth Eclogue (c), wiz. That in the Theſalian 
Tongue the word aaa; is us d to ſigniſie a Propheteſs, as well ass WM 6tr, 
Dove; and it ſeems alſo no unuſual thing amongſt the ancient Grect, WW the 
for Propheteſſes to have the name of Doves, whence the Xnigmaticil 
Poet calls Caſſandra by that Name twice in one Sentence d), 
nc 2 ( 
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As when a rav'nous Vulture firſt eſpies 
A trembling Pigeon, ſtraight-way ſouſing flies 

Thro' liquid Air, to bear the wiſh'd for Prize 

To his ZXtherial Neſt ; ſo I forlorn 112 

Shall as a weak, and tim'rous Dove be born, 

B' inſulting Ajax to a foreign Bed. H. H. 


Laſtly, Others give this account, that in the Hieroglyphical way of 
writing, according to Horapollo, yurdiyg, Mν Gmusiyaoay & Xe H 
NA THAN V ls Ep e WEAUyay Coryerpem® They ſignify a Widow, who 
E remains unmarry d till Death, by a black Pigeon. Which very well 
igtees with the foremention'd Relation of Herodotus. Others ſay, that 
this Oracle was founded by the Pelaſgians, who were the moſt ancient 
WE of all the Nations that inhabited Greece; of this Opinion is Strabs (a), 
being led hereunto by the Teſtimony of Homer, who calls the ſame 
Jupiter, by the two Names of Dodoneuland Pelaſgicus, in this verſe (5), 


280, d y Ad‘, TT&Aa4JTHKE 


pelaſgian Jove, that far from Grecce reſides 


In cold Dodona. 


| preſs : 5 
Audivlu, onz9v T4 Thiaaogar iSegror i wav. 
He to Dodona came, and th' hallow'd Oak, 
The Seat of the Pelaſgi. — 


And this ſeems ſome what more probable; eſpecially if what is com- 
| monly reported of Deucalion, deſerve any Credit, viz. That he ſav'd 
E himſelf from the Deluge, not on the Top of the Mountain at Podona, 


but on Parnaſſus, where was the Oracle of Them conſulted by him af- 


| ter his deliverance. Strabo relates another fabulous Opinion concern- 


ing the foundation of this Oracle, out of Suidas's Theſſalica, who, 
(faith my Akon) out of a deſign to gratifie the Theſalians with a ne- 


invented Fable, hath reported that the Oracle of Dodona was tran- 
[lated into Epirus out of Pelaſgia, a Country of Theſſaly, being accom- 
pained by a great number of Women, from whence the Propheteſſes in 
ifter-ages were deſcended, and that Jupiter receiv'd from them the 
appellation of Pelaſgicus. | 3 


The Perſons that deliver'd the Oracles, were, at the firſt, Men, as 


derabo (c), and Euſtathius (d) have obſerv'd out of Homer, who calls 


them in the maſculine gender Tmp17a;, and Zeng (e), 


LO ET 


A... 


| {e) Loc. cit. 


() Geogr, lib, VII. (4) II. 2“. v. 235. (e Loc. cit. ( Loc. citat. 
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ed, whoſe Teſtimony alſo Strabo makes uſe of, is yet more ex» 
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did not 
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Z, ava Awdovele, IIe u =) yet ly, 
BoSorng uediuy Jvyautes dpugt 5 S 
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of them 


Parent of Gods and Men, Pelaſgian Jove, 
King of Dodona, and its hallow'd Grove; 
King of Dodona, whoſe intemp'rate Coaſt 5 
Bleak Winds infeſt, and Winter's chilling Froſt, 
Round thy Abode thy Prieſts with unwaſh'd Feet 
Lie on the naked Earth. — H. H. 


Where ſome, as we are there inform'd by Euſtat hius, read de 1! 
0 EMor, making thoſe Prieſts to be call'd Helli; but the former Lection, 
he tells us, is generally receiv'd. The Selli, are ſo call'd from Selle, 2 
Town in Epirus; or, according to Euſtathius, from the River call'd ly 
Homer (a) Selliis, 1 | 


H3ayew 1E Eqvenc, aN Sw Z2MjevrTOr. 
Whom He from Ephyra, and Selleis brought, 


But herein he contradiCts Strabo, who affirms, that this River doth 
not belong to Ephra in Theſprotia ; for that neither there, nor yet in 
| Moloſſia was ever any River of that Name, but to another Ephyra, which 
is a City of Eli in Peloponneſus. The ſame were call'd E117, or Heli, 
from Ellus the Theſſalian, from whom Ellopia, a Country about Dodina, 
receiv'd its Name; and Philochorus in Strabo is of Opinion, that theſe 
Prieſts were nam'd Elli, from this Region; but Pliny will have the 
Sell;, and the Inhabitants of Ellepia, to have been a different People. 
Apollodorus in Strabo, thinks they were call'd EM, wo wy £A@v, from 
the Fens and Marſhes near the Temple of Dodona. We are inform'd | 
by Ariſtotle, that the Country of the Selli was inhabited by the Gre, 

who were vyy Ev.nizs, in his time call d Hellenes. And Heſychius re- 
ports, that Ag ie ey Ad, 7 upiter's Temple in Dodona was Call'd 
EM Whence it is probable, that theſe Men were firſt call d Halli, 
and not Selli. The ſame is farther prov'd by the Scholiaſt upon H- 
mer (b) from Pindar, who derives the name from one Hellus, Ty Tewrs 
xe - uayrfao* who firſt diſcovered the Oracle. Afterwards, 
either by a confuſion of the words EM in Homer, which might 
eaſily happen when it was cuſtomary to write continuo ductu, without 
diſtinction of Words or Sentences ; or by changing the Aſpiration in- 
to the letter o, which Grammarians have obſerv'd to he a common 
variation, they were call'd Selli. However that be, from the two Epi- 
thets of 4177075, and qνEGs vas, given them by Homer, Strabo con- 
cludes they were barbarous and unciviliz'd ; Euſtathius (c) tells us, 
they were nam d zepaitgvai, becauſe they ſlept upon the Ground in 
Skins, and in that poſture expected Prophetical Dreams from Jupiter; 


— — = | _ 
( Iliad. &, v. 53 1. (6) Iliad. x. ver. 2 34 (e) II. 2“. p. 1074. Edit 
Baſil, | e ' | 

715 | Others, 
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Others, he tells us, would have them call'd zzuazvver becauſe they 
did not lie in Beds, but upon the bare Ground; and dνιππ Pts, bes 
cauſe they never went out of the Temple, and therefore had no oc- 
cation, to waſh their Feet; whence Euripides in his Er:chtheus (a) faith 
of them, INES | | | 


Ha SP oy UY (avs! 7 , . 


Nor bath'd their Feet in any purling Stream. 


Laſtly, others will have theſe Names to be underſtood in a Symbolical 
and Figurative ſenſe, thus; X2,uut0var , dviffomdes I, ru paul (it 
wal oor, evimarulwo Y of xg,m F davoints, NaF oy uavTEiars RUN 
ngiay. i. e. Their Bodies indeed did lie upon the Ground, but their Minds, by 
the aſſiſtance of Prophetical Philoſophy, mounting higher, ſoar d above theſe low- 
rr Regions. The ſame, with other accounts of theſe Titles, are alſo gi- 

| yen by the old Scholiaſt upon that paſſage of Homer. 

There is a report grounded upon the Teſtimony of Pherecydes, that 

before the time of the Sell, the Temple of Dodona was inhabited by the 

| ſeven Daughters of Atlas, that were the Nurſes of Bacchus, and from 

this Temple call'd Dodonides. Their Names were theſe; Ambroſia, Eu- 

dora, Paſit hoe, Coronis, Plexaure, Pythe, and Tyche, or Tythe, However 

| chat be, tis Certain that in later Ages, the Oracles were pronounc'd by 1 
three old Women; and Strabo tells us this Change was made, when 9 j . 
jupiter admitted Dione to cohabit with him, and receive Divine Ho- | 15 

| nours in this Temple; nor was it ſtrange or unufual that the ſame - nl 

| Temple ſhould belong to two Deities ; for Apollo and Bacchus were 1 00 
worſhip'd in the Temple at Delphi, Apollo and Branchus, or, as Stepha- Ik 
ns (b) affirms, Jupiter and Apollo at Miletus. | 


. 15 
Strabo (e) in his Deſcription of Bæotia reports, that of the People TR 
| 


who conſulted this Oracle, all others receiv'd Anſwers from Women, 
but the Baotiansg receiv'd theirs from Men; and the reaſon of this 
Cuſtom we have in the ſame place, which was this; In a War between 
| the Beotians and Pelaſzians, the Bæotians coming to Dodona, to en- 5 
| ne Jupiter the event of the War, receivd Anſwer ; That their 4 ae 
| Enterprize ſhould have Succeſs, if they would act wickedly. Upon this 8 
the Bæotians ſuſpecting that the Propheteſs ſpake in favour of the Pe- 1 
laſgians, (they being the firſt founders of that Oracle) ſeiz d her, and | 
| caſt her into the Fire, juſtifying the Lawfulneſs of the Fact. On the N 
other hand, they that miniſtred in the Temple thinking it impious 5 Wl | 
to put to Death (eſpecially in fo ſacred a place) Perſons uncondemn'd, 'M il 
would have had them refer the matter to the two ſurviving Prophe- mJ 
| teſſes ; but the Bæotians alledging that no Laws in the World per- N 
| mitted Women to do Judgment, it was agreed that two Men ſhould WH 
be in joint Commiſſion with them. When the time to paſs Sentence Wi 
was come, they were condemn'd by the Women, and abſolv'd by the | 
| Men,; whereupon (as was uſual when the number of Voices was equal | 
on both ſides) the Beotians were acquitted, and diſmiſs'd. Ever after N ö 
it was eſtabliſh'd, that Men only ſhould give Anſwers to the Bæotiant. | 


: A ct. 


(s) Ver, 123. (b) Voce Ala. (e) Geogr. lib. IX. Th 1000 . 
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The Prophets of this Temple were commonly call'd To6-u-;, the 
Propheteſles Tomure, from Tomurus, X Mountain in Theſprotia, at the 
Foot of which ſtood the Temple So commonly was this word made 
uſe of, that it came at laſt to be a general name for any Prophet, 
for ſo Heſychius expounds it, and Lycophron (a) in this fence applies 
it to Prylis the Son of Mercury, 


| Topues ess Th Abt VNLECTERULTR: 
The beſt of Prophets, and the trueſt too, 


Some are of Opinion, that all the Oracles were here deliver'd by 
Women: And that the Sell; were only Inhabitants of the neigh. 
bouring Country, who had ſome Employment in the Temple, and 
publiſh'd the Oracles receiv'd from the Propheteſſes to other Men. 

ence they will have them to be call'd by Homer, not agg917:%4, but 


Sm@hTY* NOHTY 1D A ¹,¼ů M oth a us ies dues, Y mi; | 


ua rel ec Th; YIYVouluc; Van of leghwy crgeeovT ay That name ſignifying 
Men, who liv'd in the Temple, and publiſh d the Anſwers made by the Prieſts. 
Near the Temple there was a ſacred Grove full of Oaks or Beeches, 

In which the Dryades, Fauni, and Satyri were thought to inhabit, and 
were frequently ſeen dancing under the ſhade of the Trees. Before 
ſowing was invented, when Men liv'd upon Acorns, thoſe of this 
Wood were very much eſteem'd; inſomuch that Virgil hath menti- 
on'd them by way of eminence (5), Es 


| Liber, & alma Ceres, weſtro ſi munere tellus 
Chaonia pingui glandem mutavit ariſta. 

Bacchus, and Ceres, taught by you the Field 
Doth Grain for old Chaonian Acorns yield, 
And Wine for Water. —— 5 


And again in the ſame Book (c), 


Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
Inſtituit; cum jam glandes atque arbuta ſacræ 
Deficerent ſiluæ, & vidtum Dodona negaret. 


Acorns and Wildings when the Woods deny'd, 
Nor old Dodona longer Food ſupply'd, 1 
Then Ceres taught to till the pregnant Earth. 


H. H. 


. 


Theſe Oaks or Beeches were endued with an Human Voice, and Pro- 


phetical Spirit, for which reaſon they were call'd ITpggayyeor,and war: 
mvg.i devs» i. e. ſpeaking, and propheſying Oaks. And Argo, the Ship of 
the Argonauts, being built with the Trees of this Wood, was endud 
with the ſame Power of ſpeaking, whence ZLycophron (d) calls it x. 
beov Moray, a chattering Mag-pye. The reaſon of which fiction ſome think 
was this; the Prophets when they gave Anſwers, placed themſelves 


— 


— — 


(a) Caſſandr. v. 223. (6) Georg. v. 27. (c) Verſ. 146. (4) Cafſandr. 
V. 1319. | | : 
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none of theſe Trees, (for ſome will only allow this vocal Faculty to 
ne of them) and ſo the Oracle was thought to be utter'd by the Oak, 
hich was only pronounc'd out of its hollow Stock, or from amongſt 
iu Branches. And ſome are of Opinion, that the Oracles were deli- 
ed from the Branches of the Tree, becauſe the Prophetical Pigeon 
js by Herodotus reported 6m ny s 10 n, to Have ſat upon the Tree : 


12 MAE, above the Oracle there were two Pigeons, But others ra- 
ter think, that Oracles were pronounc'd from the hollow Stock, both 


reſs'd and affirm'd in the following fragment of Heſiod's Es: 
Thi Zeus gianow, Y F genciieuws 70 


Tixuo dv gums, vaitey d" ey nv) her gnyss 
Ever emxYouior warTiuuaTti myTE Qeegy TH. 


I muſt not omit the Brazen Kettles of this place, which ſome af- 


rm, and others again deny to have been us'd in delivering Oracles. 
However that be, Demon in Suidas reports, they were lo artificially 
plac'd about the Temple, that by ſtriking one of them, the ſound was 


lcd a Kettle, upon the other a Boy holding in his hand a Whip, 


Inſt the Kettle, caus'd a continual found ; whence came the Pro. 
erb AwJordiov 122nfiov, om of wes roy umwy, or rather, 637 of A- 
z;hvyEyTwy,for it was applied ro talkative Perſons. Another Saying we 
we not much different from the former, viz. Keexvgator As, which 
lis ſome are of Opinion) was taken from this Whip, which, together 


5 uncertain ; but Strabo (c), who flouriſh'd under Auguſtus Ceſar, faith, 
that in his time the Gods had, in a manner, deſerted that, and mo 
pther Oracles. 8 
The ſame Author (4), in his Deſcription of Elis, makes mention of 
n Oracle of Olympian Jupiter, which was once Famous, but did not 
ontinue long in Repute ; yet the Temple in which it ſtood, ſtill pre- 


inſwers were given by the Poſterity of Jamus (c TR 
| There was another very ancient Oracle of Jupiter in Crete, menti- 


the Laws afterwards enacted by him; whence Homer faith of him, 


Ey lO Gao , Ads ,s ö cel is. 


(a)Trachin, ver. 174. (6) Epitom. Scrab. lib. VII. (e) Lib. VII. (4) Lib. 
III. (e) Olymp. initio Od, VI 


Minos, 


ind the Scholiaſt upon Sophoecles (a) affirms, that vagpgvo oy H] e Jo 


cauſe the Propheteſs could beſt be concealed there, and becauſe it is 


Communicated to all the reſt. But Aviſtotle, cited by the fame Au- 
hor, or Ariſtides, as he is call'd by Stephanus the Byzantian deſcribes 
he matter thus: That there were two Pillars, on one of which wag 


with laſhes of Braſs, which being by the violence of the Wind ſtruck. 


ith the Boy and Kettle, were all dedicated by the Corcyreans (b). 
About what Time, or upon what Account this Oracle came to ceale, 


Vd its ancient Splendor; and was adorn'd with magnificent Stru- 
ures, and enrich'd with Preſents from every part of Greece. Pindar 
lo hath taken notice of an Altar dedicated to Jupiter at Piſa, where 


nd by Strabo, from which Minos is ſaid to have receiv'd a Plat-form 


Cave, and there eſcap'd the Fury of their purſuing Conqueror (e) given! 


them the knowledge of future Events; whence the Ænigmatical Poet | 


pollo himſelf. 
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Mnos, that counſels dar'd with Jove to mix, | | 0 ; 
Nine years Crete s Scepter ſway'd. hpinic 


'That is, (as Plato in Strabo expounds it) He deſcended into the face Oncle 


Cave of Jupiter, (for this Oracle was under Ground) and rece iv d fin The 
him thoſe precepts, which He afterwards made publick for the lac 'd 
mon benefit of Mankind. The Will of the Gods was reveal d in eing. 
place by Dreams, in which the Gods came and convers'd familiayf ges 
with the Enquirers ; as we learn from the Story of Epimenides (a) weit, t 
lay aſleep in this place many Years. Pythagoras alto deſcended in lower 
this Cave to conſult the Gods, as Diogenes Laertius hath related in t ee; 
Life of that Philoſopher. There was a Temple in the ſame place 4. Mord ! 
dicated to Jupiter, from which to the City Cnoſſus (5) there wa; Mod th 
High- road, very pleaſant. It ſtood upon Mount Ida, and tho' . luſio. 
mus Tyrius,in the fore-mention'd place, calls it AimTaets Aids 4e yet n the 
in his twenty ſecond Diſſertation, he faith it was plac'd on Ida, to ibbar 
which Diogenes Lacrtius, and others agree. It was ſometimes cally ers! 
Aexzotoy, from the word agxeoars, which ſignifies to help or d] Mut L 
becauſe the Sons of Titan, being vanquiſh'd by Saturn, fled into this ri c 


With t! 


Fl - — e . — 
CHAT: It nh 
Of the Oracles of Apollo. - h 


Come in the next place to ſpeak of the Oracles of Apollo, who was Wh hg 
thought more peculiarly to preſide over Prophets, and inſpire into 44.3 


* 7 Deuc a. 
calls him Kee '6G>, or Gainful, from id, Gain, becauſe of the pro. Wi np 


fir which Man-kind receiv'd by his Predictions, ſaith Tzerzes (d) upon Nuxe p 


that place. | | vonde 
The Oracles of Apollo were not only the moſt numerous, but of the Mme ( 


greateſt Repute; and amongſt them the Delphian challeng'd the firt Ming 


place, as well for its Antiquity, (wherein it contended even with that Prey, 


of Dodona) as for the truth and perſpicuity of its Anſwers, the magni- ) re 


ficence of its Structures, the number and richneſs of the ſacred d oni: 
war, Or Preſents, dedicated to the God, and the Multitudes which from Why wh 


all Parts reforted thither for Counſel ; in which reſpe it ſurpaſs, Nalin 


not only all the Oracles of other Gods, but even thoſe ſacred to 4- ily for 
5 : | Es | nfern 
The place in which the Oracles were deliver'd was call'd P:hm, Mpelbd 


the Prieſteſs Pythia; the ſports alſo inſtituted in honour of 41!» WPracls 
were nam'd Pythian, and Apollo himſelf Pythius; either from Py: at © 


a Serpent, ora Man for his Cruelty ſo call'd, who poſſeſs'd this place, Mom! 
and was overcome by Apollo: or Yn? oy het, i. e. to putrifie ; becaule pd ha 


the Carkaſs of Pytho was fuffer'd to he there and putrifie ; which fe. Wſicred 
| fon is given us by Homer (e): or Sad , i. e. to enquire ; becaule Wi 


—_— cc 


| 0 
(a) Maximus Tyrius Dif. XXVII. (4) Plato de Leg. lib. I. (e) Erymoley. ie 
Autor, (a) Caſſanar. v. 208. (e). Hymn. in Avollinem v. 372, ax 


tle 
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e Oracle was there conſulted and enquir'd of, and this is Strabo's (a) 
Opinion: or from Pyt ho, another name of Delphi, the place of this 
Nracle, given it from Pythis the Son of Delphus, the Son of Apollo. 

The Cry Delphi (as Strabo (b) reports) was by ſome thought to be 
cd in the middle of the World; and the Poets feign that Jupiter, 
ing deſirous to know the middle part of the Earth, ſent forth two 
zgles, (or Crows, as Pindar, or Swans, as others relate) one from the 
at, the other from the Weſt, and that they met in this Place. 
However that be, Strabo telleth us, it was plac'd in the middle of 
ce; whence it is by the Poets commonly call'd Ou2aaG-, which 
zord ſigni fieth a Navel, becauſe that is the middle part of Man's body; 
ad therefore Sophocles calls this Oracle wooupaacy warray : and in 
luſion to that name Strabo and Pauſanias ſay, there was to be (een 


Ribband hanging from it, inſtead of the Navel-ſtring, and upon it 
vers plac'd two Eagles, in memory of the Eagles ſent forth by Jupiter. 
But Lactantius, and Phurnutus are of Opinion, that this Name was not 


yen there, which are in Greek call'd Ougei, and Varro herein agrees 
Vith them. 3 

Concerning the Original of this Oracle there are various Reports: 
Doagorus the Sicilian (c) tells us, it firſt belong'd to Earth, by whom 


me Author afterwards ſaith, that in a Greek Poem call'd Eumol pia, 
It is reported to have been ſacred both to Earth and Neptune; and 
hat Earth gave Anſwers her ſelf, but Neptune had an Interpreter nam'd 


Poddeſs was ſucceeded by Themis, who gave Oracles about the time of 
Peucalion's Deluge, and was conſulted by him, as it is very well known 


Wave poſſeſs'd this Oracle from the beginning: which is the leſs to be 
Fonder'd at, ſince Themis and the Earth, were commonly reputed the 
me Goddeſs under different names, 77M\\wy oyo pa mw! UGH wit accore 
Wing to Æſchylus (d): Whence Themis is call'd by Ariſtides (e), 
Po) Terr Cura Tn, t he oldeſt of the Gods. Vet Æſchylus in another place 
reports, that this Oracle was firſt poſſeſs'd by the Earth, then by 


mis, Daughter of the Earth; who reſignd it to her Siſter Phabe, 
| 'liaft upon Æſchylus tells us, that Apollo, having ſeiz'd this Oracle 
Wnfernal Regions. And Euripides (g) reports, that Apollo having ex- 
eld Themis, was himſelf expell'd by the Earth; but recover'd the 
Pracle by the aſſiſtance of Jupiter. Agreeable to which relation is 


om Pan, came to Delphi, where Oracles were then given by Themis, 
Pd having kill'd Python the Serpent, which guarded the Mouth of the 


WE (-) Geogr. ib. IX. (4) Lib. IX. (e Lib. XVI. cap. XVI. & Pauſanias 
hicis. (4) Prometh. v. 208. (e) Orat. de concordia ad Rhodios. (J) 
Funcnidum initio. (g) Iphigeniæ £ 2 e In 


qa the Temple the figure of a Navel, made of white Stone, with a 


geriy d from the Situation of the Place, but from the Divine Anſwers 


pp hne, one of the Mountain Nymphs, was conſtituted Prieſteſs; the 


70, and that afterwards Neptune reſign'd his part to Earth. This 


om Ovid's Metamorphoſis, Some there are that will have Themis to. 


whom it was at length given to Apollo. Pindar, and from him the 


force, the Earth endeayour'd to precipitate that God into the 


Wat of Apollodorus, that Apollo having learn'd the Art of Divination | 


pcred Cavern, ſeiz d the Oracle. It muſt not be omitted, that when 


this 
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this Oracle was poſſeſs d by the Earth, ſhe return'd anſwers by py,,,, 
Thus Euripides 7 


Ch, 
Divine 
there 


7 Man t 

e, EE . 

N emixvwoamr geouvamre a. ; 3 ä 

The Earth brought forth nocturnal Spectres. And afterwards, Apollo be. of the 
ing depriv'd of the Oracle, prays Jupiter (), So 
; | | | | 

Hog io So por | fouriſl 

XYoviay ap3Aav | Cont 
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To cxpel the Earth with her nofurnal Oracles from the Pythian Temp!y, 
And this Goddeſs was reputed the Author of Dreams in other places, 
as will appear in the Chapter concerning that ſort of Divination, 
Others will have the Delphian Oracle ro have belong'd to Saturn (c), 
and that the Grecians receiv'd that celebrated Anſwer, 57 d 
Tre, W lacey metiourt, That Troy ſhould be taken by them in the tenth 
Nar, from this God, we are inform'd by the Scholiaft upon the fol. 
lowing Verſe of Zycophron (d), which likewiſe relates to this Purpoſe: 


Ot ' awugi bowoy Ty ,,. Keyvs. 


However that be, at length it came into the hands of Apollo; nor did 
he long enjoy it alone, for in the War againſt the Sons of Titan, 
Bacchus being mangled and torn in pieces by them, was afterwards re. 
ſtor'd to his Brother Apollo, who receiv'd him into his Temple, and or. 
der'd that Divine Honours ſhould be paid him there. This Fable is 
related out of Callimachus and Euphorion, by Iſaac Tzetzes in his Com- 
ment upon Lycophron (e), where Agamemnon is brought in ſacrificing to 
Bacchus in the Temple of Delphian Apollo. Hence ſome ſay, the City 
Delphi was ſo call'd, 3. Ade, which word ſignifieth Brethren, be. 
cauſe Apollo and Bacchus were both Sons of Jupiter. | 

We find it related by Diodorus the Sicilian ), that this Oracle was 
firſt diſcover'd by Goats, in memory whereof, the Delphians, when they 
ask'd Counſel of the God, for the moſt part offer'd a Goat. The man- 
ner of the diſcovery was thus: Upon Mount Parnaſſus, where Goats 
were wont to feed, there was a deep Cavern, with a ſmall, narrow 


Mouth, to which when any of the Goats approach'd, they began im- mw 
mediately to leap after an unuſual and antick manner, uttering ſtrange Wh. c 
and unheard of Sounds; the Goat-herd (Plutarch calls him Coreta:)] Inka 

obſerving this, and wondring what ſhould be the cauſe of it, went BF. - 

himſelf to view the Cavern, whereupon he alſo was ſeiz d with a like Neſente 
Fit of Madneſs, leaping and dancing, and fore-telling things to come. Men th 
This being nois'd abroad, vaſt Multitudes of People flock'd to the Sigg 

Place, where as many as look'd in, were inſpir'd after the ſame man. ns, d 

ner. At length, when many were poſſeſs'd with ſuch a degree of 2 

2 OE 85 — MM thei 

(a) Loco citato. (5) Ibid. v. 1271. (c) Cælius Rhodiginus Lect. Antig: 1 L 
1 Ki. (4) caffe, v 362. (j ect 25g, C5) Biblioth, Hift 1 AVL BN) 1 
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Divine Phrenzy, as to throw themſelves headlong into the Morapo ; 
there was an Edict put out, whereby it was made unlawful for any 
Man to approach it ; and a Tripus was plac'd upon the Mouth of it, 
upon which a Virgin was appointed to fit, and there deliver the An- 
ſwers of the God. This is the moſt common Account of the Original 
of the Oracle : Pauſanius hath given ſome others, which I ſhall forbear 


to mention. Thus much however is certain (if any thing at ſuch a 


litance may be call'd ſo,) wiz. That this Oracle was very ancient, and 
duriſh'd above an hundred Years before the Trojan War. 

Concerning the Tripus plac'd upon the mouth of the Cavern, there 
re different Opinions: ſome ſay, it was a Pot fill'd with Duſt, thro” 
which the Affatus paſs d into the Virgin's Belly, and thence proceeded 
ut of the Mouth. The Scholiaſt upon Ar:ſtophanes (a) faith, it was 
wide mouth'd Braſs-Pot fill'd with N, or Pebbles, by the leaping 
fwhich the Propheteſs made her Conjettures. Others are of Opinion, 


phereſs plung'd her ſelf, when ſhe expected an Inſpiration. Bur, accor- 
hat it was not a Veſſel, but a Table, or Seat, on which the Pythia 


ef they call'd OapuECr, which word properly denotes a Mortar, or 
ound Stone, according to Heſychius ; whence Apollo is call d in So- 
cles, EvoauCr, and his Propheteſs, Eyoxuis. And this, as ſome are 
f Opinion, gave occaſion to the Proverb, EY dAum Vvrdaw, which is 


ertain Diviner, call'd Holmus; and others (amongſt whom is Ariſto- 
lanes the Grammarian, in Z-nodorus) refer it to the old ſuperſtitious 


eam. Phurnutus Will have the Tripus to have been ſacred to Apollo, 
ther becauſe of the perfection of the Number Three; or in alluſion 
the three Celeſtial Circles, two of which the Sun toucheth, and 
ſeth over the third in his Annual Circuit. And the Scholiaſt upon 
ifhophanes (c) will have the three Legs of the Tripus to ſignify the 
nowledge of the God as diſtinguiſh'd by the three Parts of Time, 
2 Preſent, Paſt, and, Future, | 


Oc its , boon, mh £xmuWd, ary T £9y7e. 
Who knew things paſt, and preſent, and to come. 


be ſame Tripus was not always us'd; the firſt was plac'd there by 
eInhabitants of the neighbouring Country; afterwards, when Pelops 


eſented ro Apollo a Tripus, wrought by Vulcan, which ſeems to have 
en that made of Braſs ſo famous amongſt the Poets. There was 
0 another Tripus of Gold, as the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (d) re- 
ts, dedicated ro Apollo on this account: Certain Fiſher-men at 
u, having ſold their next draught ro ſome Perſons that ſtood by, 
[i their Net into the Water, and drew. up a Golden Trips; where- 


. citat. ö 


hat it was a large Veſlel ſupported by three Feet, into which the Pro- 
ling to the more common Opinion, Calius (b) hath prov'd at large, 


and, or fat. The cover of the Tripus, or as ſome ſay, the Tripus it 


plied to thoſe that ſpeak prophetically ; but others derive it from a 


uſtom of ſleeping in theſe 8a, when they deſired a Propherical 


ried Hippodamia the Daughter of Oenomaus, King of the Eleans, he 


ere. (6) Left. Anti ib. VIII cap. XV. ) Initio Pa (40) 


1 2 upon 


in Greece; the Tripus therefore was preſented to one of them, (which 
Apollo himſelf, as being the Fountain of all Wiſdom. The Trin 


from the word corium, 1. e. a Skin, beca 


or the Curtains, or Hangings, out of which the Players us'd to be 


return'd Anſwers in Heroick Verſe, of which he was the firſt Inven- 
tor; Her words we find in Pauſanias to be thus, | 
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upon there aroſe a very hot Contention between the Fifher-men zn 
their Chap- men; the Fiſher-men alledging, that they ſold nothing but 
the Fiſh they were to take, and that therefore the Tripzs belong d 1, 
them; The Buyers, on the other hand, replied, that they had boy 
the whole draught, and therefore laid a julf claim to whatever came to 
the Net. At length, when neither fide would yield, they agreed to ſub. 
mit the matter to Apollo s Determination; whereupon they came to hn. 
phi, and there receiv'd this Anfwer, | | 


E x91 MA Termd\O- Nei bo Cov tewrds 5 
Os ovpln meyrwy apoTC>, TETH TU MAIN bs. 


Art Thou, a Native of Miletus, come 

T' enquire what muſt be with the 7-ipod, done? | 

Give it to Him, who's wiſdom claims a right But h 
| ut he 

Above all others. _— U. 08... 


Imouſly 
ters of 
15 men! 
whoſe 
Men o 


This Oracle was given at the time when the ſeven Wiſe- men flouriſt' 


that was, is not agreed on by ancient Writers) He modeſtly refuſing 
it, they offer'd it to another, and ſo on to the reſt, till it had been re. 
fus'd by them all; whereupon it was determin'd to conſecrate it to 


was call d by the Latins Cortina, of which appellation there are ſeveril 
reaſons aſſign'd, for which I refer you to the Grammarians. Others 
fay, Cortina was only the Cover of the Tripus, and therefore derive it 

> it was made, as they ſay, 
of Python's Skin. Laſtly, others more probably think it ſignified the Nut pe 


Tent within which was kept the ſacred Tripus, and that becauſe of publiſ 


its Figure, which was, like that of a Cauldron, round ; upon the ſame rather 
account Cortina was us'd to fignifie the Tiring-room in the Theater, WW . 


ne ſa 
uſher'd on to the Stage; whence alſo the celeſtial Hemiſphere is by ock. 
Ennius call'd Cæli cortina; and the Tholus, or round Compaſs at the Proph 
top of a Theater, is by another nam'd cortina Theatri. 2 ent 
The Perſon that deliver'd the Oracles of the God, was a Woman, ene 
whom they call'd Pythia, Pythoniſſa, and Phæbas: the moſt celebrated 
of theſe ſaith Pauſanias (a), was Phamonoe, who is remarkable, not 
only as being the firſt Prieſteſs of that Oracle, but more eſpecially be- 
cauſe ſhe was the firſt (as moſt ſay, ) that cloath'd the Oracles with 
Heroick Verſe. But Bæo, a Delphian Lady, in one of her Hymns, fe. 
ports that Olen, with the Hyperboreans, For inſtituted this Oracle, and 


Ey Sv Tot £0 nęꝛy ens ieꝛov TAE ay 5 
Haidts TC, HdjacCr, x; SiG Ajoidhs, &c. 
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() Phocicis. 
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Where Hyperboreans to thy laſting praiſe 
Eternal Oracles did conſecrate. | 


Then ſhe proceeds to enumerate ſome others of the Hyperboreans, and 
in the End of the Hymn adds, | 


ON d“, 3; N axorTO> bvoiCoro mpgpd THe 
IIe d appaioy emer Ter/1vo.T d2id 


No Grecian yet warm'd with Poetick Fire 

Cou'd fit th' unpolifh'd Language to the Lyre, 

Till the firſt Prieſt of Phebus Olen role, 

And chang'd for ſmoother Verſe, their ſtunning Proſe. 
| . 


But herein She contradicts (faith my Author) the common Opinion 
which is grounded on the Teſtimony of ancient Writers, who unani- 
Imouſly agree in this, that never any but Women were the Interpre- 
ers of this God. Vet ſeveral Prophets are ſpoken of by AÆlian (a). There 


whoſe name was Aceratus. And Apollo is ſaid in Homer to chooſe the 
Men of Crete to publiſh his Oracles c): | 


Kenres d Kyo Mivols, ot ex | avarm 
I: eg Te piQueot, x) dy yinurs c ,v 
Sole AmnorC Yeuzigs, 07] 1%ky tien 
Xęeioy c o pyns ,v "ao l ν⁰,e l. 


But perhaps theſe Men are to be accounted Prieſts, and unzrgnrTas, who 
bubliſh'd to others the Anſwers firſt by them receiv'd from the Pythia, 
ther than inſpir'd Perſons, and Prophets ſtriftly ſo call! d. 
Venerius (d) is of Opinion, that there were more than one Pythia at 
he ſame time; which he proves out of Herodotus, who in the ſixth 
Book of his Hiſtory reports, that Cleomenes corrupted with Bribes the 
Propheteſs Perialla, who was waticinantium mulierum antiſtes, the Pre- 
dent of the Propheteſſes: But tho' theſe words are in the Latin Verſion, 
yet no ſuch thing is ſaid, or can be inferr'd from the Greek, where 


isnifie a Prophet ſuperior to the reſt) according to its common ac- 
Cccptation implies no more than yayns. Thus Euripides (e) hath us d it, 
When he ſaith, aeguarns vnd, i. e. one that foretelleth Evils to come: 
agiuarrd/oam ; more inſtances would be needleſs. 

lowr'd by Echecrates a Theſſalian; after which time, choice was 


made of Women above fifty Years of Age; that ſo they might either 
be ſecur'd from the Attempts of Luſt, or if they ſhould be at any 


* 


%) De Animal. lib. X. cap. XXVI. C) Lib. VIII. cap. XXXVIL. 
Child 


ij mention in Herodotus (b) of a certain aggpnris, Prophet, in this place, 


rials is only call'd ae3warns, which word (however it may ſeem to 


n which ſenſe Herodotus himſelf in another place hath us'd the Verb 


Theſe Women were, at the firſt, Virgins, till one of them was de- 


lime forc'd to the violation of their chaſtity, having paſs'd the time of 


oN 
Ayman. in Ipolinem. v. 393. (d) De * & Orat. Antiq. (e) Helena. 
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Child - bearing they might remain undiſcovered, and not bring the On. 
cles. or Religion into Contempt: Nevertheleſs they wore the habit 
of Virgins, thereby to ſignifie their Purity, and Virginal Modeſty (. ). 
They were obliged to obſerve the ſtricteſt Laws of Temperance and 
Chaſtit ; not being allow'd to wear rich and coſtly Apparel, or uſe 
phantaſtical Dreſſes; and Plutarch (b) hath told us, they neither 
_ anointed themſelves, nor wore Purple Garments. The Pythia, be. 
fore ſhe aſcended the Tripus, us'd to waſh her whole Body, eſpecially 
her Hair, in Caſtalu, a Fountain at the Foot of Parnaſſus, where the 
Poets, Men inſpir'd by the ſame Deity, us'd to waſh and drink, At 
her firſt ſitting down upon the Tripus, ſhe us'd to ſhake the Laurel. 
tree that grew by it, Por, ſometimes to eat the Leaves. Her ſelf alſo, 
and the Tripus were crown'd with Garlands of the ſame Plant, as we 
earn Tow the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (c) at this Verſe, where one 
asketh, 


Ti J58' 6 bα Yang d Srlld mor ; 


What from the Oracle with Garlands trimm'd 
Has Phæbus utter d? — 


* 


Nor did the Pythia only make uſe of Laurel in this manner, but other 


Prophets alſo, it being thought to conduce to inſpiration; whence it 
was peculiarly call d yarnxy guy, the Prophetick Plant. The Pythia 
being plac'd upon the Tripus, receiv'd the Divine Afatus in her Belly; 
whence ſhe is call d 9 ſageν,: &, or 5revounrnes. She was no ſooner 
inſpired, but ſhe began immediately to ſwell, and foam at the Mouth, 
tearing her Hair, cutting her Fleſh, and in all her other Behaviour ap- 
pearing like one phrenetick and diſtracted. But ſhe was not always 

affected in the ſame manner, for if the Spirit was in a kind and gentle 
Humour,her Rage was not very violent; but if ſullen and malignant, 
Se was thrown into extreme Fury ; inſomuch, that Plutarch (a) 
ſpeaks of one enrag'd to ſuch a degree, that ſhe affrighted, not only 

thoſe that conſulted the Oracle, but the Prieſts themſelves, who ran 


away and left her; and ſo violent was the Paroxyſm, that in a little 


Time after ſhe dyed. Some ſay, that under the Tripus ſometimes ap- 
pear'd a Dragon that return'd Anſwers ; and that the Pythia was once 
kill'd by him. And Eaſebius reports, Segxoyru AG Iu met rel mon, 
that a Serpent rolled himſelf alout the Tripod. | ES 
The Time of conſulting the Oracle, was only one Month in a Year. 


This Month, Plutarch (e) tells us, was call'd BVO, which, as many 


are of Opinion, was ſo nam'd 9. Se, from pie, i. e. to Spring 
up, becauſe it was in the beginning of Spring, when all things flouriſh 
and put forth Buds; bur this (faith he) is not the true reaſon, for 
the Delphians do not uſe B for & (as the Macedonians, who for $127 
ÞaA2xKess, and ÞEegviyg, ſay Biarrmns, Baues and Beegrizg) but in- 
ſtead of IIiʒ for they uſually ſay areiv, for uxdy, and gie, for micy! : 
By therefore is put for Ilya), fo call'd d Thy mvay, becauſe in 
that Month they were allow'd to enquire of Apollos Oracle, and this 


332% h 


(a) Dioderus Siculus, lib. XVI. (6) Lib. de Puh. Orac. (e) In Plus- 
is 


- (a) De DeteR. Oras. (2) Qusſt. Grec. IX. 
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; their genuine and Country-way of ſpeaking. The ſeventh day of 
the * call'd Apollo's Birth-day, naming it ox ue, (not 
ehe-, as ſome read it) not becauſe they bak'd a ſort of Cakes call'd 
ejvig, but becauſe the God did then return a great many Anſwers ;and 
it the firſt the Pythia gave Anſwers only on this Day, as Calliſthenes 
ind Anaxandridas report. Thus Plutarch. And even in later Ages, 
Oracles us'd only to be given once every Month. 


reſents to the God, whereby it came to paſs, that this Temple in 
Riches, Splendor, and Magnificence was ſuperiour to almoſt all others 
in the World. And Aphetorie opes (ſo call'd from ApyTwg, a name of 
{pollo, given him, as ſome ſay, from ſending forth Oracles) have been 
ploverbially us'd for abundance of Wealth. Another thing required 
of thoſe that deſired Anſwers, was, that they ſhould propound their 
Queſtions in as few words as might be, as we are inform'd by Philo- 
fratus (a), in the Life of Apollonius. It was the Cuſtom allo, to offer 
Sxcrifices to Apollo, in which except the Omens were favourable, the 


Propheteſs would not give any Anſwer. At theſe Sacrifices there were 


 fve Prieſts, faith Plutarch (b), nam'd Og te, 1. e. Holy, that aſſiſted 
the Prophets, and perform'd many other Offices with them, being ſup- 


poy'd to be deſcended from Deucalion ; there was one alſo who preſided 


over theſe call'd, Ociomę, or Purifier ; tho? Plutarch ſaith, that the Sa- 
crifice lain when any of the Ogio were declar'd, was call'd by thay 
name; unleſs inſteed of d 3vduWÞoy ee, or the Sacrifice kill'd, we 

might be allow'd to read & S ep, or the Perſon that kill'd the 
Sacrifice. There was another Prieſt alſo, that aſſiſted the Propheteſs 
in managing the Oracle, whom they call'd Arn, upon the ſame ae- 
count that Apollo was ſo named. OE 


The Anſwer was always return'd in Greek, as appears from Cicero (c), 
who, ſpeaking ofthe Oracle, reported by Exnius to be given to Pyrrhus 


the Epircte-by Apollo, viz. 
Aio te, Eacida, Romanos vincere poſſe. 


Go, Pyrrhus, go, engage with Warlike Rome, 4 
Fate has decreed th' irrevocable Doom, 0 
* 


And you the Valiant Romans ſhall o'recome. 
| | | H. H. 


Concludes it was not genuine, becauſe the Pythia never us d to ſpeak | 


in Latin: and in Pyrrhus's time had left off delivering Anſwers in 


Verſe, which had been the Cuſtom in all former Ages, from the firſt 
foundation of the Oracle, deriving (as hath been ſaid already) its 
Original from Phæmonoe the firſt Pythia. The ancient Greeks deliver'd 


their Laws in Verſe, whence it came to paſs, as Ariſtotle witneſſeth, 
that 56 -, which properly ſignifies a Law, is often us'd to ſignifie 
Verſes or Songs. The firl Philoſophers, as oft as they thought fit to 
Communicate their Myſteries to the World, cloathed them in Verſe 
nd the primitive Ages ſcarce ſeem to have written any thing Curious, 


or Excellent, nor any thing of Weight or Moment, but in Verſe. 


2 - 


(9) Lib. VI. cap. V, (3)Loc, cit. (c) Lib, IL, de Divinatione, 
"> — 


Whoever went to conſult the Oracle, was required to make large 
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The Verſes of the Pythia were for the moſt part, ſaith Plutarch % The \ 
rude and unpoliſh'd, and not comparable to thoſe of Homer, or Head: ſp! 
yer, faith he, this is no reflection upon Apollo, the Patroff of Po, M...cain ; 
becauſe he only communicated the knowledge to the Pythia, whicyMiM.,nible 
She deliver'd in what Dreſs She pleas'd ; the Sence therefore wag hig the V 
the Words her own. In the ſame Book he tells us, that ſome wen moſt all 
of Opinion, that there were Poets maintain'd in the Temple, to catch reſted 
the Oracles as they were given, and wrap them up in Verſe. Theos alte 
Verſes were for the moſt part Hexameter, inſomuch that this Oracle Panoſthe 
was thought to be none of 4pollo's, becauſe it was not Heroick: gain d 


| ov 7 5 . 9 Id | 
| Zogos Too, mpwrrrO / Evernidvs, . 
Airy q mayToy Ton gενmsũ opal Or. Tyrant 
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To Wiſdom Sophocles makes juſt pretence, 
Vet does to ſage Euripides give place, BA 
As he and all Men mult to Socrates. = H. l. 


In later Ages, when Oracles began to grow into diſrepute, this Cu. 
ſtom of Verſifying was left off, the reaſon whereof hath been copiouſly 
diſputed by Plutarch in a Treatiſe on that Subject, to which J refer | 
the Reader. I ſhall only add one thing more to be obſerv'd, That as 

the Cuſtom of giving Anſwers in Verſe never obtain'd ſo univerſally, 
but that ſometimes they were deliver'd in Proſe, as Plutarch hath 
. prov'd by a great many Inſtances ; ſo neither was it ever ſo wholly left 
off, but thar ſometimes Oracles were pronounc'd in Verſe, an inſtance 
whereof he giveth in his own Time. The Oracle concerning the 
Birth of our Saviour Chi, which was deliver'd in Heroick Verſe to 
the Emperor Auguſtus, is mention d by Euſebius, Zonaras, and others. 
And another, which was return'd in the ſame fort of Verſe, to Julian 
the Apoſtate, ſhall be repeated hereafter. 
The Delphian Oracles, if compar d with ſome others, might juſtly 
be call'd plain, and perſpicuous; and; as Hermeds the Philoſopher 
tells us, it was uſual for thoſe that had receiv'd an obſcure Anſwer 
at Dodona, to deirre Apollo at Delphi to explain the meaning of it; 
He agds alſo, that Apollo had interpreted a great many of them. Ne- 
verthTleſs, they were generally very obſcure, and ambignous ; inlo- 
much that Apollo, as lome ſay, was call'd Act iag becauſe his Anſwers 
were e % XA 1. e. crooked, and hard ro be underſtood. And 
Heraclitus in Plutarch, ſpeaking: of Apollo, faith, * A&ya, x neva, 
& M onmwilea, 1: e. H. dot h not ſpeak the Truth plainly, nor yet wholly 
conceal it, but only give ſmall Hints of it; ſo that if the Event hap- 
pen'd contrary to any Man's expectation, he might rather find fault 
with his own Interpretation of the Oracles, than call in queſtion either 
the Knowledge or Veracity of Apollo. The reaſon of this affected ob- 
ſcurity, is ſaid to have been this, viz. Ou 430 va wek e et me N U S- 
wary, &c. That impure Perſons ought not to be admitted to ſacred things b) 
it being a profanation of the Myſteries, and other things relating to 
Religion, to communicate them to the Vulgar and Ignorant. 


N 
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(% Lib. de Pythie Orac, (3) Clemens Mlexandrimg Strom. V = 


' 
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The Veracity of this Oracle was ſo famous, that Ta % Telndibg, i. e. 
ne Reſponſes Ei ven from the Tripus, came to be us'd proverbially, for 
certain and infallible Truths: and, as Cicero rightly argues, it is im- 
poſſible the Pelphian Oracle ſhould ever have gain'd ſo much Repute 
nthe World, or have been enrich'd with ſuch vaſt preſents from al- 
moſt all Kings and Nations, had not the truth of its Predictions been 
teſted by the Experience of all Ages. But in later Times the caſe 
ys altered; and fo Cicero tells us it was, a long time before his Days; 
pamſthenes, who flouriſh'd three hundred Years before him, com- 
gain d the Pythia did M ᷓ e, or ſpeak as Philip the Macedonian 
would have her. Before that time ſhe was ſaid to receive a bribe of Cli- 
thnes, to perſwade the Lacedemonians to free the Athenians from the 
Tyrants that were impos'd on them. Perialla the Pythia was depriv'd 
& her Office for being corrupted by one of Cleomenes's Agents, to ſay 
that Demaratus, Cleomenes's Colleague, was not the true Son of 4r:- 
King of Sparta, to the end it might be thought he was not his 
lawful Succeſlor, and upon that account be dethron'd. 
At what Time, or upon what Account this Oracle came to ceaſe, 
5 uncertain ; Strabo (a) bath told us, that in his time it had loſt its 
ancient Reputation. Dio will have it to have been extin& from the time 
that it was polluted by Nero, who kill'd Men eis 77 0puoy, UE & l 
nmVvua evyn, in the Caverns Mouth, out of which the ſacred inſpiration a- 
nded. Im quvenal's (b) time, the Gods had quite forſaken it, if any 
credit may be given to the following words; 


— — —  Delphis Oraculs ceſſant, 
The Delphian Oracles are now no more. 


Minutius Felix reports, that cautum illud & ambiguum defecit oraculums 
im G. politiores homines, & minus creduli eſſe cæperunt (e): This cau- 
tous and ambiguous Oracle gave over ſpeaking, when Men began to 
be more polite and leſs Credulous. Lucan (d) telleth us, that it had 
cas'd a long time before the Battle at Pharſalia, VC 


3 — Non ullo Secula dono 
Noſtra carent majore Deum, quam Delphica ſedes 
Aud fut. 5 

No greater gift can bounteous Heaven beſtow, „ 
Nor does our Age a greater Bleſſing want 1 
Than ſilenc'd Delphi. — e H. H. : i | 


But this muſt not be underſtood of a total defect, or perpetual Si- | 
knce; for this Oracle, as van Dale,(e) hath abundantly prov'd, did 1 
ſreral times loſe its prophetick faculty, and again recover it. Lu- 1 
jm (F) reports, That Anſwers were given in his Time, which was WH! 
bout the Reigns of Marcus Aurelius, and his Son Commodus. But he i 
at a loſs, whether thoſe Oracles were indeed Apollo's, or only ſup- J. 
Poſttious. And farther, 'tis certain that this, and thoſe at Delos and 4 


Ls EE M4 N , 


%) Lib.IX. () Sat. VI. v. 554. ORtavii p. 241,242.Edit. Lugd. Bat. () | | 
0 Lib. V. (e) Differt, de Orac. (F) Alexandro Pſeudomant. 1 


Dodona, | * I! N 
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Dodona, with ſome others, continued till the Reign of Julian th 
Apoſtate, and were conſulted, ſaith Theodoret, by him, And he is füt 
to have received from Apollo Delphicus the following Anſwer; 


Ein Ty Gaomnii, actuel Mos ei- a, 
Oyxim h,, Lot xgAvCar, & H iu adieu, 
Ou may AaAwrey, c αννtενν τ xgAdv Udg. 


By which it appears, this Oracle was then in a very low and declining 
Condition; but at what time it was finally extin&, is uncertain: wh, 
ever deſireth to be more particularly inform'd, may conſult van Dale 
Treatiſe on that Subject. = | | 
When the God forſook Delphi, he betook himſelf to the Hyperiyr 
S:ythians, as we learn from Claudian, 


| pulcher Apollo 3 
Luſtrat Hyperboreas Delphis ceſſantibus aras. 
Ah! abje& Delphi, ſee thy God reſides | W Ne 
In diſtant Hyperborean Climates. E. » beate 


ea. 


And in former times he was thought to be a lover of that Nation, df Ae 
and at certain ſeaſons to remove thither out of Greece. Abaris one of tht bible, 
Country, and Prieſt of Apollo, who travell'd into Greece about the time the ot 
of Pythagoras, is ſaid to have written a Book concerning 47»! Lem 

Oracles, x, & leis VTigCoptus, and removal to the Hyperboreans (a. Anda. 
the Athenians, at a time when the Plague rag'd over all Greece, receive He h; 
an Oracle from thence, commanding them to make Vows and Prayers e 
in behalf of the reſt; and they continued to ſend Gifts and Offerings but 
thither, as they had formerly done to Delphi. © and a 
I might enlarge about the Magnificence and Splendor of the Dil. vithe 
pbian Temple, but I fear I have already treſpaſs'd too far upon the be ex 
Reader's patience ; if any one therefore have Curioſity and Leiſure, [this F 
he may have a large and exact Deſcription of all the magnificent Stru- hath 
Ctures, rich Preſents, curious pieces of Art, and other Rarities be. 
Jonging to that Place, in Pauſanias. There was another of Apolls's O. 
racles at Cirrha, a Sea-port belonging to Delphi, from which it was 
diſtant about LX. Stadia. This is mention'd in Statius's Thebais (0): 


unc O. Apollinee tacuere oracula Cirrhe. 


Where Lutat ius obſerves, that in Cirrha tant um prof} pera Deorum dabantur 
i oraculas ; nam cui exitium imminebat, taciturnitate templi penitus dan. 
jt natur. At Cirrha none but proſperous Oracles were pronounc'd : and 
| if any Calamity was to befal them who came for Advice, that was de- 
id  clar'd by the God's Silence. Several others have mention'd this Oracle, 
4 _ tho? neither taken notice of by Strabo, nor Pauſanias, the latter of 
iq which hath left us a particular account of the Temple, ſacred Field of 
== Apollo, and other remarkable things in Cirrha. Some ſpeak of this 
| Oracle in ſuch a manner as doth make it probable, that it was the 
| 


| | (s) Suidas v. ACagrs lilo diu iique, () Lib, VII v.47 
| | : | A 
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e with the Oracle at Delphi: Thus Seneca will have it become 


1111 by his Victory over Python, whereby he is known to have ob. 
an d the Delphian (a): | 


Cirrbæa Pæan templa, & etheriam domum 
Serpente caſo meruit. 


And a Propheteſs is reported by the ſame Author, to have deliver'd 
Qracles at Cirrha, as was done in the Delphian Temple (6): 


Et ipſe noſtris wocibus teſtis eni 
Fatidicæ vat is ora Cirrbee movens. 


Laſtly, there was a Cavern at Cirrha, as in the other place. This ap- 
pears from Sratius (c): a 
Non Cirrba promiſerit anno 


Certius, aut frondes lucis, quas fama Moloſſis 
Chaonia ſonuiſſe tibi. 


Next to this Oracle may juſtly follow that at Delos, the moſt cele- 
brated of all the Cyclades, which were a Knot of Iflands in the Ægean 
Sea. It is famous amongſt the Poets for having been the Birth- place 
of Apollo and Diana, and was therefore accounted ſo ſacred and invio- 
ble, that the Perſians, when they pillag'd, or deſtroy'd almoſt all 
the other Grecian Temples, durſt not attempt any thing upon the 
Temple in this Iſland; which was ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, looking 
towards Eubæa, in the very place where Apollo was feigned to be born. 


rave Anſwers, for their Certainty, and Perſpicuity, not only not infe- 
nd all other Oracles of Apollo; being deliver'd in clear, plain Terms, 
without any ambiguity, or obſcurity. But theſe Anſwers were not to 
be expected all the Year ; Apollo only kept his Summers Reſidence in 
this Place, and in Winter retired to Patara, a City of Lycia, as Servigs 
hath obſerv'd in his Comment upon theſe Words of Virgil, 


Qualis ubi hybernam Lyciam, Xanthique fuenta 
Deſerit, ac Delum maternam inviſit Apollo (e). 


Such Pomp and Splendor God Apollo grace, 
When He his Winter Lycia, or that Place | 
Which Xanthus Silver Streams waſh kindly, leaves 
And Delos viſits, whence He anſwers gives 
In Summer Seaſons — _ . 


One of the Altars was by ſome reckon'd amongſt the ſeven Wonders 
of the World. It was erected by Apollo at the age of four Years, and 
compos'd of the Horns of Goats kill'd by Diana upon Mount Cynthus, 
which were compacted together in a wonderful manner, without any 
nitble Tye or Cement, whence Ovid faith of it (). 


(a) Hercul. Oet. ver. 92. (6) Oedip. ver. 269. (c) Thebaid. lib. III. ver. 
4%, (4) Alexand. ab Alex. (e) Eneid. IV. v. 143. ) Epiſtola Cy- 
(dippes ad Acont. Conf. etiam Plutarch. de Solert. Animalium, Callimachi 
| mn. in Apollinem, ver. 58, Politiani Miſcellanea. cap, LII. Miror 
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He had an _ erected in this place, in the ſhape of a Dragon; and 


our to thoſe at Delphi, but, as ſome report (4), far exceeding them, 
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Miror & innumeris ſtructam de cornibus aram. 51470 (. 

— tis ſtrange to ſee or 

How each in other twin'd the Goat-horns lie, Alter h 

And make an Altar bound with n'ere a Tye. E. b. % 

198 | | WW 
To Sacrifice any living Creature upon this Altar was held unlauful, oy 
and a prophanation of the Place, which it was the Gods Will to have WM crrair 
 preſerv'd pure from blood, and all manner of Pollution. Thad (a) clear t 
reports, that no Dogs were permitted to enter into this Ifland ; and WM com * 
it was unlawful for any Perſon to die, or be born in it; and therefore, nfeſte 
when the Athenians were by the Oracle commanded to pur ifie it, they I when 


dug up the dead Bodies out of their Graves, and wafted them over 
the Sea, to be interred in one of the adjacent Iſlands; this done, the 
better to preſerve it from pollution, they put forth an Edict, com- 
manding har whoever lay ſick of any mortal or dangerous Diſeaſe, and | 
all Women great with Child, ſhould be carried over to the little Ifl: 
call'd Rhena. 

I muſt not omit in this place the annual Proceſſion made by the 4. 
thenians to this place. The Author of this Cuſtom was Theſeus, who, 
being ſent with the reſt of the Athenian Youths into Crete, to be de. 
vour'd by the Minotaur, made a Vow to Apollo, that if He would 
grant them a ſafe return, they would make a ſolemn Voyage to his 
Temple at Delos every Year. This was call'd Oele, the Perſons em- 
ploy'd in it Ozwegi, and Anazace), from the name of the Ifland, the Whe 
Chief of them Ag4SiweG-, and the Ship in which they went ©zct;,or 
Ante g, which was the very ſame that carried Theſeus and his Compa- 
nions to Crete; being (ſaith Plutarch) preſerv'd by the At henians till 
Demetrius the Phalerean's time, they reſtoring always what was de- 
cay'd, and changing the old and rotten Planks for thoſe that were new 
and entire, inſfomuch that it furniſh'd the Philoſophers with matter 
of Diſpute, Whether after ſo many Reparations and Alterations it 
might ſtill be call'd the ſame individual Ship; and ſerv'd as an In- 
ſtance to illuſtrate the Opinion of thoſe that held the body ti1] re- 
main'd the ſame numerical ſubſtance, notwithſtanding the continual 
decay of old parts, and acguiſition of new ones, through the ſeveral 
Ages of Life; for which reaſon Callimachus () calls its Tackle, everliv- 
ing (daCoorm): | | | * 
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To great Apollo's Temple ev'ry year, nam 

The ſturdy Theorit th' 4thenians ſend, | dire 

Vet ſpight of envious Time, and angry Seas 5 fed 

The Veſſel ever whole will be. | E D. Ip 

The beginning of the Voyage was computed from the time that 4+ — 
— — — — 7 
e) Lib. IV. (3) Hymno in Belum. eee en e Hi: 


pelle's 
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pulls Prieſt firſt adorn'd the Stern of the Ship with Garlands, faith 

570 (4); and from that time they began to cleanſe and luſtrate the 

City; and it was held unlawful to put any MalefaQor to death till its 

return 3 Which was the reaſon that Socrates was repriev'd thirty days 

iter his Condemnarion, as we learn from the ſame Author, and from 

Ymophon (5). The Theor: wore Garlands of Laurel upon their Heads, 
ind were accompanied by two of the Family of the Kypuxes, who were 

pointed to be Ilge at Delos for that Year. Before them went a 
certain Men with Axes in their Hands, in ſhew as if they deſign'd to a 
clear the Ways of Robbers; in memory, that Theſes, in his Journey . 
from Trazen to Athens, freed the Country from all the Robbers that a Mi" 
infeſted thoſe Parts. To this Cuſtom Aſchylus (c) ſeems to allude, =. 
when he ſaith, | | | 


Tleume td" ayry, x, CIC ET u. 
Ken Somme miles Heals, N, 
Avij use mn) TE nucewuWus. 


Mov'd with the Senſe of Piety 
To Him th' At henians do repair, 
Still as they on their Journey go, | 
Whatever Parts infeſted be | . 
With Robbers cruel Outrages, 1 8 
Setting em free. — | E D. 


When they went thither, they were ſaid z&yaCaivqv, to aſcend; when they 
eturn'd zam e., to deſcend, When they arriv'd, they offer'd Sacri- 
fce, and celebrated a Feſtival in Honour of Apollo: This done, they 
repair'd to their Ship, and ſail'd homewards. At their return, all the 
People ran forth to meet them, opening their Doors, and making 
Obeyſance as they paſs'd by; the neglect of which reſpe&t makes The- 

ſw complain in Euripides (d), | 


Ou 3» ms u ws Ozwggy 45101 op 
IId Aeg evoiza; dS ppurws megoryrenar. 


My ſcornful Citizens, I find, negle& 

Ruſhing to crowd about the op'ned Doors, 

And pay Me that Reſpe& which is decreed 
For one that from the Embaſſy returns. . E. D. 


The next Oracle I ſhall ſpeak of, is that of Apollo Didymæus, fo. 
WE im'd (e) from the double light imparted by him to Mankind, the one 
directly and immediately from his own Body, and the other by re- 
ietion from the Moon. The place of it was alſo call'd D:idyma, and 
elong'd to the Mileſians, whence Apollo is call'd Mileſius. It was al- 
Wo call'd the Oracle of the Branchide, and Apollo himſelf was call'd 


4 195 


(a) In Phædone. (b) Memorab. lib. IV. (e) Eumenid. initio. (d) 
Hippolyt. (e) Macrob. lib. I. cap. XVII. | — 
| | Branc hides, 
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Branchides, from Branchus, who was reputed the Son of Macy, ſuch a 
but begotten by Apollo; for it was no unuſual thing for the ancient ek 
Heroes to be call'd the Sons of two Fathers, the one Mortal, who wit ſt, ri 
always their Mother's Husband ; the other ſome laſcivious Deity, th} Anett, 
had fallen in Love with her: So Hercules was reputed the Son g 4 
Jupiter and Amphitryon; Hector of Priamus and Apollo, with many tter o 
| others. The Original of this Oracle is thus deſcrib'd by Varro, whers phucles 
| ſpeaking of Branchus*s Mother, he reports, That being with Child, 
* ſhe dream'd the Sun enter'd into her Mouth, and paſs'd thro he 
| « Belly : Whence her Child was nam'd Branchus from fegy3;, the 
* J yroat, thro' which the God had penetrated into the Womb. The 
| * Boy, afterwards, having kiſs'd Apollo in the Woods, and receiy'{ 1 
| from him a Crown and Scepter, began to Propheſie, and preſent]y : 
* after diſappear'd. Whereupon a magnificent Temple was dedicatel ] 
| to Him and Apollo Phileſius, fo call'd from , to kiſs, whence 5:4. - 
| rius faith he was F Rn 1 
| — patrioque æqualis honor:. . 
| In honour equal to his Father Phæbus. U 


Others derive the Name from Branchus, a Theſalian Youth, belord Ne x 
by Apollo, who receiv'd him into his own Temple, and commanded ein 
| that Divine honours ſhould be paid him after Death. But Stephan At C 
| the Byzantian (a) telleth us, that this Oracle was ſacred to Jupiter and Iracle 
Apollo, and perhaps it might belong to all three. However that be, nor, 


wo are aſſur'd by Herodotus, that this Oracle was % mes Ib, . the 


| TC Loves Te NUN 9 Alo tg ciw9;ouy e very ancient, and frequented nh 
| by all the Tonians and olians: And are farther told by Cenon in Phi- wn 2 
| tius's Bibliotheca, that it was accounted x engyeiov ExAyyrucy weld A ® r 


Xeg:moov the beſt of all the Grecian Oracles except the Delphian. 

In the time of the Perſian War (b), this Temple was ſpoil'd and 
burn'd, being betray'd into the Hands of the Barbarians by the Bran. 
chide, or Prieſts who had the care of it ; but they, conſcious of their 

_ own wickedneſs, and fearing leaſt they ſhould meet with condign 
Puniſhment, deſired of Xerxes, that as a requital of their Service, he 
would grant them a Habitation in ſome remote part of Aſia, whence 
they might never return into Greece, but live ſecure, being plac'd be- 

yond the reach of Juſtice. Xerxes granted their Requeſt ; whereupon, 
notwithſtanding a great many unlucky Omens appear'd to them, they 
founded a City, and call'd it after their ancient name, Branchidz. 

But for all this, they could not eſcape Divine Vengeance, which was 
inflicted on their Children by Alexander the Great, who, having con- 
quer'd Darius, and poſſeſs d himſelf of Aſia, utterly demoliſh'd their 
City, and put all irs Inhabitants to the Sword, as deteſting the very 

Poſterity of ſuch impious Wretches. „ TE 

The Perſians being vanquiſh'd, and Peace reſtor'd to Greece (c), the 

Temple was rebuit by the Milefians, with ſuch Magnificence, that it 

ſurpaſs'd almoſt all the other Grecian Temples in Bigneſs, being raisd 


« (a) Voce la. (b) Strabo lib. XIV. & gude, in Voce BeH. 
(c) Strabo loc. cit. e | * 
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\ſuch a bulk, that they were forc'd to let it remain uncover d; for 
e compaſs of it was no leſs than that of a Village, and contained, ar 
it, four or five Stadia. i 

Another of Apollo's Oracles we read of in Abe, a City of Phocis, 
ention'd by Herodotus (a), and Stephanus the Byzantian (b); by the 
ner of which we are told, it was more ancient than the De/phian. 
ohucles (c) allo hath taken notice of it, 0 IEA 


OuUxin & 9.) xm) e 
| Tas £7 ougaarcy oiCwy, 
Oud" es F ACauo yay. 


Hence all Religion, now I will no more 
Trouble that hallow'd Fane, which equally 
Parts the divided Earth, no Journies make 
To 4be for the Anſwers of a God; © 
In vain 'tis to be good. Z. . e 


The Scholiaſts on this place are of Opinion, that Abæ was a City in 
cia, but are ſufficiently refuted by the teſtimonies already cited. 
Ve are told by Pauſanias (d, that the Temple of this Oracle was 
urn'd by Xerxes. | 
At Claros, a City of Jonia, not far from Colophon, there was another f 
Jracle facred to Apollo, firſt inſtiruted by Manto, the Daughter of ki 
eat, who fled thither in the ſecond Theban War, when the Epigoni, 1 
e. the Sons of thoſe that were {lain in the former War, invaded 11 
bes, under the conduct of Alemæon, in revenge of their Fathers 00 
Deaths, The Perſon that deliver'd Anſwers, was a Man generally "BR 
boſen out of ſome certain Families, and for the moſt part out of 1 
letus (e): He was uſually unlearn'd, and very ignorant, yet re- 
Eurn'd the Oracles in Verſes wonderfully ſatisfactory, and adapted to 
be intention of the Enquirers; and this by the Virtue of a little Well, 
eign'd to have ſprung out of the Tears of Manto, when ſhe bewail'd 
he deſolation of her Country: Into this he deſcended when any _ 
lan came to conſult him; bur paid dear for his Knowledge, Water 
Wing very prejudicial to his Health, and, as Pliny (f) hath told us, a 
teans to ſhorten his Life. By this Oracle the untimely Death of Ger- 
micus was foretold, as we are inform'd by Tacitus (g), by whom alfo 
be foremention'd account of Pliny is confirm'd. = 5 
At Lariſſa, a Fort of the Argives, there was an Oracle of polls, 
mam'd Act gd mg, from Diras, a Region belonging to Argos. The 
nlwers in this place were return'd by a Woman, who was forbidden 
e company of Men; every Month ſhe facrific'd a Lamb in the Night, 
d then, having taſted rhe Bloud of the Victim, was immediately 
rd with a Divine Fury (b). | 


—__ — — 


(a) Lib. I. cap. XLVI. (6) Voce Aca item Heſychius, & Phaverinus. 
Oedip. Tyr. v. 908. (4) Phocicis. (C Rhod Ant. Lett. lib. XXVII. 
PV. (F) Nat. Hiſt. lib. II. cap. CIII. (g) Annal. lib. II. cap. LIV. 


Pauſauias Corint hi acis. 


Apollo 
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Apollo had another famous Oracle at Exrreſis, a Village in Bani 
ſeared in the way between the Theſpians and the Plateans. 

Oropean Apollo delivered Oracles at Orope, a City of Eubæa, as w 
are inform'd by Stephanus. | 

At Orobiæ in Eubæa, there was a eud\cemv, wayrAaoy, a moſt infallil 
Oracle of Apollo Selinuntius: as we find in the beginning of Strabbeg 
tenth Book. | | 

Another Oracle of Corypean Apollo, at Corype in Theſſaly, is mention d 
in Nicander's Theriaca: 


Mapreicy Kogumel © ,,, Y Yiu avd\eave 


"Tis reported by Athenæus (b), that the Carians on a certain time * 
conſulted Apollos Oracle at Hybla : which Caſaubon would have to be * 
read Abæ, but for no better reaſon, than that he finds no mention of . h 
the Hyblean Oracle in any other Author. | a 
There was an Oracle of Apollo Ichnæus at Ichne in Macedonia (c). | 15 
At Tegyre, a City in Bæotia, there was an Oracle ſacred to Tegyrean Sir 


Apollo, which was frequented till the Perfian War, but after that re. 
main'd for ever ſilent (4). „ 

No leſs famous was Prous, a Mountain in Bæotia, for the Oracles 
given by Apollo ſirnam'd Prous from that Place, where was a Temple 


dedicated to him. This Oracle ceas'd when Thebes was demoliſh'd by 4 
Alexander (e). | | | 3 was 
Apollo, ſirnam'd AagvaiQ-, from Daphne his be loved Miſtreſs, or the N ora 
Lawrel, into which ſhe was trans form'd, had an Oracle near the Caſa. WM 5. 
lian Fountain, the Waters of which were alſo endu'd with a prophe. by t 


tick Virtue ((). 
Apollo was was call'd Iſmenius, from Iſmenus a River and Mountain in 
Bæotia, in which he had a Temple, and gave Anſwers to thoſe that 
came to enquire of him. | - | 
Piauſanias (g) hath told us of another place in Bæotia, where 40; 
return'd Anſwers, viz. a Stone call'd Swpegricie, upon which he had 
an Altar, erected our of the Aſhes of Victims offer'd to him; whence } 
he was call'd Spodius from EmrdVg, 1. e. Aſbes 3 whence for π]⁷]ͥꝗ. in 
Pauſanias, muſt be read &73<©@-. He did not here, as in other places, 
 fignifie his Will by infpir'd Prophets, but by xandbpes, ominous ſounds, in 
the obſervation of which He inſtructed Perſons appointed for that pur | 
poſe; for this Way of Divination was in uſe amongſt the Grecia, Wl Wh 
eſpecially at Smyrna, ſaith my Author, where was a Temple built on ¶ cub 
the out-ſide of the City-wall for that Purpoſe. Thus much of the 7 
Oracles of Apollo. e whi 
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14) Stephanus in voce EvTenor. (b) Lib. XV. cap. IV. (c) Heſhchius WI Nat 
v. Iwauny. (a) Plutarch. Pelopida, (e) Pauſan. Bæoticis. (7) Ci" WM Go 
Protrept. (g) Pauſan. ibidem. tha 
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Wet = = WD vo. 
O the Oracle of Trophonius. 


I Rophoniut, the Son of Erefinus, and Brother of Agamedes (a), be- 


z Manſion under Ground, at Lebadea a City of Bæotia, into which 
when he enter'd, he pretended to be inſpired with an extraordinary 
knowledge of future Events; but at length, either out of Deſign to 
raiſe in Men an Opinion, that he was tranſlated to the Gods, or be- 


giveth us a very different account of his Death, when he tells us, that 
Trophonius and Agamedes, having built Apollo's Temple at Delphi, re- 


their Petition, and promis'd them, that it ſhould be effected the third 


dead. Several other Fables concerning him, and the manner of his 

Death are related in the Scholiaſt upon the Clouds of Ariſtophanes. 
However that be, Trophonius had Divine Honours paid him after 

Death, and was worſhip'd by the name of Jupiter Trophonius (d). Nor 


of a God, ſeveral inſtances whereof might be produc'd, but one ſhall 
ſuffice for all, wiz. that of Agamemnon, who was worſhip'd at Sparta 
by the name of Jupiter ꝗgamemnon, as Lycophron witneſſeth (e), 


Euds ff de ime, Suvid © vupns D, 
Ze EmupndTus Woes KANSIoeTal, | 
Tias Hegi ,. mag OC Tyvors Aa als 


Then ſhall my Husband, whom a Captive Bride 
I now obey as my ſuperiour Lord, | 
By ſubtle crafty Spartans Fove be call'd, 
And worſhip'd fo, from their Poſterity 

Receiving greateſt Honours. 


. 5. 


Which words Caſſandra ſpeaks of AQamemnon, whoſe Captive and Con- 

cubine ſhe was after the deſtruction of T %. 1 
This Oracle eame firſt into repute on this Account: On a time, 

when for the ſpace of two Years there had been no rain in Bæotia, all 


the Cities of that Country, with a joynt conſent, appointed choſen . 


Perſons to go to Delphi, there to pay their Devotions to Apollo, in the 
Name of their Country, and delire his Advice and Aſſiſtance : The 
God accepted their Piety, but return d them no other Anſwer, than 
that they ſhould go home, and conſult Trophonius at Lebadea. The 
Embaſſadors immediately obey d, and repair'd to Lebadea, ſtill re- 


(a) Suidas voce Te. % Phaworin. (e Tuſe. Queſt. lib, I. (4) 


"rabo lib, IX. (e) Caſlandr. v. 1123. 5 


maining 


0 
00 


ing poſſeſs d with an immoderate Thirſt of Glory, built himſelf 


ing ſome way neceſſitated thereto, periſh'd in his Hole (5). Cicero (c) 
queſted of the God, that, as a Recompence for their Labour, he would 
give them the beſt Thing that could happen to Man; Apollo granted 


Day after; accordingly, on that Day in the Morning they were found 


was it a thing unuſual for Men Deified to be honour'd with the name 
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maining as much in the dark, as at firſt ; there being not the leaſt Siga 
or Foot-ſtep of any Oracle in that place: at length, when they had 
ſearch d a long time to no purpoſe, and began to deſpair of Succeſ, 
one Saon an Acrephian, the Senior of all the Embaſtadors, eſpy'q ; 
ſwarm of Bees, and immediately took up a refolution to follow them; 
by this means he came to a Cave, into which he had no ſooner en. 
ter'd, but by ſome evident tokens perceiv d, that in that place was the 
Oracle, Apello had commanded them to enquire of. Upon this he pay'd 
his Devotion to Trophonins, and receiv'd from him a well-come, and 
fatisfactory Anſwer, together with Inſtructions in what Manner, and 
with what Rites and Ceremonies he would have thoſe that ſhould com: 
for Advice, to approach him (a). | 

The Place of this Oracle was under the Surface of the Earth, and 


therefore it was commonly call'd zg7uCas oy, and the Perfons that con 
fulted it ygTuCaivorrrs, becauſe the Way to it was a Deſcent. Concern- 
ing it, there are innumerable Fables, which it would not be worth the 
while to mention in this place; I ſhall therefore paſs them by, only 

| giving you the Accounts Pauſanias and Plut arch have left of it; the 
ormer of which conſulted it in Perſon, and thereby had opportunity 
of being an Eye- witneſs of what he reports. His Words are thus trans 


| flated by Mr. Abel. 


Whoſoe'er's exigencies oblige him to go into the Cave, muſt in 
the firſt place make his abode for ſome ſet-time in the Chappel cf 
Good Genius and Good Fortune; during his ſtay here, he abſtains from 
hot Baths, and employs himſelf in performing other ſorts of Atone. 
ment for paſt Offences ; he is not wholly debarr'd bathing, but then 
it muſt be only in the River Hercynna, having a ſufficient ſuſtenance 
from the Leavings of the Sacrifices. At his going down he facrificeth 
to Trophonius and his Sons, to Apollo, Saturn, and Jupiter, (who 
hath the title of King) to Juno Henioc ha, and Ceres, call'd Europa, 
reported to be Trophonius's Nurſe. There's a Prieſt ſtands conſulting 
the Bowels of every Sacrifice, who according to the Victim's aſpects, 
propheſies whether the Deity will give an auſpicious and ſatis. 
factory Anſwer. The Entrails of all the Sacrifices confer but lite 
towards the Revealing of Trophonius's Anſwer, unleſs a Ram, which 
they offer in a Dirch, to Agamedes, with ſupplication for Succels, 
that night on which they deſcend, preſents the ſame Omens with 
the former; on this depends the Ratification of all the reſt, and 
without it their former Oblations are of none effeck: If fo be this 
Ram doth agree with the former, every one forthwith deſcends, 
back'd with the eagerneſs of good Hopes; and thus is the Manner: 
% Immediately they go that night along with the Prieſts to the River 
% Hercynna, where they are anointed with Oyl, and waſht by two Ci- 
tizen's Boys, aged about thirteen Years, whom they call Eguos, | e. 
| Mercuries ; theſe are they that are employ'd in waſhing whoever 
hath a mind to confult ; neither are they remiſs in their Duty, but, 
* as much as can be expected from Boys, carefully perform all things 
neceſſary. Having been waſht, they are not ſtraightway conducted 
% by the Priefts to the Oracle, but are brought to the River's Riles, 
Which are adjacent to one another: Here they muſt drink a doſe 
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« of the Water of it, call'd Lethe, or Oblivion, to deluge with oblivion 
« all thoſe things, which ſo lately were the greateſt part of their 


« concerns. After that, they take the Water of Mnergoſyne, v17. Re- 
% membrance, to retain the remembrance of thoſe things, that ſhall 


« the People for Dedalus's workmanſhip ; whereupon they never ex- 
« hibit it, unleſs to deſcendants: to this therefore, after ſome vene- 
« rable obeyſance, having mutter'd over a Prayer or two, in a linnen 
« Habit ſer off with Ribbands, and wearing Pantofles, agreeable with 
„the faſhion of the Country, they approach the Oracle, which is 
« ſituated within a Mountain near a Grove, the Foundation of which is 
built ſpherical-wiſe, of white Stone, about the ſize, in circumfe- 
# rence, of a very ſmall Threſhing floor, but in heighth ſcarce two 
« Cubits, ſupporting brazen Obelisks, encompaſs'd round with liga- 


ſage into the midſt of the Floor, where there's a fort of a Cave, not 
the product ofrude Nature, but built with the niceſt accuracy of Me- 
chaniſm and Proportion, the Figure of this Workmanſhip is like 


nine Cubits, its depth eight, or thereabouts ; for the guidance to 
which there are no ſtairs, wherefore tis requir'd that all comers 
bring a narrow and light Ladder with them, by which when oy are 


WW the Pavement, being in breadth about two anSwum, and in heighth 
not above one; at the mouth of this, the Deſcendant, having 


nnd ſhoves himſelf Feet foremoſt into the Cave; then he thruſts in 
bis Knees, after which the reſt of his Body is rowl'd along, by a 


ing a Man with its vortex, tumbles him over Head and Ears. All 


wers reveal'd the ſame way: Some gather their Reſolves from 

' outward Appearances, others by word of Mouth; they all return 
the ſame way back, with their Feet foremoſt. Among all that have 
W' deſcended, twas never known that any was loſt, except one of the 
lite. guard of Demetrius; and beſides, tis credible the reaſon pro- 
ceeded from the neglect of the Rituals in his deſcent, and his ill de- 


Gold and Silver, which was there religiouſly beltow'd ; wherefore 
tis ſaid, that his Carcaſe was thrown out ſome other way, and not 
it the Entrance of the ſacred Shrine. Among the various Reports 
dat fly abroad concerning this Man, I've deliver'd to Poſterity the 

' moſt remarkable. The Prieſts, as ſoon as the Conſultant is re- 


from the Shrine; here they enquire of him, what he had ſeen or 


who (as appointed for thar Office) carry him ſtupity'd with amaze» 

ment, and forgetful of himſelf, and thoſe about him, to the Chap- 

fel of Good Genius and Good Fortune, where he had made his OT 
U: 2 ay 


be exhibited to them in their Deſcent; amongſt which is expos'd 
4 Statue, adorn'd with that admirable carving, that it's ſet up by 


ments of Braſs, between which there are doors that guide their paſ- 
n Oven, its breadth diametrically (as nigh as can be gueſt) about 


come down to the bottom, there's a Cave between the Roof and 
| brought with him Cakes dipt in Honey, lies along on the ground 


force not unlike that of a great and rapid River, which overpower- 


that come within the approach of the Oracle, have not their An- 


W ign; for he went not out of neceſſity to conſult, but out of an 
waricious humour, for the ſacrilegious conveyance back of the 


turn'd, place him on Mnemoſyne's Throne, which is not very far 


heard ; which when he hath related, they deliver him to others, 
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„ What I here relate, was not receiv'd at ſecond-hand, but either: 


„they were all alike, viz. globular : it may be conje&ur'd, that the 
« circumrotation of theſe mov'd the Ether, which occaſion'd thi 


* ſay at his going down; here, after ſome time, he's reſtor'd to h 
“ former Senſes, and the chearfulneſs of his Viſage returns agiin 


« by ocular demonſtration I have perceiv'd in others; or what Hue 
« prov'd true by my own Experience; for all conſultants are oblig 


to hang up engraven on a Tablet, what they have ſeen, or heard, 121 

Thus far Pauſanias. Plutarch's Relation congerns the Appearance Sigh 
exhibited ro Conſultants ; which, tho' they were various, and (cl14,,M x ho 
the ſame, being it is a remarkable Story, I will give it you, as it i dark 
tranſlated by the ſame Hand. 1 5 de v 

© Timarchus, being a Youth of Liberal Education, and juſt init and! 
i ated in the Rudiments of Philoſophy, was greatly deſirous of Kaon 1 u 
* ing the Nature and Efficacy of Socrates's Demon ; wherefore commu | Hov 
* nicating his project to no Mortal Body but Me and Cebes, after thi, the ( 
performance of all the Rituals requiſite for Conſultation, He def 70 


« cended Trophonius s Cave; where having ſtay d two Nights and ons 
Pay, his return was wholly deſpair'd of, inſomuch, that his Friend teu 
* bewail'd Him as dead: In the Morning He came up very brisk this dc 
« and in the firſt place pay'd ſome venerable acknowledgment; H 


the God; after that having eſcap'd the ſtaring Rout, He laid ope 5k 
to us a prodigious Relation of what he had ſeen or heard, to thi helanc 


<«. purpoſe: In his Deſcent, he was beſet with a caliginous Miſt, up 2 
« on which he pray'd lying proſtrate for a dong time, and not having Pe 
„ Sence enough to know whether he was awake or in a Dream, He „Tes 
« ſurmiſes, that he receiv'd a blow on his Head, with ſuch an eccho n. 
© ing violence, as diſſever'd the Sutures of his Skull, thro' which hi lung 
% Soul migrated ; and being diſunited from the Body, and mixt wit 
bright and refin'd Air, with a ſeeming contentment, began tc God F 
„ breath for a long time, and being dilated like a full Sail, was wide —— 
* than before. After this, having heard a ſmall noiſe, whiſtling i 

his Ears a delightſom ſound ; he lookt up, but ſaw not a ſpot 0 

Earth, only Iſlands redlecting a glimmering flame, interchangeab! 
receiving different colours, according to the various degrees 0 

« Light. They ſeem'd to be of an infinite number, and of a ſtupendiouy 

ſize, not bearing an equal parity betwixt one another in this, tho 


« Whiſtling, the gentle pleaſantneſs of which bore an adequate 
* agreement with their well-tim'd motion. Between theſe there wa 
* a Sea, or Lake, which ſpread out a Surface glittering with man 


& Colours, intermixt with an azure ; ſome of the Iſlands floated in it ag 

«& Stream, by which they were driven on the other fide of the Tor a\ 10 
e rent; many others were carried to and fro, ſo that they were well qd 
* nigh ſunk. This Sea, for the moſt part, was very ſhallow and for : 
dable, except towards the South, where twas of a great depth; | 

very often ebb'd and flow'd, but not with a high Tide; ſome pat Some 


of it had a natural Sea-colour, untainted with any other, as mir 


„ and muddy as any Lake: The rapidneſs of the Torrent cartye „ 
back thoſe Iſlands from whence they had grounded, not ſituati 
them in the ſame place as at firſt, or bringing them about with (a) 


circum 
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circumference ; but in the gentle turfling of them, the Water 
makes one riſing Row]: Betwixt theſe, the Sea ſeem'd to bend 
# inwards about (as near as he cou'd gueſs) eight parts of the whole. 
This Sea had two Mouths, which were inlets to boiſterous Rivers, 
caſting out fiery foam, the flaming brightneſs of which cover'd the 
'beſt part of its natural Azure. fie was very much pleas'd at this 
Sight, until he lookt down, and ſaw an immenſe Hiatus, reſembling 
„ 2 hollow'd Sphere, of an amazing and dreadful profundity ; it had 
darkneſs to a miracle; not ſtil, but thicken'd, and agitated: Here 
he was ſeiz d with no ſmall Fright, by the aſtoniſhing hubbubs, 
and noiſes of all kinds, that ſeem'd to ariſe out of this hollow, from 
in unfathomable bottom, viz. He heard an infinity of Yells and 
" Howlings of Beaſts, Cries and Bawlings of Children, confus'd with 
the Groans and Outrages of Men and Women. Not long after, he 
heard a voice inviſibly pronounce theſe words. TR 

What follows is nothing but a prolix and tedious Harangue upon 
ntious Subjects. One thing there is more eſpecially remarkable in 


this account, vix. That he makes Timarchus to return from Conſulta- 
tion with a brisk and chearful Countenance, whereas tis commonly 
reported, that all the Conſultants of this Oracle became penſive and 


nelancholy ; that their Tempers were ſowr'd, and their Countenances, 


however gay and pleaſant before, rendred dull and heavy ; whence of 
ny Perſon dejected, melancholy, or roo ſerious, it was uſually ſaid, 


is Tei wenarrd mz, i. e. He has been conſulting the Oracle of T ropho- 
nius. But this is only to be underſtood of the Time immediately en- 
ſuing Conſultation ; for as we learn from Pauſanias, all Enquirers 
recover'd their former chearfulneſs in the Temple of Good Genius and 
Good Fortune. | 1 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of other Grecian Oracles 


Mphiaraus was the Son of Oiclexs, and married Eripbyle the Siſter 


of Adraſtus, King of Argos; he was an excellent Soothſayer, and 


by his Skill foreſaw, that it would prove fatal to him, if he engag'd 
himſelf in the Theban War. Wherefore, to avoid inevitable Deſtru- 


tion, He hid himſelf, but was diſcover'd by his Wife Eriphyle, whom 


oh nices had corrupted with a Preſent of a golden Chain. Being diſ- 
cover'd, he was oblig'd by Adraſtus to accompany the Army to Thebes, 
where, as He had foretold, together with his Chariot and Horſes, he 
vas ſwallow'd up by the Earth. Whence Ovid faith of him, 


Notus humo merſis Amphiaraus equis. 


dome ſay this Accident happen'd in the way betwixt Thebes and Chal- 
% and for that reaſon the place is call'd Agua, i. e. a Chariot, to this 
day, ſaith Pauſanias (a). | 5 
— . 
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294 Of the Religion of Greece. Ch. ii. 
After his Death, he was honour'd with Divine Worſhip ; firſ by 
the Oropians, and afterwards by all the other Grecians: And a ſtately 
Temple, with a Statue of white Marble, was erected to him in th 
Place where he was ſwallow'd up, ſaith my Author, being about X11 
Stadia diſtant from Oropus, a City in the confines of Attica and Beis 
Which for that reaſon is ſomerimes attributed to both Countries. There 
was alſo a rematkable Altar, dedicated to him in the ſame place; i 
was divided into five parts: The firſt of which was ſacred to Hen. 
les, Jupiter, and Pæonian Apollo: The ſecond to the Heroes, aud 
their Wives: The thicd to Viſta, Mercury, Amphiaraus, and the 
Sons of Amphilochus, (for Alcmeon, the Son of Amphiaraus, Was not 
allow'd to partake of wy of the Honours pay'd to Amphiloc bus, ot 
Amphiaraus, becauſe he ſlew his Mother Eriphyle.) The fourth to 
Venus, Panacea, Jaſon, Hygia, and Pæonian Minerva. The fifth par 
ro the Nymphs, Pan, and the Rivers Achelous, and Cephiſus. 

Anſwers were dcliver'd in Dreams: Jophon the Gnoſian, who pub. 
I:ſh'd the ancient Oracles in Heroick Verſes, reports, That 4mphiaray; 
return'd an Anſwer to the Argives in Verſe ; but my Author herein 
contradictæth him, and reports farther, that it was the general Opini. 
on, that only thoſe, who were inſpir'd by Apollo, gave Anſwers after 


that manner; whereas all the reſt made Predictions either by Dreams, 


or the Flight of Birds, or the Entrails of Beaſts. He adds, for a con- 
firmation of what he had ſaid before, viz. that theſe Anſwers were 
given in Dreams, That Amphiaraus was excellently Skill'd in the Inter. 
pretation of Dreams, and Canoniz'd for the Invention of that Art. 
They that came to conſult this Oracle, were firſt to be purify'd by 
offering Sacrifice to Amphiaraus, and all the other Gods, whoſe Names 
were inſcrib'd on the Altar: (a) Philoſtratus adds, they were to faſt 
24 Hours, and abſtain three days from Wine. After all, they offer'd 


a Ram in Sacrifice to Amphiaraus; then went to Sleep, lying upon 2 


Victim's Skin, and in that poſture expected a Revelation by Dream. 
In the fame manner did the People of Apulia Daunia expect Anſwers 
from Podalirius, who died there, and return'd Prophetick dreams to 

thoſe that came to enquire of him : Whoever conſulted him, was to 
ſleep upon a Sheep's Skin at his Altar, as we learn from theſe Words 
af Lycophron (O), PCS | A 


Avgals 5 H WuCC ey not nuns 
Xe hoe xg) d TReog Vutetn amv. 


They, whoſe aſpiring Minds curious to pry 
Into the Myftick Records of Events, | 
Ask aid of Podalirius, muſt ſheep pf 
Proſtrate on Sheep Skins at his hallow'd Fane, _ 
And thus receive the true Prophetick Dreams. 9 HER. 


To return : All Perſons were admitted to this Oracle, the Thebans 
only excepted, who were to enjoy no benefit from Amphiaraus in this 


way: For, as Herodotus reporteth (c), He gave them their option of 


1 | a. uf 


(a) Vita Apollonii Tyanei, Db. II. (5) Cafanard. v. 1050. (5) [eve t 
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o Things, viz. His counſel and Advice, to direct them in time of 


Danger ; telling them they muſt not expect both: whereupon they 
hoſe the latter, thinking they had a greater need of Defence, than 
ounſel, which they could be ſufficiently furniſh'd with by Delphian 
T his Oracle was had in very great eſteem : Herodotus (a) reckons 
t amongſt the five principal ones of Greece, conſulted by Craſus, before 
s Expedition againſt Cyrus, viz. the Delphian, Dodongan Amphi- 
raus 8, Trophonius s, and the Didymean; and Valerius Maximus b) 
aith, it was not inferiour either to the two firſt of thoſe already men- 
non d, or that of Jupiter Hammon. 5 | | 
Near the Temple was the Fountain, out of which Amphiaraus aſ- 
ended into Heaven, when he was receiv'd into the number of the 
WCods, which for that reaſon was call'd by his Name; it was held fo 
ſacred, that it was a Capital Crime to employ the Waters of it to any 
ordinary uſe, as waſhing the Hands, or Purification ; nay it was un- 
lawful to offer Sacrifice before it, as was uſual at other Fountains : The 


Wi: Oracle had recover'd out of any Diſeaſe, were to caſt a piece of 
Wcoyn'd Gold, or Silver into it; and this (c) Panſanias tells us was 
n ancient Cuſtom, and deriv'd from the primitive Ages. | 

= At Pharz, a City of Achaia, Anſwers were given by Mercarius 
Aya, fo nam'd from 43929, 1. e. the, Market place, where was a 
Ciatue of Stone erected to him, having 4 Beard, which ſeems to have 
been a thing unuſual in his Statues ; before it was plac'd a low Stone- 
iltar, upon which ſtood brazen Baſons ſoldered with Lead. They that 


W the Lamps, pouring Oyl into them ; after that, wr offer'd upon the 
naht fide of the Altar a piece of Money, ſtamp'd wit x 

iy impreſſion, and call'd Xaaxovs, then propos'd the Queſtions they 
defir'd to be reſolv'd in, placing their Ear cloſe to the Statue, and af- 
ter all, departed, ſtopping both their Ears with their Hands, till they 
had paſs'd quite through the Market-place ; then they pluck'd away 
their Hands, and receiv'd the firſt Voice that preſented it ſelf, as a Di- 


vine Oracle. The ſame Ceremonies were praGis'd in £gypt, at the 


Oracle of Serapis, as (d) Pauſanias reports. 

(e) At Bura in Achaia, there was an Oracle of Hercules, call'd from 
that City Baraicus; the place of it was a Cave, wherein was Hercules's 
Statue: Predictions were made by throwing Dice. They that con- 
ſulted the God, firſt addreſs'd themſelves to him by Prayer; then 
taking four Dice, out of a great heap that lay ready there, they threw 
them upon the Table; all the Dice had on them certain peculiar 
marks, all which were interpreted in a Book kept for that purpoſe ; 
is ſoon therefore as they had caſt the Dice, they went to the Book, and 
there every Man found his Doom. | 


At Patre (F) a City on the Sea-coaſt of Achaia, not far from the 


dacred Grove of Apollo, there was a Temple dedicated to Ceres, in 


II. cap · XV. (c] Atticis. (a) Ackaicis. 


Co. 


(s) Lib.I cap. XL. VI. (5) Lib. VI 
() Ibidem. (f) Pauſanias ibidem. 


eceſſity; or his Help and Protection, to defend them in time of 


chief uſe it was employ d in was this, wiz. they that by the advice of 


| came for Advice, firſt offer'd Frankincenſe upon the Altar, then lighted. 


their own Coun» 
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which were erected three Statues, two to Ceres and Proſerpina, ſtand 
ing; the third to Earth, fitting upon a Throne. Before the Temple 
there was a Fountain, in which were deliver'd Oracles, very famoyy 
for the truth of their Predictions. Theſe were not given upon even 
account, but concern'd only the Events of Diſeaſes. The manner at 
conſulting was this; They let down a Looking-glaſs by a ſmall Cor 
into the Fountain, ſo low that the botrom of it might juſt rouch the 
ſurface of the Water, but not be cover'd by it; this done, they offer 
Incenſe and Prayers to the Goddeſs, then looked upon the Glas, and 
from the various Figures and Images repreſented in it, made Con, 
jectures concerning the Patient. the 
(a) At Træzen, a City of Peloponneſus, there was an old Altar dedi. erm of 
cated to the Muſes and Sleep, by Ardalus, one of Yulcan's Sons; who eri 
was the firſt Inventor of the Flute, and a great Favourite of the Muſe; 
who from him were call'd Ardalidcs. They that came for Advice were 
hag A to abſtain certain days from Wine. Afrerwards they lay down 
by the Altar to ſleep, where, by the ſecret Inſpiration of the My, 
proper Remedies for their Diſtempers were reveal'd to them. 
(b) At Epidaurut, à City of Peloponneſus. there was a Temple of . 
culapius, famed for curing Diſeaſes; the Remedies of which were re. Weis ( 
veal d in Dreams. When the cure was perfe&ed, the Names of the WW An 
diſeaſed Perſons, together with the manner of their Recovery, were ſeems 
regiſtred in the Temple. This God was afterwards tranſlated to Rome, 
by the Commad of Delphia %o, who told them, that was the only 
way to be freed from the Plague, which at that time rag'd exceedingly 
amongſt them; Whereupon they ſent Embaſſadors to Epidaurus, to 
deſire the God of them; but the Epidaurians being unwilling to part 
with fo beneficial a Gueſt, Æſculapius of his own accord, in the ſhape 
of a great Serpent, went ſtraight to the Roman Ship, where he te- 
12 himſelf, and was witk great veneration convey'd to Rome, where 
e was receiv'd with great Joy; and having delivered them from the 
Diſtreſs rhey lay under, was honoured with a Temple in the little 
Iſland, encompals'd by the River Tiber, and worſhip'd in the ſame 
Form he had aſſum'd. This Story is related by Pliny (c), and 
Ovid (d). | ng . 
At Ampbiclea, call'd by Herodotus, Ophitea, by Stephanus, Amphicæs, 
there was a Temple ſacred to Bacchus, but no Image, at leaſt, none 
expos'd to publick view. To this God, faith Pauſanias (e), the An. 
phicleans aſcribe both the Cure of their Diſeaſes, and the Foretelling 
of future Events; the former he effeQted hy revealing proper Reme- 
145 in Dreams; the latter, by inſpiring into his Prieſts Divine Know- 
Strabo, in his Deſcription of Corinth, telleth us, Juno had an Oracle 
in the Corinthian Territories, in the way between Lechæum and Page. 
There w'as alſo in Laconia, a Pool ſacred to Juno, by which Pre- 
ditions. were made after this manner: "They caſt into it Cakes made 
of Bread-corn; if theſe ſunk down, good; if nor, ſomething dreadful 
was portended, VVV 1 | 


meca 
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( Pauſmiar, (i) Idem. corinthiat (e) Lib. IV, (d) Met. XV. () Phr 
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(s) Celius Rhodiginus telleth us out of Philoſtratus, that Orpheug's 
2d at Lesbos, gave Oracles to all Enquirers, but more eſpecially to the 
-cians3 and told them, That Troy could not be taken without Her- 
les Arrows: He adds, that the Kings of Perſis and Babylon, often 
at Embaſſadors to conſult this Oracle, and particularly Cyrus, who 
ing deſirous to know by what death he was to die, recelv'd this An- 
ver, Tat zj, © Kves, Te ou i. e. My Fate, O Cyrus, is decreed you. 
hereby it was meant he ſhould be Beheaded; for Orpheus ſuffered 
ut death in Thrace, by the fury of the Women, ee he profeſs'd 
hatred and averſion to the whole Sex: His Head being thrown in- 
Joche Sea, was caſt upon Lesbos, where it return'd Anſwers in a Ca- 
em of the Earth. There were alſo Perſons initiated into Orpheus's My- 


ito their Society, of certain Felicity after Death: Which when 
lip, one of that Order, but miſerably poor and indigent, boaſted of, 
utychidas the Spartan reply'd, Why do not you die then, you Fool, and 
tan end to your Misfortunes, together with your Life? At their Initi- 
tion, little elſe was requir'd of them, beſides an Oath of Secrecy. 

An Oracle of the Earth is ſaid to have been in the Country of 
Elis (6). | | | | | 

An Oracle of Pan, which was conſulted by the Inhabitants of Piſa, 
ems to be meant in the following words of Statius (c): 


| licet aridus Ammon 

Invideat, Lycieque parent contendere ſortes, 
Niliacumque pecus, patrioque æqualis honoyi 
Branchus, & undoſe qui ruſticus accola Piſe 
Pana Lycaonia nocturnum exaudit in umbra. 


ca ſpeaks of an Oracle at Mycenæ (d). 

Hinc orantebus | | 
Reſponſa dantur certa, cum ingenti ſono 
Laxantur adyto fata, & immugit ſpecus 
Vocem Deo ſolvente. | 


Wn Oracle of the Night is mention'd by Pauſanias (e). ver” 
la Laconia, in the way betwixt Oebylus and Thalamiæ, (J) Pauſa- 
W's: faith, there was a Temple and Oracle of Inůo, who gave Anſwers 
Wy Dreams, to thoſe that enquir'd of her. 18 0 3 
W (2) Plutarch maketh mention of another famous Oracle in Lacmſd: 


non. Others are of Opinion it was Caſſandra, the Daughter of 


ave it, that this was Daphne the Daughter of Amyclas, who flying 

rom Apollo, was transform'd into a Lawrel, and honour'd by that 

| | — — | — 

(a) Antiquitat. lib. XV. cap. IX. () Pauſanias Eliac. &. (e) Thebaid. 
Wl. v. 476. () Thyeſte ver. 677. (e) Atticis p. 75. Edit, Hanov. (f) La- 

mit. (g) Agide, — * 5 
60 


teries, call' d Oęeo e, who aſſur'd all thoſe that ſhould be admitted 


Wt! the City Thalamiæ, which was ſacred to Paſiphae, who, as ſome ſay, 
W's one of the Daughters of Atlas, and had by Jupiter a Son call'd 


ing Priamus, who dying in this place, was call'd Paſiphae, meg mo 
a pcdvei TH warrHa, from revealing Oracles to al Men. Others will 
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God with the Gift of Propheſie. This Oracle, when git, King 
Sparta, endeavour'd to reduce the Spartans to their ancient mann 
of Living, and put in force Lycurgus's old Laws, very much count 
nanced and encouraged his Undertaking, commanding the People tc 
return to the former State of Equality. Again, when Cleomenes made 
the like Attempt, it gave the tame Advice, in this manner, as m 
Author relates the Story (a): About that time, faith he, one gg 
the Ephori, ſleeping in Paſiphae's Temple, dream'd a very ſurprizing 
Dream; for he thought he ſaw the four Chairs remov'd, where the 
** Ephori us d to fit and hear Cauſes, and only one placed there, ang 
“ whilſt he wonder'd, he heard a Voice out of the Temple, laying, 
This is the beſt for Sparta. CEE = 
Upon the top of Cithæron, a Mountain in Bæotis, was a Cave calbd 
e e where many of the Inhabitants of that Country were in. 
pird by the Nymphs call'd Sphragitides, and thence nam'd Nuyz;- 
Ano (U, i. e. inſpir d by the Nymphs. . 
Ulyſſes had an Oracle amongſt the Eurytanes, a Nation of Etolia, 
as (7) Aviforte is {aid to report by Txetzes, in his Comment upon 3). 
eophron, who hath theſe Words concerning Ulyſſes, _ | 


(d) Mavnv 5 vexegv EU 5614 Ned, 
| O, T 6 l 7 vaywy 1 E£917V4% sR HAT. 


Etolian people the dead Prophet crown. 


Several other Oracles we read of in Authors, as that of Tir, 
and Ægeus, with others of leſs Repute, which for that reaſon I {hall | 
forbear to mention. þ 5 | 


_— 1 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Theomancy. 


IAVIN G given you an Account of the moſt celebrated Oracles 

4 inGreece, which make the firſt and nobleſt Species of Natural Di- 
vination: Icome now to the ſecond, call'd in Greek ©:0ayreia, which | 
Is a compound Word, conſiſting of two parts, by which it is diſtin. 

uiſhed from all other ſorts of Divination ; by the former (viz. Sg) it 
is diſtinguiſh'd from Artißcial Divination, which, tho? it may be ſaid 
to be given by the Gods, yet does not immediately proceed from them, 
being the effect of Experience and Obſervation. By the latter (viz. 
Karrae) it is oppos'd to Qracular Divination for tho' Mayreia be a 
general Name, and ſometimes ſignifies any ſort of Divination ; yet it 

1s alſo us'd in a more ſtrict and limited Sence, to denote thoſe Pre- 
 diftions that are made by Men; and in this acceptation it is oppos d 
to Xeno was, as the Scholiaſt upon Sophocles has obſerv'd (e). 
(a) cleomene. (6) Pagſani as Bantic. (c) It hacor. Politeia, (a) Verl.799- 
ih Oed. y. 2 Thus 


— 


/ 
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Thus much for the Name. As to the Thing, it is diſtinguiſh'd 

fom Oracular Divination, (I mean, that which was delivered by In- 
reters, as at Delphi, for in others the difference is more evident) 
jecauſe that was confin'd uſually to a fixed and ſtated Time, and al- 
ys, to a certain Place; for the Pythia could not be inſpir'd in any 
aher place but Apollo s Temple, and upon the ſacred Tripus; whereas 
the ©:0pugyTHYy Were free and unconfin'd, being able (after the offering 
of dacrifices, and the performance of the other uſual Rites) to pro- 
heſie at any Time, or in any part of the World. | 
| Asto the manner of Receiving the Divine Inſpiration, that was not 
ways different; for not only the Pythia, but the Sibyls alſo, with 
many others, were poſleſs'd with Divine Fury, ſwelling with rage, like 
= ba diſtracted, and beſide themſelves. (a) Virgil deſcribes the 
ahl in this hideous poſture, ; 
ei talia fanti 

Ante fores ſubito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comte manſere come, ſed pettus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorque wideri, 
Nec mortale ſonaus: affiata eſt numine quando 
Jam propiore Dei — | | 


3 


Thus at the Entrance ſpake the ſacred Maid ; 
And now no ſettl'd Air, or Feature ſtaid 
Thro' the whole ſymmetry of her alter'd Face, 
For fleeting Colours ſeiz'd each other's place. 
But when the head-ſtrong God, not yet appeas'd, 
With holy Phrenſy had the Sihl ſeiz'd, 

Terror froze up her grifly Hair; her Breaſt 
Throbbing with holy Fury, ſtill expreſt 

A greater horrour, and She bigger ſeems 

Swoln with th' Aatus, whilſt in Holy ſcreams 
Sh' unfolds the hidden myſteries of Fate. H. H. 


Few that pretended to Inſpiration, but raged after this manner, foam- 
ing, and making a ſtrange, terrible noiſe, gnaſhing with their Teeth, 
ſhivering and trembling, with other antick Motions: And therefore 
ſome will have their Name (viz. wayns) to be deriv'd n n Hie, 
ile. from being mad. w ” 5 
Other Cuſtoms there were, common to them with the Pythia; I 
ſhall only mention thoſe about the Lawrel, which was ſacred to Apollo, 
the God of Divination, being ſprung from his Beloved Daphne, and 
tought to conduce very much to Inſpiration, and therefore call'd 
un’ guy, the Prophetick Plant; whence Claudian faith of it, 


Venturi præſcia Laurus. 
The Lawrel skill'd in Events. EP e 
With this they us d to crown their Heads. Thus Caſſandra is deſcrib d 
by Euripides (6). And Æſchylus (c) ſpeaks thus of her: : 


(a) En. lib. VI. v. 47. (6) Audromache. (e) Agamemnone, v. I TEAR 


= © 
"A p 8 
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from Heſychius, It was alſo uſual to eat the Leaves of this Tree, 


Hearts of Crows, Vultures, and Moles : thinking that by theſe they 


as alſo other Diviners, were maintain'd at Athens at the publick 
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Kat ce, Y MavTER wel dien vn. 
Her Hand a Lawrel Scepter graſp'd, her Neck 
The ſame Prophetick Plant with Garlands grac'd. 


Where by hne, he means a Staff of Lawrel, which Prophets uſy, 
ally carried in their Hands; it was call'd in Greck 19uwrjerov, as we leim 


whence (a) Lycophron ſaith of Caſſandra, 


Saen )ν goiCaley ανj,ẽ½ oma. 
The Mouth with Lawrel morſels often bleſs'd 
In Myſtick words unriddl'd future Truths. 


And the 87% % in Tibullus ſpeaks of it, as one of her greateſt Priv. rm 
leges, placing it in the ſame rank with that of Virginity, a thing held 
by her very ſacred, tho' not always obſerv'd ” other Prophets; for 
Caſſandra was Agamemnon's Concubine , and tho' the condition of 


_ Captive might Jay ſome force upon her, yet 'tis agreed by all, that} 


Helenus married Andromache, and that blind Tireſias was led up and 
down by his Daughter Manto. But to return to the Siby, whole 
words 1n Tibullus are thele, | 


— Sic uſque ſacras innoxia laurus 
Peſcar, & eternum fit mihi Virginitas. | 
Wich holy Lawrel may I e're be fed, 
And live, and die an unpolluted Maid, | 
It was alſo cuſtomary for Diviners to feed upon the weadmum wet 
Toy parniav, praicipal parts of the prophetical Beaſts; ſuch were the 


became partakers of the Souls of thoſe Animals, which by a natural . 
traction follow'd the Bodies, and by conſequence receiv'd the influence 
of the God, who us'd to accompany the Souls. Thus we are inform d 
by Perphyry (b). Ms, Ka 5 

Thus much of theſe Prophets in general; I ſhall only add, that they, 


Charge, having their Diet allow'd in the Ilpurzydoy, or Common Hall, 
as the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes obſerves. 85 ä 
Of the Oeoud eis there were three ſorts among the Græcians, diſtin- | 


guiſh'd by three diſtin& manners of Receiving the Divine Aatus | 


One ſort were poſſeſs'd with propheſying Demons, which lodged f 
within them, and dictated what they ſhould anſwer to thoſe that en. 1 
23 of them; or ſpoke out of the Bellies or Breaſts of the poſleſs'd | 
Perſons, they all the while remaining Speechleſs, and not ſo muchas WM { 


moving their Tongues or Lips; or pronounc'd the Anſwer themſelves, | 
making uſe of the Members of the Demoniac. Theſe were call'd Aww Wh. 


YGAnrFet, i e. poſſeſs d wit Demens ; and becauſe the Spirits either | 


| lod g d, or ſpoke within their Bodies, they were alſo namedEy ſacei uu, 


— 


| (a) caſandr. v. 6. (5) Lib. II. de Abſtinentia ab animal. 


(Which 
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{17 65, EYſacuTar, & c. This way of Propheſying was practic'd alſo in 
cher Countries, and particularly amongſt the Jews, as alſo Necroman— 
For the Prophet Iſaiah denounc'd GO D's Judgments upon rhoſe 
hat made uſe of either of them. 4) His words, as they are tranſlated 
the Seventy,run thus, Kal £v ei e Vuds,CHTHOUTE T 55 EY ſaget- 
hes, 2 7 N F ng Pavevins,7ss KeyoAOYSVT dg of & N N eg - F 
n e595 de aurs ic T1 HCHTSN fed ff Carton e- 
wevs; And if they ſay unto you, Seek unto them whoſe ſpeech is in theirBelly,and 
theſe that ſpeak out of the Earth, thoſe that utter vain words, that ſpeał 
ut of their Belly : Shall not a Nation ſeek unto their God ? Why do 


they enquire of the Dead concern ng the Living? Theſe Diviners were 


ſo nam'd EvguxAcis, and Euguxacirar, from Eurycles, the firſt that 
practis d this Art at Athens, as the Scholiaſt upon Ariftophanes hath in- 
orm d us, at theſe words, 


Muu e F Evgurnius malTHA ty dero, 
Eis & iag jacigas ds, ouwd ing mand 7 625% (5). 


Like that fantaſtick Divination, 

Which Eurycles of old did firſt invent, 

To enter Bellies, and from thence pronounce 
Ridic'lous Whims. — | 


H. If. 

They were alſo call'd ITUIwyzs, and [TuSwrixol, from Ny wy,a Propheſy- 

ing Demon, as Heſychius and Suidas have told us: the fame is mention'd 

in the Acts of the Apoſtles (c), Ey4v:mo 5 mervouy#oy iv Hs megTeu- 
lb, νν,ꝗi l m £2749 TIE uallyIwyC,umarthon nav. OurTranſe 
ators having rendred it thus: And it came to paſs as we went to prayer, 4 
tertain Damſel poſſiſsd with a Spirit of Divination met us. But the 
Margin reads Python, inſtead of Divination, which is a general Name, 
and may be us'd in that place, as more intelligible by the common 
People. Plutarch, in his Treatiſe concerning the Ceflation of Oracles 

ſaith theſe Familiar Spirits were anciently call'd Evevxadas, and only 
IlvToysg in latter Ages: It is abſurd (faith he) and childiſh to ſup. 
* poſe, that God himſelf, like the Ea eiu, which were formerly 
* call'd Evevxacis, but are now named Ilv wyes, ſhould enter into the 


Bodies of Prophets, and make uſe of their Mouths and Voices, in 


" pronouncing their Anſwers. 5 5 
As to the Original of this Name (python) there are various Con- 
ectures; the moſt probable of which ſeems to be, That it was taken 


from Apollo Pythius, who was thought to preſide over all ſorts of Di- 


vination, and afterwards appropriated by Cuſtom to this Species; for 
ſo we find a great many Words of a general ſignification, in time made 
peculiar to ſome one part of what they ſignified before. To give one 
Inſtance : Tveayy©>, by the ancient Greeks was apply'd to all Kings, 


as well the juſt and merciful, as the cruel, and whom we now call )- 


ramnical ; but in more Modern Ages, was appropriated to that latter 


14 


ths Tg | 


(a) Cap. VIII v. 19 (3 Veſpis. (c) Cap. XVI. V. 16. - * 
- i ort, 


which Name was alſo attributed to theD.emons)Ey/[ aSeud!Tes ,Smyyo- 
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ſort, and became a Name of the greateſt ignominy and deteſtati, 
On che contrary, Words of a narrow and limited Sence, have fog 
times paſſed their bounds, and taken upon them a more general 
unconfined one: ſo Martia, which at firſt ſignified only that fort 
Propheſying, which was inſpired with Rage and Fury; being deriyy 
(as Plato, and others after him will have it) v 7% ways rw, from ben 
Mad; and by Homer (a) in that ſence oppos'd to ſome other ways 
Divination, as that by Dreams, and Entrails, came at length to be 
general Name for all ſorts of Divination. 
The ſecond Sort of ©20uayre;,were call'd EyJuoiaguj,Ev3iagml,at 
| ©80mndiguy, being ſuch as pretended ro what we alſo call Enthufiſn 
and different from the former, who contain'd within them the Dein 
himſelf ; whereas theſe were only governed, acted, or inſpired by hin 
and inſtructed in the knowledge of what was to happen. Of this fort 
were Orpheus, Amphion, Muſæus, and ſeveral of the Sibylls. 

A third ſort were the Ex5z7491,0r thoſe that were caſt into Trance 
or Exſtaſies, in which they lay like Men dead, or aſleep, depriv'd of al 
Senſe and Motion, but after ſome time, (it may be Days, or Months, 
or Years, for Epimenides the Cretan is reported to have lain in this po- 
ſture LXXV. Years) returning to themſelves, gave ſtrange Relations 
of what they had ſzen, and heard. For it was a vulgar Opinion, thut 

- Man's Soul might leave the Body, wander up and down the World, 
viſit the place of the Deceaſed, and the heavenly Regions, and by 
cConverſing with the Gods and Heroes, be inſtructed in things neceſſary 
for the Conduct of Human Life. Plato, in the tenth Book of his P-. 
Iiticks, ſpeaks of one Pamphilus, a Pherean, that lay ten Days among! 
the Carcaſles of ſlain Men, and afterwards being taken up, and plac'l 
upon the Funeral pile, to be burned, returned to Life, and related 
what places he had ſeen in Heaven, Earth, and Hell, and what was 
done there, to the aſtoniſhment of all that heard him. And Pl 
tarch, in his Diſcourſe concerning Socrater's Demon, faith, it was re. 
ported of the Soul of Hermodorus the Clazomenian, that for ſeveral 
gies and Days, it would leave his Body, travel over many Countrys, 
and return after it had view'd things, and diſcours'd with Perſons at a 
great diſtance ; till at laſt, by the treachery of a Woman, his Body 
was delivered to his Enemies, who burn'd 5 Houſe, while the Inhi- 
bitant was abroad. Several other Stories of the ſame nature, are re- 
corded in Hiſtory ; which whether true or falſe, it matters not much, 
ſince they were believ'd, and receiv'd as ſuch. ***V 
Hither may alſo be reduc'd another ſort of Divination. It was com- 
monly believ'd, that the Souls of dying Men, being then in a manner 
loos'd from the Body, could foreſee future Events. Whence Hector is 
introduc'd by Homer (b), foretelling to Achilles the Authors and place 
of his Death. In imitation of whom Vrgil brings in Orodes foretelling 
the Death of Mezentius (c. I will only mention one Example more, 
which is related by Cicero (a), concerning Calanus the Indian Philoſo- 
pher, who being ask'd by Alexander, whether he had a mind to ſpeak 
any thing before his Death, reply'd, Oprime, propediem te widebo : Yes, I 


11 ſec 
gero) 
Thus 
ak ſo 
cauſe 
ar At 
| ongl 
0 Acc 


h Hiad. 4. (6) Iliad. X. v. 355. (0 Kneid. X. 739. (0) De Divi 
nat. lib. II. 2 1 | | | 2 Qual 
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Il ſee you ſhortly. Qasd ita contigit: Which accordingly (faith 


eo) came to pals. | 

Thus much for Natural Divination. I come in the next place to 
ak ſomething of that which is call'd Artificial: In doing which, 
cauſe Divination, or Prediction by Dreams, ſeems to bear a more 
ir Affinity to the Natural, than the reſt, and is by ſome reckon d 
nongſt the Species of it, I ſhall therefore in the firſt place give you 
Account of the Cuſtoms practis'd in it. . 


—— es. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Divination by Dreams. 


Shall not in this place trouble you with the various Diviſions of 
Dreams, which do not concern my preſent Deſign, which is only 


) ſpeak of thoſe, by which Predictions were made, commonly call'd 


wine: and of theſe, there were three forts. 

The firſt was Xpnuamo3s;, when the Gods, or Spirits in their own, 
under any aſſumed Form, convers'd with Men in their Sleep: Such 
one was Agamemnon's Dream, at the beginning of the ſecond Hiad; 


here the God of Dreams, in the form of Neſtor, adviſeth him to 
ve the Trojans Battle, and encourageth him thereto, with the pro- 


iſe of certain Sucèeſs and Victory. Such an one alſo was the Dream 


{ Pindar, in which (as (a) Pauſanias reports) Proſerpina appeared to 
im, and complained he dealt unkindly by her, for that he had com- 


5d Hymns in honour of all the other Gods, and ſhe alone was 
Jetted by him: She added, that when he came into her Domi- 
ons, he ſhould celebrate her Praiſes alſo. Not many Days after, the 
ſoet died, and in a ſhort time appear'd to an old Woman, a Relation 


his, that us'd to employ a great part of her time in reading and 
ngizg his Verſes, and repeated to her an Hymn made by him upon 


nſerpina. | | - 1 
The ſecond is Oęeg , wherein the Images of Things which are to 
ppen, are plainly repreſented in their own ſhape and likeneſs: and 


is is by ſome call'd ©:©e1442m7%%5. Such an one was that of Alexander 


e Great, mention'd by (%) Valerius Maximus, when he dream'd that 
was to be murdered by Caſſandir: And that of Cræſus, King of Ly. 
, when he dream'd that his Son Arys, whom he delign'd to ſuc- 
ed him in his Empire, ſhould be flain by an Iron Spear, as (e) Heros 
ty; relateth. 1 | | | | 
The third Species, call'd Oretęss, is that in which future Events are 
vealed by Types and Figures; whence it is named AV.nzerdg an 


llgory, being, according to (a) Heraclides of Pontus, a Figure, by 


lich one Thing is expreſs d,. and another ſignify d. Of this fort was 
keuba's, when ſhe dreamed, ſhe had conceivd a Firebrand; and 
ears when he dreamed he Jay with his Mother; whereby was ſig- 


Y 8 * i —— 


te Beotics, (6) Lib. I. cap. VII. (c) Lib. L cap. XXXIV. (a4) De Al- 


gor. Homericis. 8 
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niſied, he ſhould enjoy the Empire of the Earth, the common Motbe 


of all living Creatures. From this Species, thoſe, whoſe profeſſion 
was to interpret Dreams, have deſumed their Names, being call d i 


Greek Oreieaxti ra, Overggraoy Na, from Judging of Dreams; (,,, Or 
Eno xo, from Prying and Looking into them; and Orevggrbaor, beczuſ bis ſi 
They were Converſant about them. To one of theſe three Sorts may al 
Prophetical Dreams be reduc'd ; but the Diſtindtion of their Name 
is not always critically obſerv'd. | 
Ihe firſt Author of all Dreams, as well as other Divinations, wy 
Jupiter, as I have already intimated, N 
8 K 2 a. Henc 
9 dag ts Abs 881. * 
For Dreams too come from Jove, Preal 
ſaith (2) Homer. But this muſt not be underſtood, as if Dreams wer ( 
thought immediately to proceed from Jupiter: It was below his Dig 
| wy to deſcend to ſuch mean Offices, which were thought more fit fo 
Inferiour Deities. . F 
To omit therefore the Apparitions of the Gods, or Spirits in Dream 
upon particular occaſions, ſuch as was that of (6) Patroclus's Ghoſt te Ot 
Achilles, to deſire his Body might be interr'd; The Earth was though 1 M4 
to be the cauſe of Dreams, faith Euripides (c) : | = 
| - rv XY ov, il th 
MANN wy bu p oveigan. 1 = x 
Hail, reverend Earth, from whoſe prolifick Womb 1 (6, 
Sable wing'd Dreams derive their Birth, Eee opt 
| | of a 
Where the Schdgaſt gives this Reaſon for it, viz. That the Earth, ed; 
obſtructing the Paſſage of the Light of the Sun, cauſeth the Night upon 
in which Dreams preſent themſelves, which are upon this account im 
puted to the Earth as their Mother. Or, that out of the Ear: pro 
ceeds Meat, Meat cauſeth Sleep (Sleep being nothing but the Liga 
tion of the exterior Senſes, caus'd by humid Vapours aſcending fro 
the Stomach to the Brain, and there obſtructing the Motion of thi 
Animal Spirits, which are the Inſtruments of Senſation, and all othet 
Animal Operations) and from Sleep come Dreams: But theſe wert 
eſteem'd meer Cheats and Deluſions, as Euſtat hius telleth us, in hi 
Comment upon the nineteenth Book of Homer's Odyſſes, not far fron 
the end; and ſuch as theſe he ſaith the Poet ſpeaks of, when he make 
Dreams to inhabit near the Ocean, the great Receptacle of the humid 3 
Element, 12 1 5 | | er 


Ide 9e i Queave? Te pots, Y AAT M eq meroay, * 
Hot aup hehν,ẽ,ꝝv TVAGY, X) Ven Gvergar- 


Near to that Place, where with impetuous Force 
The rowling Ocean takes his rapid Courſe, 
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Near Phæbus's glitt'ring Gates, and that dark Cell, 
Which Dreams inhabit. ——ů— H. H. 


Others were aſcrib'd to Infernal Ghts. Thus Virgil at the end of 
his ſixth Aneid, © 


Sed falſa ad cælum mittunt inſomnia Manes. 


By this th' Infernal Deities convey 
Into the upper World phantaſtick Dreams. 


Hence Sophocles brings in Electra, ſaying, that Agamemnon, out of a 
concern for Oreſtes and his Defigns, haunted Clyremneftra with fearful 
— > 


| 3 GS / | 
(a) Olua s vs olua! T1 KAKEIWD H,, 
IIe md” ayry dare], ard eg.mas 


For He, ſolicitous of thoſe Affairs, | 
In frightful Dreams doth Chtæmneſtra haunt, 


Others were imputed to Hecate, and to the Moon, who were God- 
leſſes of the Night, and ſometimes taken for the ſame Perſon ; they 
were alſo is. candy to have a particular Influence, and to preſide over 
all the Acci 
and other Night-myſteries, as ſhall be ſhewn afterwards. 


2s (H Ovid deſcribes 'it, was among the Cimmerii, in a Den dark as 


ed; but Virgil aſſigns to the falſe and deluding Dreams another place, 
upon an Elm at the entrance of Hel, 


In medio ramos annoſaque brachia pandit 
 Ulmus opaca, ingens: quam ſedem ſomnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliiſque ſub omnibus herent (c). 


I th' midſt an ancient ſpreading Elm doth grow, 
Whoſe claſping arms diffuſe a ſhade below ; 
And here, if Fables don't the World deceive, 

To ev'ry Branch, to ev'ry trembling Leaf 
Clings a phantaſtick Dream. 


H. II. 


lt may be, he ſuppoſes this to have been the Receptacle of ſome part 
of them, and the reſt ro accompany the God of Sleep. Ovid tells us, He 


form themſelves into any Form ; their Names were Morpheus, Phobetor, 
or Icelos, and Phantaſus: The Employment of the firſt, was to coun- 


and the laſt that of inanimate Creatures * 


1 


8 
— 


(a) Elera, v. 480. (5) Methn, lib. XI. Fab. X. (c) Æneid VI. v 283. 


ents of the Night, and therefore invoked at Incantations, 
But the chief cauſe of all, was the God of Sleep, whoſe Habitation, 


Ht, and in the Way to it; around him lay whole ſwarms of Dreams - 
of all ſorts and ſizes, which he ſent forth when, and whither He pleaſ. 


ud three Attendants more ingenious than the reſt, which could tranſ- 


terfeit the forms of Men, the ſecond imitated the likeneſs of Brutes, 


(a) Excitat 
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(a) Excitat artificem, ſimulatoremque figure 5 
Morphea; non ills juſſus ſolertior alter 
Exprimit inceſſus, vultumque, ſonumque loquendi; 
Aajicit & wveſtes, & conſuetiſſima tuique 
Verba, ſed hic ſolos homines imitatur. At alter 
Fit frra, fit volucris, fit longo corpore ſerpens, 
Hunc Icelon ſuperi, mortale Phobetora wultus 
Nominat. Eſt etiam diwerſæ tertius artis | 
Phantaſos; ille in humum, ſaxumque, undamque, trabemque, 
Quæque vacant animd fæliciter emnia tranſit. 


He rous'd the Antick Fiend; than whom none can 
More ſubtly, or more lively mimick Man. 
The Beaux, the Clown, he'll in their Garbs expreſs, 
And ſet his Tongue to each Man's proper Phraſe. 
Their Looks, tho' ne're ſo diff'rent, he can ape 
But He's oblig'd t' aſſume an Human ſhape. 
The diffrent ſhapes of Beaſts a fecond bears, 
And now in ſnaky Wreathings he appears 
A hiſſing Serpent; now again he ſeems 

A tim'rous Bird, thus mixes all extreams. 
Him 7elos th' Immortal Beings call, 
But Men Phobetor. oF | | * | 
Phantaſus next, but He, diſtin& from theſe, ef 
Uſurps the uncouth ſhapes of wither'd Trees, 
Of Stones, or other lifeleſs Subſtances. H. H. 


In Virgil, the God of Sleep deſcended from Heaven upon Palinurus; 
which is not to be underſtood, as if Heaven was his proper Seat; but 
that he was ſent thence, by ſome of the Etherial Gods, by whom He 
had been call'd thither : or elſe He is to be ſuppos'd to rove up and 
down through the Heavens, or Air, to difperſe his Dreams among 
Men, as He ſees convenient: The Poet's words are theſe (6): 


lewis ethereis delapſus Somuus ab aſtrixs 
Aera dimovit tenebroſum, & difpulit umbras; 
Te, Palinure, petens, Tibi triſtia Somnia port ans. 
When nimble Sleep glides through the liquid Air, 
Diſpells the Clouds, and makes the Skies more clear, 
Laden with fearful Dreams, which He doth bear 
For thee, unhappy Palinuruys — e H. H. 


In a 
ſtom 
lack © 
pon 1 


There was another Deity alſo, to whom the care of Dreams was 
committed, call'd Brizo, from the old Greet word Heiden, to Sleep: 
Cælius (c) faith ſhe was worſnip'd in the Iſland Delos, and that Boats full 
of all ſorts of Things were offer'd to her, except Fiſh. But ſhe was 
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thought rather to aſſiſt at the Interpretation of Dreams, than to be * 
the efficient cauſe of them, and is therefore by Heſychius call'd Bess πντ. mla 
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This Account Cælius hath taken out of the eighth Book of 4:heneus, 
who adds farther, that they uſed to pray to her for the Publick Safety 
nd Proſperity; but more particularly, that ſhe would vouchſafe to 
protect, and preſerve their Ships. K HE 

Laſtly, *T was believed that Hawks, or Vultures (i c) when they 
were dead, did parmvedwz Y orelggte 6mmunty Propheſy and ſend 
Nr2ams 3 155 then diveſted of their Bodies, and become quuyal alvyal, 
uid Souls (a). | LR {4x W 

Having treated of the reputed Authors of Dreams, I ſhall in the 
text place deſcribe the Ways, by which they were ſuppos'd uſually 
come. "Theſe were two, one for deluſive Dreams, which paſs'd 
Hough a Gate of Ivory; another for the true, which paſs'd through 
Gate of Horn. Deſcriptions of theſe two Gates occur both in the 
et and Latin Poets, one of which I ſhall give you in each Tongue: 
he firſt ſhall be that of (5) Homer, where ſpeaking of Dreams, he 
h ſth, . | | 1 | ; 


Toy 0 wi x Y\Ima Me mes , 
Ol q #Xe@airov mt £77 anhedaurt greg Tres. 
Oꝰ g Na Eectv Keegy tara Wale, 

Ol p 'terveuus Kegiveot Begtwy fre xiv ms WT. 


he ſecond ſhall be that of (c) virgil, imitated from the former; 


Sunt geminæ Somni port, quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, gud weris facilis datur exitus Umbris : 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 
Sed falſa ad Cælum mittunt inſomnia Manes. 


Vain, and phantaſtick are the Dreams, that fly 

Thro' the great Gate of poliſh'd Ivory, 

With ſenceleſs Whims theſe to our Heads repair, 
_ Gull us with golden Mountains in the Air: 


Big with th' expectance of the lovely Prize, 
With eager haſte the giddy Phantaſm flies. 
But no ſuch Whims infeſt our eaſy Pate 

When Sleep conveighs our Dreams thro? th' other Gate, 
Compos'd of poliſh'd Horn. For thoſe from hence | 
Are true prophetick Dreams, and full of ſolid Sence. H. H. 


But when i' th? Morn we wake, our drowzy Eyes, 8 | 


In alluſion to theſe Gates, we are told by Philoſtratus, that it was 
tomary to repreſent any Dream in a white Garment, wrap d overa 
ack one, with a Horn in his Hand. And Euſtathius, in his Comment 


don the fore-mention'd Paſſage of Homer, hath made ſeveral Con- 


dures concerning it, moſt of which are ſo frivolous, that to mention 


em would be loſt Labour: Such as defire farther ſatisfaction, may 


onſult the Author. 


(s) Klianus de Animal, lib. XI. cap. XXXIX. () Odyſf. XIX. v. 563. 
Eneid. VI. v. 893. 3 | 


X I | The 
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The Time in which true Dreams were expected, was Nux7?; ,,,,,, 
s, and therefore Homer telleth us, that Penelope having an auſpiciou 
Dream concerning her Son T:lemachus, who was travelling in ſcare 


of his Father Ulyſ?s, rejoyced the more, becauſe it appear'd to ha 
at that time, | | 


8 n d' N vans dyopouds 
| Kegn Ingeroie, oi os of ny Leven, 
Ng oi Frags Syeaggy d geve d UN duonys (a). 


But when Penelope awak' d, her Breaſt 
With greater Joy and Cladneſs was poſſeſt, 8 
Becauſe at Break of Day the Dream appear d. H. ti, 


What Time that was, Grammarians do not agree: Some derive it 
| (faith Euſtat hius) from the privative Particle & and woatw, to walk, of 
(42074, to labour and toil, as tho' it were d π⏑ , or &£wyG, and b 
Epent heſis, a4wAX395 as tho' it ſhould ſignifie the dead of the Night, in 
which People neither labour nor walk abroad. Others alſo think it 
may ſignifie the middle, or depth of the Night, but for a different read 
ſon; for &ways, (ſay they) is the ſame with 7uxv9s, i. e. thick, of 
1 ; and H. ſoa hath us d the word in this fence, when H a 
faith, _ : 5 5 | 


M0 7 4wein — 
That is, as At henæus expounds it, ] ᷓꝰᷓ⸗6· u u, 8 thick Cake, ſuck 
as the Shepherds, and Labouring Men eat. Others allow it the ſang 
Signification, but for a third reaſon : Aweazvs, (ſay they) according 
to the Gloſſographers, amongſt the Acheans, is the fame with d 
which ſignifies the it, or height of any thing, as &xuy , tha 
part of Summer, when the Heat is moſt violent, Midſummer ; and 
Men are ſaid to be ey 4#4un, when they are in their fu Strength; and 
therefore days, Or axuy s, muſt be the depth, or midſt of thi 
Night. But this Signification concerns not our preſent purpoſe, for 
no where read, that Dreams had more Credit, becauſe they came it 
the dead of the Night. It myſt therefore be obſerv'd, that &urayt 
was us'd in another ſence, for the time in which they us'd to mill 
Cattle, deing derived from &ueagw, to Milk ; and then &wa; rv) 
muſt ſignifie the Morning, in oppoſition to ju 4ucngss, or th 
Evening milking-time. That it was us'd in this ſence, is evident fro! 
Homer's twenty ſecond Iliad, where he ſaith the Dog-ſtar (which riſet 
a little before the Sun) appears ey pux7ds aways His words are thek 


Theocr, 


Tizupalvoy* os ap emovuWoy mid) or, 
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e) Fine Odyſſ. IV. (4) II. X. v. 26. 
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—— —Ruſhing he ſhone, 

As when th' Aurumnal Dog-flar haſt'ning on 
To ſet himſelf fore Morning in the Skie, 

Darts down his fiery blazing Beams from high ; 

A dazling Luſtre all around is ſeen, | 

It burns the brighteſt in the heavenly Plain. '®..D- 


And that this was the time, in which Dreams were thought to de- 
ve the greateſt regard, () Horace aſſures us, 


Aft Ego quum Græcos facerem natus mare citra 
Verſiculos, vetuit me tali voce Quirinus, 
Poſt mediam noctem viſus, quum ſon;nia vera. 


Now being a Roman born, 

And Grecian Numbers once reſolv'd to try, 

Quirinus kindly did my Wiſh deny; | 
Methought, the Night near ſpent, when Dreams are true, 
Twas at the dawn of Day, he came unto my view, 
And ſpoke ſuch Words as theſe. 


E. D. 
0 appears of the ſame Opinion from the following Words: 


Namque ſub Auroram jam dormitante lucernd, 
Tempore quo cerni ſomnia vera ſolent 


Near Morn, when Lamps are dwindling out their Light, 
And ſeem to nod for fleep, that part of Night, | 
When Dreams are trueſt offer'd to our Sight. 


Trucritus alſo agrees with them, 
E 
Eü r Y &Tgixoov Au ve.) & Gveigur 
And now Aurora's juſt about t' appear, 
When ſureſt Dreams do moſt excuſe our Fear. E. P. 


Os: =O 1 * 3 


uinders of the Meat upon their Stomachs might by that time be pret- 
vell digeſted, and gone; for till then, Dreams were believ'd rather 
proceed from the Fumes of the laſt Night's Supper, than any Divine, 
a Supernatural Cauſe: And therefore Pliny tells us, a Dream 15 never 
ue preſently after Eating or Drinking; and Artemidorus farther 


| Cannot then be carried off. OY 70 5 
For that reaſon, they who deſired a Prophetick Dream, us d to take 
bpecial Care of their Diet, ſo as to eat nothing hard of Digeſtion, as 


— 


— Whack — 


The reaſon of which Opinion was this, vix. They thought all the re- 


obleryes, that ſmall credit js to be given to a Morning Dream, if you 
lave eaten too plentifully the Night before; becauſe all the Crudities 
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3 Beans, or raw Fruit. Some, that they might be ſure to 
e free from Fumes, faſted one Nay before, and abſtained from Wine 
for three. Fiſh is not ſoon, or eaſily digeſted, and therefore (tis 
probable) was thought to obſtruf true Dreams, which ſeems to have 
been the reaſon why ſuch quantities of other things being offer' in 
Sacrifice to the Goddeſs Brizo, Fiſh only were excepted, as appears from 
the foremention'd paſſage pf Athenæus. (a) Plutarch obſerves, that the 
Polypus's Head was prejudicial to thoſe who defir'd Prophetical Dreams 


IAU O- N Ev ws , e 5 HN. 


I' th' Poly puss Head 
Something of Ill, ſomething of Good is bred. 


Becauſe it is ſweet and pleaſant ta the Taſte, but diſquieteth Men in 
their Sleep, and maketh them reſtleſs, cauſing troubleſom and anxious 
Dreams; and therefore he compares Poetry to it, which containeth 
many things, both profitable and pleaſant, to thoſe that make a right 
Ule of it; but to others is very prejudicial, filling their Heads with, 
_ vain, if not impious Notions and Opinions. In ſhort, all things apt 
to burden the Stomach, to put the Blood into a Ferment, and the 
Spirits into too violent a Motion; all things apt to create ftrange | 
Imaginations, to diſturb Mens Reſt, or any way hinder the free and 
ordinary Operations of the Soul, were to be avoided ; that ſo the 
Mind and Phantaſy being pure, and without any unnatural, or exter- 
nal Impreſſions, might be the fitter to receive Divine inſinuations. 
Some choice there was alſo in the colour of their Cloaths : Suigas hath | 
fold us, it was moſt proper to ſleep in a white Garment, which was 
thought to make the Dreams and Viſions the clearer. 
Beſides all this, (to omit thoſe that expected Dreams from Amphi. 
raus or other Deities, in an Oracular way, of which I have ſpoken in 
another place) before they went to Bed, they us'd to facrifice to Me- 
cury. The Calafris in Heliodorus, after he had pray'd to all the reſt of 
the Gods, calls upon Mercury to give him Mee rvile, i. e. a Ng 
of good Dreams. Mercury was thought to be U TVs Jump, the Giver of Sleep, | 
as Euſtathins telleth us, and therefore they uſually carved his Image | 
upon the Bed's-feet, which were for that reaſon call'd &, which 
Word Homer hath made uſe of, when he ſaith that Vulcan caught Mer. 
ih. bed with Venus. © | | | Ee SO 


Augi d Gp ippiory V Jeaquars x D . (C). 


Great maſſy Chains on ev'cy Bed-poſt round, 
With a reſiſtleſs Force God Vulcan bound. 


Again, in the twenty third Book of his Oe. 
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Then having with his Rule firſt ſhap'd it out, 
H' a poliſh'd Bed-poſt made. 


Others will have èęzds to be derived from tua, 1. e. 4 Prop, Or Sup- 
at, becauſe by it the Bed was upheld or ſupported. However that 
te, certain it is that one of Mercury's Employments was to preſide 
over Sleep and Dreams, and the Night alſo, with all things which be- 


God, wherein he calls him 
(s) Anicnp', e Body, wyimp Gvecay, 

* * 2 , 
Nx ds 07mwmTHNEZ) N . 


A thieving God, a Cattle-ſtealer, one 
Whoſe Care are Dreams, and Noiſes in the Night. 


After all this Preparation, they went to Sleep, expecting to dilco- 


their Fate was reveal'd in obſcure, or Allegorical Terms, ſo that them- 
ſelves could not dive into their meaning, then an Interpreter was con- 
ſalted. The firſt of this kind, as Pliny (b) reports, was Amphictyon, 
Deucalion's Son: Pauſanias (as hath been mention'd before) would 


Invention of that Art. Others aſcribe it to the Inhabitants of Telmiſ- 
c): but whoever was the Author of it, it is certain, that amongſt 


three Books upon this Subject, Artemon the Mileſian two and twenty, 
beſide Panyaſis the Halicarnaſſean, Alexander the Myndian, Phabus the 
Antiochian, Demetrius the Phalerean, Nicoſtratus the Epheſan, Antipho 
the Athenian, Artemidorus, Aſtrampſychus, Philo Judæus, Achines the 
don of Scyrimus, Nicephorus, &c. Yet it was never in ſo great requeſt, 
as the oher Species of Divination. The many falſe and frivolous 


reſt; and thoſe which were nothing but deluſions, made the truly 
como, Prophetical, to be call'd in queſtion; and therefore, when 
the Heroe in (4) Homer adviſeth the Grecians to enquire of ſome Pro- 


phet, what means they ſhould uſe to appeaſe the anger of the Gods, 


ne ſpeaks boldly, and without heſitation, of warns, or the infoired 


Prophet ; and lep, or him that conſulted the Entrails of Vittims 


offered in Sacrifice (for ſo ip muſt ſignifie in that place) but when 


make a ſort of an Apology, in this manner, 


ne comes to gy6ggToACr, or the Interpreter of Dreams, he's forc'd ta 


> " By os 
AM a% On mve warny tecouly, I egiie, 
H H GvGegToAoys Y WT ap  Dlds bay. 


But come, let's call ſome Prophet here, or Prieſt, 
Or Dream-Interpreter, for ſure, at leaſt 
Some Dreams are ſent from Jove. E. D. 


— 


* 


(a) Ver. 14. (6) Lib. VIL cap.V. (c) Clemens Alexandriuus Strom. I. 


dag. 306. (4) Il, &. . 5 
8.3 4 ) Il. & Xa Whereby 


long to it. Thus we are inform d by Homer in his Hymn upon this 


rer whatever they were ſolicitous about, before the Morning: But if 


have it to be Amphiaraus, who had Divine Honours paid him, for the 


the ancient Grecians, it had very great Credit, as appears from the 
number of Books written concerning it: Geminus Pyrius compos'd 


Dreams which happen to every Man, caſt a ſuſpicion upon all the 
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* 


be brought to paſs: if the contrary, that the Gods would avert it. 


had Images erected to him in the Porches. Whence, in Sophocles's 


Whereby he anticipates a Queſtion, which he foreſaw might be pro. 
pos d to him thus; Why ſhould we ask Counſel of one, whoſe buſi. 
neſs is only to expound theſe Deluſions? Why ſhould wie truſt the 
ſafety of the whole Army in the Hands of a 5 Impoſtor ? To 
this he anſwers, That indeed there were many falfe, and deceitfy] | 
Dreams ; yet ſome alſo were true, and came from Jupiter, the com. 
mon Father of all Prophetical PrediCtions, and therefore might be de. 
pended upon. After this manner Euſtathius has paraphraſed the 
Poet's words. In later Ages Dreams came to be little regarded, ex. 
cept by old doting Women, who were very ſuperſtitious in obſerving I 


And t 


them, as (a) Propertius intimates in the following Verſe: 


Quæ mea non decies ſomnia verſat anus? 


A hundred times old Women have I told 
My frightful Dreams. 9 


In more remote Ages, the People, who lived near the Cades, and 
Boryſthenes, and the Inhabitants of Telmiſſus, and Hybla Gereatis, 1 
City belonging to the Cataneans, in Sicily, were famed for their Skill 
in this Art. The Signs by which they made Conjectures, would be | 
too tedious to mention in this place; and whoever has leiſure, may 
conſult Artemidorus, f. | | Ky 
M hen any frightful or obſcure Dream appear'd, the Dreamer usd 
to diſcloſe his Fears to ſome of the Gods, offering Incenſe, or ſome 
other Oblation; and praying, that, if Good was portended, it might 
This telling of Dreams was not appropriated to any particular Deity. | 
Some diſcover'd them to Hercules, others to Jupiter, as one doth in 
Plautus; however, becauſe the Houſhold-Gods were neareſt at hand, 
and thought to have a particular Concern and Care for the Family, in 
which they were worſhip'd, it was moſt uſual to declare Dreams to 
them, and particularly to Yefta, as appears from (5) Propertius ; | 


Vadit & hinc caſte narratum Somnia Veſts, 
Quæ ſibi, quæque mihi non nocitura forent. 


Chaſte Vita too my Dreams ſhe went to tell, 
; Such Dreams, as both for You and Me were well. 5 


Apollo alſo had a peculiar Title to this Worſhip, under the Name 
of EH ẽcͤ , dre, or Averruncus, ſo called from e 
Evils, and gescur het, becauſe he preſided over, and protected 
Houſes, and therefore, as the old Scholiaſi upon Sophocles informs us, 


Woman thus, 
Ems qu ou Wwal', 1 ani H wer, 
: 5 * 2 & g 
La ſnaps » EyaKT To Aug due IU 
Eu; LY & fo Jtuarwy 4 vu $2 (e]. 


Electra, Chytæmneſtra having ſeen a terrible Dream, calls upon her 


9 


„ 


0 Lib. II. El. Iv. (6) Lib. I. El. XXIX. ( ver. j. Iker 
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Here, bring the Incenſe, Maid, for I intend 
To Phæbus ſtrait t addreſs my ſelf in Prayer, 


That he would free me from thoſe aking Fears, 
Which pain my troubled Breaſt, 


and then ſhe begins her Prayer, | 


Kavors &v nd, Sies megatTHEON, 
od" dxus* Yi Þ Kd) Pogows 
A 3 anegotridby vor} Tide odouamr 
to- oveiewn, l md , AUE Apac, 
EI ul Tepyvev N 5 Tens 9% ag: 
Fi V £x0eg, mis Mes tumbiy vids. 


Great God Apollo, You who from all Harms 
Our Houſes guard, attend my humble Prayer, 
The Viſions which were to my Fancy broughr 
Laſt night in Dreams, if good they do portend, 
Let me enjoy the ſame ; if otherwiſe, 
My Enemies may they the III receive. 
| | E. D. 


But before that, ſhe had diſcover'd her Fears to the Sun, whence 
(yſothemis learn'd the Dream from one that overheard her, 


(a) Total Ts magyyT(C, i N 
Acixmvor TEvapy $XAVOY UGNY5uWs- 


This I was told by one that preſent was, | 
When to the Sun her Dream ſhe did rehearſe. E. D. 


Both the Scholiaſts upon that place tell us, that it was done conforma- 
bly to the ancient Cuſtom of relating Dreams to the Sun; and Tricli- 
ws giveth his reaſon for it, viz. That the Sun being contrary to the 
Night, did avert, or expel all the Evils, which proceeded from it. 
The ſame we find done by Iphigenia in (%) Euripides, with this differ» 
ence, thiat ſhe diſcloſes her thoughts to the Heavens, whereas Clyt ems 
fra had done it to the Sun alone: Her words are theſe, 


A wye S ing we gte gac⁰i)k&, 
AiZa aegs due, ein dv md" a5 au 


But what new Dreams this preſent Night affords, | 
To th' Skie I'll tell, if that will benefit. 


The doing this they called Sm pm, Snd)omuraor and vgs 
d vv . or rem SN Te nAipy & M. 5 
bur before they were permitted to approach the Divine Altars, they 


— — NG IS 
a. 
y FX . . bl 


Falk * 


00 Ibid. v. 4277. | (5 Taur V. 43» 


were 
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were oblig'd to purifie themſelves from all the pollutions of the N joh 
whence in (a) Æſchylus one faith, e A 
Exe d aviclu, x) N b 
E\lavaz , Tu e ο E 
Bru meg bl, SmoTeamabos qνẽ/j 
Otayox Wau TAY oy. 


As firſt I roſe, I to the Rivers went, 
And waſh'd away tnoſe foul Impurities, 
Which had my Body ſtain'd; this being done, 
I approach'd the holy Fanes, and offer'd up 
A Sacrifice to the Deliv'ring Gods. E. D. 


Eneas in Virgil is purify'd after the ſame manner, taking Water cu ben © 
ol che River in his hands (6) : 3 5 


w—ite cavis undam de flumine palmis 


S 1ſt ulit — 


volunt 
Blow! 
goant 
gn o 
on'd | 


But Silius has introduc'd one waſhing his whole Body (e): 


— — 


— — ſub lucem ut vi ſa ſecundent 
Oro cælicolas, & vivo purgor in amne. 


J cleanſe my ſelf in running Streams, and pray 
My Dreams may lucky prove. 92 


It appears (4) from Perſtus, that it was uſual amongſt the Roman;, to 
dip their Heads five times in the Water, before Morning-prayer, 


Hic ſane ut poſcas, Tiberino in gurgite mergis, 
Mane caput bis terqae, & noctem flumine purgas. 


And leſt your Prayer ſhou'd ſpeak a ſinful Mind, 
You purge away the Filthineſs you find 5 
Procur'd by Night; you to the iber go, 
And down into the Tide You flouncing bow caſt 
Five times Your Head. — - E. D. Mis 


CHAP Bw. - = * 
/ Divination by Sacrifices. the 
| ) IVINATION by Sacrifices, call'd le pgwmaunTeid., Or de eie 
was divided into different kinds, according to the diverſity of ti W de 


Materials offer d to the Gods. They firſt made Conjedtures from the 
External Parts, and Motions of the Victim; then from its Entrails, — 


— 


(a) Perſis. (b) Encid. lib. VIII. ver. 67. (e) Lib, VIII. (a) Sat. II. p 4 bi 
5 g mY e "a 


* 8 
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om the Flame in which it was conſum' d, from the Cakes and Flower, 
om _ Wine and Water, with ſeveral other Things, of which in 
heir Order. ED 
W The Art, which made Obſervations in killing, and cutting up the 
aim, was call'd Oni. Unlucky Omens were, when the Beaſt was 
awn by force to the Altar, when it eſcap'd by the way, avoided the 
We: Blow, did not fall down quietly, and without reluctancy, but 
ae, leap d up, or bellow'd, bled not freely, was long a dy- 
1g, ſhew'd any tokens of great Tov beat upon the ground, ex- 
ird with Convulſions, or did any thing contrary to what uſually hap- 
bens at the {laughter of Beaſts: Eſpecially if the Beaſt prevented the 
nife, and dy'd ſuddenly. Whence Pyrrhus King of Epirus, being 
bout to make a League with two other Kings, Theodotus forbad him 
0 proceed, and withal foretold the ſpeedy Death of one of the Kings, 
when one of the three Victims, which were brought to the Altar, ſud- 
denly fell down dead (a). But on the contrary, the Gods were judg'd 
o be propitious, and kindly to receive the Devotions paid to them, 
ven every thing was carried on with Eaſe ; when the Victim went 
oluntarily, and without compulſion to the Slaughter, endur'd the 
low patiently, fell down quietly, bled freely, and expir'd without 
rroaning. Then the Victim ſeem'd willingly to ſubmit ro Death; any 
ign of this was a moſt fortunate Omen. Such an one is that menti- 
ond by Seneca (b): 
Stat ecce ad aras hoſtia, expectat manum 

Cervice prond. | 


rale, that it might by a nod conſent to be Sacrific d (c). Somewhat alſo 
was obſerv'd in the wagging of the Tail, whence the Poet faith, _ 


Ken wm v. 
The Victim kindly waggs his Tail. 
On this account it was uſual to draw R Knife from the Victim's 
Head to its Tail. Other Predictions were made from the Tail, when 
Misfortunes; when it was extended out in length and hung down- 


wards, it was an Omen of ſome overthrow to be ſuffer'd ; but when 
erected, it ſignifid Victory (a). 2 


After this, the Victim being cut open, they made Obſervations from 


its Entrails: Theſe were term'd 4uvez, from the Fire, wher ein they 
were burn; d. The Omens are call'd by Plato Te ves oui ru, and 
the Divination was diſtinguiſh'd by the name of jd £47vgor payrrg: 


By ſome it was feign'd to have been firſt occafion'd, or very much im- 


prov'd by the Death of the Delphian Sibyll, whoſe Body being reduc'd 
to Earth, imparted firſt to the Herbs, and by their means to the 
Beaſts, which fed on them, a power of divining : As alſo thoſe other 
parts of her, which mix'd with the Air, are ſaid to have occaſion'd 


ec... 


(a) Plutarchus Pyrrbo. (b) In Hercule Furente. (e) Myrtilus lib. I. Leſ- 
bireruzs, ( a) Euripidis Scholiaſtes Pheniſic. n 


Hence it was cuſtomary to pour water into its Ear, dg d ⁷ , T Ti 


alt into the Fire: When it was curl'd by the Flame, it portended 
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the Divination by ominous Words (a). If the Entrails were whole! 


of Seneca has furniſh'd this Example (5): 


Mutatus ordo eſt, ſede nil propria jacet : 
Sed acta retro cundta. Non anime capax 
In parte dextra pulmo ſanguineus jacerz 

Non leva cordis regio. 


The Palpitation of the Entrails was a very unfortunate Omen, as ap. 
pears from the ſame Author (c), who there enumerates ſeveral other | 


direful Preſages: 


— — 


non levi motu, ut ſolent, 


Agitata trepidant exta, ſed totas manus 
Quatiunt  ——— 


I) be firſt and principal part to be obſerv'd, was the Liver: If this 
was corrupted, they thought that both the Blood, and by conſequence Þ 
all the Body mult be ſo too; and therefore if it was found very bad, 
they deſiſted immediately, not caring what the other parts might pro- 
miſe; Theſe Signs were call'd #x:x<.3, as hindring them from going 
any farther (a). This obſerving the Liver was call'd Hm: xwo7ta, which | 
alſo became a general Name for Divination by Entrails, being the 
chief part of it. If the Liver had a pleaſing and Natural Redneſs, if 
it was found, without ſpot, or blemiſh, if its Head was large, if it had 
two Heads, or there were two Livers, if its Lappets were turned in- 
wards, then Proſperity, and Succeſs was expected. On the other | 
hand, nothing but Dangers, Diſappointments, and Misfortunes were 
to be looked for, if there was dg, roo much Dyyneſs, or qt, a he 
between the parts, eſpecially if it was d, without a Lappet, or | 
the Liver it ſelf was altogether wanting. Pythagoras the Sooth-ſayer | 
fore-told Alexander's Death, dn dx ot m0 ine Hy le geiv' becauſe his | 
Victim' Liver had no Lobos. And his Friend Hepheſtion's Death was 
prognoſticated by the ſame Omen (e). Bad Signs alſo were accounted } 
fuch as theſe ; If there appear'd upon it any Bliſters, Wheals, or Ulcers; } 
if it was parch'd, thin, hard, or of an ugly, blackiſh Colour; had any | 
corrupt and vitiated Humours, was any way diſplaced; or, laſtly, if 
in boyling it did not conſpicuouſly appear amongſt the reſt of the 


Entrails, was polluted with any naſty, corrupt Matter, became very 
ſoft, and, as it were, melted into a Jelly. The concavous pert of the 


Liver was call'd Sag, 1. e. belonging to the Family, becauſe the 


Signs obſerv'd there concern'd themſglves and their Friends; the 
Gibbous ſide &3/Coaig, or de, becaule the tokens in it concern'd 


their Enemies: if either of theſe parts was ſhriveled, corrupted, or 
any way changed for the worſe, it boded ruin to the Perſon concern'd | 
init; but if large, and ſpund, or bigger than uſual, it was a proſpe- 


1 a) Glemens Alex. Strom. I. p. ; 04. (b) Ocdipo ver. z 67. (c) Thidein ver. 
353. (@) Heſjchinr, (e) Arrianus de Exped. Alexandr, lib. VII. 


* , 


and ſound, had their Natural Place, Colour, and Proportion, then aul 
was well: but if any part was decay'd, or wanting, if any thing was! 
out of Order, or not according to Nature, Evil was portended. Ice. 


tous 


And t 
tells u 


word 
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ous Omen. To this Seneca alludes, when he introduces Mano, the 
Dwghter of Treſias, thus deſcribing the Livers Heads (a); P 


Et capita paribus bina conſurgunt toric, 
Sed utrumque teſum tenuis abſcondit caput 
Membrana, lat ebram rebus occultis negans, 
Hoſtile valido robore inſurgit latus, 
Septemque wenas tendit. 


And that the Romans alſo uſed this Method appears Gram Lucau, who 
tells us, that Cæſar's Victory over Pompry was foretold this way: His 
Words are theſe, ge e RY 


Qvoagque nefas nullis impune apparuit ext is, 
Ecce videt capiti Fibrarum increſcere molem, 
Alterius capiti pars agra & marcida pendet, 
Pars micat, & celeri venas movet improba pulſu. 


Another II preſaging Sign was ſeen, 

For of the Liver s Heads one overgrown, 

And, as 'twere, ſqueez'd was by the other down, 
Sickiſh, and wither'd one fide quiet lay, ” | 
The other leapt, and ſportfully did play. E.D. 


The Place, or Seat, where all the parts of the Liver lay, was call'd 
Sz, and de. The Place between the parts in the middle, was term'd 
made, and evywers (b); by Heſychius d do, or en]egmu, by Euripides 
At. | 


- 


— TVAU X ogy TAY . 
Kexus Epauyoy Td KOMEYT aangT CAD; 


This was an unfortunate Omen, when found compreſs'd or clos'd ; 
whence Dio (c) relates, that the Soothſayers warn d Caracalla to take 


care of himſelf, in a Te ij mT @- VAL k AUMA, becauſe the Gates ＋ 


the Li ver were clos d. 


The next thing to be taken notice of, was the Heart, which if it - 
was very little, palpitated much, leaped, was ſhrivel'd, or wrinkled, 


or had no Fat at all, portended bad Fortune; if there was no Heart 
to be found, it was a moſt deadly Omen. 


Next to the Heart, they obſerv'd the Gall, the Spleen, the Lungs, 


and the Membranes, in which the Bowels were inclos'd. If there 
were two Galls, if the Gall was large, and ready to burſt out of its 
Skin ; then ſharp and bloody, but yet proſperous Fights were expe&- 
ed. If the Spleen lay in its. own place, was clear and ſound, of its 
natural colour, without wheales, hardneſs, or wrinkles, it boded no- 
thing but Succeſs; as the contrary Signs preſaged Misfortunes : So 
did alſo the Entrails, if they chanced to {lip out of the Hands of him 


1— — 


* 


(=) Oedip. ver. 360, (6) Demoſthenis Interpret. in Orat. de Corona. (c) 
Caracalla. ke 


that offered the Sacrifice; if they were beſmear'd with Blood, of a 


lvid © 
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livid colour, or ſpotted ; were full of Bliſters, or Pimples, fill'd with 
corrupt or ſalt Matter, broken or torn in pieces, or ſtunk like putr;. 
fied Bodies; laſtly, if Serpents crawling, or any thing elſe terrible 
and unuſual was found in them. If the Lungs were cloven, the Bu. 
ſineſs in hand was to be defer'd ; if whole and entire, it was to be pro. 
ceeded in with all poſſible ſpeed, and vigour. 1 
Other Parts of the Victim did ſometimes preſage things to come, 
eſpecially if any thing happen'd ed oe $ and contrary to the 
common courſe of Nature, For Inſtance, On the day that King Fyr-hie 
was lain at Argos, his Death was foretold by the Heads of the S2. 
criſices, which being cut off, lay licking their own Blood, as Pliny (a) 


reports. Another unlucky Omen happen'd to Cimon, the Athenian 


General, a little before his Death; for when the Prieſt had flain the 
Sacrifice according to Cuſtom, the Blood that ran down, and congeal'q 
upon the Ground, was by a great many Piſmires carried to Cimon, and 
placed all together at his great Toe: They were a long time in doing 
this, before any Man perceived them, but Cimon had no ſooner eſpyd 
them out, but the Augur brought him Word, that the Liver had no 
Head; and in a very ſhort time after that famous Captain died. 
Hither are to be reduc'd ſome other Ways of Divination, by thingy 
made uſe of at Sacrifices ; as firſt, TIveguayreia, Divination by the Hr 
of the Sacrifice. Good Signs were ſuch as theſe ; If the Flames im. 
mediately took hold of, and conſum'd the Victim, ſeizing at once all 
the parts of it; on which account they uſually prepar'd 7x ppy/yars, 
ary Sticks, which would eaſily take Fire. Alſo if the Flame was bright, 
and pure, and without Noiſe, or Smoak : If the Sparks tended up. 
ward in the Form of a Pyramid, if the Fire went not out till all was 
reduc'd to Aſhes. Contrary Signs were, when it it was kindled with 
difficulty, when the Flame was divided, when it did not immediately 
ſpread it ſelf over all the parts of the Victim, but creeping along, 
conſum'd them by 1ittle and little; when, inſtead of aſcending in a 


ſtreight Line, it whirled round, turned e e downwards, and 
er unlucky Accident; 


was extinguiſh'd by Winds, Showers, or any ot 
when it crackled more than ordinary, was black, caſting forth Smoak, 
or Sparks, or died before all the Victim was conſum'd. All theſe, and 
fuch like Omens, ſignified the Diſpleaſure of the Gods. Some of theſe 
Signs Tireſias ſpeaks of in (%) Sophocles, as very fatal and pernicious, 


S I Jus 

Hows O ux Thapmw* dM om anda ' 
Mudt'a xuxig wnelwy ETHKET, | 
Kd rue, xduveriue' Y WemupiOr 

Xoael deameigovr, Y valappuris 
Mae agaurins Seco mens. 
At the Sacrifice 


No ſparkling Flames up from the Fire flew, 
But a black Smoak, with cloudy Vapours mixt, 


— 


| Gs) Lib. xl. cap, XXXVII. (5) Augen. ver, 1122. 
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That roll'd about, and ſmother'd all the Place ; 


Scatter'd abroad the mangl'd Entrails lay, 
And Thighs defild without their wonted Fat. P.D, 


A | 
dometimes, when the Entrails foretold nothing certain by Diſſection 
the Prieſt made Obſervations from them in the Fire; In order hereto, 
de took the Bladder, and binding the Neck of it with Woell, (tor 
which reaſon Sophocles calls the Bladders yard ms wwgerg) put it into 
the Fire, to obſerve in what place it would break, and which way it 
would dart the Urine (a). Sometimes they took Pitch of the 13 
nd threw it into the Fire; whence if there aroſe but one entire F lame, 
it was taken for a good Omen, In matters of War, or Enmity, they 
took notice of the aA Nẽkg, or uppermoſt part in the Flames, and 
the Gall: ng Þ esl, Enemies being bitter like Gall. : 
Kum, rad, Divination by the Smoak of Sacrifices, in which they 
bſerved what Windings and Turnings it made, hoe high it t 
Wind whether in a direct, or oblique Line, or in wreaths; alſo how ir 

mell'd, whether of the Fleſh that was burned, or any thing elle. 


tothe Nature of Frankincenſe, proceeded from it, it boded III. 


| others Accidents of the Mine, of the Libations: or the Water, in which 
e Victims were waſhed, and ſome parts of them boyled, (6) Virgil 
th made mention of them both, in the Story of Dido, 


Vidit, thuricremis cum dona imponeret aris, 
Horrendum dictu latices nigreſcere ſacros, 
Fuſaque in obſcanum ſe wertere vina cruorem. 


Off'ring before the Altar, as ſhe ſtood, 
(Amazing Sight!) Lo, into putrid Blood 
The Wine is chang'd, the Water, clear before, 


Ne νν , and ANL Rν,uyãꝝ cia, Divinations by which Predictions 
ere made from the Flower with which the Victim was beſprinkled. 


If Fiſhes, for which Tireſias, and Pꝰlydamas are ſaid to have been 
amous : as alſo Nog x ia, which made Predictions by Eggs, and ſeve- 
i] others, : | | | 


Who was the firſt Inventor of this Divination, is uncertain, By. 


ome it is attributed ro Prometheus, the great Father of moſt Arts, 


lemens of Alexandria (c) aſeribes it to the Hetrurians: And Tages, 


Ne of that Nation, whom they feign'd to have ſprung out of a Fur- 


* 


| (a) 5 tant Scholiaftes Phaniſfis, (b) Eneid, IV. 453. (e) Strom. I. 
ap, 306, REA 


row 


MEarovarreaas, Divination by Frankincenſe, which if it preſently 
catched Fire, and ſent forth a grateful odour, was eſteem'd an happy 
Omen; but if the Fire would not touch it, or any naſty Smell, contrary 


Oiopayred, and THeguarreia, Divination by Wine and by Water, 
rhen ConjeQuures were made from the Colour, Motion, Noiſe, and 


A ſudden, muddy Blackneſs covers ore. E.D. 


Hirher alſo may be refer'd Iy0Jucjarrtia, Divination by the Entrails 
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row in the Tarquinian Fields, was commonly thought by the 7a 


to have been the firſt, who communicated this Divination to Mankin 
(a), as appears from Cirery, The fame is mention'd by Lucan (6 : 


o 
Et fibris fit nulla fides, ſed conditor artis 
Finxerit iſta Tages. 


It was certainly very ancient, and obtain d fo great Credit among 
the Grecians, that they would deſiſt from the greateſt, and ſeeming 
Moſt advantageous Undertakings, and attempt things moſt hazardoy; 
and unlikely to be attain'd, if the Entrails of Victims diſſuaded then 
from the former, or encouraged them to the latter. Whereof v 
have this remarkable Inſtance in Plutarch's Life of Ariſtides: Whe; 

„  Mardoniu the Perſian, made an Aſſault upon the Grecians, Pauſanis 
the Lacedemoniau, at that Time General of all the Grecian Forces 
< offer'd Sacrifiee, and finding it not acceptable to the Gods, com 
“ manded the Lacedemonians laying down their Shields at their Fee 
* to abide quietly, and attend his Directions, making no Reſiſtancy 
% to any of their Enemies. Then offering a ſecond Time, (for if thy 
« firſt Victim afforded not auſpicious Omens, it was uſual to offer on 
* till they obtained what they deſired) as the Horſe charged, one 0 
* the Lacedemonians was wounded : At this Time alſo Calicrate! 
©. who by report was the moſt comely proper Man in the Army, be 

ing ſhot with an Arrow, and upon the point of expiring, ſaid] 
* That he lamented not his Death, (for he came from home to lan 
4 down his Life in the Defence of Greece) but that he had died with4 
* out Action. The cauſe was heard, and wonderful was the ford 
| * bearance of the Men; for they repelled not the Enemy that charged 

them, but expecting their opportunity from the Gods, and theid 
General, ſuffered themſelves to be wounded, and lain in their Rank; 
** and ſo obſtinate they continued in this Reſolution, that tho' the 
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% Prieſts offered one Victim after another without any Succeſs, and! ng 
5 the Enemy ſtill' preſſed upon them, they moved not a Foot, till ſp 


the Sacrifices proved propitious, and the Soothſayers foretold the or: 


n Yieory. 


„ A. 


HA r. NV. 
O, Divination by Birds. 


J Come in the next place to ſpeak of Divination by Birds; the In- Mw; 
[ vention of which is by ſome aſcribed to Prometheus, or Melampus, ier. 
the Son of Amythaon and Dorippe ; (e) Pliny reports that Car, from Wu, 

Whom Caria receiv'd its Name, was the firſt that made Predictions by pro 
Birds; and Orpheus by other Animals; (a) P auſanias telleth us, That Mun 
Parnaſſus, after whoſe Name the Mountain Parnaſſus was called, firſt HI 


obſerved the Flight of Birds. The ſame Clemens of Alexandria (e) te- - 


(%) Lib. II. de Divinatione, () Lib, I (c) Lib. VII. c. LV. () Pont. 
le) Strom. I. pag. 306. 3 


* 


. por 8 
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orts concerning the Phrygians. This Art was very muchimproved 
by Calchas, who, as Homer tells us, was | 


— ei AG oN, deists. 
Of Augurs far the beſt. 


At length it arrived at ſuch PerfeQion, and gained ſo much Credit 
n the World, that ſeldom any thing of moment was undertaken, 
ether in Time of War, or Peace, idem ahy Honours conferred, 
ny Magiſtrates created, without the Approbation of Birds: Nay, 


firmed by them. At Lacedæmon, the King and Senate had always an 
Augur attending upon them, to adviſe with; (a) and Calius reports, 
that Kings themſelves uſed to ſtudy the Art. The Birds, becauſe 
they were continually flying about, were thought to obſerve, and pry 
nto Men's moſt ſecret Actions, and to be acquainted with all Acci- 
tents ; whence that Verſe of (%) Ariſtophanes, 


| Outs ids + Hnoavepy d, Ml aims de aovig, 


None, but perhaps ſome Bird, knows any thing 
About my Treaſure. - — 


And the Scholiaſt quotes ſuch another Saying out of him 


Odds ue Tag? mls 6 med WO bels. 
None ſees me, but the Bird that flieth by. 


There is a Proverb alſo much to the ſame purpoſe; for when they 
tiought themſelves ſecure from the Knowledge of all Perſons, they 
vd to ſay, Oudtis oids 7 wwianon, Ml e Ems derts. None is conſcious 
what 1 have been converſing about, except perchance ſome Bird. (c) Ari- 
ſphanes hath introduced che Birds Dau i 
obſervance was paid them, 
Exley q yuty Au,ꝭͥu, ANN, Ace, borCOr Amor, 

EAS 0 i if berelgs, L ss d muw]d Q t. 

For we to You inſtead of Hammon are, 

Inſtead of Delphi, and Dodona's Oak, 

Inſtead of Phæbus; for our Oracles 

You firſt conſult, then proſecute Deſigns. 


The Omens given by Birds were by the Greek, called vertes, 


anom, dimua, ol, diaviouars, &. And the Obſer- 
ers of them, bevscnd nde, S0 , eis, Sp. o, 
Nane nu, oiwyormAct, KC. But afterwards, theſe Names were 
JF romiſcuouſly us'd for almoſt all the Species of Artificial Di- 
unation 3 23 Aruſpicium, and Augurium were among the Lat ins. 


4 The Sc holi aſt of Ariſtophanes hath obſerv'd, that old? 14. 9 * | 


JW rea" they call d Omens, which are not made by Birds, by the 


— —— 


) Antiq. Lett. lib. VIII. cap. 1. (6) Avibus, () Loc. eit: 


name 


tber Divinations were ſometimes paſſed by unregarded, if not con- 


Ives, telling what religious 


ö 
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name of &1@v0i. And the ſame Author affirms, that tp GUuC op a 
@suxmMOvy N aegTeemINEY AG mw bee: Every Omen, which either enen 
rages to, or diſſwad.s from any thing, was term d c. Plato is of Opinj 
on that oiwyi57%9 was originally a general Name, and written wth , 
© Micron, oö ], ſignifying any thing, I & 016:4498 72 wioome, | 
which we make Conjectures of what is to come; but now (ſaith Ariſtide 
they write it with 7 Mega, 79 = ozwvwoyres, to give the better grace t1 i 
The Grecian Augurs were not, as the Latin, cloathed in Purple, 
Scarlet, but in White, having a Crown of Gold upon their Head 
when they made Obſervations, as (a) Alexander ab Alexandre inform 
us. They had alſo «iwyineer, i. e. a Place, or Seat appointed for thi 
- Purpoſe, called ſometimes by the general Names of e, and 3,6 
as in Sophocles's (b, Antigone, where Nreſias ſpeaks thus: 


EIS 78 , H ceridooromy 
IC, bv L por , t Als. 


For ſitting in my wonted hallow'd Place, 0 
Whither all Birds of Divination flock. : 


And the Scholiaſt upon that place telleth us, this Seat was peculiar! 
named SO, and that Tireias had power to aſſemble the Birds from 
all Quarters, when he had Occaſion for them. They us'd alſo to carr 
with them writing Tables, as the Scholiaſt upon Euripides reports, | 
which they wrote the Names, and Flights of the Birds, with othet 
things bejonging thereto, leaſt any Circumſtance ſhould ſlip out of 


their Memory. | 


The Omens that appear'd towards the Eaſt, were accounted for. 


tunate by the Grecians, Romans, and all other Nations; becauſe the 80 
Great Principle of all Light and Heat, Motion and Life, diffuſes ity = 
firſt Influences from that part of the World. On the. contrary, tial has 
3 Omens were unlucky, becauſe the Sun declines in that 
Uarter. . 7 | . 

I he Grecian Augurs, when they made Obſeryations, kept their Fs. 

ces towards the North, the Eaſt being upon their Right Hand, and He 
the Weſt upon their Left: That they did ſo, appears from Homer 4p 
who brings in (c) Hector, telling Polydamas, that he regarded not the up 
Birds, > 1 ch | Þy 


Er em Jer 401 megs na T Bete 3 

Eir' er dels di J mm Copoy E,eu . 
Whether o'th' Right Hand, tow'rds the gilded Eaſt, 
Or on the Left, towards the dusky Welt, 
They take their Fe... 


The reaſon of this, as it is deliver'd by Plutarch from Plato and 
Ariſtotle, was, that agg) © xupnozs, the beginning of the Celeſtial Mr 
ond, was in the Oriental parts of the World, and that therefore ny 
were accounted ei 5% xcoue, the right fide of the World ; and the 


— —— 


(a) Gen, Dier. XV. cap. X. (5) Ver. 1115. (e) Iliad. A“ v. 239 


W eſt, 


by * 
y * 


* 
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Weſt. where the motion terminates, «eres, the left. Hence the * TM. 
Signs that were preſented to them on the Right Hand, were accounted 8 
fortunate ; and thoſe on the Left, unlucky. On the contrary, the 6 
Romans, making Obſervations with their Faces towards the South, e 
had the Eaſt upon their Left Hand, and the Weſt upon the Right; il 
of which there are innumerable Proofs, which for brevity's ſake I ſall 1 
paſs by, remitting ſuch as deſire farther Satisfaction, to Varro, and 939 N 
other Latin Authors. For this reaſon, whatever was fortunate, the 1 


Grecians Call d Festdv, the Romant, Siniſtrum, on what Hand ſoever it 120 
zppeared. And tho' the Roman Poets do ſometimes call things un- ME 


lucky, Siniſtra; yet then they ſpeak Greco more: and ſo doth (a) Virgil, \ vo 
when he faith, | e 4 9 


Sep? ſimiſtra cava predixit ab. His eernix. I. = 
Oft has th' III-boding Crow from hollow Oaks 
Theſe miſeries preſag d. | 


On the contrary, Stat ius, tho' the buſineſs in hand concern'd the WL 
Grecians, ſpeaks more Romano, when he ſaith in his Thebais, | 


| Signa feras, levumque tones. | THe: 


Hence it came to paſs, that things awkward and fooliſh, were called ö 1 
Siniftra or Læva, in which ſence (5) Virgil has uſed this latter Word, | 
Sepe malum hoc nobis (fi mens non leva fuiſſet) | | 
De cwlo tactas memini pradicere querew;,, 41 


That is, My Misfortunes were often preſaged by the Oaks torn in Wile). 


pieces by Thunder, if I had bur had Wir, or Foreſight enough to have 61 9 


underſtood the Divine Prodigies. In (c) Sophocles the word eerteys 1408 
has the ſame Signification, e HR | | 


Où nde 8 pes he V in” awe f 

Ila TeaauworC, Cas. 
He means, that if Ajax had been in his right Wits, he would never 
have committed Actions ſo fooliſh and ridiculous ; and the old Sh 
upon that Place tells us in expreſs Terms, that the Right Hand ſignify d 14M 
Prudence, and the Left, Folly ; deꝛstęg (faith he) ot maar mu wweg, ns | 
xx Au, NET 5 ma wen . | | | HY 
Birds were Fortunate, or Unfortunate, either by their own Nature, 1 
or by the Place, and Manner of their Appearance: for the ſame Birds ol 
ac different Times have boded different and contrary Events. The Un- e 
lucky Birds were call'd /Z@aao, Pernicious ; Sm2vjutot, Hated, or ns — 
grateful ; &eakator, Trouble ſome, ab @ priv. and d cedo, q. non Siniſtræ, 1 
1. e. non ſinentes, becauſe they would not permit a Man to proceed an Nm” 
his Undertakings ; ſo Siniſtra (if we may believe fas) is rather de- 10-1. 
rived 4 ſinendo, than à ſiniſtrs manu. For the ſame reaſon they fy. 
were alſo named waung, and tern, becauſe they reſtrained Men 
from what they had deſign'd. Thoſe that appear'd out of their 4, 


() Eclog. I. v. 18. 5 v. 16. 1 v. 184. 
() Eclog. I. v 18. (6) Ib. v 5 00 jace v. 184 1 
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wonted Place, or in any Unlucky Place, were call'd His ggr, and 
Zee which Words are peculiar to the Soorhſayers, tho“ they bo 
ſometimes applied to other things that are diſplaced; as when Furi. 
pides faith. $Z4Mopt ovis, i. e. Perſons baniſbed, and that had left their 
own Country; and Ce pgerar, a Man diſtracted and out of his lit, 
In (a) Hippolyta the ſame phraſe ſignifies a thing done contrary to 


right Reaſon: | 


mmm —— K ene WE 
| Sopot, agg domits See Fgevave 


4 


On the contrary, Lucky Birds were call'd a, n, Sedo, 
and cute. I ſhall give a brief Account of ſome of both ſorts, and the 
Omens ſignified by them; only give me leave firſt to add, that there 
were two ſorts of Ominous Birds: The Tayvrtguzas, or Alites, whole 
Flight was obſerv'd by the Augurs: And the , or Oſcines, which 
gave Omens by their Yoices, and Singing. | 
- Firſt then, if a Flock of all ſorts of Birds came flying about any 
Man, it was an excellent Omen, and portended ſome extraordinary 
Felicity, or unexpected Succeſs ; ſuch as Diodorus Siculus obſerves hap. 
pened to Gordius, who from a poor Country Farm, was exalted to a 
The Eagle, if ſhe appeared brisk, clapping her Wings, ſporting 

about in the Air, and flying from the Right Hand to the Left, was one 
of the beſt Omens the Gods could give; as () Niphus telleth us out of 
Appion. King Priamus, deſigning to go to the Grecian Fleet to redeem 
Hector, begs of Jupiter, that he would give him aſſurance of his Pro- 
tection, by ſending his beloved Bird, the Eagle, 

IId Jeu, o e Tay d, be Te on cum 

$1zm]C- away, 2 K , hn wen, 

Ocgtr, beg Wav au &y 03.9 yo % 

T6 TiowOr- 6H yaa iw Aαιν,‚̃ TAX MONGP. 


Command, great Jove, the Eagle your Delight, 

And Queen of Birds, to take her lucky Flight. 

Let her upon my Right Hand ſtraight appear, 

And move with noiſy Flutt'rings thro' the Air: 

This happy Sight ſome chearful hopes will give, ED 
That from the Greeks my Son I ſhall receive. . 


Ariſtander obſerving an Eagle to flie from Alexander's Camp to the 
Enemies, foretold, that Alexander ſhould obtain the Victory. Obſer- 
vations alſo were made from the manner of taking their Prey : For 
inſtance, (c) when Telemachus was at Sparta in ſearch of Ulyſſes, an 
Eagle came flying upon his Right Hand, bearing in her Talons a tame 
Gooſe, which ſhe had caught in her Rooſt : From which Omen Hele- 
na then foretold, that Che, would return, ſurprize all Penelep: $ 


— 


() Ver. 934 (6b) De Auguriis lib. I. c. IX. (c) Homer Od. 1. v. 160. 
3 | — _ Courtiers 
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Courtiers in his Houſe, and inflict upon them the puniſhment they 
deſerv'd. And Penelope is ſaid to have made the ſame Conjedture. from 
an Eagle that ſeiz'd upon twenty Geeſe whilſt they were feeding in 
ber Houſe. . When an Eagle dragg'd a Fawn by the Feet, and caſt ic 
down upon Jupiter Panomphens's Altar, the Grecians, tho' before quite 
diſheartened, took ſuch Courage, that they gave the Trojans a ſignal 
Defeat. On the contrary, when Hector attempted to burn the Grecian 
Fleet, an Eagle appear'd towards the Left Hand, carrying in her Ta- 
Jons a Serpent, which made ſuch Reſiſtance, that the, not able to 
convey it to her Neſt, was forc'd to let it fall; whereupon Polydama- 
preſently foretold, that Hector would be conſtrain'd ro deſiſt from his 
Enterprize. When Penelope's Suitors way-laid Telemachus, there ap- 
peared an Eagle on the Left, with a Dove in her Talons; and Amphi- 
umu concluded from that Omen, that their Deſign would not ſuc- 
ceed. When two Eagles appear'd, tearing each other with their Ta- 
ons, and hovering over the Aſſembly wherein the Suirors were, Hali- 
therſes foretold that they ſhould be all ſlain by Uh. Laſtly, to 


mention but one Inſtance more, an Eagle which ſnatch'd a Javelin out 


of the Hand of a Soldier of Dionyſus the Syracuſian, and caſt it into the 
De, 8 the Downfal, and Miſeries that Tyrant was to 
uffer (a). „ ö | 

The Flight of Vultures was very much obſerv'd, becauſe (as ſome 
ſy) they do but ſeldom appear, and their Neſts are rarely or never 


found; wherefore aSight ſo unuſual, was thought to portend ſomething 
extraordinary: or, (according to Herodorus of Pontus) becauſe Vulturs 


feed only upon Carcaſſes, not meddling with living Creatures; and 


therefore he tells us, Hercules was always well pleas'd, when a Vulture 
2 to him at the Undertaking of any Enterprize; becauſe he- 


elteem'd it the moſt juſt of all the Birds of Prey (4). But Ariſtotle 


ind Plizy reckon them among the Unlucky Birds; and add, that they 


were uſually ſeen two or three Days before any great Slaughter; and 
it was the common Opinion, that Vultures, Eagles, Kites, and other 
Birds of Prey, if they follow'd an Army, or continued for a conſidee 
* Time in any place, were certain Signs of Death, and Blood- 


The Hawk is a ravenous Bird, and an unlucky Omen, portending 


Death (faith Niphus) if ſhe appeared ſeizing upon her Prey ; bur if 
the Prey ſlipped from her, or made its eſcape, thereby was ſignified 


deliverance from Dangers. The Buzzard, call'd in Greek Leibęqne, be- 
cauſe he has three Stones, was accounted by Phamonoe a very ominous 


Bird, The Faulcon-Hawk, in Greek K ie ©, as (c) Pliny reports, was very 


lucky to People that were about Marriage, or any Moeney-buſineſs. 
This Bird was ſacred to Apollo, as (ad) Homer tells us; and when Tele. 
machus was ſollicitous in Mind about his Mother's Suitors, appear'd in 
RM . Da Re e 
Ns deg of errirm imma fi; ögrie, oP 

Kip, Aren mags dn in $ ö 


6363 


fcb . e. XIII, (4) od i. v. 535, 


"S 


Z 


(a) Plat archus Dione. (6) Plutarchus Romulo Pag. 2 3. Edit. Paris. (c) 


Ti da 
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Tims NN, Yor, x7' mies wow d e 
Mecomyus vnas Tt, Y ary ITuXSM o. 


—— hs fad, a Fl.-wk 

(Adollo ſent it) o'th' Right Hand between 

The Ship and young Telemachus was ſeen; 

Towring he flies, and bears a Dove away, 

Clinch'd in his Talons for his dainty Prey; _ 

Pluck'd from the Roots her Feathers all around 1 
Flie ſcatter'd in the Air, down to the Ground. E. D. 


By which Theoclymenus foretold, that Telemachus ſhould prevail over 
his Enemies. | 
Swallows flying about, or reſting upon a place, were an unlucky 

Omen. In Darius's Expedition againſt Scythia, the Appearance of 
them preſaged the total defeat of his Army by the Scythians. The 
ſame Birds ſitting upon Pyrrhus's Tent, and Antony's Ship, are ſaid to 
have ſignified rhe overthrow of the Armies of both thoſe Generals. 

_ Owls were for the moſt part looked upon to be unlucky Birds, but 
at Athens were Qmens of Victory and Succeſs, being ſacred to Miner. | 
va, the Protectreſs of that City; and therefore the Proverb TAE 
{ami was uſually apply'd to Perſons, whoſe Undertakings met with 
Succeſs. (a) Plutarch reports, that when Themiſtocles was conſulting with 
the other Officers, upon the uppermoſt Deck of the Ship, and moſt of 
them oppoſed him, being unwilling to hazard a Battel, an Owl coming 
upon the Right ſide of the Ship, and lighting upon the Maſt, fo ani. 
mated them, that they unanimouſly concurred with him, and prepared 
_ hemſe]ves for the Fight. But in other places, as we are told by (4) 
lian, Owls were unlucky Omens, when they appeared to Men going 
about any ſerious Buſineſs : an Inſtance of which we have in King 
Pyrrhus, whoſe inglorious Death at Argos was portended by an Owl, 
which came and fat upon the top of his Spear, as he held ir in his 


Hand. And for this Reaſon, when Diomedes and Ulyſſes went as 


Spyes to the Trojan Camp, tho! it was Night, the moſt proper Time 
for Owls to appear in, yet (c) Homer reports, that Minerva gave them 
3 Jucky Omen, by ſending an 8gwd)2s, or Hern, 1 Lek 


Toi 5 Jettv un igaMy ö 3%, 


Haas Abl —— 


As they were marching on, a lucky Hern 
Minerva ſent. NT 


Where Eufarbigs Gith, that this Bird was a Token of Succeſs, to Men 
that lay in Ambuſh, or were engag'd in any ſuch ſecret Deſigns. Yet 
Owls were not at all times eſteemed inauſpicious, as appears from 
Hieron, at whoſe firſt Admiſſion into Military Service, an Eagle came, 
and fat upon his Shield, and an Owl upon his Spear ; by which was 


— 


(a) Themiſtocle, : (5) Hiſtor. Anim, lik. XV. c. LIX. 2 155 5 
. 8 r rn b . ” e Igluhed, 


/ 
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fenified, that he ſhould be Valiant in War, and Wiſe in Counſel, and 
length arrive to the Dignity of a King. This Story you may find 
i Juin, at the end of his Third Book. 

= The Dove in Hemer is a lucky Bird. So alſo was the Swan, eſpe- 
Wl cially co Mariners, being an Omen of Fair Weather, for which we 
have a reaſon in Amilius, as he is cited by Niphus, : 


Cygnus in auſpiciis ſemper lætiſſimus ales: | 
Hunc opt ant Naute, quia nunquam mergit in undis. 


The Mariner, when toſt by angry Seas, 
Straight for a Swan, the luckieſt Omen, prays ; 
For the her ſelf i' th' Waters ne're doth drown. 


Ravens were very much obſerv'd, being thought to receive a power of 
portending future Events from Apollo, to whom they were 1 xz 
6:0\8901 Sacred and Companions (a). When they appear'd about an Ar- 
ny, they were dangerous Omens. If they came croaking upon the Right 
Hand, 1t was a tolerable good Omen : if on the Left; a very bad one ; 
5 31ſo the chattering of Magpies ſeems to have been. When Alexander 
entered into Babylon, and Cicero fled from Anthony, their Deaths were 
foretold by the Noiſe of Ravens: And theſe Birds alone were thought 1 
to underſtand their own Predictions, becauſe (as (6) Pliny affirms) the 1 
worſt Omens were given by them, when they made a harſh ſort of a 41. 4! 
Noiſe, rattling in their Throats, as if they were choak'd. N 
Cocks were alſo accounted Prophetical, eſpecially in matters of War, 14M 
for they were ſacred to Mars, and therefore are call'd by Ariſtuphanes 16 1 5 
AO ve o, and were uſually offered in Sacrifice to him, and pictured 4 
with him. The Crowing of Cocks was an auſpicious Omen, and pre- * 
laged Themiſtocles's Victory over the Perſians ; in Memory whereof he F 
inſtituted an Annual Feaſt, call'd AxexTevoyoy a3wy, which was obſerv'd We 
by Fighting Cocks in the Theater. And that Signal Victory, wherein 1 
the Bæotians overthrew the Lacedæmon i ans, was foretold by the Crow- 4 
ing of Cocks ſome whole Nights before, which was interpreted to be 1 
an Omen of Succeſs; 8 the Cock, when he is overcome, fits ſi: ak. 
knt and melancholy; but when he obtains the Victory, ſtruts and 1 
Crows, and as it were Triumphs over his vanquiſhed Enemy. On the 161 7 
contrary, if a Hen was heard to Crow, they thought ſome dreadful 
Judgment was hanging over their Heads. „ 
Thus J have given you a ſhort Account of the Principal Birds that 
were eſteem'd Ominous. There were ſeveral others, by which they f 
| 


made Predictions, and ſeveral other Ways of Foretelling from thoſe I 
have already mentioned; but what I have ſaid, is, I think, ſufficient 3 1 
and therefore ſhall not be much farther tedious to you. Only I muſt |, Fr 
not forget to add, That ſome pretended to underſtand the Language of i 
Birds, and thereby to be privy to the moſt ſecret Tranſactions; ſuch | 
in one was the famous Magician Apollonius the Tyanean, of whom it is 
reported, that as he was ſitting in a Parlour with his Friends, there 
came a Sparrow, and chattered to a flock of Birds that were before the 
Window; Apollonius having heard the noiſe, ſaid, She invited them 


(a) Alanus de animal, lib. I cop, VI (%) Lib, x. cap, XI. | * 
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to a Feaſt, at ſuch a certain place, where a Mule loaded with Corn AW. 
had let his Burden fall: The Company, deſirous to know the trut 
of the Buſineſs, roſe up immediately, went to the place, and found je 
as he had told them. Democritus alſo was a pretender to this Art, and 
gave out, that he could teach others the Method of attaining it 
which he did by telling them the Names of certain Birds, out of ;{Mitboſe, 
mixture of whoſe Blood a Sergent would proceed; which being eaten Whut ſu 
would without any farther trouble, inſpite into them this Knowledge Comet 
(a). It is alſo feigri'd that Melampus arriv'd at this Art, by having his Suc 
Ears licked by Dragons. Such another Story Euſtat hius relates of x, WArmic 
lens, and Caſſandra, the Children of Priamus, the Trojan King, vi; Wnics, 
That being left in Apollos Temple, Serpents came to them, and round. of Su] 
ing themſelves about their Ears, made them ſo quick of Hearing, 
ae could diſcover the Counſels, and Deſigns of the Gods. | 
muſt add one thing more, out of Apuleins, viz. That when any Un. 
lucky Night Birds, as Owls Swallows, Bats, &c. got into a Houſe; 
to avert the bad Omen, they took eſpecial care to catch them, and 
hang them before their Doors, that ſo the Birds themſelves might un- 
dergo, or atone for thoſe Evils, which they had threatned to the 
amy: „„ | | | 

Thus much for Birds. It will be convenient in the next place, to 


ſpeak ſomething concerning the Prediftions made by Inſects, Beaſts, W Li 
and Signs in the Heavens. Firſt then, Ants were made uſe of in Di. Hand 
vination, as may appear from the Inſtance given in the laſt Chapter, Wl jth: 
where I told you, Cimon's Death was preſaged by them. Another In- Wl "fs 
ſtance we have in Midas, the Phrygian King; for when he was a Boy, Coui 
and faſt aſleep, Ants came, and dropt grains of Wheat into his Mouth; und 
whereupon the Southſayers being conſulted, foretold, that he would 
be the richeſt Man in the World. . 3 
Bees were eſteem'd an Omen of future Eloquence, as appears from 
the Story of Plato; for as he lay in the Cradle, Bees are ſaid to have 
come and fate uport his Lips; whereupon the Augurs foretold, that 
he ſhonld be famous for Sweetneſs of Language, and delightful Elo- 0 


quence. And Pindar is ſaid to have been expoſed, and nouriſhed by Lam 
Bees with Honey inſtead of Milk. Other things alſo were foretold by WW '* © 
them: But the Romans eſteem'd them an Unlucky and very dreadful WM km 
Omen, as may be found in Plat arch's Life of Brutus. Before Pompey's Wl © 
Defeat, pAtcomy Z 671 Toig Gais enghigr a ſwarm of Bees ſat upon Pro 


the Altar, as we are told by Appian ((). _ 
There uns a Locuſt green, and flow in Motion, call'd Mans, which Wo 
was obſerv'd in Soothſay ing, as Suidas taketh notice. Toads were ac- Cal 


counted Lucky Omens. Snakes alſo, and Serpents were Ominous; as Wd 
appears by the Serpent, that in Homer's ſecond NMiad, devour'd eight thr 
Foung Sparrows, with their Dam; which was by Calchas interpreted ſl 
to ſignifie, that the Siege of 7-oy ſhould continue nine whole Years. Ma 
Boars were unlucky-Omens, boding an unhappy Event to all the De. ¶ de 
ſigns of Perſons that met them. I ſhall mention but one more, vi. 1 
the Hare, a'moſtitimorous Animal; and therefore appearing in time Witt 


- — 
„ 


(4) Pligigs Nag: kit nh N cap. NLIN, (6) Lib, Il. Bell. ci . 


* 


\ 5 alſo were obſerved; and if they appeared on the Right 1 
Ha | r 


lien had ſome Divine Power and Efficacy, by which they were able to 
beir Aſſiſtance. If the two Flames (which from this Story are call'd 


berefore Theocritus, in his Hymn upon the Dioſcuri, 77 them for 
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of War, it ſignified vanquiſhment, and running away: When Xerxes 
ud prepared a vaſt Army to invade Greece, it happened that a Mare 
tought forth a Hare; which Prodigy was a Preſage of X:rxe;'s baſe 
nd cowardly Flight, after his Fleet was deſtroy'd by Themiſtocles. 
come in the Jaſt place to the Omens from Heaven. I do not mean 
thoſe, by which Philoſophers and Aſtrologers made their Predictions; 
hut ſuch as were uſually obſerved by the common People: ſuch were 
(omers, which were always thought to portend ſomething dreadful. 
duch alſo were Eclipſes of the Sun, or Moon, with which ſeveral 
Armies have been ſo terrified, that they durſt not engage their Ene- 
nies, tho upon never ſo great Advantages. Plutarch, in bis Treatiſe 
of Superſtitzon, reports, That Nicias, the Athenian General, being ſur- 
wunded on every fide by his Enemies, was ſtruck into ſuch a conſter- 
nation by an Eclipſe of the Moon, that he commanded his Souldiers to 
Ly down their Arms, and ſo, together with a numerous Army, tame- 
y yielded up himſelf to the Slaughter. For the true cauſe of them {eo 
being unknown, they were imputed to the immediate operation of 1.410 
the Gods, that were thought thereby to give notice of ſome ſignal and BEL: 


imminent Calamity, and ſo ftrongly were the Vulgar poſſeſs d with HR 
this Opinion, that Anaxagoras brought himſelf into no ſmall danger, ou 
ty pretending to aſſign a Natural Reaſon for them. | 5 


nd, accounted Good Omens; but if on the Left, Unlucky: as Eu- 
ſathius hath obſerved, in his Comment upon the ſecond Niad; where 
fer tells the Grecians, earneſtly deſiring to return into their Won 
Country, That Jupiter had made a promiſe, that they ſhould take Troy, | 
ad confirm'd it by Lightning. ks 


Ac eso om NE! Sale cud)e quivoy. 
By Ominous Lightning gave the lucky Sign. 
Other Meteors alſo were obſerved by the Soothſayers, as the Ignis F 
Lambens, which was an excellent Omen, preſaging future Felicity; 4 FH, 
is appears from Servius Tullius, whoſe promotion to the Kingdom of |" 


Reme was foretold by it. The Argonauts, in their Expedition to _ 
(olchos, were overtaken by a dangerous Tempeſt, near the Sigean 435 


ſudden alteration, begot in the Company a Belief, that the two Bre- 


Promontory ; whereupon Orpheus made ſupplication to the Gods for 1 
W ticir Deliverance; a little after, there appear'd two Lambent Flames | . [208 
bout the Heads of Caſtor and Pollux, and upon this enſued a gentle 4 ib 
Cale, the Storm ceaſing, and the Sea becoming calm and ſtill : This 'l X 


ſill the raging of the Sea; inſomuch that it became a Cuſtom for 
Mariners, whenever they were in any dangerous Storms, to invoke . 


y the names of the two Heroes) appear'd rogether, they were eva | 
iter eſteem'd an excellent Omen, foreboding good' Weather; and 1. 
| 
| 
f 


leliyering poor Seamen, ready to be ſwallow d up 


4+ a.” 


y the Deep, 
| AWW 
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The tatter'd Ship, You hinder't with Your Pow'r. 


Horace ſpeaketh to the ſame purpoſe, calling theſe two Meteors Ste!!s, 
or Stars, 80 N 


Dicam & Alciden, pueroſque Lede ; 


Hunc equis, illum ſuperare pugnis 


And Leda's Sons; one fam'd for Horſe, 


| ®dlTyn, onweivore T% aeys Macy Na M. 


The pil'd up Waves are ſtill'd, and quiet lain, 


The Bears, and other lucky Stars 1 
And bid the Seamen Safety not to fe 


Concidunt wventi, fugiuntque nubes, 


When both their Stars at once, appear, 
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AM? Yum 5pueis N &% fuT00 TAktry rae; 
Au ) vayrrmumy ciouwlgors Says dw. 

Alda d' Smit” ava, Mapp 5 AA 
AumanayGCr, veptaa Y SisSeguor d Meg da, 

Ex d aguru Y ipdv⁰αα, oywr T' dvd who apavgy 


And when the gaping Deep wou'd fain devour 


The ſtormy Winds that vex the troubl'd Seas, 
Ar Your command, their roaring Bluſters ceaſe ; 


An even Calmneſs makes a watry Plain. 
The Clouds that had before obſcur'd the Skie, 
Vaniſh away, and quickly diſpers'd flie. 


ar. 2 184 he 


Nobilem ; quorum ſimul alba Nautis 
Stella refulſit, 
Defluit ſaxis agitatus humor, 


Et minax (quod ſic voluere) ponts | 
Dada recumbit (a). 


Alcides next. my Muſe muſt write, 


And one in cloſe, and Handy Fight, 
Of haughty Brav'ry, and of noble Force: 


The Winds are huſht, they rage no more, md e 
(It is their Will) the Skies are clear, the P 
And Waves roul ſoftly by the quiet Shore. ſpeak 


Mr. Creech. ur: 


If one Flame appear'd ſingle, it was call'd Helena, and was a very 
dangerous Omen, portending nothing but Storms, and Shipwracks; 
eſpecially if it follow'd' Caſtor and Pollux by the Heels; and. as it 
were, drove them away. Tho' Euripides, in his Oreſtes, makes them 
all proſperous and deſirable Signs, where ſpeaking of H.leua, bt 


faith, 


r 
. a 


* - 


Zlwds . igay Civ 11% &o0nmy Xa), 


date g enten, „d de aue, 
Zu. tom dN Ag Thee 


: — 


— x 


%) Carm. lib. 2. = For 
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For being ſprung from Jove, ſhe needs muſt be 
Immortal too; and with her Brethren ſhare | 

The Heav'nly Regions, where her glorious Beams 

Will ſhine alike, to help the Mariner. E. D. 


Farthquakes were unfortunate Omens. Hence Seneca among other 
ireful preſages mentions an Earthquake (a). 


Lucus tremiſcit, tota ſuccuſſo ſolo 
Nutavit aula, dubia quo pondus daret, 
Ac flutnanti fimilis. —— 


| fathquakes were commonly thought to be caus'd by Neprume, who is 


ert his Anger. This we find to have been done by the Lacedemonians 


Wh 2ppeaſe the angry Gods. And the ſame occaſion happening at 
inc, a City of Phrygia, King Midas caſt many things of great Va- 
ee, y by length his own Son into the Gulf, by the command of an 
oracle (c). 5 | | | 

W The Winds, alſo were thought to contain in them ſomething Pro- 
Whhetical, and were taken notice of in Soothſaying ; as appears from 
Y Satias, when he ſaith, | ”, 


Ventis, aut alite viſa 
Bellorum proferre diem. 


And as the Birds, or boding Winds prefage, 
Defer the fatal day of Battle. N 


W Many others might be added, but I ſhall only mention one more, 
i the Thunder, the Nobleſt, and moſt obſerved of all the Heaven! 


rent Poſition ; for on the Right Hand, it was lucky; on the Left, 
infortunate. Thunder in a clear and ſerene Skie, was a happy Sign, 
Ind given by Jupiter in (e) Homer, as a confirmation, that he granted 
e Petitions made to him. The Poet's words are theſe, where he 


courage him in his Enterprize againſt Pexelope's Courtiers; 


Ng Le wy ulW© Te I) KA Anme Zeus, 
AuTiyg d' tCeivmow in” alyniner])G Oavure 
Jod er Gu vegioy, Yi dn . Odvorrus. 
Thus pray'd the Sire: and All-wiſe Jupiter 
Forth. with propitious to his earneſt Prayer, 
A Clap of Well preſaging Thunder ſent, 
From bright Olympus Cryſtal Firmament, 
Which glads his Soul. 


ae, 


H. H. 


. 
— 


* 


Whnce term'd det, and eyoor;bwy by the Poets; and therefore it 
s Uſual to ſing pæans, and to offer Sacrifices on ſuch occaſions, to 


n Xenophon (6b). A Gulf being open at Rome, Curtius leap'd into it 


WOmens. It was good, or Bad, like other Signs, according to its dif- 


Whezks of Ulyſſes, who had pray'd to the God for ſome Sign, to en- 


(a) Thyeſtis ver. 693. (3) Gree. Hiſt. lib, IV. @ Conf. Stobæus Serm. I. 
(i) Thebaid. III. () Odyfl. U. v. 102. As 


It 
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It was an unfortunate Omen to have any thing Thunder. ſtruc 


The Shepherd in 7irgil (a) relates, that all his Misfortunes were th; 
foretold : | 


Sepe malum hoc nobis, ſi mens non leva fuiſſet, 
De calo tactas memini predicere quercus. 


There is a parallel Paſſage in Ovid's letter to Livia 


Jupiter ante dedit fati mala ſigna futuri, 
Flammifera petiit cum tria templa manu 


To avert unlucky Omens given i Thunder, it was uſual to ma} 
à Libation of Wine, pouring it forth in Cups. And they ſtood in 
much fear of Lightning, that they adored it, as () Pliny oblerves. The 
endeavoured to ayert its malignant Influences, by hiſſing, and whi 
ſtling at it; which they call'd wave, as appears from (c) Ariſtophg 
net, when he ſaith, xd ava5egnla, If I caſt forth Lightning, mon Toy 
they'll hiſs; where the Scholiaſi obſerves, that it was uſual F 8 £9: 
TT 77VC6v, to hiſs at the Lightning. In places which had ſuffer'd by 
Thunder, Altars were erected, and Oblations made to avert the angel 
of the Gods: And after that, no Man adventur'd to touch, or ap 
proach them. Hence Artemidorus (d) obſerves, that by the Thundet 
obſcure places were made Nin, remarkable, by reafon of the Alta 
423d Sacrifices which were there preſented to the Gods: and that © 
the contrary, places which had been frequented became Zenue , 
deſart and Solitary; #Jtis 8 & amis ateaCny im Ae berauſe n 
Man would, after that Accident, ſtay there. At Rome, places affected b 
Thunder were inclos'd by a publick Officer, and the Fragments of the 
Thunder-bolr, if any ſach could be found, were carefully bury'd, le 
any Perſon ſhould be polluted by touching them. And it was farther 
cuſtomary, to atone for any thing which was Thunder. ſtruck, by fi- 
crificing a Sheep,, which Log call'd b:idens, the thing affected by 
Thunder came to be term'd bidental, as the old Scholiaſt obſerves from 


che following paſſage of Perſius (e): 


An quia non fibris ovium, Ergennaque jubente, 
Triſte jaces lucis, evitandumque bidental ? 


As. | =_ 


Off Divination by Lots. 
! Lots there were four ſorts, viz. Political, Puten, Luſorious, 
and Divinatory : the three firſt do not at all concern my preſent 


A 
$ 


purpoſe, however treated of vy ſome in this Place. Of the Prophetical 
there were divers ſorts, two of which were moſt in, uſe, vis. S glu. 
T4 &, and meant 1 1 7 Ä 


(a) Eclog. I. Ver. 16. () Lib, XXVIII, cap. II. (c) Veſpis (4) Onei- 0 


» \ 


has ** ” e vo 2175 R +4 
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uwdyTHe, was a fort of Divination by Yerſes, wherein 'twas uſual 


1 
lg Fatidieal Verſes, and having wrote them upon little pieces of 
per, to put them into a Veſſel, and ſo draw them out, expecting to 


+ Sibylline Orac les, which were diſpers'd up and down in Greece, Italy, 
all the Roman Empire: whence there is frequent mention in Au- 
ors of the Sortes Sibyllinæ. Sometimes they took a Poet, and open- 
gin one, or more places, accepted the firſt Verſe they met with, for 
prediction. This was alſo called Pap ftuarreia, from the Rhapſodies 
mer; and, as ſome are of Opinion, proceeded, at the firſt, from 
e Eſteem which Poets had amongſt the Ancients, by whom they 
ce reputed Divine, and Inſpired Perſons. But, as Homer had of all 
poets the greateſt Name, ſo alſo the Sorres Homericæ of all others 
xe in the moſt Credit: Yet Euripides, and other Poets were not 


Wh this Way, as appears as well from other Inſtances as that remarkable 
We of Severus in Lampridius, whoſe Promotion to the Roman Empire 
4 foretold by opening at this Verſe, 


Tu regere Imperio populos, Romane, momento, 


Remember, Roman, with Imperial Sway 
To rule the People. EE 


oy Vet, i. e. He judg'd it neceſſary to dip into the Plalter, that 
ere he might find a Support, or Defence againſt the Diſtreſs he la- 
rred under. And Heraclius is reported by Cedrenus, to have asked 
Wounſel of the New Teſtament, Y «vgiy 6m7pimvTe & AnCayig meg- 


nd Saint Auguſtin himſelf, rho” he diſallows this Practice in Secular 
fairs, yet ſeems to approve of it in Spiritual Matters, as appears 
om his (6) Epiſtle to Fanuarius. : | 

KgguayraHa, Was a fort of Divination, wherein they made Con- 
tures, by throwing 7 xAngovs, Lots; Where you may obſerve, that 
ts were call'd in the plural number xanger, and by the Latins, ſorres ; 


diſtinguiſh them from ?, and ſors, which in the ſingular num- 


[uſually ſignified the Hint, or Occaſion given to Diviners, to make 
tr Conjectures by, as the Scholiaſt upon Euripides reports. Theſe 
jet were uſually black and white Beans; amongſt the Ancients lit- 


e Clods of Earth; Pebles alſo, Dice, or ſuch like things diſtinguiſh- 
by certain Characters: Hence th's Divination was term'd by ſeveral 


mes, as I ay7 Ht; 25 πνεονα ld, WWE par ei, N ννGus̃xy cid, & c. 


hey caſt the Lots into a Veſſel, and having made Supplication to the 


Wods, to direct them, drew them out, anch according to the Characters, 
njectur'd what ſhould happen to them. All Lots were ſacred to Mer- 
„ whom they thought to preſide over this Divination; and there- 


re the Ancients, as (c) Enffathius obſerves, eviguiay ivexg, i. e. for 


— . 


() Lib. VIII (5) Fpiſt. CXIX. (9) 11. 5. p. 548. Ed. 5%. 


ad their Fate in the firſt Draught. This was often practis'd upon 


holly neglected. Virgil alſo, and the Latin Poets, were made uſe of 


The Chriſtians alſo prattis'd the like on the Bible, according to that 
Nicephorus Gregoras (a. AvoiCew Exews JE oy lnamieuw me3Cnnus off 


9ugomy and to have been thereby perſwaded, to Winter in Albania. 


Good 
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Good Luck's ſake, and that Mercury might be propitious to th 
with the reſt of their Lots, to put in one, which they call'd Eun, | 


er, Mercurys Lot, which was an Olive-leaf, and was drawn out before i u, 
reſt, Sometimes the Lots were not caſt into Veſſels, but upon Tab A" 
conſecrated for that purpoſe (a). This Divination was either invente! in tl 
or at leaſt ſo much practis'd by the Thriæ, who were three Nympl arri. 
that nurſed Apollo, that at 1 the Word Oei came to be a Syn Char 
nymous Term with ae whence the Proverb, Way 
ö HY came 
Ile ©euoConu, wwegt i . warms evdÞis. « uker 
Crowds of your Lot-diviners ev'ry where, Trea 
But few true Prophets. ty 
E. cont 
To this Species of Divination we may reduce PaChyuarreia, or P res 
pheſy ing by Rods, mention'd alſo in the Holy Writings, wherein bad 
Hoſea, amongſt other abominable Wickedneſſes committed by the bb 
elites, reckons this as none of the ſmalleſt, Ey ovzConus empganuy, Wl finy 
& paChis awrs amy ſernov any, T2 wan meveigg STANT AY, x 0 © 10 
0 Sm F Yes amy, Our Tranſlation renders it thus, My p ſome 
ark counſel of their Stocks, and their Staff declareth unto them; for the ſpin 
of Whoredom hath cauſed them to err, and they have gone à whoring fra 
under their God. This Divination, as it is deſcrib'd by Saint Cyri! d 
Alexandria, and Theophylact (c), was thus perform'd : Having ere&d 
two Sticks, they murmur'd forth a certain Charm, and then according 
as the Sticks fell, backwards or forwards, towards the Right or Le 
they gave advite in any Affair. Not much different was BeacuarriilM ut 
in which Divination was made by Arrows,ſhaken together in a QuivlM * L 
Others are of Opinion, that the Arrows were caſt into the Air, a fc. 
the Man was to ſteer his Courſe the ſame Way, that the Arrow inclini M 
in its deſcent. This ſeems to be the Divination us'd by Nebuchadnezz WM 4% 
in Ezechiel, where he deliberates about invading the 1ſ-aelires, a hi 
the Ammonites; The Words are theſe, as they are rendred by oi ub. 
 Trantlators ; (4) Appoint a way, that the ſword may come to Rabbath they 
the Ammonites, and to Juda in Jeruſalem the defenced. For the xi re 
of Babylon ſtood at the parting of the way, at the head of two ways, WM 2! 
uſe Divination : he made his Arrows bright, (the Septuagint Tranſlatid] be | 
ſpeaks not of C, but paCSG-) he conſulted with Images, he lol Kas 
into the Liver. At his right hand was his Divination for Jeruſalem, WM 9) 
appoint Captains, to open the month in the laughter, to lift up rhe vil Pre 
with ſhouting, to appoint battering Rams againſt the Gates, to caſt | plac 
Mount, and to build a Fort. But becauſe the Prophet ſpeaks of making d. 
his Arrows bright, ſome are of Opinion, that he divined by lookin the 
upon the Iron-heads of the Arrows, and obſerving the various appei Hi 


rances in them; in the ſame manner, as ſome in our Days, preten 
to tell Fortunes, by looking upon their Nails, ſaith Clarius upon th 
place. Another Method of Divination by Rods was us'd by the S0 
ans, and is deſcribed in (e) Herodotus. From the Scythians it was dd 
rived, with ſome alteration, to the Germans, and is deſcribed | 


— — 


(a) Pindari Scholiaſtes in Pyt hion. Od. IV. ver. 338. (4) Cap. IV. v. * 
le) In citatum Haſeæ locum. (4) Cap. XXI. v. 20. (e) Lib. IV. 


(a) Tacitu 
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) Tacitus. Others alſo you may read of in (65) Strabo, (c) Athenæus, 
ind (4) Ammi anus Marcellinus; but theſe, and ſome others, I ſhall 
paſs by, as not pertinent to my preſent Deſign. 

Another way of Divination by Lots was uſed in Greece, and Rome; 
TJ in this manner: The Perſon that was deſirous to learn his Fortune, 
Wl carried with him a certain number of Lots, diſtinguiſh'd by ſeveral 
characters, or Inſcriptions, and walking to and fro in the publick 
Ways, deſired the firſt Boy that met him, to draw; and if that which 
ame forth, agreed with what he had conceiv'd in his Mind, it was 
ken for an infallible Propheſie. This Divination is by Plutarch, in his 
= Treatiſe about %s and Oſiris, faid to be derived from the Ægyptians, 
y whom the Actions and Words of Boys were carefully obſerved, as 
containing in them ſomething Divine, and Propherical ; and that for 
;reaſon no leſs abſurd, than the Practice it ſelf ; all the grounds they 
had for it being only this, viz. That 1fs having wandered up and 
down, in a fruitleſs ſearch after Oſiris, happened at laſt upon a Com- 1 1 
ny of Boys at Play, and was by them inform'd about what ſhe had wht 
ſo 4 ſought for in vain. To this Cuſtom of Divining by Boys, as . 
ſome think, (e) Tibullus alludes, when he ſaith, 7 4 


Ida ſacras pueri ſortes ter ſuſtulit, illi | i: 
ERettulit e triuiis omina certa puer. Wo 


Thrice in the Streets the ſacred Lots ſhe threw, UN 
And thence the Boy did certain Omens ſhew. | 1 


But T am rather of Opinion, that the Poet ſpeaks of a different kind 
of Lots, which was this: In the Market, High- ways, and other places Wo. 
of concourſe, it was uſual for a Boy, or Man, whom the Greeks call'd 1 
Hems, to ſtand with a little Tablet, call'd in Greck wivat dwenxs, or BY. 
twenty oxyis, upon which were written certain Fatidical Verſes, 0 
which, according as the Dice light upon them, told the Conſultants | 
what Fortune they were to expect: Sometimes inſtead of Tablets, 14.408 
they had Pots, or Urns, into which the Lots or Fatidical Verſes were MY 
thrown, and thence drawn by the Boys; and I am the rather inclined 1 
to think the Poet's Words are to be underſtood in this Sence, becauſe we. 
te faith, the Woman her ſelf, that had a mind to be inſtructed what 1A 
vas to befall her, took up the Lots; which can never be meant of the NY 
boy's drawing Lots out of the Woman's Hand. Artemidorus, in his 1 
Preface, ſpeaks of 5% oy dyed warriar, 1. e. Diviners in the Market= 7 
place; and the Sortes viales were very common at Rome: the Circus | 9 1 
| 


was thronged with thoſe, and a great many other Diviners, which 
the poor ſilly Women uſed to conſult, as (F) Juvenal witneſſeth: 


i 


His Words are theſe, 


Si mediocris erit, ſpatiumauſtravit utrumque 
Merarum, & ſortes ducet : frontemque, manumque 
Prebebit vati crebrum poppyſma roganti. 
Divitibus reſponſa dabit Phryx augur, © inde 


(%) Lib. de Morib. German. (6) Lib. XV. (e) Lib. XII. (a) Lib. 
XXIX. (e) Lib. I. Eleg. III. (F) Sat. VI. v. 851. 


| Conductus, | 14 


<< 
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Conductus, dabit aſtrorum, mundique peritus ; | 
Atque aliquis Senior qui publica fulgura condit. 
Plebeium in Circo poſitum eſt, & in aggere fatam ; 
Quæ nudis longum oſtendit cervicibus aurum, 

| Conſulit ante Phalas, Delphinorumque columnas 


An ſaga vendent i nubat caupone relicto. 


The middle ſort, who have not much to ſpare, 
Into the crowded Circus ſtraight repair, 

And from the cheaper Lots their Fortunes hear. 

Or elſe to cunning Chiromancers go, WT. 
Who clap the pretty Palm, and thence their Fortunes know, 
Bur the rich Matron, who has more to give, 
Her Anſwers from the Brachman will receive. 


Skill'd in the Globe and Sphear, he gravely ſtands, Th 
And with his Compaſs meaſures Seas, and Lands. wl 
The Pooreſt of the Sex have ſtill an Itch hir 
To know their Fortunes, equal to the Rich; W 
The Dairy-maid enquires if ſhe may take I 
The truſty Taylor, and the Cook forſake. | 
no 


Whereby it appears, that Lots had very ſmall Credit in 7uvena!'s Days, WM : 
being conſulted only by the meaner ſort, and ſuch as were not able to Wl v. 
be at the charge of more reputable Divination. Diaymus tells us, this W 4 
was brought to paſs . Jupiter, who being deſirous, that Apollo ſhould on 
E in chief over Divination, brought Lots, which are ſaid to have 


een invented by Minerva, into diſrepute. cr 
| : ; | . C 


CHAP. XVII - 
Of Divination by Ominous Words, and Things. 


NOTHER ſort of Divination there was, very different from all 

, thoſe I have hitherto ſpoken of, which foretold things to come, 

not by certain Accidents, and caſual Occurrences, that were thought 

ro contain in them Preſages of Good, or Evil. Of theſe there were 

three ſorts : The firſt of Things Internal, by which I mean thoſe that 

affected the Perſons themſelves. The ſecond, of Things External, 

that only appeared to Men, but did not make any Impreſſion upon 

them. The third were Ominous Words. Of theſe in their order. 

__ Firſt of thoſe Omens that Men receiv'd from themſelves, which are 

diſtinguiſh'd into four Kinds: 1. Marks upon the Body, as aut, 

Spots like Oy!. Secondly, ſudden Perturbations, ſeizing upon the 
Mind]; ſuch were the Panici terrores, Panick Fears, which were ſudden A 
Conſternations, that ſeized . Men, without any viſible cauſe, and p 
therefore were imputed to the Operation of Demons, eſpecially Pan, 

upon Men's Phanſies. Of theſe there is frequent mention in Hiſtory 5 

as when Brennus, the Gallick General, had been defeated by the 
_ Greeks, the Night following, He, and the remainders of his Troops . 

were ſeized with ſuch Terrors, and Diſtractions, that, ignorant of _ 

. 5 they 
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they were doing, they fell to wounding and killing one another; till 
they were all utterly deſtroy'd. Such another Fright gave the Athe- 
1ians a great Advantage againſt the Perſians, inſomuch, that Pan had 


a Statue erected for that piece of Service; as appears from one of 


Simonides's Epigrams, 


Toy vegas ur 2% Tlave, J Ap zue, 5 x7! Midoy, 
Ty wir* Adllwaioy Shou MA,. 


1 Grateful Miltiades rais'd this Monument, 

That Me Arcadian Pan doth repreſent ; 
Becauſe I aided him, and Warlike Greece 
Againſt the Powerful Medes. 


The reaſon why theſe Terrours were attributed to Pan, was, becauſe 
when Oſiris was bound by Typho, Pan and the Satyrs appearing, caſt 

him into a Fright. Or, becauſe he affrighted the Giants, that waged 

War againſt Jupiter. There is alſo a third reaſon aſſigned by Mit ho- 
gifs, which will be explain'd in the following Book (a). In theſe 
errours, whereof there was either no apparent Cauſe, or at leaſt 

none anſwerable to the greatneſs of the ſudden Conſternation : it was 
good Remedy to do ſomething quite contrary to what the Danger 
WH vould have required, had it been ſuch as Men vainly imagin'd. Thus 


Alexander cauſed his Soldiers to diſarm themſelves, when they were _ 


on a ſudden in a great Fear of they knew not what. | 
All ſudden and extraordinary Emotions and Perturbations, in Body, 
or Mind, were look'd upon as evil Omens; ſuch was that of Penelope's 


Courtiers deſcribed by (%) Homer, and faid to have been cauſed by 


Minerva, their implacable Enemy ; 


ng ne Y IIa Mg Ann 

AoBegoy yrov pct, u εν = 

Of d' id» yvall ud aww dNNoTELO(T iy 
Aluopogur]a 5 dh A E h oor dl deg opiny 
Aaxgvogiy Tiumhdyro yoo d witro Ss. 


The Courtiers ſtraight offended Palas ſeiz d 

With profuſe laughter, not to be appeas d:; 

And raving frantick thoughts, they now appear 
__ Ofrewhelm'd with laughter, not what firſt they were: 

| Their Eyes with briny tears o reflow'd, their Food 

Amazing Sight ! ſeem'd chang'd to putrid Blood. 
Nothing their anxious thoughts doth entertain, 
| But lamentable grief, —— _ 


An Augur then preſent, was affrighted at this dreadful Omen, and 


preſently broke out into this Exclamation, 


A qu Th Aa Thd's miggre ; —— 
Ah wretched Men! what Fate is this you bear? 


1 1— 


| (a) ik IIL cap, IX. =_ 84. 60 OdyiT fy. 17 
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The third ſort of Internal Omens, were the Ia He, or may, 
olcovicuart, fo call'd Tn j,; from Palpitating. Such were the 
Palpitations of the Heart, the Eye, -or any of the Muſcles, called in 
Latin Salliſſationes, and BHπαπ O, or a Ringing in the Ears; which in 
the Right Ear was a lucky Omen; ſo alſo was the Palpitation of the 
Right Eye, as Theocritus telleth us, ET 


Avemu 3p dunudg wor 6 eg tos 
My Right-Eye twinkles. 


(a Niphy hath enumerated all the Parts of the Body, with all the 
Omens to be gathered from the Palpitations of each of them; whom 
you may conſult at leiſure. Melampus, the famous Fortune: teller, de. 
dicated a Book upon this Subject to Prolemee Philadelphus: Another 
to the ſame purpoſe was compos'd by Poſidonius, as Suidas reports; 
che Title of which was Ilaawndy eiwrirutme 

The 4th ſort of Internal Omens, were the Iles, or Sneexings, which 
were ſo ſuperſtitiouſly obſerv'd, that Divine Worſhip was thought due 
to them; tho' ſome ſay this Adoration was only an Expiation of the 
Omen: Others are of Opinion, as (%) Caſaubon obſerves, That Snee- 
zing was a Diſeaſe, or at leaſt a Symtom of ſome Infirmity ; and there. 
fore when any Man Sneez'd, it was uſual to ſay, ZN, May you Live; 
or, Zev oer, GOD bleſs you. To this Cuſtom Ammian alludes, in 
an Epigram upon one who had a long Noſe, which he faith was at fo 
great a diſtance from his Ears, that he could not hear himſelf Sneeze, 


—— — 


OUR aig, Zæd obo, Bray Magi, © 8 Ausf 
Ii puvog, mV eakong ameNd 
His long-beak'd Snout at ſuch a diſtance lyes = 
From his dull Ears, that he ne*re hears it Sneeze ; 
And therefore never do's he ſay, GOD bleſs. 


Where you may obferve, That it was not only uſual for Perſons that 
ſtood by, to cry, Ze away, but alſo for Men when themſelves Sneezed. 
However it be, it is certain, that Sneezing was accounted ſacred, as 
appears from (c Athena, who proves that the Head was eſteemed 
holy, becauſe it was cuſtomary to ſwear by it, and adore as holy the 
Sneezes that proceeded from it: And Ariſtotle tells us in expreſs Terms 
(d), That Sneezing was accounted a Deity, L Hmguoy S£0v pysyu;ds. 
Caſaulon allo has proved the ſame, out of (e) Xenophon ; who reports, that 
tlie Soldiers with one accord worſhip'd it as a God. But it is ſcarce to 
be ſuppoſed, they could be ſo ignorant, as to think every Act of Snec- 
210g a Deity ; nor do Ariſtotle's words neceſſarily imply they did; for 
no more need be underſtood by them, than that there was a God of 
Sneezing, called Ilmeguis and Xenophin may be expounded the fame 
Way, viz. That when the Soldiers heard a Sneeze, they worſhipped the 
Cod, i.e. the God of Sneezing: Or it may be, no more is meant, than 
that they worſhipped God, perhaps in the uſual form of Z: owan' 


— 


d De Augur. ET: c. IX. () In Atheneum 1. II. c XXV. (Loc. citat. 
(4 Problem. Sect. XXXIII. cap. VII. (e) De Expedit, Cyri. lib. III. 


My 
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or by caſting up ſome other ſhort Ejaculation to any of the Gods, to 


vert the Omen. | 

However, it is certain, that great regard was given to Sneezing, in- 
ſomuch that if a Man Sneezed at certain Times, or on any certain ſide, 
ir was enough to perſwade them to, or diſcourage them from any Bu- 
ineſs of the greateſt Moment. When Themiſtocles was offering Sacri- 
ice, it happen'd, that three beautiful Captives were brought to him, 
nd at the ſame time the Fire burn'd clear and bright, and a Snecze 
happen'd on the Right Hand: Hereupon Eyphrantides the Soothſayer 
embracing him, predicted the memorable Victory, which was after— 
wards obtain'd by him (a). Such a Sneeze happening, whilit Xeno- 
en was making a Speech, was thought a ſufficient Reaſon to conſti- 
tute him General. And Socrates himſelf, tho' a great deſpiſer of 
Heathen Superſtitions, judg'd it not unreaſonable, ro make a Sneeze 
ſerve as an Admonition from the Demon, which always tended him. 
And that the obſervation of Sneezing was very Ancient, appears from 
the Virgins in Theocritus (b), who thus congratulate Menclaus upon 
his Marriage with Helena: | | 


Ox Cl YauCe', d? ms e ol 
Es Emgray. . 5 


here is alſo mention of this Cuſtom in Homer, who has introduc'd 


enelope rejoycing at a Sneeze of her Son Telemachus (c): 


Ov 029.0 5 H- dg enema), ——— 


Sneezing was not always a lucky Omen, but varied according to 


he alteration of Circumſtances : #/ Tuproy 0 pH env j of 
CA ,, Some Sneezes are profitable, others prejudicial, according to 
he Scholiaſt upon the following Paſſage of Theocritus, where he makes 
he Sneezing of the Cypids to have been an unfortunate Omen to a 
tertain Lover (d): | 


St% ids whe ges E, — 


When Xenophon was perſwading his Soldiers to encounter the Enemy, 
b Sneeze was accounted ſo dangerous an Omen, that they were forced 
0appoint publick Prayers to expiate it. If any Perſon Sneez'd, 4m 


tp kJ Ne: eons nus cs, bet ween Midnight and the following Noon= 


ide, it was fortunate: But dd vous ue i her wiory vuxlov, from 
Monride till Midaight it was unfortunate : The Reaſons of which dif- 
tlence Ariſtotle has endeavour'd to account for (e). If a Man Sneezed 
t the Table, while they were taking away; or if another happen'd to 


neeze upon his Left Hand, it was unlucky ; if on the Right Hand, 


0;tunate. If in the undertaking any Buſineſs, two, or four Sneezes 
zppened, *twas a lucky Omen, and gave Encouragement to proceed; 
more than four, the Omen was neither Good nor Bad; if one, or 
hree, it was unlucky, and dehorted them from proceeding in what 
hey had deſigned. If two Men were deliberating about any Buſineſs, 


| (a Plutarchus Themiſtocle. (b) Idyll. XVIII. ver. 16. (c) Od. VIII. 


) Idyll. VII. ver. 96. (e) Problem. l cap. XI. 


and 
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and both of them chanced to Sneeze together, it was a proſperoys 
Omen, as (a) Niphw relates in his Book of Auguries, where he has 
enumerated a great many other Circumſtances in Sneezing, and the 
Omens thought to be given by them. | 

I come in the next place to ſpeak ſomething concerning the Omen; 
which appear'd to Men, but were not contain d in their own Bodies; 
of which there were ſeveral ſorts : As firſt, The Beginnings of Things 


were look'd upon to contain ſomething ominous 3 as Ovid has ob. 
ſerv'd (6), 1 


Rerum principiis omina ineſſe ſolent; 
Ad primam vocem timidas advertimus aures, 
Er primum wviſam conſulit Augur awem. 


A ſudden and unuſual Splendor in any Houſe, or other place was: 
very fortunate Preſage, as on the contrary, Darkneſs was an Omen of 
infelicity; the former being thought to accompany the Celeſtial God, 
whereas darkneſs intimated the preſence of ſome of the Infernal Deitic;, 
which was thought to be commonly pernicious. Thus Telemachy: it 
Homer deſcribes a prodigy appearing before the Victory, which Uf 


obtain'd againſt the Courtiers of his Wife Penelope, 
Q Tee, 1 9 Ja Tod" op wie 060 1404; 


EHu pot Tolgot deny, 1944 Te wood wu, 7h 
FiAamvet Te uct, x} xiovss Udoa* Yyovres, dite 
Þaiyor] e, work weg ado bor * 
H wudaAa ms Oz top, of S νναν Lows Exum ). ing! 


It was thought a direful Preſage, when any thing unuſual befel the rel 
Temples, Altars, or Statues of the Gods. Such a one was that which he 
Pauſanias (d) relates concerning the brazen Statue of Diana, which che! 
ag line N aarids, let the Shield fall out of her Hand. Before the Day 
Lacedæmonians were vanquiſh'd at Leuctra, the two Golden Stars conſe- Run 
crated by them at Delphi to Caſtor and Pollux, fell down, and could 0 
never be found again 60 Hither muſt alſo be reduc'd the Sweating, . 
or falling down of Images, the doors of Temples opening of them. i 
ſelves, and other Accidents whereof no account could be aſſign'd. 
To this place likewiſe do belong all monſtrous and frightful Births, nd 1 
ſudden and unuſual Deluges, the unexpected withering and decaying, conc, 
or flouriſhing of Trees or Fruits, the noiſe of Beaſts, or any thing 
happening to Men, or other Creatures contrary to the common court 
of Nature, the inverſion of which was thought a certain argument 0 
the Divine Diſpleaſure. Many of theſe are contain'd together in tis 


following paſſage of Yirgil (: 2 
Tempore quanquam illo tellus quoque, & equora ponti,  M{fents 

Ol ſcanique canes importuneque volucres - and t 
Signa dabant. Quoties Cyclopum effervers in agros Worn 
Vidimus undantem ruptis fornacibus Atnam, „ i W. 

5 Rk 

F555 ed D of ſor 


(a) De Auguriis cap. VIII. (5) Faſtor. lib. I. () O v. ver. 36. (4 
A enigcis. G Cicero de Divinat. lib, I, (f) Georgie, lib. I. ver. 7 * (s) 
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Flammarumque globos, Iiqucfactaque vol vere ſaxa? 
Armorum ſonitum toto Germania cælo 

Auadlit, inſolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes: 

Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita ſilentes 
Ingens, & ſimulacra modis pallentia miris 

Viſa ſub obſcurum noctis: pecudeſque locutæ, 
Infandum ! ſiſtunt amnes, terreque dehiſcunt : 

Et mæſtum illacrymat templis ebur, æraque ſudant : 
Proluit inſano contorquens vertice ylwas 

Fluviorum rex Eridanus, campoſque per omnes 

Cum ſtabulis armenta tulit: nec tempore eodem 
Triſtibus aut extis fibre apparcre minaces, 

Aut puteis manare cruor ceſſavit ; & alte 

Per noctem reſonare lupis ululantibus urbes. 

Nox alias celo ceciderunt plura ſereno 

Fulgura, nec diri toties arſere comete. 

Ergo inter ſeſe paribus concurrere telis 

Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi. 


Hither alſo are to be referred BylNe ovuCoar, ee them- 
ſelves in the Way, of which Polis, and Hippecrates (net the Phyſician) 
are ſaid to have written Books. 


Such as theſe were, the meeting of a Eunuch, a Black, an Ape, a 


Bicch with Whelps, a Vixen with Cubs; a Snake lying fo in the Way, 


s to part the Company; a Hare croſſing the Way. A Woman work- 
ing at her Spindle, or carrying it uncovered, was thought to be very 


[prejudicial to any Deſign, and to blaſt whatever Hopes they had con- 


ceiy d, eſpecially about the fruits of the Ground. A Weezle croſſing 
the Way, was a ſufficient Reaſon to defer a Publick Aſſembly for that 
Day; it was called an, and Artemidorus gives the Reaſon, why its 
Running by was ſo much taken notice of; viz, becauſe it is to 6\lypos 
to Cixn, that is, the Letters in each Word ſignifie the ſame Number, 
viz, 42. All theſe were Jvorym]a, Juan, and wnremu Teas 
ule, i. e. unlucky and abominable Sights. - 
Another ſort of External Omens were thoſe that happen'd at Home, 
and the Divination that obſerv'd them, was call'd Ts ol, 
concerning which X:nocrates is ſaid to have wrote a Treatiſe. Such 
35 theſe were, the coming in of a black Dog, a Mouſe eating a Bag of 
dalr, the appearing of a Snake, or Weezle upon the Houſe-top. 
This ſort of Divining by Beaſts, is reported by Suidas, to have been 
invented by Telegonus. Such alſo were the throwing down of Salt, the 
ſpilling of Water, Honey, or Wine, taking the Wine away, while any 


Perſon was drinking, a ſudden Silence, and ten thouſand other Acci- 
dents, In putting on their Clothes, the right ſide was ſerved firſt ; 


and therefore, if a Servant gave his Maſter the Left Shoe firſt, it was 
no ſmall fault. This Omen was particularly obſerv'd by Auguſtus Ceſar, 
as we are told by Suctonius (a); and Pliny (b) reports, that on a certain 
day wherein that Emperor had like to have been deſtroy'd in a mutiny 


of ſome of his Soldiers, his Left Shoe was put on before his Right. 


Leen HEH Noor Fiſt, 13b.VIL cap. VII. 1 


| 
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It was a direful Omen, when the Crown fell from any Man's Head: 


On which account it is mention'd among other unfortunate Preſage; 
in Sencca's Thyeſtes : 


— hm capiti dc 
Bis terque lapſum eſt. 


Hither alſo may be referred the various Actions, which were 
thought to contain Good, or Bad Fortune. For Inſtance, At Feaſt, 
it was accounted lucky to crown the Cup with a Garland, This we 
find done in Virgil (a): 


Tum pater Anchiſes magnum cratera corona 


I 


Induit, implevitque nero. | 


And again in the ſame Poet (J) 


Crateras magnos ſtatuunt, & wing coronant. 


This practice was taken from Homer's Heroes, who uſed to drink out 
of Cups that were 6#5g4z5 Eõẽ' the reaſon of which (faith Euſtathiu, 
out of Atheners was this, viz. Becauſe a Garland repreſents a Circle, 
which is the moſt capacious, and complete of all Figures. Ir way 
uſual alſo, to carry home the Fragments left at Sacrifices, for good 
Luck's ſake, as hath been obſerved in another place ; and theſe were 
call d vyiciaz, as contributing to the preſervation of Health (e) &. 
Thus much concerning Ominous Actions, and Accidents, whereof [ 
have only mention'd the moſt remarkable; for it would be an endleſ; 
Undertaking, to enumerate all of them, every Day's Reading being 
able to furniſh almoſt infinite numbers. 13 
In the laſt place, I come to Ominous Words, which as they were 
Good, or Bad, were believed to preſage accordingly. Such Words 
were call'd 3721, zAyd'dvzs or Nn F g as the Latin Omen is 
ſo called, q. Orcmen,- quia fit ab ore, i e. becauſe it proceeds from the 
Mouth, ſaith Feſtus : They may be interpreted Voices, for Tully hath 
call'd them by the Name of Ves (d). The Pythagoreans (faith he) 20 
obſerve the Voices of Men as well as of the Gods. Hence, as the {ame 
Author there obſerves, the old Romans, before the beginning of any 
Action us'd this Preface, Quod bonum, fauſtum, felix fortunatumque ſi : 
Wiſhing that their Enterprize might ſucceed well, happily, proſperon/y 
and fortunately. In Divine Service, He adds, that proclamation was 
made, ut faverent linguis, that all there preſent ſhould govern their 
Tongues. In bidding Feſtivals and Holidays, the People were com- 
manded Litibus & jurgiis abſtinere, to beware of Brawls and Quarrels. 
At publick Luſtrations, the Perſons who brought the Victims, were 
requir'd to have Bona nomina, Fortunate Names. The ſame, He there 
tells us, was alſo obſerv'd by the Conſuls in the choice of the firſt Sol- 
dier. This ſort of Divination was moſt in uſe at Smyrna (as Pauſanio; 
reports) where they had x izeg, a Temple, in which Anſwers 
were return'd this way; and Apollo Spodius gave Oracles in 7hzv::, 


— 


3 Ta) Eneid. lib. III. ver. 525. : (b) Eneid. lib, I. ver. 728. (c) Heſychiv 
(4) Lib. I. Divinat. TIDY 
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alter the ſame manner, as hath been already obſerv'd : But the firſt 
Invention of it 1s attributed to Ceres by Heſychins. Serapion in Cle- 
nens of Alexandria (a) relates, that the Delphian Sibyl was endued with 


power of Divining after her Death, and that the groſs parts of her 
Body being converted firſt into Earth, and then chang'd into Herbs, 


communicated the ſame faculty to the Entrails of Beaſts, which fed 


on them, whence proceeded the way of divining by Entrails ; but 
that her finer parts mixing with the Air, prefag'd future Events by 
theſe xayNoves, ominous Voices, concerning which we are now treating. 


Words that boded III, were call'd yaz9i 7, or qu qt and he 


that ſpoke them, was {aid EAaoonuay, ee Eaaoonuiay, a8 Euripides 
terms it; where he ſpeaks of certain Ominous Words let fall by a Ser- 
vant, at a Feaſt, as one of the Company was going to drink, | 
BAaognuilay Tls dikemoy e93%yZamm. | 
Unlucky Words one of the Servants ſpoke. 


Plautus Calleth it obſcænare, or as ſome read, olſcevare; for ſcæva ſig- 


nifieth Luck, either good, or bad; and the Words Horace calleth Male 
ominata Verba, | | 


— nale ominatis 
Parcite verbis. 


Ill-boding Words forbear to name. 


duch Words as theſe, they were always careful to avoid; inſomuch 
that inſtead of Jtzouw7ne, i. e. a Priſon, they put often U#nun,, i. e. 
an Houſe, Ae inſtead of FO, yaurds inſtead of , 654705 for G- 
O-, namas for x ihnν ., omarh; for x, ayC for pvr©, 
zurog for dντ , Eewai ew, or EvuWides for Bewrv:s. Which Way 
of ſpeaking chiefly obtain'd at Athens (b). In Time of Divine Worſhip, 
25 I have obſerv'd before, nothing was more ſtrictly commanded, than 
that they ſhould eV31pd4y, or avoid all Ominous Exprefiions : Which, if 
ſpoken by a Friend or near Relation, they accounted them lo much the 
worſe. Mr. Dryden hath excellently expreſſed this Cuſtom in his Oædipus, 
where after that Heroe has been thundering moſt dreadful Imprecations 
upon the Murderers of Lai, Jocaſta is introduced, ſpeaking thus, 


Jocaſta. At your Devotions ? Heaven ſucceed your W.ſhes ; 
And bring th effect of theſe your pious Pray rs 
| On Wu, on Me, on All. | 
Prieſt. Avert this Omen, Heaven! © 
Oedipus. O fatal ſound! Unfortunate Jocaſta ! . 
What haft thou ſaid? an ill hour haſt thou choſen 
Por theſe foreboding Words; why, we were curſing 3 
Jocaſta. Then may that Curſe fall only where You laid it. 
Oedipus. Speak no more ! | 
| For all thou ſay'ſt is ominous : We are curſing. 
And that dire Imprecation haſt thou faſten'd 
2 On Thebes, on Thee, and Me, and All of us. 


[EY 


Dibliothec. pag. 74. Jocaſt 
ocalta; 


(a) Strom. I. pag. 304. (5) Plutarchus Solone, Helladius apud Photium 
7 
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Jocaſta. Are then my Bleſſings turn d into a Curſe? 
O unkind Oedipus! My former Lord 
Thought Me his Blejing : be thou like my Lalus. 
Oedipus. What yet again! the third time haſt thou curs'd Me: 
This Imprecation was for Laius's Death, 


And thou haſt wiſh'd Me like Him. Mr. Dryden 1 
Which Verſes I have here tranſcrib'd, becauſe they do fully repreſent 
the ancient Cuſtom of catching Ominous Expreſſions, There are other 
remarkable Examples in Cicero (a). I 1 
Some Words and Proper Names imported Succeſs, anſwerably to | 
their Natural Signification; Leotychides being deſired by a Samian to | 
wage War againſt the Perſians, enquir'd his Name; the Samian red 
ply'd that it was Hynoises]©-, i. e. the Leader of an Army: Then Le 
tychides anſwer d, Hyncis eqs Jy wor F o I embrace the Omen This 
Hegeſiſtratus (b); dq otwyov, amongſt the Greeks, importing the e La! 
ſame with arripere Omen amongſt the Lat ins, which ſignifies the ac. iferr'c 
ting of an Omen, and applying it to the Buſineſs in hand: For it wass ence 
thought to lye very much in the Power of the Hearer, whether he they 
would receive the Omen, or not. Oſtentorum wires in eorum erant poi in ur 
teſtate, quibus oſtendebantur, ſaith Pliny, The Force and Efficacy of O- unte 
mens depended upon the Perſons, to whom they appear'd. For if ed, 
the Omen was immediately taken by the Hearer, or ſtruck upon his I. For 
magination, it was Efficacious ; but if neglected, or not taken notice WM rious ! 
of, it was of no Force. Hence it is obſerved that Julius Ceſar, who H = 
paid no deference to thoſe predictions, was never deterr'd by them WM i be: 
from any Undertaking, whereas Ayguſtus frequently deſiſted from his ungu 
Deſigns on this Account (c). Virgil introduces Zneas, catching 4:a- Wl Name 
nius s Words from his Mouth; for the Harpyes, and Anchiſes alſo, ha-“ 
ving foretold that the Trojans ſhould be forc'd to gnaw their very 
Tables for want of other Proviſions, ö e 4 
(a) Sed non ante datam cingetis manibus Urbem, . 
Quam Vos dira fames, noſtræque injuria cedis, Whic 
Ambeſas ſubigat malis abſumere menſas. and 
| ix. 
With Walls the City ſhall not bulwark'd be, have 
*Ere Famine ſhall revenge our Injury; It 
Sad Famine, when the once luxurious Lord, bo w 
Inſtead of Food, ſhall gnaw the ſapleſs Board. H. H. Mof 4 
2 unde 
After this, they landed in 7taly; and happening to dine upon the 
Graſs, inſtead of Tables, or Trenchers, which their preſent Circum- 
ſtances did not afford, they laid their Meat upon Pieces of Bread, 
which afterwards they Eat up, whereupon | | 
(e) Heus! etiam menſas conſumimus, inquit Iülus. 


(s) Lib. I. de Divinat. (3) Herodotus Euterpes cap. XC. (c) Conf. 5 
laberienſis Lib, II. cap. I. (d) Eneid. III. v. 255. (e) Eneid. VII. v. I as WM ( 
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See, ſays Ilus, we our Tables eat, 


£12a; preſently caught the Omen, as the Poet ſubjoyns, 


ea Vox audita laborum 
Prima tulit finem ; primamque loquentis ab ore 
Eripuit Pater, ac ſtupefaFus Numine preſſit. 


The lucky ſound no ſooner reach'd their Ears, 

But ſtraight they quite diſmiſs'd their former Cares. 

His good old Sire with admiration ſtruck, 

The boding Sentence when yet falling took, 

And often roll'd it in his filent Breaſt. H. H. 


This cuſtom of catching Omens was very ancient, and deriv'd from 
Ithe Eaſtern Countries: That it was practis'd by the Jews is by ſome 
W inferr'd from the Story of Jonathan ha Son of King Saul, who going 
v encounter a Philiſtine Garriſon, thus ſpoke to his Armour bearer (a): 
they ſay unto us, Tarry until we come unto you ; then we will ſtand ſtill 
mn our place, and will not go up unto them, But if they ſay thus, Come 
5 unto us; then we will go up: for the Lord hath deliver d them into our 
Hand, and this ſhall be a ſign unto us. e 
For Good Luck's ſake, whenever they apply d themſelves to any ſe- 
nous Buſineſs, they began with ſuch a preface as this, ©z35, Oeòs, or 
bv 790149, or "Eg ed, or Ew wil azadn yy, like to Perſius's 
lie bene ſit : and that ſaying of the Romans, Quod bonum, flix, fortuna- 
tumque ſit. And all their Works, and Speeches were begun in the 
Name of ſome God; whence Aratus, 


Ex Aids dg iu —— | ws 
Let us with Jove begin. 


Which Theocritus has borrowed from him, in his ſeventeenth Eclogue, 
and Virgil in his third. (6) Xenophon gives the Reaſon of this practice, 
uu. That things undertaken in the Name of the Gods, were like to 
have the moſt proſperous Events. N : | 
It will not be improper to add in this place, that Certain Times al- 
{ were Ominous, ſome Days being accounted Fortunate, and cauſes 
ef Succeſs; others Unfortunate, and cauſes of the miſcarriage of things 
undertaken upon them, as Heſſod in his Days obſerves, | 


Aer pnTeyl r n, d ονν Hume. 


Some Days, like rigid Step-Dames, adverſe prove, 
Thwart our Intentions, croſs what e'er we love; 
Others more fortunate, and lucky ſhine, 

And, as a tender Mother, bleſs what we deſign. H. H. 


19 mU 


(s) x Sam, XIV. 9, 10. (5) Lib. de Ration, redit. 


n 


Some 
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Some Days were proper for one Buſineſs, others for another, and ,, 
for none at all, as that Author relates in the fore-mention'd Poen 
where he runs through all the Days in the Month, declaring the Ve 
tue and Efficacy of them. Thus to obſerve Days was term'd 47 
Ti; Ie. This practice was common in other Nations, and partic 
larly at Rome. Auguſtus Cæſar never went abroad upon the day folg. 
the Nundinæ, nor began any ſerious Undertaking on the Nona, and: 
he did on no other account, as he affirm'd in one of his Letters ro Tiberivf 
than to avoid Juognpiay Ominis, the unlucky Omen, which attende 
things begun on thoſe Days, as we find in Suetonias (a). And it yy; 
a general Opinion amongſt the Romans, the next days after the Vu 
Idus, or Kalendæ, were unfortunate, as appears both from the antie 
Grammarians, and from Livy, Ovid, and Plutarch. The like Obſerv 
tion of days was practic'd by many Chriſtians, when they had late 
been converted from Heatheniſm, as hath been remark'd by Saint ,; 
broſe in his Comment on that Paſſage of Saint Paul, where he reproye 
the Galatians, for obſerving Days, and Months, and Times, and Years (0). 
The way to avert an Omen, was either to throw1a Stone at th 
thing, or to kill it outright, if it was an Ominous Animal, that ſo th 
Evil portended by it, might fall upon its own Head : If it was an yn 
Jucky Speech, to retort it upon the Speaker with an eig v nj 
Tibi in caput redeat, i. e. Let it fall upon thy own Head: Which per 
haps is an Expreſſion borrowed from the I:e99x4mr, who, when they 
eſpy'd any thing in the Victim, that ſeem'd to portend any Misfortur 
to themſelves, or their Countrey, uſed to pray, that it might eg 22524 
Al TwThu Tee) ay, be turned upon the Victims Head. The like Expreſl 
ſions are ſometime made uſe of in Holy Scripture, as in the fifteently 
Verſe of Obadiah's Propheſie, To avmToSouwes oz avmmed\o9ot[ id 
2404. ny ovz: Or, as our Engliſh Tranſlators have render'd it, Thy Reward 
Pall return upon thine own Head, And again, in the third Chapter of x, 
(c). Ko avrumidbiore KverCr TW xzxiay eig niepanlus oe, in Engliſh thus 
And the Lord hath return d thy wickedneſs upon thine own Head. (d) H 
rodotus reports, that it was an Agyptian Cuſtom, from which it's prod 
bable the Grecians derived theirs, *f They curſe (faith he) the IIcad 
* of the Victim in this manner, that if any Misfortune impended over} 
* themſelves, or the Country of Ægypt, it might be turned upon 
that Head. Inſtead of theſe Imprecations, ſometimes they us d to 
ſay, Eis 43a0oy wor, or My yevorm, Dii meliora, i. e. God forbid. It was 
cuſtomary to ſpit three times into their Boſoms, at the ſight of a Mad. 
man, or one troubled with an Epilepſie; of which Cuſtom Thcocritu!] 
hath taken Notice (e). | | 


h. 17 
ſpit» 18 
leliaſt C 


comet 
rab aef 
x mare 4 
\lonſtro 
el Prodig 


dometin 
of WooK 
Cods of 
Thorns, 
o be b 
Water, 
Ihe ſev 
00 wh 
Cradle : 


reis eig £60 E7JuT KOT. 
Into his Boſom thrice He ſpit. 


This they did in Defiance, as it were, of the Omen ; for Spitting be. MAI 
ing a Sign of the greateſt Contempt and Averſation : whence e. | 


— 


— Auguſti cap. XCII. (6) Galat. IV. 10. (c) Lib. III. Ver. 44. (i) 
Euterpe cap. XXXIX. (e) Idyll. XX. verſ. 11, 
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eit, is put for iu covey, ey zi oy ile, 1. e. to contemn, as the 
-jul;aſt of Sophocles oblerves upon theſe Words in Antigone (a). 


Ae mvuongs wort duo when. 
Spit on him as an Enemy. 


Sometimes they pray'd, that the Ominous thing might in ulm. 


, mare deferri, be Caſt into the Sea. This laſt was done to certain 
Monſtrous Birds, particularly to Hermaphrodites, which were account- 
i Prodigia. Hence that Saying of Tibullus : 


' Prodigia indomitis merge ſub æquorib us. 


Gmetimes the thing was burn'd with ligna infclicis, that is, ſuch ſort 
f Wood as was intutela inferim Deorum, avcrtentiumg;, ſacred to the 
Cods of Hell, and thoſe which averted evil Omens (5), being chiefly 
Thorns, and ſuch other Trees which were fit for no other uſe than 
o be burn'd. Sometimes the Prodigy when burnt was caſt into the 
Witer, and particularly into the Sea, if it was not too far diſtant. 
The ſeveral Circumſtances of rhis Cuſtom, Theocritus has thus deſcribed 
;), where he ſpeaks of the Serpents which aſſaulted Hercules in his 
(radle ; | | 
Ad, vai, moe pi Tu Wan and\p Yuluxoy Yoo, 
K uα, d d D- &A E hh TM 64, 
H Cam, N avuw Jeb JnuWor ayoy , 
Katz 5 mw ꝙ deln em gitya d ie 
Nuxn ua, ou, meds, xavnv TeV WJzAov ανjxui. 
Her 5 ouN££a9 ov mVegs iL̈ͤͤ,̃ Ns, 
Prldmw > ici N mT UTE MTRUNTO , 
Pegel dug is e ae Hey" dab J 5E 
AgimCr-, wiacn 5 mugwor]: q Yew. 


Lally, upon the Meeting an unlucky Omen, they often deſiſted from 
What they were doing, and began it afreſh, as appears from Euripides, 
n whom a Perſon, upon the Hearing of an Ominous Word, immedi— 
tly threw his Cup upon the Ground, and call'd for another (a): 


Olcordy E9:]o, ndnineus' anmvev vew = 
rd * A * 
Ferien mug Tas *) Tew anvdys Oe 
U — 7 2 4 
l yas, mot 7 Rune Jay Ne. 


1 


(a) Verſ. 664. (b) Macrobius Saturnal. lib. III. cap. XX. (e) Idyll. 
IXIV. verſ. 86. (4) Jon. v. 1191. 1 


CH &A P:; 


was deportari, be Carried away to the fartheſt part of the World; or 
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| | 1 Or | 
CHAP. XVIII. n 
Of Magick, and Incantations. 


reſtore 


ESIDES the Methods of Foretelling future Events alread A 
B mentioned, and that Divination which is commonly called p; v 
fecal, becauſe it makes Predictions without any SupernaturalAſſiſan;M 7 
by the mere Knowledge of Phyſical, or Natural Cauſes; there are f A 
veral others, moſt of which are comprehended under the Names ; 
Maxi, and Erdal, 1. e. Magick, and Incantations ; between whiciMmetim 
tho' ſome make a nice Diſtinction, yet they bear a near Relation (Mis Invc 
each other, and therefore I ſhall treat of them conjunctly in this places Od 
And tho' ſome of the Species of theſe Divinations might be inventel n cer 
in later Ages, and never prattis'd in Old Greece, whoſe Cuſtoms alon drink 
it is my chief Deſign to deſcribe, not medling with thoſe Innovation ueſtior 
that were introduc'd in later Times, after the Grecians were ſubjege u, 
to the Roman Empire; yet ſince it is very difficult to determine e a 
actly of all, which were truly Ancient, and which were purely Modern Mi the 
ſince alſo there is frequent mention of them in Writers of the midg\Wiccaſior 
Ages, eſpecially thoſe that lived towards the Declination of the ona Hiting t 
Greatneſs, I ſhall beg the Reader's Leave to give a brief Account of thi 1 
moſt remarkable of them: For to enumerate all, would be an Endleſ;; F 
well as Unreaſonable Undertaking; and a great many of them (ſuc a 
as thoſe wherein the Iucubi, and Succubi were concern'd) contain! 4 
them too much of Profaneneſs and Horror, to be endured by any ci 3 
vilized Far. 5 „„ # 
Magical Arts are ſaid by the Grecians to have been invented in b #© 
fa, where at the firſt they were had in great Honour and Reputation e 
for the Ma were thoſe, that apply d themſelves to the Study of Phi ö 
loſophy, and the ſtrict Search after the moſt Curious Works, and My : 
ſteries of Nature: They were uſually choſen to ſuperintend the DU. : 
vine Worſhip, and all Religious Rites and Ceremonies ; they continu l 
ally attended upon the Kings, to adviſe them in all Affairs of Moment, 7 
and were preferred to the higheſt Honours, and Places of the greateſt 
Truſt. But afterwards the Caſe was altered, for when they left off the F 
Contemplation of Nature, and betook themſelves to the Invocation df 
Demons, and other mean Arts, their former Credit and Eſteem wu a 
very much diminiſhed. e f 
This Art is ſaid to have been introduced among the Græcians by 0: | 
thanes, who came into Greece with Xerxes, and diſperſed the Rudi. 
ments of it wherever he had Opportunity. It was afterwards much im- 
proves and brought to ſome Perfection by Democritus, who is ſaid to 
have learned it out of the Writings of certain Phenicians. But I ſhall 
not trouble you with any more Stories concerning it's Original, oMome c 
Progreſs, it being more pertinent to my Deſign, to give you a ſho!tMrom tt 
Account of the various Species thereof. KO : ar Acc 
Firſt then, Nezexmayrria, was a Divination, in which Anſwers wer; 
given by deceaſed Perſons. It was ſometimes performed by the Magi (s) 


cal uſe of a Bone, or Vein of a dead Body, eſpecially by the Theil. 


an. : 
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Or by pouring warm Blood into a Carcaſs, as it were to renew 


fe in it, as Erictho doth in Lucian; or by ſome other Inchantments, 


reſtore Dead Men to Life; with which the Poet was very well ac- 
zinted, when he ſaid, \C 


Dum vocem defunito in corpore quærit; 
Protinus adſtrictus caluit cruor, atraque fuvit 
Vulnera. 


While he ſeeks Anſwers from the lifeleſs Load, 


The congeal'd Gore 8 warm with reeking Blood, 
And chears each ghaſtly Wound. — 


metimes they uſed to raiſe the Ghoſt of deceas'd Perſons, by vari- 
us Invocations and Ceremonies : Uhſes in the Ninth Book of Ho- 
s Odyſſeis, having ſacrific'd Black Sheep in a Ditch, and pour'd 
ch certain Libations, invites the Ghoſts, particularly that of Tireſcas, 
drink of the Blood, after which they become willing to anſwer his 
veſtions. The like is done by Tireſfas in Statins, by Æſon in Valerius 
accus, by Nero in Pliny. Gregory Nazianzen ſpeaks alſo Fj dvarwuy- 
uy mag eyov Ts x, muddy 647 WAeywy i of Virgins and mil ping 
i at the Evocation of Ghoſts. The moſt uſual Ceremonies us'd on theſo 
Iccaſions are thus deſcrib'd by Seneca, who has introduc'd Tireſias cons 
ting the Ghoſts in a Dark and Gloomy Grove (a): 


Hinc ut ſacerdos intulit ſenior gradum, 
Haud eſt moratus : præſtitit noctem locus. 
Tunc foſſa tellus, & ſuper rapti rogis 
Jaciuntur ignes. Ipſe funeſto integit 
Vates amiftu corpus, &. 2 quatit: 
Lugubris imos palla perfundit pedes : 
Squalente cultu maſtus ingreditur ſenex : 
Mortifera canam taxus adſtringit comam. 


Nigro bidentes vellere, atq; atræ boves 1 7 
Retro trahuntur : flamma prædatur dapes, '' 200 
Vinumq; : trepidat igne ferali pecus. ww 
Vocat inde manes, Teque qui manes regis, e 


Et obſidentem clauſtra let halis lacus: 
Carmenq; magicum wvolvit, & rapido mina 
Decantat ore quicquid aut placat leves, 
Aut cogit umbras. Irrigat ſanguis focos, 
Solidaſq; pecudes urit, & multo ſecum 
Saturat cruore ; libat & niveum inſuper 
Lactis Liquorem, fundit & Bacchum manu 
Leva, canitq; rurſus, & terram intuens "440 pak 
Graviore manes voce, & attonita ciet. | 1 
Latravit Hecates turba, Oc. | | 5 \ | 0 


ome other Ceremonies alſo were practiſed, which differ'd not much l 
rom thoſe uſed in Parentations, of which I ſhall give a more particu» | 17 
ar Account in the following Books. 2 1 
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This Divination, if the Dead appear'd only in Atery Forms, 1; 
Shades, was called Zx4opaTeit, and Yuyuayreia. It might, I ſuppy 
be perform'd in any Place; but ſome Places were appropriated to th 
uſe, and called Newwouarreie, ſeveral of which are mentioned by ti 
 Antient Poets; but two of them were moſt remarkable: The firſt; 

Theſprotia, where Orpheus is ſaid to have reſtored to Life his Wife x, 
ry dice, and Periander, the Tyrant of Corinth was affrighted by the A 


jd 


rin 


— 


6—— — — 


» (a) Herodot us Terpſichore. (5) dlexaudr. v. 8 13. pag. 84. Edit. noſtr#. , Al 
ans 


18, 
Exact 


4 be! 


Demo 
7 from | 
Nd 
b 

* 


hich 


Parition of his Wife Meliſſa, whom he had murder'd (a): The ot; fing te 
In Campania, at the Lake Avernus, celebrated by Homer, and Virgil, 1 of the 
their Stories of Ulyſſes, and Æneas. ; land, 
dee, or Divination by Water, ſometimes called II . {by th 
when it was done by Fountain-water : In this they obſerved the vari \laſte1 
ous Impreſſions, Changes, Fluxes, Refluxes, Swellings, Diminution _—_ 
Colours, Images, ec. in the Water. Sometimes they dipp'd a Loc.“ 
 Ing-glafs into the Water, when they deſir'd to know what would þ WP 
come of a Sick Perſon ; for as he looked well or ill in the Glaſs, : nder. 
cordingly they preſum'd of his future Condition. Sometimes the Lots, t 
fill'd a Bowl with Water, and let down into it a Ring, equally poiſ: eee 
on each ſide, and hanging by a Thread tied to one of their Fingers ered W 
then in a Form of Prayer requeſted of the Gods to declare, or con of 
the Queſtion in diſpute ; whereupon, if the thing propoſed was trus things 
the Ring of its own accord would ſtrike againſt the fide of the oH 
a ſet number of Times. Sometimes they threw three Stones into ti 
Water, and obſerved the Turns they made in finking. Inſtead c 0s in 
Water, ſometimes they made uſe of O), and Mae, and then the Li Air, 
quor was called f and inſtead of Stones, they ſometimes uf ch tim 
Wedges of Gold, or Silver. This Divination was ſometimes pertom bad f. 
ed in a Baſon; and tl.ence called £ 10 1c 
A*Xayopayrtir: which alſo was ſometimes practiſed in a differen wi 
manner, thus; They diſtinguiſh'd the Stones, or Wedges with certa t; the 
Characters, and then, having invoked the Demon in a ſet Form, pro of pol] 
poſed the Queſtion they had a mind to be fatisfied about; to which: rs Pra 
Anſwer was returned im a ſmall Voice, not unlike an hiſs, proceedin, ben tf 
out of the Water. The Schol;aft upon Lycophron is of Opinion, that ome (a 
this Method of Divination was as ancient as the Trojan War, and pra tone 
| ctis'd by Ulyſſes; which he thinks gave occaſion to all the Poetica lion © 
Fictions of his Deſcent into the Infernal Regions, to conſult Tire ] Theoc 
. Ghoſt (5). Sometimes Divination by Water was performed with isd by 
Looking-glaſs, and called | | Aff, 
Ka ũa ein. Sometimes alſo Glaſſes were uſed, and the Image 
of what ſhould happen, repreſented without Water. Sometimes it was Ey 
performed in a Veſſel of Water, the middle part of which was called Oug 
ag, and then the Divination termed - £ AN 
Tas e:payTig, the manner of which was thus: They filled certain EIN 
round Glafles with faic Water, about which they placed light Torch A = 
eS3 then invoked a Demon, praying in a low, murmuring Voice, and TI, 
propos d the Queſtion to be ſolved: A chaſt and unpolluted Boy, 0 
a Woman big with Child, was appointed to obſerve with greateſt Cate, 44-1 
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xactneſs, all the Alterations in the Glaſſes; at the ſame time de- 
ng. beſeeching, and alſo commanding an Anſwer, which at length 
Demon uſed to return, by Images in the Glaſſes, which by Reflexi- 
from the Water repreſented what ſhould come to paſs. 5 
{a MH ie, was perform'd by poliſhed, and enchanted Chryſals, 
which future Events were ſignified by certain Marks and Figures. 
124]unouarria, was a Divination by Rings enchanted, or made ac- 
ding to lome poſition of the Celeſtial Bodies. A Ring of this ſort, 
the King of dia had, which when he turned to the Palm of 
land, he became inviſible to others, but could ſee every Body: 
{by the help of this, he enjoy'd his Miſtreſs, the Queen, and flew 
;\laſter Candaules, whom afterward he ſucceeded. Some aſcribe the 
zation of this Divination to Helena the Wife of Menelaus, who in 
s Bibliotheca is ſaid to have found out + Na Sar]uacoy xangsy, 
Lots which conſiſted of Rings, and with theſe to have conquer'd 4+ 


wer. But this is rather to be underſtood concerning the Game 


Lots, than any ſort of Divination. | | 

OH i, was performed by the Nails of an unpolluted Boy, 
zred with Oyl and Soot, which they turn'd to the Sun, the Re- 
ton of whoſe Rays was believed to repreſent by certain Images, 
things they had a mind to be ſatisfied about. . 

44vT1a, foretold future Events from certain Spectres, or other 
pearances in the Air: and ſometimes thus; They folded their 
xls in a Napkin, and having placed a Bowl full of Water in the o- 
Air, propoſed their Queſtion in a ſmall whiſpering Voice; at 
ch time if the Water boyled, or fermented, they thought what 
had ſpoken was approved of, and confirmed. 5 
\muarric, was ſometimes perform'd by a precious Stone, call'd Si- 
: which they waſhed in Spring-water in the Night by Candle. 
t; the Perſon that conſulted it, was to be purified from al! n- 
of pollution, and to have his Face covered : this done, he repeated 
rs Prayers, and placed certain Characters in an appointed Order; 


then the Stone moved of it ſelf, and in a ſoft, gentle murmur, or 


me ſay) in a Voice like that of a Child, returned an Anſwer. 
Stone of this Nature, Helena is reported to have foretold the De- 
tion of Troy. 3 | | 

) Theocritus has given us an Account of two ſorts of Divination 
id by a Country Swain, to try what ſhare he had in his Mis 
bs Affections; his Words are theſe, 


Eyvov Tegy, ova 1d uenaytge & DINE; (45, 
OUde 70 ) TOTEUASATO 70 ,t 
AN) auTos d, mAGD mm my hν n dn. 

Eims Y Ag, TAGS, , TIS: | 
A egy mloAnoenou, mntCdms, BE £90 AO 
II ö O- tſkeruar TV 5 wh Aol edivamuy. 


All this I knew, when I deſign'd to prove, 
Whether I ſhou'd be happy in my Love ; 


LA — * _” * 2 


0) Iayn. UI. v 28 5 
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I preſt the Long · live, but in vain did preſs, 


It gave no lucky ſound of good Succeſs: Matte 
To Agrio too I made the ſame Demand, aon 
A cunning Woman ſhe, I croſt her Hand: om 5c 
She turn'd the Sieve, and Sheers, and told me true HS 
That I ſhou'd love, but not be lov'd by You. 27 

| | 5 ö 
a a 5 . Creec E hid al 
Where the Shepherd complains he had found his Suit was rej Ba 
| res Ways: Firſt, by the Herb Telephilum, which being erp Mo7 
_ or upon his Arm, returned no ſound ; for it was uſual to ſtrig ro 

5 at, or ſome other Herb againſt their Arms, and if they crackled er 
N Good; if not, it was an unlucky Omen. Not much uli an 
Fire was the Divination by Laurel- leaves, which they threw into t . 
hs and obſerv'd how they crackled in burning; from which Noi bot, 
ome ſay, Laurel was called fqn, q. Jw qwyn. The other way of Divil the o 
ning, mentioned by Theocritus, was by a Sieve, which an old Gypſe uſel . 
in telling ſilly People their Fortunes. This they call'd Kνœ ber 
it was generally practiſed to diſcover Thieves, or others ſuſpected 1 Queſt 
war” 4 ag in this manner: They tied a Thread to the Sieve ll . Bet 
w 6 it was upheld, or elſe placed a pair of Sheers, which they hel [ eg 
UP y W Fingers; then prayed to the Gods to direct, and aſſiſt themz __ 
1 er that, they repeated the Names of the Perſons under ſuſpicion and ＋ 
| 1 whoſe N ame the Sieve whirled round, or moved, was chou t 8 
to have committed the Fact. Another ſort of Divination was con : uy 
ALF practiſed upon the ſame account, which was called | Queſ 
L Soar Ne, from AZipn, i. e. an Ax, or Hatchet, which they fed — 
i . 1 er neither End might out. poiſe, off the E 
er; then they pray'd, and repeated 1 
thoſe they ſulpected; and the Perſon, at whoſe as the fog ** 
* on 8 h heavy ray was found guilty. 1 nia, 
e vefleid, was by the Head of an 4, (as the e 
WRED they ou d on Coals ; and after ts 833 5 ow Pre ah 
they repeated the Perſons Names as before; or the Crime, in caſe on oh 
was only ſulpe&ted ; at which, if the Jaws made any motion, and ſl e 
ently di 3 : 12 one another, they thought the Villain ſufhicy ek: 
AXEXTQUoLAYTHA, Was a very Myſterious Divination, i ich te £4 
made uſe of a Cock, in diſcovering ſecret, and nn, In wh ll of th 
or _ Events. It was effected after this manner: Having wroty mg 
- ; e Duſt the twenty four Letters of the Alphabet, and laid a Grain l ON 
at, or Barley upon every one of them, a Cock magically prepare 5 1 
. looſe amongſt them, and choſe Letters, out of which he picke ON 
= orns, being joyn'd together, were thought to declare whateve = 
they were deſirous to be certified of. This Divination the famous Ma way 
gician Jamblichus, Proclus's Maſter, is ſaid to have made uſe of, wit yy 
A to find out the Perſon, who was to ſucceed Yalens Ceſar it 100 

| 2 mpire: but the Cock picking up only four of the Grains, 0 
| thoſe that lay upon the Letters 0, e, o, , left it uncertain, whethe oY 

Theodoſſus, Theodotus, Theodorus, or Theodectes, was the n deſign' 4 


| | by the Fates to be Emperor. However Valens being informed of it 


Matte 
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Matter, was enraged at it, put to death ſeveral Perſons for no other 
reaſon, than that their Names began with thoſe Letters; and made a 
liligent ſearch after the Magicians themſelves; whereupon 7 amblichus, 
o prevent the Emperor's cruelty, ended his Life by a Draught of 
Poilon. $6 | | | 
Tie hei, was perform'd by a Red-hot Tron, upon which they 
hid an odd number of Straws, and obſerved what Figures, Bendings, 
Sparklings, &c. they made in burning. 1 | 
MoauCdhbuarriia, was by obſerving the Motions, Figures, &c. of 
melted Lead. The three following Methods of Divination are by 
ome reckon'd amongſt the various ſorts of Incantations. 
TeoovLarreia, or Divination by Aſhes ; which was performed in this 
manner : They wrote the Things they had a mind to be reſolved a- 
bout, in Aſbes upon a Plank, or any ſuch thing; this they expoſed to 
the open Air, where it was to continue for ſome Time; and thoſe Let- 
ters that remain'd whole, and no ways defac'd by the Winds, or o- 
ther * were thought to contain in them a Solution of the 
ueſtion. | 
1 or Divination by Herbs, eſpecially ExeAiogauC-» or 
Salvia 3 Or by Fig: Leaves, and thence called Zuxopuayrtia, was practiſed 
thus: The Perſons that conſulted, wrote their own Names, and their 
Queſtions upon Leaves, which they expoſed to the Wind, and 
z5 many of the Letters as remained in their own Places, were ta- 
ken up, and being joyned together contained an Anſwer to the 
En os 3 . | | e 
Kneniuινν, or Divination by Wax, which they melted over a Veſſel 
of Warer, letting it drop within three definite Spaces, and obſerved 
the Figure, Situation, Diſtance, and Concretion of the Drops. Be- 
ides theſe, there were infinite other ſorts of Divination ; as X{e9pay* 
nit, Þvmoyvaoula, which was practiſed in Socrates's Time, Ovoyar- 
4, Ac) wouarTrid, Trouayriia, AUD ͥiα, mentioned, with 
ſeveral others, by Ararus in his Prognofiicks, and Pliny in his Natu- 
ral Hiſtory ; but theſe I ſhall paſs by, and only trouble you with one 
more, which is ſo remarkable, that it muſt not be omitted, wiz. 
Spee, Which was uſually performed by certain medicated, and 
inchanted Compoſitions of Herbs, Minerals, &. which they called 
ezeuayg. By thele, ſtrange and wonderful things were effected: Some 
of them taken inwardly, cauſed Blindneſs, Madneſs, Love, &c. ſuch 
were the Medicaments, by which Circe transformed Ulyſes's Soldiers. 
Others infected by a touch; ſuch was the Garment which Medea ſent 
to Creuſa. Others ſpread their Venom afar off, and operated upon 
Perſons at a great Diſtance. There were alſo dÞdpyayy nwThEeA, which 
were Amulets againſt the former; ſuch was the Herb Moly, which 
preſerv'd Ulyſſes from Circe s Inchantments ; the Laurel, the Sallow- 
tree, the Rhamn, or Chriſt-rhorn, Flea-bane, the Jaſper-ſtone, and 
innumerable others mentioned by Albertus Magnus, and Orpheus in his 
Book De Lapillis ; Likewiſe certain Rings, which Ariſtophanes, in his 
Plutus, calls AzxJuatss papuarimts. For this Art the Theſſalians were 
moſt famous of all the Grecians; Democritus, and Pythagoras are alſo 
laid to have been skilled in it. Every 2 is full of the prodigious 


Ope- 


. 
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Operations wrought by it, ſome of which I ſhall give You from the 
Inchantreſs's own Mouth in Ovid (a); | 


Ch. 


Cum volui, ripis mirant ibus, amnes 
In fontes rediere ſuos, concuſſaque ſiſto, 
Stantia concutio cantu freta; nubila pello 
Nubilaque induco; ventos abigoque vocoque; 
Vipereas rumpo verbis & carmine fauces ; 
Vivaque ſaxa, ſud convulſaque robora terrd, 
Et hylvas moveo, jubeoque tremiſcere montes; 8 = 
Te uoque, Luna, traho. | _ A 3 Son 


When &er I pleaſe, the wond'ring Banks behold = WP 
Their Waters backwards to their Fountains rowl'd; 
The Seas, if rough, and in vaſt ridges rife, 
As tho' their angry Waves wou'd daſh the Skies, | 

I give the Word, and they no longer roam, — 
But break, and glide away in ſilent Foam. 

If plain, and calm, the Ocean's ſurface lye, 

Smooth, like ſome well-ſpread Azure Canopy, 

1 rouze th' unruly Waves with hid'ous Roar, 

And bid their ſwelling heaps inſult the Shore; 

Then ſtraight the watry Mountains heave their Heads, 
 Orre-leap their bounds, and drown th' enamell'd Meads. 
Clouds Me obey, and at my Summons ſent, 

Infeſt, or quit th' Etherial Firmament. 

Winds too, on downy Wings attend my Will, 
And as I bid, or boiſt'rous are, or ſtill. 

I burſt the Vipers by my Magick Verſe, 5 
And from their Baſis rend both Rocks and Trees. 

The thronging Woods I move; at my Command 
The Moon ſhrinks back, and Mountains trembling ſtand. * 


Where you may obſerve the laſt Verſe, wherein ſhe boaſts, that ſhe ? 
was able to draw the Moon from her Orb; for the Ancients really be. 
liev'd, that Incantations had power to charm the Moon from Heaven; 
according to that ſaying of Virgil, | | a 
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Carmina vel celo poſſunt deducere Lunem (b). 
The Moon my Verſes from her Orb can draw. 


And whenever the Moon was eclipſed, they thought it was done by 
the Power of Magick ; for which reaſon it was uſual to beat Drums | 
and Kettles, to ſound Trumpets and Haut-boys, to drown, if it was | 

_ Poſſible, the Voices of the Magicians, that their Charms might not 

reach her. The Moon alſo was thought to preſide over this Art, and 
therefore was invoked together with Hecate, to whom the Invention 
of it was aſcribed ; whence Medea in Euripides ſaith, that of all the 

| Gods, ſhe paid the greateſt Veneration to Hecate (c): 


— 


(c) Met. I. VII. Fab. 2. (b) Eclog VIII. (e) Euripiats Medee v.395 


44 * 
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OU 30 wet Thw diavivay, lu ie owcw 
Maas mdymoy, x; Guvegyy cinoulws 
Exg7lw. 


For by the Goddeſs, whom I moſt adore, 
Infernal Hecate, whom now I chuſe 
Co-partner of my Black Deſigns. 


denk of the Rites uſed at the Invocation of this Goddeſs, are given 
us by (a) Apollonius in theſe Words; 


An mire wel rx dauwnends , 
AxguaTUo ỹo Acta uWO- mTruio, 

Oi avdb dN yt Parent xwwaytoire 
Babes s U, wenn, my d tr ShAvy 
Apveidy , Y adiemy wuodt]howm, 
Aud Tvexgilu ed vnnoa; om C 50 ew. 5 
MuvoyÞon dl ENA Te pon pericono, 
Acid d me] ow Cana, p. H õ—⸗t. 
Ey.5 5 tres Yiay uewnuWE- iN, . 
AN v merging d r i, widt os dun 
He e apoyos peraggepllinar ë lo, 

Hes xoy@y UAGXI, Wi WS TH Ex9.,5% KOASTU 


When Iab'ring Night has half her journey run, 
Waſh d in ſome purling Stream, repair alone, 
Clad in a dusky Robe, and dig a Pir, 

Round let it be, and raiſe a Pile in it. 

Then kill a tender Ewe ; when this is done, 

O' th' new-rais'd Pile, unquarter'd lay her on. 


And if you Perſes Daughter wou'd appeaſe, 7 
Pour a Libation, which the painful Bees C 
Have firſt wrought up within their Waxen Hives, 


Next pray the Goddeſs wou'd propitious prove, 
Then bed from the flaming Altar move; 
But let no Yels of Dogs, or ſeeming noiſe 

Of Feet behind, turn back thy ſteady Eyes, 

And fruſtrate all thy former Sacrifice. | OP 


To this ſort of Divination are to be referr'd Charms, and Amulets a- 
gainſt Poiſon, Venom, and Diſeaſes. Suidas reports, that the Curing | 
of Diſtempers by Sacrifices, and the repetition of certain Words, was 
practis d ever ſince the time of Mino, King of Crete; and (6) Homer 
relates, how Autolycus's Sons ſtanched CIS Blood, flowing from a 

wound he receiv'd in hunting a Wild Boar, by a Charm; 


wn . ES. . a i ; # g 4 BS Me 


— — — * 7 * 


(a) Argon. III. v. 1028. (2) Oahſf. i. v. 456. | | 5 
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Ai em, ü q  dipa dy 

EAM v. — — | 

With niceſt care, the Skilful Artiſts bound 

The Brave, Divine 1 ghaſtly Wound ; 
And th' Incantations ſtanch'd the guſhing Blood. 


Ch. 18 


The ſame is obſerv'd by Pliny (a), who adds farther, that Sic 7555. 
phraſtus iſchidiacos ſanari, Cato prodidit luxatis membris carmen auxiligri 


Marcus Varro podagris: It was reported by Theophraſtus, that the Hip 


Gout was cured in the ſame manner; by Caro, that a Charm would 


relieve any Member out of Joynt; and by Marcus Varro, that it would 


remedy in ſome Diſtempers, but not in all (“): 


cure the Gout in the Feet. Chiron in Pindar is ſaid to uſe the ſame! 


! AUT as d dA” 
Ac ic & XEwV 

0 © * 
EZamyw 760 {& WRAAKAS 
EN I? augemy, &C. 


And it is probable, that the uſe of theſe Incantations gave occaſion to! 
the invention of that Fable, whereby Orpheus is ſaid to have recover'd! 
his Wife Eurydice from the Dead by the force of his Muſick ; for wet 
are told by Pauſanias (c), that Orpheus was skill'd in the Art of Magick; 
and by Euripides (d), that he publiſh'd; a Book concerning the Reme. 


dies of Diſtempers: 
ec dd , 
Ev egv” dd N Qaguary 
Og nog oy cuvi,, mas | 
Oe WNπ] Ʒ̃ e 


Hither are alſo to be reduced inchanted Girdles, and other Things? 
worn about Men's Bodies, to excite Love, or any other Paſſion, in 
thoſe with whom they converſed : ſuch was the Kz5 8; in Homer's Iliadi, 
given by Venus to Juno, for the allurement of Jupiter to her Love, as 
Euſtat hius oblerves, upon the afore- mention d Verſes in the OI. 
But concerning theſe Practices, I ſhall have occaſion to add ſomething? 


more, when I come to treat of Love-affairs (e). 


Laſtly, To this place doth alſo belong gui, faſcination, ſo call'd, 
bg 70 dt Ne, - from killing with the! 

Eyes, whence alſo the Latin Word faſcinus is {aid to have been deriv'd.! 
For it wasbeliev'd that ſome malignant Influence darted from the Eyes 
of Envious and Angry Perſons, infected the ambient Air, and by that 
Means penetrated and corrupted the Bodies of Animals and other} 


as Grammarians inform us, @ 


— 
— . - 


1 4 


0 Nat. Hiſt. lib. XXXVIII. cap. II. (5) Posh. Od. III. verſ. 89. 
(e) Eliae. II. pag. 383. Edit. Hanov. (4) Alceſt. verl. 96 5. le) Archa0- | 


logiæ lib. IV. cap. X. 
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things (a). The Younger Animals, as being moſt tender, were thought 


moſt eaſily to receive this ſort of Impreſſion. Hence the Shepherd 
in Virgil (o) complains that his Lambs ſuffer'd by Faſcination : 


Neſcio quis tencros oculos mihi faſcinat agnos, 


Plutarch mentions (c) certain Men, whoſe Foes were deſtructive to 
Infants and Children, by reaſon of the weak and tender Conſtitution 
of their Bodies, but had not ſo much power over Men, whoſe Bodies 
were confirm'd and compacted by Age. Vet he adds in the ſame place, 
that the Thebians about Pontus could not only deſtroy Infants, but Men of 
ide Age. Pliny affirms the ſame concerning the Tribali and 1yrians, 
whoſe Eyes had commonly two Pupillæ, which were thought extremely 
conducive to Faſcination; whence the fame Author obſerves farther from 
Cicero; feminas omnes ubiq; nocere, que duplices pupillas habent, that in all 
places all the Women, who had double Eye-balls, had power to hurt 
others on whom they would fix their Eyes (a). Theſe influences were 
thought chiefly to proceed from thoſe, whoſe Spirits were moved by 
the Paſſions of Anger and Envy. Hence the foremention'd Triballi 
ind 1/yrians ate reported to have injur'd thoſe whom they look'd upon 
iratis oculis, with angry Eyes (e). And ſuch Men, as were bleſs'd 
with any ſingular and uncommon Happineſs, were chiefly liable to 
Faſcination : Hence the following ſaying of Horace concerning his 
Country-ſeat (7): ee Lf 
Non iſt hic obliquo oculo mi hi commoda quiſquam 


for the ſame reaſon, they who had been extravagantly commended by 
others, and more eſpecially by themſelves, were in danger of having 
their Proſperity blaſted. (g) And the Goddeſs Nemeſis was thought 
to have ſome concern in this Matter. Pliny ſpeaks of whole Families 
in Africa, quarum laudatione intereant probata, areſcant arbores, emoriantuy 
nantes: whoſe praiſes were deſtructive to things, which they com- 

mended, dry'd up Trees, and kill'd Infants. Hence, when the Ro- 
mans prais d any thing or Perſon, they us'd to add præſiſcint, or præ- 
fſcine dixerim, to avert any Faſcination which might enſue; or to in- 
timate that their Commendations were ſincerely ſpoken, and not with 
any Malicious Deſign to prejudice what they commended. Plauts; 
repreſents the ſame Cuſtom at Athens (H): 


Piræfiſcini hoc nunc dixerim : nemo etiam me accuſavit 
Merito meo: neq; me Athenis ef# alter hodie quiſquam, 
Cui creat recte æque putent. — W 


dome crown'd thoſe, whom they thought to be in danger, with Gar- 
lands of the Herb baccharis, which had a Sovereign power againſt Faſ- 
cingtions ; Hence the following Verſes in Yirgil(i); : 


| (a) Heliodorus Æt hiop. lib. III. (%) Eclog. III. verſ. 103. (c) Sympoſ. 
lib. V. queſt, VII. (4) Pliniu Nat. Hiſt, lib. VII. cap. II. (e) Idem loco 
itato. (F) Loco citato. (g) Tertullianus libro de Virgin. veland. 
0 An. Act. II. Sc. IV. verſ. 84. (i) Eclog VII. verſ. 7. 
| | "47 Au: 
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Aut ſi ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne noceat vati mala lingua futuro. 


Some made uſe of certain Bracelets, or Necklaces compos'd of Shells, | 
Corals and Precious Stones, and others py certain Herbs prepar d 
is uſe : Theſe alſo being e. 


with Incantations and Magical Rites tot {TL 
ſteemed excellent Remedies, according to Gratius: 
Nam fic affeftus oculiq; venena maligni 

Vicit tutela pax Impetrata Deorum. 


Sometimes the Figure of a Man's Privities was hung about the Necks |} 
of Children (a), which was alſo thought a very powerful Amulet 2. 
gainſt Faſcinations, and for that reaſon was call'd Faſcinum. Thele or 
the like Repreſentations, were thought to avert the Eyes of Malicious | 


Perſons Ne Thy) &Tmay © anew; by the oddneſs of. the fight, from fixing 


too ſtedfaſtly on the Perſon or Thing, to which they were affix d (%. 
Hence they were ſometimes hung upon the Doors of Houſes, and Gar. 
dens, as we are inform'd by Pliny (e): and Polux (d) affirms, that 
Smiths commonly plac'd them before their Forges. The ſame Author 
obſerves from Ariſtophanes, that their Name was Gaoxdva, they are | 
called by Plutarch (e) megoCaTygvie, in the old Gloſſary egpo Cox ayiy, | 
anſwers the Latin Word Mutinum. But we are inform'd by Phaworinus, 
that Gacxdvioy AbYyuo'v of dgyalor, the Ancients us d the Word PStaviy, | 
the Moderns gegoCacygyioy. It may farther be obſerv'd, that theſe Pi- 
gures were Images of Priapus, who was believed to puniſh ſuch Per- | 
ſons, as did Gagraivev M N VN, prejudice good things by Faſcination, | 
as we are inform'd by Diodorus the Sicilian (f). The Romans had ſeve- 
ral other Deities, who averted Faſcinations. The God Faſcinus is men- 
tioned as one of theſe by Pliny (g); and Cunina is ſaid by Lafanti- | 
25 (h) to be worſhip'd, becauſe ſhe did Infantes in cunis tueri, & faſ- | 
cinum ſubmoyere ; protect Children in their Cradles, and avert Faſci- | 
nations; it was before obſerved, that ſome Omens were averted by ſp:t- | 
ting at them, which is an Act of Deteſtation and Abhorrence. Hence | 
ſome, chiefly old Women, averted Faſcinations by ſpitting into their | 


Boſoms. Hence the following Verſe of Calima:hus, which is cited by 


the Scholjaft upon Theocritus, who farther affirms that the ſame cu- 


* 


ſtom was praftis'd in his time: 


It may be farther obſerved, that this was done thrice, three being a 
ſacred Number, as hath been elſewhere ſhewn Hence Dawmetas who 
is introduc'd by Theocritus repreſenting the Behaviour of Polyphemus, 
having praiſed- himſelf, adds, that by the advice of old Cotyttaris he 
had zhrice ſpit into his boſom to prevent Paſcinations (ij: 
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1a) Varro lib. VI. (i) Plutarchus Sympo. lib. V. queſt. VII. (e) Nat. 
Hiſt. lib. XIX. cap: IV. (4) Onomaſt. lib. VII. cap. XXIV. (e) Loco 
citato. (f) Lib. 10. (g) Net. Hiſt, lib. XXIV. cap. IV; (6) Lib. ] 
cap. X. (i) Theriti r Et 3 4 
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Hence it was uſual to reprove arrogant Perſons, when they aſſum'd 
more than their due, bidding them eis xoaTes mv ei, ſpit into their 
Boſoms, an Example whereof we find in Lucian (a). Another Me- 
thod of averting Faſcinations from Infants was this: They ty'd a 
Thread of divers Colours about the Neck of the Infant, then ſpit up- 
on the Ground, and taking up the Spittle mix'd with Dirt upon their 
Finger, put it upon the Infants Forehead and Lips. There is an Al- 
luſion to this Cuſtom in Perſius (h): A 


Ecce avia, aut metuens Divum matertera, cunis 
Exemit puerum : frontemq; atq; uda labella 
Infami digit, & luſtralibus ante ſalivs 

Expiat, urentes oculos inhibere perita. 


at i — 


CHxy ax. 
O the Grecian Feſtivals in General. 


% STIVALS were inſtituted upon four Accounts; Firſt, in ho- . 
nour of the Gods, to whom, beſides the Worſhip every Day paid 1 
them, ſome more Solemn Times were ſet apart. Eſpecially, if they | he 
had conferred any ſignal Favour upon the Publick, or upon Private 
Perſons,had aſſiſted them in Defending their Countrey, had given them Ig 
Victory over their Enemies, had delivered them out of any apparent 6 0 
Danger, or bleſſed them with Succeſs in any Undertaking, it was 1 
thought but reaſonable to ſer apart ſome Time for offering Sacrifices, 1/1; hi 
and Praiſes to them, as grateful Acknowledgments for the Benefits e 
receiv'd at their Hands. EE . N 
Secondly, in order to procure ſome eſpecial Favour of the Gods; 1 
for (as you may learn from the following Chapters) ſeveral of the t 
Feſtivals were inſtituted with a Deſign to render the Gods propitious, 1 
and willing to grant ſome particular Bleſſings, as Health, Children, 1 e 
and ſuch like. And in Times of Famine, Peſtilence, or other publick 40k 
Calamities, the Oracles uſually adviſed their Conſultants to inſtitute 9 


dolemn Feſtivals, as the beſt Method to appeaſe the angry Gods, and ; | | 
obtain of them Deliverance from the Evils they laboured under. | Ne 

Thirdly, in Memory of Deceaſed Friends, of thoſe that had done te j 
any remarkable Service for their Country, or died valiantly in the 
Defence of it. This was no ſmall Encouragement to Men of Generous * 
and Noble Diſpoſitions to enter upon honourable Deſigns, when they 13 
law that the Brave Actions of the Virtuous did not periſh with them, 15 
but their Memories were ever held ſacred by ſucceeding Generations. 0 

Fourthly, Feſtivals were inſtituted, as Times of Eaſe, and Reſt to 'þ 
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(a) Hao EUR. (6) Sat. II. verſ. 31. Ubi conf. Interpretes. 
Aa 4 Labourers; 
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Labourers ; that amidſt all their Toil and Sorrow, and as it were Marferri 
Recompenſe thereof, ſome Days of Refreſhment might be allowe ur, at 
them. For ſome one or more of theſe Ends, moſt Feſtivals ſeem t hom it 
have been firſt inſtituted. n SP — es, wh 
(a) Ariſtotle reports, that amongſt the Antients they had few, offnably 
no Feſtivals, beſides thoſe after Harveſt or Vintage; for then they Thus 
uſed to meet, and make merry with the Fruits they had gathered, Eat. Nnitted 
ing and Drinking plentifully; which they eſteem'd a ſort of offeringfgR elan! 
their Firſt- fruits to the Gods, whom they thought honour'd by ſo do eithe 
ing; and therefore Feaſts were called ©civar, q. Sotvat, &m ds WIe ad 
Deng o JN N ,u Cu, i. e. becauſe t hey thought they were obliged ¶NColle &i 
in duty to the Gods, to be drunk. And Seleucus, in thę ſame Author, tel|;Mhimoſt « 
us, That the Words Sie and gd were derived from the ſame Otti. hr the 
ginal, Tov 7x oipey , Y Th alu Hανν ihu Sed Wwerg. mers Nieds o 
ebesd x, c Y oi, Y Sudiag, Y wh ay rouagliet i. e. Banquets ver erable 
called vir Sram, and A, trom Oeòs, or God; becauſe it was uf bay ex 
at thoſe Times to conſume great quantities of Wine, and at her Proviſion Hoes 
elebr 

of the . 


In konour of the Gods. 
In later Ages, when the Gods were encreaſed almoſt to the number 
of Men, and the old frugal way of Living was laid aſide, the number 
of Feſtivals were enlarged, and the manner of them quite altered: fot 
whereas formerly the Solemnities conſiſted in little or nothing, beſides | 
offering a Sacrifice to the Gods, and after that making merry them- 
ſelves; now a great many Games, Proceſſions, and innumerable Ceres. | 
- monies, in imitation of the Fabulous Actions of the Gods, were intro- 
duced and practiſed, to the vaſt charge of the Publick. „ 
The Athenians, as they exceeded all other People in the number of 
their Gods, fo they out-did them in the number of their Feſtivals; | 
which, as (4) Xcnophon reports, were twice as many, as any other Ci. 
ty obſerved: Nor did the Number and Frequency of them abate a- 
ny thing of the Solemnity, Splendour, and Charges at their Obſerva- 
tion. The Shops, and-Courts of Judicature were ſhut up, on moſt of | 
thoſe Days; the Labourers reſted from their Works, the Tradeſmen | 
from their Employments, the Mourners intermitted their Sorrows ; | 
and nothing but Eaſe and Pleaſure, Mirth and Jollity were to he found 
amongſt them. Indeed x0:y3y 670 x7 3 EMAnvar 9 BagCaguy hr, | 
this was common both to Greeks and Wirbarians, as we are informed by 
Strabo, to celebrate their Religious Solemnities with Mirth and Re. 
miſſion of their Labours. 0 : * 
Moſt of them were celebrated at the Publick Charge; and leſt their 
Treaſury ſhould be exhauſted by ſo frequent Evacuations, ſeveral means | 
were contrived to ſupply and repleniſh them. For Inſtance, after MW v 
 Thraſybulus had depoſed the Tyrants, their Eſtates were confiſcated Wl ters 
for this uſe, as Har pocration obſerves out of Philochorus: And when M 
the State was reduc'd to irs old Democracy, if any of the Citizens, | 
through too much Wealth, became formidable to the poorer ſort, and | \ 
objects of their Envy, it was cuſtomary to compel them to contribute | 


towards the deffaying of the Expences at publick Feſtivals ; and fo by | - 
(4) Ethic, ad Xccomach, lib. VIII. g. IX. (5) De Repub. At henieuſ- I ( 


Foll⸗ 


* 
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nferring upon them a great (tho' chargeable, and dear- bought) Ho- 
or, at once, ſweeten the Impoſition, (if nor alſo oblige thoſe on 


of Greece. N 36 [ 


hom it was impos'd) and rid themſelves of thoſe Fears and Jealou- 
es, which the Immoderate Opulency of private Perſons might rea- 
pnably give to a Popular State. | 

Thus much of Feſtivals in General : as to the Particulars, I have 
mitted very little that is material in the Tra&s of Meurſus, and 
ifellanus, upon this Subject; and ſome things not taken notice of 
feither of them, and perhaps not unworthy your Obſervation, I 
e added. Yet do I not pretend, that this is a complete, or entire 
ollection of the Grecian Feſtivals; for that would be endleſs, (ſeeing 
moſt every Man of Repute, and that had done any notable Service 
or the Publick, had his Anniverſary Day) and impoſſible, ſince hun- 
leds of them (eſpecially thoſe that were obſerved by the leſs conſi- 
gerable Cities) are not ſo much as mentioned in any Author at this 
Day extant ; or but barely mentioned, without any Account of the 
Perſons, to whom they belonged, or the Ceremonies uſed at their 
celebration: However, as much as is neceſſary to the Underſtandin 

of the Ancient Greek Writers, the following Chapters will furniſh. 


CHAP. AK 
Grecian Feſtivals. 
 ATHTOPEION and ATHTOPIA, 
. by Heſychius, without any Notice of the Deity, in 
L 


whoſe Honour they were obſerved. It is not improbable, they 
might belong to Apollo, and be (at leaſt the latter of them) the ſame 


6—— 


with the Lacedæmonian Kei. This Conjecture is grounded upon the 


Words of Heſychius; who tells us, that AyyTig was the Name of the 
Perſon conſecrated to the God at the Kapree' and that the Feſtival it 
ſelf was term'd A %, which Name ſeems to have been deriv'd from 
zo, that Feſtival being obſery'd in Imitation of 5ggnon) a 
the Military way of Living, as Athenæus (a), and Euſtathius (b) have 
obſeryed. It is not unlikely, the former mi ght belong to Venus, whole 
Prieſt (as Grammariaus inform us) was call d Ayygmwe, in Cyprus. 


OS ATPANIA, 

Was celebrated at Argos (c), in Memory of one of Prætus's Daugh- 
ters; being, in all probability, the ſame with e 
5 ATPIANIA, 3 

Which (as the ſame Author tells us) was obſerv'd at Argos, in Me- 
mory of a deceas d Perſon. It was alſo celebrated at Thebes with Sos 
Iemn Sports. | 1 | 


(Y) Lib. IV. (6) Iliad. d, (e) Heſychina, 


„ * 9 
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J, or, 


AT PA- 
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ol ATPATAIA, 355 
At Athens, in Honour of Agraulus, or Aglaurut, the Daughter 
Ceerops, and the Nymph 4glauris, and the Prieſteſs of Minerva, to who 
ſhe gave the Sirname of Aglaurus, and was worſhipp'd in a Tem 
dedicated to her. The Cyprians allo (as Porphyry (a) reports) honour 
her by the Celebration of an Annual Feſtival in the Month Aphroai; 


at which they offer 'd Human Victims; and this Cuſtom is ſaid to ha 
continu'd till the Time of Diomedes. 


ATPIQNNITA, 


In Honour of Bacchus, ſirnam'd A ſers vi-, for his Cruelty, as ( 
Plutarch is of Opinion; or becauſe he convers'd with, and was atten 
. by Lions, Tygers, and other Savage Animals, which procur'd hi 
the other Name of Nuysng, which properly denotes an Eater of ra 
Fleſh. This Solemnity was oblerv'd in the Night, after this manner 
The Women (e) being aſſembled, made a ſtrict Search after Bacchus 
as if he had fled from them; but after ſome time, finding their Labout 
to be in vain, ſaid, that He had retir'd to the Muſes, and conceal' 
Himſelf amongſt them. This being done, and the Ceremony ended, 
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they regal'd themſelves with an Entertainment; after which, the Time = 
was paſs'd away by propoſing Riddles and cramp Queſtions. Large ., © 
quantities of Ivy were uſed at this Time (4), becauſe that Plant was ings! 
accounted ſacred to Bacchus, ; and ſo great Exceſſes were ſometimes ng be! 
committed, that once the Daughters of Minya, in a furious Extaſy off 3 
nthis 


Devotion, ſlaughter'd Hippaſus, the Son of Leucippe, and ſerv'd him 
up to the Table: In Memory of which Murder, their whole Fami. 
Iy was ever after excluded from this Feſtival, upon pain of Death; 1 7 f 
which, as (e) Plutarch reports, was inflicted upon one of them, that! mhce 
had ſurreptitiouſly convey d herſelf in amongſt the reſt of the Wor. d te 


ame c 


ſhippers, by Zoilus, a Chæronean Prieſt. ans 
«2.4 Ot. 1 | . 8 | __ ur 
ATFPOTE PAZ GOT ZIA, ad d\ 


(f) An Anniverſary Sacrifice of five hundred Goats, offer'd at 4. MW" 
_ thens, to Minerva, ſirnamed Aye, from Agræ, in Attica, The Oc- 
caſion of it was this: When Darius the Emperor of Perſia, made an 
Invaſion upon Attica, Callimachus, who was at that Time in the Office 
of a Polemarch, made a ſolemn Vow to Minerva, that if ſhe would 
grant them Victory over their Enemies, they would ſacrifice to her 2s 
many He- goats, as ſhould equal the number of the ſlain on their Ene- 
my's ſide: Minerva granted his Wien, but the number of the P- 

ans that fell in the Batre], being ſo great, that all the He- goats they Þ 
could procure, did not come near it; inſtead of them, they offer'd all 
the She- goats they could find; and theſe alſo falling infinitely ſnort 
of the number, they made a Decree, that five hundred Goats ſhould 


be offer'd every Vear, till it was completed. 


1 | | | | 1 
See _— YO PR 


(Y De Abſtinentis lib. II. () Antonio. (e) Plutarch. Sympoſ. lib. VIII. 
Queſt. I. (a) Idem Quæſt. Roman. (e) Queſt. Grec. (f1 X«neph. Exped. 
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ATPTHLNI Z, 


A Nocturnal Feſtival, (a) Celebrated in Honour of Bacchus, at A.- 
1 a place in Sicih; and fo call'd becauſe the Worſhippers did 
ypuTveiy, Or watch all Night. 


AAQNIA, or AAQNEIA, 


as Celebrated in moſt of the Cities of Greece, in Honour of Venus, q 
in memory of her Belov d Adonis. The Solemnity continued two " 
Ws; upon the firſt of which, certain Images, or Pictures of Adonis hl 
Venus were brought forth, with all the Pomp and Ceremonies 1 
Wn:tis'd at Funerals: the Women tore their Hair, beat their Breaſts, | e 
Wd counterfeited all other Poſtures, and Actions uſual in Lamenting e 
Wc Dead. This Lamentation was term'd & foriaguss (5), or d qi, pt. i 
Whence & foviay 434 is interpreted by Suidaes, Aduriy xaatery, to weep for _ 7 


Wins. The Songs on this Occaſion were calld'#Sovida (c). There e 


re alſo carry'd along with them, Shells filFd with Earth, in which l 
s ſeveral ſorts of Herbs, eſpecially Lettices; in memory that Ado- 4 
u Was laid out by Venus upon a Bed of Lettices. Theſe were called bi i 
, Gardens; whence Ad vim, are proverbially apply'd to e 
ings unfruitful, or fading; becauſe thoſe Herbs were uy ſown ſo 0 0 
ug before the Feſtival, as to ſprout forth, and be green at that Time, e 
nd then were preſently caſt out into the Water. The Flutes us'd up - We! 
nthis Day. were call'd Iryſejau, from Tiyſens, which was the Phænician Who 
Name of Adonis. Hence to play on this Inſtrument was term'd ſede, * 15 

1 ſealven the Muſick, yyſezouts* and the Songs, ayſegvmt. The Sa- i 
nice was term'd KeStdpa, becauſe (I ſuppoſe) the Days of Mourning F 
yd to be call'd by that Name. The following Day was ſpent in all- 1 
oſſible Expreſſions of Mirth and Joy; in memory, that, by the . 
nur of Proſerpina, Venus obtain'd, that Adonis ſhould return to Life, 1 
nd dwell with her one half of every Year. All this vain Pomp, and 1 
trious Folly, ſerv'd only to expoſe the Heatheniſh Superſtition, and " 450} 
ave Birth to the Proverb, Oude lee, by which ſeem to be meant Wd: FI 
ſhings that bear a ſhow of ſomething Great, or Sacred, but are in” Wit bulk 
tlity nothing but ſorry, and ridiculous Trifles. 3 _ 

AOGHNAIA, Aa 


Two Feſtivals obſerv'd at 4thens, in Honour of Minerva; one of 
hem was call'd Tlavalllan, the other Xaaucie, and both ſhall be 
treated of in their proper Places. © 34 rot 0 


AI. AK EIA, 1 
Sports at gina, in Honour of Æacus, who had a Temple in that Wd | 
land ; wherein, after the End of the Solemnity, the Victors us d to LEA 
preſent a Garland of Flowers (a). | ( Pia 
— — — — WH gw 

E | | . -. E 

(a) Heſychius. (b) Etymologici Auctor. (e) Proclus in Chreſtomathia, 97 
(d) Pindarus, ejuſque Scholiaſtes Nemeon. Od. VI. | SEES 4 10 
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C 
AIANTE IA, . 
To 4jax, in the Iſle of Salamis (a). Alſo in Attica, where, in n 2 A 
mory of the Valour of that Heroe, a Bier, upon ſet Days, was adorn” ** 
with a complete Suit of Armour; and ſuch a pious Care the At henia 
took of his Memory, that his Name was continued to Poſterity | | 
that of one of their Tribes, which was from him call'd Atayns. A yea 
| \ n 
AlrINAHTaN E OPTH, Wu 
Was a Feſtival at #gina, obſerv'd in Honour of Neptune ſixtee 
Days together; all which were employ'd in Mirth and Jollity, an Solem 
offering Sacrifices to the Gods. And this was done only by free DeWEſiy of t 
nizons of that Iſland, without the Aſſiſtance of Servants, who wer Honc 
for that reaſon call'd Meyopgaysr, which Word ſignifies Perſons that zi aid et 
by themſelves. After all, the Solemnity was ended with offering a S$\{Mhich v 
crifice to Venus. The Occaſion and Original of theſe Obſervances, af Harn fre 
accounted for by Platarch in his Greek Queſtions, Men, be 
$85 n by obs oplar. 
95 AIMAK OY PIA, = 
A Peloponneſian Feſtival, wherein Boys (xD) were whipt at t At N 
Sepulchre of Pelops, till Blood (& pea) was drawn, whence this Solemn ing v 
ty deriv'd its Name. e Ie to 
. 2 . | he Cor 
"AINPA, EQPA, EYAEINNOS, or AA HTI S. Wn; h. 
A Feſtival. (5), and Solemn Sacrifice, celebrated by the At benim Pugh! 
with Vocal Muſick, in Honour of Erigone, ſometimes call'd Aletis, th 
Daughter of Carius; who, out of an Exceſs of Grief for the Misfor 
tunes of her Father, hang'd her ſelf: whence: the Solemnity had th At - 
Name of Ala. At her Death, ſhe requeſted the Gods, that if the H whe 
Athenians did not revenge Icarius's Murder, their Virgins might end oil, 
their Lives in the ſame manner that ſhe did. Her Petition was grant ling | 


ed, and a great many of them, without any apparent cauſe of Diſcon-Witure: 
tent, became their own Executioners; Whereupon, to appeaſe En. 
Zone, they inſtituted this Feſtival, by the Advice of Apollo. Others re. 
port, (c) that it was obſerv'd in Honour of King Temaleus ; or of . 
_ gifthus, and Clytemneſtra. And ſome are of Opinion, (d) that it wa 
firſt obſerv'd by command of an Oracle, in Memory of the Daughter d 
Agiſthus and Ciytæmneſtra, who in company of her Grand-father Yi. 
darus, took a Journey to Athens ; where ſhe proſecuted Oreſtes in the 
Court of Areopagus; and loſing her Cauſe, hang'd her (elf for Grief. 


Gs 

A Triennial Feſtival, Solemniz'd at Adium in Epirus, with Wie. 
ſtling, Horſe-racing, and a Fight, or Race of Ships, in Honour of 
Apollo, who had the Sirname of Actius, from that Place (e). "5 


* 


— nn. — — | 5 

()] Heſichius. (b) Hyginus Aſtronom. lib. II. (c) Heſychius. (d) Ety-· [2 
molog. Magnum. (e) Stephanus Byzantinus, Clemens Protrept. MlianuF _ 
Hiſt. Anim. lib, XI. cap. VII. A AAA 
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AA AI A, or AAEAIA, 


To Minerva, ſirnam'd Alea, at Tegea in Arcadia, where that Goddeſs 
us honour'd with a Temple of great Antiquity 4). 


AAEKTPTONON ATN, 


A yearly Cock-frght at Athens, in memory of the Cocks, from whoſe 
rowing Themiſtocles receiv'd an Omen of his Succeſs againſt the per- 


| b). 
FA. AAIA, 


Solemn Games (c) Celebrated at Rhodes, upon the Twenty. fourth 
Ny of the Month Togmais, which anſwers to the At henian Bond egwowv, 

Honour of the Sun, who is call'd in Greek Hr, and &, and 
ſaid to have been born in the Iſland of Rhodes; the Inhabitants of 
hich were reputed his Poſterity, and therefore call'd Hel:iades, as we 
arn from Strabo (d). The Combatants in theſe Games were not only 
en, but Boys; and the Viftors were rewarded with a Crown of 
oplar. 


A AK A O1 A, 


At Megara (e), in Memory of Alcat hous, the Son of Pelops; who 
hing under a Suſpicion of having murder'd his Brother Chryſippus, 
fed to Megara; where having overcome a terrible Lion, that waſted 
he Country, and had ſlain, beſide many others, King Megareus's own. 
Jon; he ſo far ingratiated himſelf, that he had in Marriage the King's 
Daughter, and was declar'd his Succeſlor, TT 


A AQ A, 
At Athens, in the Month Poſdeon, in Honour of Ceres and Bacchus, 
y whoſe Bleſſing the Husbandmen receiv'd the Recompence of their 


bing but the Fruits of the Earth. Others ſay, this Feſtival was in- 
ituted, as a Commemoration of the Primitive Greeks, who liv'd ey 
1 0 = . g 
FN, 1. e. in Vine-yards, and Corn-fields (g). Hence Ceres was call'd 
ods, Alg, and *Evarona. | | 


AAQTIA, 


To Minerva, by the Arcadians; in memory of a Victory, wherein 
hey took a great many of the Lacedemonians Priſoners, which the 
reeks call ,s (H). | 


AMAPTN SIA, or AMAPTETA, = 
A Feſtival celebrated with Games, in Honour of Diana, ſirnam'd 


1 


| (a) Pauſanias Arcadicts. (b) Ælianus lib. II. cap. XXVIII. (e) Pindar: 
Ccholiaft. Olymp. Od. VIII. (a) Lib. XIV. (e) Pindari Scholiaſtes New. V. 
Lf | Demoſthenes in Neæram. (g) Harpocration. Euſftath, Iliad. . (%% Pau- 
anias Arcadicis. W Tas Ny 

ö nA“ 


Toil, and Labour; and therefore (F) their Oblations conſiſted of no- 
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Amarynthia, and Amaryſſa, from a Town in Eubea. It was obſer 
by the Eubæans, Eretrians, Caryſtians, and Athmonians, who were 


habitants of a Burrough in Attica. | A Fe 


ther o 
AMB P OZ IA. reed 1 


To Bacchus (a) the God of Wine; in the Month of Lenæon, in me 
of the Cities of Greece. + ” FI-L 
AM MA A, _ 

| ot 
A Feſtival, of which nothing more is recorded, than that it Mus Cu 


long'd to Jupiter (b). 


AM M x, I 
An 4thenian Feſtival (c). IX 
3 man 
AML IAP AI A, der wi 


At Oropus, in Honour of. Amphiaraus (a); of whom I have given i Athe 
ſufficient Account in another Place. = 7 


. AML IAPOMIA, Aa 
A Feſtival obſerv'd by Private Families in Athens, upon the fiſii ¶NMenth 
Day after the Birth of every Child. It was ſo call'd, Sw F «pada The 
Heir, 1. e. from Running round; becauſe it was cuſtomary to run rounMP) th 
the Fire, with the Infant in their Arms. Of this more hereafter. Þ a 
| | | Co | 85 . OM! 
ANATQTIA, 35 The 
Sole mn Sacrifices (e) to Venus, at Eryæ in Sicily, where ſhe was hof pan 
nour'd with a Magnificent Temple. The Name of this Solemnity wah der 
deriv'd Sno 7s ave, i. e. from returning; becauſe the Goddeſs wal, had 
ſaid to leave Sicily, and return to Africk at that Time. $3 
| imam 


ANAKETIA, WM... 

An Athenian Feſtival, in Honour of the Dioſcuri, who were call tc 
Ayaxs, and honour'd with a Temple, caJl'd Ayuxetov. The Sacrifice y 
offer'd at that Time, were nam'd Zey19u43, becauſe thoſe Deities were le it 
Sevo, or Strangers (J); and conſiſted of three Offerings (g), whiclſuld 
were call'd TetJuaz. Athen æus (þ) alſo makes mention of Plays, acted th 
in Honour of theſe. Deities. | . ine 


uppen 


ran, V 


IE BH | oer, 
AN AK AHT H PIA, b ſon 
Solemnities obſerv'd at the dydxano 1s, or Proclamation, of Kings, and} tual 
Princes, when they became of Age, to take the Government into their js d 
own Hands (i). 2 . * 

ä 0W 


4 1 1 g —— 


(a) Heſiodi Scholiaſt. Oper. & Dier. lib. II. () Heſychius. (e) Idem. M 
(a) 8 5 Si Y pr enum Wt Hiſt. lib. I. cap. A g / ) 2 
indari Schol. Olymp. III (g) Pauſanias. () Dipnos. lib, II. (7) PoHνẽ . 
Hiſt. XVIII. & Legat. Eclog. LXXXVIII. f . HA EY 


” 
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ANAKTQN HAIA N, * 


A Feſtival (a) at Amphyſſa, the Capital City of Locris ; in Honour 
ber of the Dioſcuri, or Curetes, or Cabiri ; for Authors are not a- 
reed in this Matter. 535 


AN AZE ArTrOP EIA, 
W 4naxagoras dying at Lampſacus, the Magiſtrates of that City ask'd, 
ether he deſir'd any thing to be done for him: He reply'd, that 


«the Anniverſary of his Death, the Boys ſhould have leave to play; 
ſtis Cuſtom was obſerv'd in the time of Diogenes Laertius (b). 


ANAPOTEQNN IA, or AJaves Va. RUN, 


mmand of Minos, King of Crete, in memory of his Son Androgeos, 
Wihcrwiſe call'd Eurygyas, who was barbarouſly murder'd by ſome of 
Wi: 41: henians, and M.garenſians (d). LE | | 


ANOEETHPIA, 


W An Athenian Feſtival, obſerv'd in Honour of Bacchus, upon the E- 
Wreath, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Days of the Month Ant hi ſterion. 

The firſt Day was nam'd IISV I,, Sn 9% Tides oi, i. e becauſe 
ey then tapp'd their Barrels. The ſame Day was by the Cheroneans 


W:ſtomary to make merry upon it. 0 

W The ſecond Day was call'd xës, from the Meaſure 9%, becauſe eve- 
Man drunk out of his own Veſſel ; in memory of an Accident that 
ypened in the Reign of Pandion, or (as others ſay) of Demophoon, 
Winder whom Oreftes, having ſlain his Mother, fled to Athens, before 
had undergone the cuſtomary Purification for Murder. The At he- 
„ were at that Time buſy in Celebrating the Feſtival of Bacchus, 
imam'd Lenæus, becauſe he had the Care of Winepreſſes, which are in 
„t call'd Ajyarz. However, he was kindly receiv'd by Demophoon, 


Wy by drinking with a polluted Perſon, and that Oreftes might not 
Die it unkindly to be forc'd to drink alone, order'd that every Man 
Would have a diſtinct Veſſel of Wine, and drink out of his own Cup. 
Wn the fore- going Day, they only open'd their Veſſels, and taſted the 
ine; but now eit was cuſtomary to drink plentifully, and the longeſt 
oer, in token of Victory, was rewarded with a Crown of Leaves, or 
Wi ſome report (e) a Crown of Gold, and a Veſſel of Wine. It was: 
Wilual alſo to ride in Chariots, out of which they jeſted upon all that 
uid by. The Profeſſors of Sophiſtry feaſted at home with their 
ends upon this Day, and had Preſents ſent them from all Hands; 
lo which Cuſtom Eubulides alludes, in theſe Verſes, 


— 


| (a) Pauſanias Phocicis. (b) Laertius fine Anaxagoræ. Conf. Plutarchus 
le præcept. reipub. gerend. ag. 8 20. Edit. Pari. (c) Heſychins. (a) 
lutarch. The ſeo. (e) ÆElianu, Var. Hiſt. lib. II. | LI. | | 
| A EH = 5 | —— . 


T Annual Games (c) celebrated in the Ceramicus at Athens, by the 


id Apa hs Auiuer©t, i. e. The Day of Good Genius; becauſe it was 


o to prevent the Contamination, which might adhere to the Com- 
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Toptsics, dus, x xe In 2 
Toy wardiews, xe ddtimey ey Bups. 
Ah! ſubtile Knave, you now the Sophiſt play, 


And wiſh that bounteous Xx may approach, 
Whoſe Preſents fill your Belly and your Purſe. 


From this Day it was, that Bacchus had the Sirname of Komm. 
The third Day was call'd t, from , i.e. a Pot, which w. 
brought forth full of all ſorts of Seeds, which they accounted Sacre 
to Mercurius ous the Infernal, and therefore abſtain'd from the 
Upon this Day the Comedians us d to act; and at Sparta, Lycurgus of 
der'd, that ſuch of them as obtain'd the Victory, ſhould be enroll 
amongſt the Free Denizons. = 
During tie Days, the Slaves were allow'd to make merry, drin 
and revel ; and therefore, at the end of the Feſtival, it was uſual rf 
make proclamation in this manner; OYVega(s Kagess u T Ay hs, 
1. e. Be gon, you Carian Slaves, the Antheſteria are ended. 0 
AN OE LY OPIA, ; 
A Sicilian Feſtival (a), ſo nam'd v I pe Are, i. e. from carrying 
Flowers; becauſe it was inſtituted in honour of Proſerpina, who 
Pluto is ſaid to have ſtolen, as ſhe was gathering Flowers. : 
Another Solemnity of this Name, ſeems to have been obſerv'd i 
Argos, in honour of Juno, to whom a Temple was dedicated in tha 
place, under the Name of Aybeie (4),  _ q 


| ANTITONEIA, 
Sacrifices in Honour of Antigonus (c). 
ANTINOEIA, 


Annual Sacrifices, and Quinquennial Games, in Memory of An: 
nous, the Bithynian: They were inſtituted at the Command of A4riat 
the Roman Emperour, at Mantinea in Arcadia (d), where Antinous wa 
honour'd with a Temple, and Divine Worſhip. MN 


| AnATOrPIA, L 
A Feſtival (e) firſt inſtituted at An bent, and from thence deriv'd ti %s 
the reſt of the Jon:ans, except thoſe of Epheſus and Colophon. It ref 6 
ceiv'd its Name from a π , which ſignifies Deceit ; becauſe it wa * 
firſt inſtiruted in memory of a Strat agem, by which Melanthius, thi borr 
Athenian King, overcame Xanthus, King of Bæotia. For a Controverſſ "IP 
prong between the Athenians and Bæotiant, about a Piece urn 
Ground fituated upon the Confines of Attica and Bæotia; Xant hu * 
— — ping 8 ——W 
(a) Pollux Onom. lib. I. cap. 1. (6) Pauſanias Corinthiatis. (e) Plutary all 


chu Agid. & Cleomen. (d) Pauſanias Arcadicis. (e) Ariſtophanis Scholia/hſ — 
Acharn. Heſychius. Harpocration, Suidas, Etymologici Auctor. Idem Auttoy 
res ubique ſunt in hoc toto capite citati ii. J -( 
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nude a Propoſal, that himſelf, and the Athenian King ſhould end the 
Quarrel by a ſingle Combat. Tkymetes reign'd at that time in Athens, 
ut declining the Fight, was depos'd : His Succeſſor was Melant hius a 
nian, Son of Neleus and Periclymene, who having accepted the 
WChallenge,mer his Enemy at the appointed Place; where, as they were 
itt going to begin the Fight, Melant hius thinking, or pretending 
it he ſaw at Xant hugs Back, a Perſon habited in a black Goat-skin, 
yd out, that the Articles were violated ; upon this, Xanthus look- 


Wiuccels, Jupiter was ſirnam'd Azumpeę, i. e. Deceiver ; and Bacchus, 
(44434 5, 1. e. cloathed in a black Goat-skin, and was farther honour'd 
ith a new Temple, and the Inſtitution of this Feſtival. Others are 
Wit opinion, that Arurseid are ſo called, q. dmmmet, 1. e. òιο⁰ãẽ&uut etc, 
ecauſe upon this Feſtival, Children accompanied their Fathers, to have 
eir Names enter'd into the publick Regiſter: after the ſeme Manner 
ene is equivalent to 6uasxrrCt,and dakoims to 645K0i] -. Others 


lime & TxTTees, i. e. without Fathers, in a Civil Senſe; for that it was 
ot till then publickly recorded, whoſe they were, For a like Reaſon, 
elchiſedec is by ſome thought to be call'd « xzTmve, wumre (a), i. e. 
jithout Father, without Mother; wiz. becauſe his Parentage was omit- 
rd in the Sacred Genealogies. To return: This Feſtival was cele- 
ated in the Month Pyanepſſon, and laſted three Days. 

The firſt Day was call'd Ace, from ent, i. e. a Supper; be- 
auſe on that Day at Evening, each Tribe had a ſeparate Meeting, 
vhereat a ſumptuous Entertainment was provided. | 


The ſecond Day was nam'd Ava pp U, oy avw e, becauſe on this 
Day Victims were offer'd to Jupiter e-, and Amtrlwar, and to Mi- 


va, in whoſe Sacrifices (as in all that were offer'd to Celeſtial Gods) 


was uſual d tev ev Tus Kipandts, i. 2. to turn the Head of the Victims 


wwards towards Heaven, At this Sacrifice, the Children enroll'd a- 
nongſt the Citizens, were plac'd cloſe to the Altar. It was uſual alſo, 
br Perſons richly apparell'd, to take lighted Torches out of the Fire, 
nd to run about, ſinging Hymns in praiſe of Vulcan, who was the firſt 


that taught Men the uſe of that Element: Which Cuſtom is by Meur- 


„ referr'd to this Day, tho' Harpocration, to whom we are indebted 

Wor the Mention of it, has left us in the Dark as to it's Time. 
The third Day was nam'd Ksęsdns, from x O, i.e. a Buth; or 
eg, 1. e. Shaving ; becauſe the young Men, who till that Time re- 
win'd unſhaved, had their Hair cut off, before they were preſented 
b be regiſtred. Their Fathers at this Time were oblig'd to ſwear, 


lat both Themſelves and the Mothers of the young Men, were Free- 


born Atkenians. It was alſo uſual to offer two Ews and a She-goat in 
icrifice to Diana which they call'd Hue geare/ar* the She. goat was 


erm'd diE ere / O, and the Ewe big eme (6). It was to be of a cer= 


[ tain Weight; and becauſe it once happen'd, that the Standers-by cry'd 
out in jeſt, M&oy, peo, i. e. Too little, too little, it was ever after 
and Me, and the Perſons that offer'd it, Mespugei. 


6 


0 FPpiſtola ad Here. (5) Poles, 


- 


+ - 
C K Ce orRoR——T 
_ = . 


Wins back, was treacherouſly ſlain by Melanthins. In Memory of this 


vill have A7zTve@s to be ſo nam'd, becauſe the Children were till that 
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To theſe Heſychius adds a fourth Day, which he tells us was cal. 
Erics; but that Name is not peculiar to this Feſtival, but gener 
apply'd to any Day, celebrated after the End of another Soſemnit 
being deriv'd v Si , 1. e. from following ; becauſe it waz a (9; 
of Appendage to the Great Feſtival. 125 

This Feſtival was obſerv'd five days by the Protenthe, who began 
a day ſooner than others. There was alſo a Decree made when c 


pheſidorus was chief Archon, whereby the Senate was forbidden to mee ous 

for five Days, during the time of this Solemnity (*). : pang 
| \ IT A” aps. 

A IATA IA, ns 


The ſecond Day in Marriages, of which I ſhall have OpportunirWe Sena 
to ſpeak in another place. | bens as | 


ATIOAANQNIA, 


To Apollo, at Ægialea, upon this account: Apollo, having obtain“ 

a Victory over Python, went to Ægialea, accompanied with his Siſtef 
Diana; but being frighted from thence, fled into Crete. After this 
the Ægialeant were infected with an Epidemical Diſtemper ; and bel 
ing advis'd by the Prophets to appeaſe the two offended Deities, ſen 
ſeven Boys, and as many Virgins, to entreat them to return. 4:8) 
and Diana accepted their Piety, and came with them to the Cittade m pe 
of Ægiales; in Memory of which, a Temple was dedicated to P:thy 
the Goddeſs of Perſwaſion ; and it became a Cuſtom, to appoint choſe 
Boys and Virgins, to make a ſolemn Proceſſion, in ſhew as if they deg 
ſign'd to bring back Apollo and Diana; which Solemaity was continue 
till Pauſanias's Time (a). ne | 


AnHOnoMnarn, 


Certain Days (5), in which Sacrifices were offer'd to the Gods call" 
IIe Who thefe were, is doubtful. Certain it is, that m7um6 
denotes any Perſon that condu#s another in his Way; and therefore 
was apply'd to Mercury, who was believ'd to be Pluto's Gentleman 
uſher, and to conduct the Souls of the deceaſed Perſons to the Shade 
1 9 : whence Ajax, in Sophocles, before he ſtabb'd himſelf, pray's 
— — N d c 
IIo , ER yHovior d we Nονi . 


unte 
ad to 
Nititu 


TI on fernal Mercury 1 . 
Safe to conduct me to the Shades below. 


2 


But I am rather inclined to think, theſe Days belong d to the Gods call'c 
Ane ναν]¾. dot, 1. e. end, (for Smmumn is by Phavorinus 1 | 
Ndreom) otherwiſe nam'd Auero dei Sail epmeiog, g anc 

averrunci, becauſe they were thought to avert Evils ; ſuch were Jupiter 


— 
6—— 


(*) Athenew lib. IV, (s) Pauſanias Corinthiacis. (6) Heſychius. 


w» 
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trcules, and others: and therefore for rural, in Heſychius, I would 
id NH except they may be us'd as ſynonymous Terms, 


APATEIA, 


A Feſtival at Sicyon (a), upon the Birth-day of Aratus, whom they 
omour'd with a Prieſt ; who, for Diſtinction's ſake, wore a Ribband 
elpang Id with white and han Spots. It was celebrated with Mu- 
ik; and the Choriſters of Bacchus aſſiſted in the Solemnity with 
zrps. There was alſo a Solemn Proceſſion, in which the Pub- 
ik School-maſter, accompanied with his Scholars, went firſt, and 


ens as had a mind, follow'd. 
APTEIQN EkOP TAI, 


Feſtivals at Argos, the Names of which are loſt. One we find 
z:ntion'd in Part henius (b), upon which he tells us, there was a Pub- 
<> Entertainment. e | 


Another 1s taken notice of in Plutarch (c), upon which the Boys 


ich Words are ſignified Perſons, that throw wild Figs. Which Cu- 
bm perhaps was inſtituted in Memory of their ancient Diet in Ina- 
s Time, when they liv'd upon wild Figs. x 5 
A third we read of in Zncas (d), in which great numbers of the 
tizens made a Solemn Proceſſion out of the City in Armour, 


-  ZAPIASNEIA, 
wo Feſtivals (e) at Naxos, in Honour of two Women, who had 
e common Name of Ariadne. The former of them was thought to 


of a Gay and Pleaſant Temper, and therefore her Feſtival was ob- 
v'd with Muſick, and many other Expreſſions of Joy, and Mirth. 


Wit Coaſt by Theſeus, was ſuppos'd to be of a Melancholy Diſpoſition, 
id therefore the Solemnity dedicated to her had a ſhew of Sorrow, 
d Mourning ; and in Memory of her being left by Theſeus near the 
ime of Child-birth, it was uſual for a Young Man to lie down, and 


Wi to have been firſt inſtituted by Theſeus, as a recompence of his In- 
aitude to her. 1 | 
APPHSOPIA, 

At Athens (J), in the Month Scirrophorion, in Honour of Miner va, 
res call'd Epguębese, or Eppugoera. But the former Name is deriv'd 


Wap pn gige, i. e. becauſe of certain Myſterious Things, which were 
ud by four ſelect noble Virgins, not under ſeven, nor above eleven 


—— —„ 


(a) Plut archus Arato. (b) Erotic. XIII. (e) Grec. Queſt. (4) Poliot- 
* cap. XVII. (e) Plutarchus Theſ, 25 (Y) Harpocrat. Suidas, Ema 
N | Ty | - Sars 


je Senators adorn'd with Garlands, with as many of the other Citi- 


I'd one another in Jeſt BM, i. e. bawoyrts typ des, by 


The latter, being the ſame that was expos'd big with Child upon 


Wounterfeit all the Agonies of Women in Labour. This Feſtival is 


Wd Erſa, one of Cecrops's Daughters, upon which account, it is ſome- 
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Years of Age, and hence call'd Apfne best. Their Apparel was whit 
and ſet off with Ornaments of Gold: whence @ppnpogay is interprets 
rn, £17 pe, x neva (a). They had a particular ſort of Brez( 
which was term'd yas (b), and Cakes call'd arvagzmi c). There w 
a Certain opwecheroy Ball-Courr appropriated for their Uſe in t 
Acropolis, wherein ſtood a brazen Statue of Iſocrates on Horſe-back ( 
Out of thele were choſen two, to weave (as the Cuſtom was) a Il 
or Garment, for Minerva ; which work they began upon the thirtic 


of Pyanepſion. 
| APTEMIZIA, 


A Feſtival, in Honour of Aprzws, or Diana. It was celebrated 
ſeveral places of Greece, particularly at Delphi, where they offer'd 
Mullet to the Goddeſs, as being thought to bear ſome ſort of Relat 
to her; becauſe (e) it is ſaid to hunt, and kill the Sea-hare. Th 
| bread offer'd to the Goddeſs was term'd aoya (f) ; and the Wome 

who perform'd the ſacred Rites, were call d e (g). g 
Another Solemnity of this Name was obſerv'd three Days togetheſ 
with Banquets, and Sports, at Syracuſe (V). 1 


cauſe 
At A 
1 ANC 
uit; 

Ar | 
habit 
ther ( 
At C 


An 
AF K AH HI EIA, 


A Feſtival of Æſculapius, obſerv'd in ſeveral Parts of Greece; but nl 
where with ſo much Solemnity, as by the Epidaurians (i), whom this Gol 
| honour'd with his more immediate Preſence, giving Anſwers to the To 
in an Oracular way: wherefore it was call'd Mega A .,, i. e. IU 
great Feſtival of ÆAſculapius (k \. One great part of the Solemnity cow 
ſiſted of a Muſical Entertainment, wherein the Poets, and Muſician 
contended for Victory, and therefore was call'd Ie es agwy, the Sar At 
Content ion. | | | 'F 91 

. „ AKN ALA, 3 
A Feſtival celebrated by the Athenian Husbandmen, in Honour So! 
Bacchus (1), to whom they ſacrificed a He-goat ; becauſe that AnimU};&c 
deſtroys the Vines, and therefore was ſuppos'd to be hated by Ba 
Out of the Victim's Skin it was cuſtomary to make a Bottle, which 
being fill'd with Oyl and Wine, they endeavour'd to leap upon it wit A 
one Foot, and he that firſt fix'd himſelf upon it, was declar'd Victohy 
and receiv'd the Bottle as a Reward, The doing this they cal 
£0147 4, apy. 70 6H d nd df, i. e. from Leaping upon 4 Berti 


W hence this Feſtival has its Name. 14 
= | = EG ans 

2: AGPOAIEIA, J-- 

Feſtivals in Honour of Age, or Venus; ſeveral of which well 


obſerv'd in divers Parts of Greece: The moſt remarkable of teu — 


(a) Etymologici Autor. (6b) Atheneus lib. III. (c) Suidas. (d) Plutal 100 
chus Iſocrate. (e) At henæus lib. VII. (J) Heſhchius. g) Idem. (b) 1:98 
Ib, XXIII. Heſychius. (i) Plato Ine. () Inſeript. vet. (!) PHurnutu, d : 
Baccho, Ariſtophan. Scholiaſt. Pluto, Heſychins. 3 8 


Ee 
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as that at Cyprus (a), firſt inſtituted by Cinyras ; out of whoſe Fami- 

certain Prieſts of Venus were elected, and for that reaſon nam'd 

e At this Solemnity ſeveral Myſterious Rites were prattis'd ; 

that were initiated into them, offer d a Piece of Money to Venus, 

an Harlot, and receiv'd as a token of the Goddeſs's Favour, a Mea- 

ure of Salt, and a $a), : The former, becauſe Salt is a Concretion of 
her- water, to which Venus was thought to owe her Birth: The latter, 

eauſe ſhe was the Goddeſs of Wantonneſs. 1 

At Amathus, a City of Cyprus, Solemn Sacrifices were offer'd to He- 

and call'd Kapmogers (b); which Word is deriv'd from ge,, i.e. 

uit; perhaps becauſe this Goddeſs preſided over Generation. 

At both the Paphi Yenw's Feſtival was obſerv'd, not only by the 
Wnhabitants of thoſe Places, but multitudes that throng'd to it out of 
ber Cities (c). r . ä 

At Corinth it was celebrated by Harlots (a). 


AX IAA EIA. 

| An Anniverſary Feſtival at Sparta, in honour of Achilles (e). 

] BAKXEIA, 

Jo Bacchus (). See Atoy/ar2. 1 

; | BAAAHTTS, 

| At Eleuf; in Attica, to Dae the Son of Celeus (g). ö 1 
| Aron, ET 
- err ( in Theſprotia, wherein the ſtrongeſt obtain'd the i 
a BAZIAEIA, 16 
( A Feftival at Lebadea, in Bæotia (i), | 10 

' | 


BENAIAE IA, 


A 7hracion Feſtival (k), in honour of Diana, who was by the Thr a- 
an call'd Bfydtg, From Thrace it was carry'd to Athens, where it 
J's celebrated in the Piræeus, upon the nineteenth or twentieth of 


: largelion, : | 


i —— 
' £ 


— 


— — — . 


Clemens, Protrept. Arnobius lib. V. Heſychius, Pindari Scholiaſtes. (5) 
cis. (c) Strabo lib. XIV. (a) Atheneus lib. XIII. (e) Pauſanias La- 
Nic. (f) Heſychius. (g) Athenaus lib. IX. Heſhchius. () Heſychius. 
0 Pindari Scholiaſtes Olymp. VII. (I) Strabo lib, IX. Proclus in Timeumy 
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BOHAPOMIA, 


An Athenian Feſtival (a), ſo call'd ami gend hνẽ⁴; i. e. from con 
to help; becauſe it was inſtituted in memory of Jon, the Son of x,;;; 
who came to the Aſſiſtance of the Athenians, in the Reign of Kin 
Erectheus, when they were invaded by Eumolpus, the Son of Neptun Bear, 
Bur Plutarch (b) reports, that it was obſerved in memory of a V;&,Mh tame 
obtain'd by Theſeus againſt the Amazons, in the Month Boedromion. vich th 
| | 3 5 luck 
B OPEAZ MO, ieces 

nſu'd 
Inhabu 
nOra 


Another Athenian Feſtival (e) in honour of Boreas ; who had an 4 
tar in Attica, and was thought to bear ſome relation to the Athenian. 
having marry'd Orithyia, the Daughter of Erectheus: for which reaſo Virgir 
when in a Sea-fight a great many of their Enemies Ships were deſtroy'd 0 5 
by a North - wind, the 4thenians imputed it to the kindneſs Borea hall try 

for his Wife's native Countrey, as Pauſanias reports (d). | is 

We are inform'd by the fame Author (e), that Solemn Sacrificeg 
were offer d to Borcas at Megalopolis in Arcadia, where he had a Tem} 
ple, and Divine honours. | | 


BOTTIAINON EOPTH, 


At 

The Bottiæans were an Athenian Colony; wherefore in memory off urley 

their Original, they obſerv'd this Solemnity, in which the Virgins us ndl 
to ſay, low tis Aflway, i. e. Ler us go to Athens (. 1 4 

. B PAZ IAE IA, A, 

An Anniverſary Solemnity at Sparta, in memory of Braſidas, 2 L haue 

cedemonian Captain, famous for his Atchievements at Merhone, Pyle uſtit 


and Amphipolis. It was celebrated with Sacrifices and Games, where- 
in none were permitted to contend, but Free-born Spartans (g). Whos? 
ever neglected to be preſent at the Solemnity, was fin'd (*). 4 


| | BPATPONIA, | = 
Jo Diana, ſirnam'd Brauronia, from the place in which this Feſtival 
was obſerv'd, wiz. Brauron, an Athenian Burrough, in which the fa- 
mous Statue of this Goddeſs, brought from Scythia Taurica by Iphigenia, 
remain'd till the ſecond 2 War, in which Xerxes took it away (0. 
It was celebrated once in five Years, being manag d by ten Men, calbd, 
from their Office, Is cave. The Victim offered in Sacrifice was a Goat; the 
and it was cuſtomary for certain Men to ſing one of Homer's Iliad. ü 
The moſt remarkable Perſons at this Solemnity, were young Virgins 
habited in yellow Gowns, and conſeerated to Diana. "Theſe were uſu - 


| (a) Harpocrat ian, gude, 60 Theſte 0 Plats in Phedro, Heſychiu!- ; 

(a) Atticis. (2) Arcadigis. ( Plutarchus Thefeo, & Queſt, Grec. (a) lo 
| Pauſanias Laconicis, Thucydid. Iib. V. Suidas. (“) Interpres Græcus in A Bl 
Hotelis Ethic. ad Nicomach. Iib. V. cap. VII. (>) Panſanias Atticis, & Ar- IJ 


Fadirice Polux lib. VIII. cap. IX. Harpocration, Sidas. 


Ch. 20. 


y about ten Years of Age (it being unlawful for any of them to be 
dove ten, or under five) and therefore to conſecrate them was call'd 
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uU, from que i. e. ten: it was alſo call'd dexJeuyr, and the 
lirgins themſelves were nam'd Agxmy, i.e. Bears, upon this account: 
mongſt the Phlauidæ, Inhabitants of a Burrough in Attica, there was 


ear, which was ſo far diveſted of its natural fierceneſs, and become 


tame and tractable, that they uſually admitted it to eat, and to play 


ich them, and received no harm thereby; But a young Maid once 
aluckily happening to be too familiar with it, the Beaſt tore her to 


Ge 


. 


| 
| 


ieces, and was afterwards kill'd by the Virgin's Brethren : Upon this 


aud a dreadful Peſtilence, which prov'd very fatal to many of the 


chabitants of Attica; as a remedy of which, they were advis'd by 


nOracle, to appeaſe the anger of Diana for the Bear, by conſecrating 


irgins to her in memory of it: The Athenians punQuaily executed 
he Divine command, and enacted a Law, that no Virgin ſhould be 


utry' d till ſhe had undergone this Ceremony. 


R 
AAA ZE IA, 
A Feſtival, in which they boyl'd 74 3anetian, i. e. a mixture of 


rrle/-Pulſe and Milk (a). Meurſius is of opinion, that it belong'd to 


lo, who, from a place in Beeria, was ſirnam'd Galaxius (b). 


J 


r AAIN SIA AIA. 


A ſolemn Sacrifice at Thebes, offer'd to Galinthias, one of brætuꝰs 


Daughters, before the Feſtival of Hercules, by whoſe order it was firſt 
oſticuted. x 


TAMHAIA, TENEOATA, TENESIA, 


Three Private Solemnities, the firſt whereof was obſerv'd at Mar- 


JW rages; the ſecond in memory of the Birth; the laſt, of the Death of 
W iy Perſon. But of all theſe, I ſhall give you a more full account in 
JT ac of the following Books. 


TENETTAAIS, 


This Solemnity was celebrated by Women, in honour of Genetylls 
the Goddeſs of that Sex (c), to whom they offer'd Dogs. This Gene. 


lis was Penus, v I - 7 jansouas, the preſident of Generation (4). 


| u inter pres ad Nubes. (e) W Pindari Schol. Olymp. XIII. 


TEPAISTIA, 


In honour of Neptune, at Geræſtus, a Village of Eubæa, where he was 


lonour'd with a Temple (e). 


ET 


—_— — * — 


(e) Heſychius. (5) Proclus Chreſtomath. (e) Heſychius. (d) Ariſtopha- 
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TEPONOPAINON EOPTH, 


376 Ch. 20, 


An Anniverſary Feſtival in honour of Mars, at Geronthre, where | 
there was a Temple dedicated to him. He had allo a Grove in the 
ſame place, into which it was unlawful for any Woman to enter, dy. | 


* 


ring the time of this Solemnity (5). 


TE®TPIZMOL, 


A Solemnity mention'd by Elian (c); and perhaps the ame with 
the z«pyero 40 at the Feſtival of Ceres Eleuſinia, of which afterwards. 


THz EOPTH, 


At Athent, in honour of Mother Earth, to whom a Temple was de. | 
dicated in the Cittadel of that place (a). Solemn Games alſo were ce. 


lebrated to her, as we learn from Pindar, 


EY OauvuTlioun Te, Y Eavuxiame 
Ia; 0e. 


At the Olympick Games, and ſacred Sports 
Of the capacious Earth. 


TTMNONAITAIA, or TY MNOTAIAEILA, 
A Solemn Dance (F), perform'd by Spartan Boys. 
4 
8 1a. 


A Solemnity, which laſted three Days, during all which Time, 
Torches (called in Greek $adt;) were burn'd, which gave occaſion to | 


the Name (g). 


Birth, 
The third, of the Marriage of Podalirius, and the Mother of Alex: 
me: EC CR | 

: 2A ATSAMA A, 

. Two Feſtivals in Bæotia (h), one of which was obſerv'd by the Pla- 
ran, at Alalcomenos, where was the largeſt Grove of any in Beotia; 
in this a aſſembl'd, and expoſing to the open Air pieces of ſodden 
Fleſh, carefully obſerv'd whither the Crows, that came to prey upon 
them, directed their Flight; and then hew'd down all thoſe Trees, 


— 
2 


() Paufanias Laconicis. (e) Hiſtor. An. lib. IV. cap XLIII. (a) Thucy- 
dides lib. II. (e) Pythion. lib. IX. (F) Plutarchus Apophthegm. (g) Lu- 
ei an, P {oudomang, (hb) Pauſani as Bæoticis. | Mr ; aper 

ä e 8 975 * | | ; a - * | 


—_— — 


Upon the firſt Day they commemorated Latona's Labour, and Apollo | 


The ſecond was in memory of Glycon's, and the God's Nativity. | 
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pon which any of them alighted, and form'd them into Statues, 

which were by the ancient Greeks call'd Au/z>a, from the ingenious 

Artificer Dedalus. 3 
The other Solemnity was by far the greateſt, and moſt remarkable, 


being celebrated not only by Platæa, but all the Cities of Bæotia, once 


in ſixty Years; in memory, and, as it were, in recompence for the In. 
termiſſion of the leſſer Feſtivals the ſame number of Years, during 
which Time the Plateans had liv'd in Exile. In order to this Solem- 
nity, there were always prepar'd fourteen Aaidtas at the other Feſti- 


vals, to be diſtributed by Lots amongſt the Platæans, Coroneans, The- 


hians, Tanagreans, Cheroneans, Orchomenians, Lebadeans, and Thebans; 
becauſe they promoted a Reconciliation with the Platæans, and were 
leſirous to have them recall'd from Baniſhment, and contributed Of- 
ferings towards the Celebration of the Feſtival, about the time that 


Thebes was reſtor'd by Caſſander the Son of Antipater. Nor did the 


ore- mention'd Cities only, but other Cities of leſſer Note, joyn in. 
this Solemnity ; the manner of which was thus: 


A Statue being adorn'd in Woman's Apparel upon the Banks of 4- 


ſpur, a Woman in the Habit of a Bride-maid, was appointed to ac- 
company it, being follow'd by a long Train of Bæotians, who had pla- 
ces aſſign'd them by Lots, to the top of Mount Citheron ; upon which 
n Altar of ſquare pieces of Timber cemented together in the manner 


of Stones, was erected. Upon this large quantities of combuſtible. 


matter being laid, each of the Cities, and ſuch Men as were poſleſs'd of 
plentiful Eſtates, offer'd a Bull to Jupiter, and an Ox, or Heifer to Juno, 
with plenty of Wine, and Incenſe ; the poorer ſort, and ſuch as were 
not of Ability to purchaſe more coſtly Oblations, contributed ſmall 


Sheep ; all which, together with the AwJzaz, being thrown into one 


common Heap, were ſet on fire, and not extinguiſh'd, till the whole 


Fabrick, of which the Altar it ſelf made a part, was conſum'd to Aſhes. 


The firſt occaſion of theſe Cuſtoms was this: On a time it happen'd 
that Juno had a Quarrel with Jupiter, whereby the Goddeſs was exa- 


ſperated to ſuch a degree, that ſhe departed from him, and retir'd into 


lubæa: The God was very much troubled at this Deſertion, and en- 
dezvour'd by all the Arts of Perſwaſion to engage her to return; but 
inding her obftinate in her Reſolution, went to adviſe with Citheron, 
who reign'd at that time over the Plateans, and had the greateſt Re- 
putation for Wiſdom of any Man in that Age: The Expedient he ad- 


sd to, was this; That Jupiter ſhould dreſs a Statue in Woman's Ap- 
pare), and place it in a Chariot, giving out that it was Plates, the 
Daughter of Aſopus, and that ſhe was contracted to him in Marri- 
ge: The God approv'd his Counſel, and put it in practice; and the 
Report had no ſooner reach'd Juno, but ſhe poſted with all haſte to 


meet the Chariot ; where having diſcover'd the Cheat, ſhe was won- 


derfully taken with the Contrivance, and rgturn'd into Favour with 


her Husband. 


An entire Treatiſe was compos'd by Plutarch upon this Feſtival, ſome 
0 in Euſebius (a), and confirm the 


Fragments of which are {till preſerv 


555 


(4) De Prepar, Evangel. lib, 11108 3 RE eee | 
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17 
N 


and Platæa, Dædala. 3 3 % 
AAPON. 


A Feſtival, of which nothing remains, beſides the Name, which ig 
preſerv'd by Heſychius. If the Conjecture of Meurſius deſerves any Cre. 
dir, it will not be improbable that it belong d to o Darren, who, az 
the ſame Grammarian informs us, was worſhipp'd by the Macedoniant, 
and thought to reſtore Health to ſick Perſons. — 


A A A1 2, f 
A Solemnity at Argos, in which was repreſented the Combat of 1 
Pratus and Acriſius. 7 


A Novennial Feſtival (a), celebrated by the Beotians, in honour ok 
Apollo. The chief Solemnity was thus: They adorn'd an Olive. 3 
bough with Garlands of Laurel, and various ſorts of Flowers: Upon 
the top of it was plac'd a Globe of Braſs, from which hung other leſſer 8 
Globes: About the middle were fix'd to it Purple Crowns, and a Globe 
of ſmaller ſize than that at the top: The bottom was cover'd 
Vith a Garment of Saffron- colour. The uppermoſt Globe was an Em- 
blem of the Sun, by whom they meant Apollo; That plac'd dia-. 
metrically under it, ſignify'd the Moon; the leſſer Globes repreſent- 
ed the Stars; and the Crowns, being ſixty five in Number, were Types 
of the Sun's Annual Revolution, which is completed in about the 
ſame number of Days. The Bough thus adorn'd, was carry'd in Pro- 
ceſſion; the chief in which was a Boy of a beautiful Countenance, 
and good Parentage, whoſe Father and Mother were both living: He 
Was apparell'd in a ſumptuous Garment, reaching down to his Ancles; 
his Hair hung looſe and diſhevell'd ; on his Head was a Crown of 
Gold; and upon his Feet Shoes, call'd Iphicratidæ, from Iphicrates an 
Athenian, the firſt Inventor of them. It was his Duty to execute at | 
that time the Prieſt's Office, and he was honour'd with the Title of | 
Aapmetgys, i. e. Laurel-Bearer. Before him went one of his neareſt | 


Relations, bearing a Rod adorn'd with Garlands: After the Boy fol- 


low'd a Choir of Virgins, with Branches in their Hands: And in this 
order they proceeded as far as the Temple of Apollo, firnam'd Iſineni- 
ws, and Galaxius, where they ſung Supplicatory Hymns to the God. 
Theſe Ceremonies were firſt practis'd upon this account: The Æoli- 
an, that inhabited Arne, and the adjacent Territory, being advis'd by 
an Oracle to relinquiſh their old Seats, and to ſeek their Fortunes, made 
an Invaſion upon the Thebans, who at the ſame time were beſieg'd by 
the pelaſgian:: It happened to be near the time of Apollo's Feſtival, 
which was religiouſly obſerv'd by both Nations; wherefore a Ceſſati · 


— — ; 
- Ss: 43.” 


(e Pauſonias Bæot ici, Proclus Chreſtamathia. 
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en of Arms being granted on both ſides, one party cut down Laurel- 
boughs in Helicon, the other near the River Melas ; and, as the Cuſtom 
was, carry'd them in their Hands, in honour of Apollo. On the ſame 
Day there appear'd in a Dream to Polematas, General of the Baotian 
Forces, a young Man, who preſented him with a compleat Suit of Ar- 
mour, and commanded that every ninth Year the Bæotian / ſhould make 


Solemn Prayers to Apollo, with Laurel in their Hands: About three 


Days after this Viſion, he made a Sally upon the nm} N with ſuch 


Succeſs, that they were forc'd to quit their Enterpiſe : whereupon 
he caus'd this Feſtival to be inſtituted. 


| AEASINTIA, 
A Feſtival at #gina (), in honour of Delphinian Apollo. 


AHATA, 


A Quinquennial Feſtival in the Ifle of Delos (), inſtituted by The- 
ſeus, at his return from Crete, in honour of Venus, whoſe Statue given 
to him by Ariadne, he erected in that place, having by her Aſſiſtance 
met with Succeſs in his Expedition. The chief Ceremonies were 
theſe: They crown'd the Goddeſs's Statue with Garlands ; appoint- 
ed a Choir of Muſick, and Horſe- races; and perform'd a remarkable 


Dance, call d T& , i. e. the Crane, wherein they imitated by their 
Motions, the various Windings of the Cretan Labyrinth, out of which 


Theſeus, who was the Inventor of the Dance, made his Eſcape. 


Another Solemnity was every Year celebrated in this Iſland, in ho- 


nour of Apollo, by the Athenians; but of this I have already given You 
in Account in one of the foregoing Chapters. 


AHMHTPIA, 


A Solemnity in honour of Ceres, call'd by the Greeks Anunmyp (c), in 
which it was cuſtomary for the Worſhippers to laſh themſelves with 
Whips, made of the Bark of Trees, and call'd uwydeymor. | 

Another Feſtival of this Name was obſerv'd by the Athenians (d), in 
honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes, being the ſame with that which was 
before call'd Dionyſia, and celebrated upon the thirteenth of Mumchi - 


m, whoſe Name was chang'd into Demetrion, as alſo the Day of this 
dolemnity was nam'd Demerrias. 


AIAMASTITQELS, © 
A Solemnity at Sparta (e), in honour of Diana Orthia, ſo nam'd 


im A Ans, i. e. from whipping, becauſe it it was uſual to whip Boy 
upon the Coddeſs's Altar. Theſe Boys were, at the firſt, Free- born 
part ans, but, in more delicate Ages, of meaner Birth, being frequent- 


(a) Pindari Schol. Olymp VIII. (6) Thucydides lib. III. Callimachur Hymn. 
in Delum, Plut archus Theſeo. (e) Pollux Onom. lib. I. cap. I. Heſychivs. 


(a) Plutarchus Demetrio, Diodorus Siculus lib. XVIII. Euftathins Il. 8. (r) 


Plutarchus Lacon. Inſtit. & Ariſtide, Pauſanias Laconicii, Themiſtius Orat. 
Cicero Tuſcul. Quæſt. II. Hyginus Fab. CLX I. 
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380 Of the Religion of Greece. Ch. 20. 
ly the Off-ſpring of Slaves; They were call'd B, from theres. 
ciſe they underwent at the Altar, which was very ſevere and cruel; 
and leſt the Officer ſhould out of Compaſſion remit any thing of the 
rigour of it, Diana's Prieſteſs ſtood by all the Time, holding in her 
Hand the Goddeſs's Image, which of it ſelf was very light and eaſy to 
be born, but if the Boys were ſpar'd, became ſo ponderous, that the 
Prieſteſs was ſcarce able to ſupport it's weight, And leſt the Boys 
ſhould faint under Correction, or do any thing unworthy of Laconian 
Education, their Parents were uſually preſent, to exhort them to bear 
whatever was inflifted upon them with Patience and Conſtancy. And 
ſo great was the Bravery and Reſolution of the Boys, that, tho' they 
were laſh'd till the Blood guſh'd out, and ſometimes to Death, yet a 
Cry, or Groan was ſeldom, or never heard to proceed from 8 of 
ar 


them. Thoſe of them that dy d by theſe Means, were bury'd wit 


lands upon their Heads, in token of Joy, or Victory, and had the 11 f 


nour of a Publick Funeral. 


Whence this Cuſtom had it's Origin, is not agreed by Ancient Wri. 
ters. By ſome it is ſaid to have been one of Lycurgus's Inſtitutions, 
and deſign'd for no other End, than to accuſtom the Youth to endure 
Pain; thereby to render them fearleſs and inſenſible of Wounds. O. 
thers will have it done, as a Mitigation of an Oracle, whereby it was 
commanded that Human Blood ſhould be ſhed upon Diana's Altar. By 
ſome it is reported to have been as ancient as Oreſtes, who (they ſay) 
tranſplanted out of Scythia into Laconia the Image of Diana Taurica, to 
whom the Scy2hians us d to offer Human Victims: This Barbarous ſort 8 
of worſhip the Lacedemonians deteſted, but withal fearing the Anger of 
the Goddeſs, made an Order, that every Year a Boy ſhould be whip. | 
ped upon her Altar, till the Blood guſhed out; that ſo, if nothing 
could ſatisfy Her but Human Blood, She W not be altogether de- 

e for it; Pauſanias, the 
Spartan General, as he was offering Sacrifices and Prayers, before the 
Fight with Mardonius, was ſet upon by a company of Zydians, who 
plunder'd and ſquander'd abroad the Sacrifice ; but were at length 
repell'd with Whips and Staves, which were the only Arms the Lace- 3 
dæmonians were at that time furniſh'd with: In memory of this Vic- 
tory, the Whipping of Boys at the Altar of Sparta, and after that, 
the Lydian Proceſſion, Plutarch tells us, was perform'd till his Days. 


ſtitute of it. Laſtly, ſome aſſign this Cau 


5 IAN TINIA, 
A Feſtival at Spart a. 8 


AE 14, 


At Athens (a), in honour of Jupiter ſirnam'd Men ig, i.e. the | 
Propitious. It was fo call'd v 7 Ants, Y dus, i. e. from Jupiter, and | 


Mi fortune; becauſe by making Supplications to Jupiter, they obtain'd 


Protection, and Deliverance from Dangers; and Evils. It was cele- | 
brated about the latter end of Ant heſterion, without the City, where 


( a) Thucydides lib. J. Ariſophani: Scholiaft N ub. Sxidas, 
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Ch. 20. Of the Religion of Greece. 381 
was a great concourſe of all the Arhenians, feaſting and offering Sa- 
crifices, at the ſame time there is ſaid to have been a publick Mart, 
in which all ſorts of Vendibles were expos'd to Sale ; whence Strepſia- 
des in Ariſtophanes (a) faith, he bought his Son Phidippides a little 
Chariot at this Feſtival, | 1 7 5 


Oy ny oConiy FAdCov NEN , 
IE Tudulw ot Ataoors d Aida. 


Plut arch (b) maketh mention of another Feſtival that belong'd to Ju- 
titer, wherein a ſolemn Proceſſion was made by Men on Horſeback. 


A III OAEIA. 


An Athenian Feſtival (c, celebrated upon the fourteenth of Scir- 
rphorion ; ſo nam'd, becauſe it was ſacred mr Ai HoT, i.e. to Jupiter 


ſirnam'd Polieus, or Protector of the City. Sometimes it was call'd 


Bepdyie, from killing an Ox: For it was cuſtomary upon this Day to 
place certain Cakes, of the ſame ſort with thoſe us'd at Sacrifices, upon 
a Table of Braſs ; round this they drove a ſele& number of Oxen, of 
which he that eat any of the Cakes, was preſently flaughter d. The 
Perſon that xi the Ox was call'd , or £s39y . Porphyry reports, 
that no leſs than three Families were employ'd in this Ceremony, and 
receiv'd different Names from their Offices therein: The Family, 
whoſe Duty it was to drive the Oxen, were call'd KeyJeza Sari, from 
xyleov, i. e. a Spur: Thoſe that knock'd him dcwn, Perm, being de- 
ſcended from Thaulon : Thoſe that flaughter'd and cut him up, Auer, 


; Butchers or Cooks. The Original of the Cuſtom was thus: On one 


of Jupiter's Feſtivals, it happen'd that a hungry Ox eat one of the 
conſecrated Cakes; whereupon the Prieſt (ſome call him Thaulon, o- 
thers Diomus, or Sopater) mov'd with a pious Zeal, kill'd the profane 
Beaſt. In thoſe Days it was look'd upon as a Capital Crime to kill 
an Ox ; wherefore the guilty Prieſt was forc'd to ſecure himſelf by a 
timely Flight, and the 4:h:nians in his ſtead, took the bloody Ax, ar- 
raign'd it, and, according to Payjanias, brought it in not guilty : But 
Elian is of another Opinion, and reports, that the Prieſt, and People 
preſent at the Solemnity (for they alſo were accus'd, as being acceſſory 
to the Fact) were acquitted, but the Ax condemn'd, which ſeems to 
be moſt probable. In memory of theſe Actions, it became ever after 


cuſtomary, for the Prieſt to fly, and Judgment to be given about the 
Slaughter of the Ox. os | GER | 


ok nr 
A Spartan Feſtival (a), in honour of Diana, ſirnam'd Dichynna, from 


a City of Crete; or from a Cretan Nymph, one of her Companions in 


Hunting, who was call'd Pictynna, from her Invention of Hunting-nets, 
which are in Greck call'd Gx. 7 55 


* 


2» 1 FY 5 - ——__—— A —— 


(a) Nubibus. (8) Phocione. 6 Parſanias Atticis, Ælianus Var, Hiſt. 


lib. VIII. cap. III. Porphyrius de Abſtinent. ab Animal, Heſychius, Suidas. 
(a) Pauſanias Laconicis. 10 
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thus deſcrib'd by Theocritus 6): | 


were honour'd with the fir 


Of the Religion of Greece. 


AlIlOKAEIA, 


In the Spring at Megara, in memory of the Athenian Hero Dil, 
(a), who dy'd in the defence of a certain Youth whom he lov'd 
Whence there was a contention at his Tomb, wherein a Garland was 
given to the Youth who gave the ſweeteſt kiſs. The Solemnity i; 
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Z alOMEIA, 


In honour of Jupiter Diomews ; or of Diomus (c), an Athenian Hero, 


the Son of Colyttus, from whom the Inhabitants of one of the Arth. 


* 


nian Burroughs were nam d Arurs. 
ION TEIA, 


Solemnities in honour of A:5yvosG;,or Bacchus, ſometimes called by 


the general Name of Ogy:a, which Word, tho' ſometimes apply'd to 
the Myſteries of other Gods, does more peculiarly belong to thoſe of 

Bacchus. The Feſtivals of this God are ſaid to have been inſtituted in 
Egypt, and afterwards taught the Grecian: by one Melampus (d); 


and by Plutarch (e) we are inform'd, that the Agyprian 1s was the 


| ſame with Ceres, and Offris with Bacchus; and that the Grecian Dios | 


nyſia were the ſame with the Ægyptiax Pamylia. 


They were obſerv'd at Athens with greater Splendor, and more Ce- 
remonious Superſtition, than in any other part of Greece ; for the | 
Years were number'd by: them (J), the chief Archon had a part in | 
the management of them (g), and the Prieſts that officiated therein, 

| fi Seats at Publick Shews (/). But at firſt | 
they (i) were without Splendor, and Ornaments, being Days ſet apart | 
for Publick Mirth, and obſerv'd only with theſe Ceremonies; Firſt a MW 
Veſſel of Wine, adorn'd with a Vine-branch, was brought forth, after | 
that follow'd a Goat, then was carry'd a Basket of Figs, and after all, | 
the Phalli. 8 : ö 

At ſome of them it was uſual for the Worſhippers, in their Gar- 
ments and Actions, to imitate the Poetical Fictions concerning Ba- 


" — 
6 — — 


(a) Pindari Schol. Pythion. Od. XIII. (4) 1dy1. XII. verſ. 27. (c) Etyno- | 
log. Euſtat h. II. q.. (4) Herodotus lib. IT. (e) De Jſde & Ofrride. (F) Sui- | 
das. (g) Pollux lib. VIII. (+) Ariſtephan. Schol, Ran. (i) Plutarchut Ilie? 
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Th. 20. Of the Religion of Greece. 383 
bus: They put on Fawn-Skins, fine Linnen, and Mitres; carry'd 
1, Drums, Pipes, Flutes, and Rattles; and crown d themſelves 
wich Garlands of Trees ſacred to Bacchus, ſuch were the Ivy, Vine, 
firr, c. Some imitated Silenus, Pan, and the Satyrs, expoſing 


hemſelves in Comical Dreſſes, and Antick Motions ; ſome rode upon 


aſſes, others drove Goats to the Slaughter. In this manner Perſons 
of both Sexes ran about the Hills, Deſerts and other Places, wagging 
their Heads, dancing in ridiculous Poſtures, filling the Air with hide- 
ous Noiſes, and Yelling, perſonating Men diſtracted, and crying a- 
loud Edo o, EN Ba, or & Iax N, or IbeS, or Is Barge. 
Such were the Rites us'd in moſt of Bacchus's Feitivals throughout 
Greece, and particularly at 4thens, where this frantick Rout was, upon 


one of the Solemnities of this God, follow'd by Perſons carrying cer- 
tin Sacred Veſſels; the firſt of which was fill'd with Water; after 


theſe went a ſele&t Number of Honourable Virgins, call'd K , 
decauſe they carry'd little Backers of Gold,fill'd with all forts of Fruit: 
ln theſe conſiſted the moſt Myſterious part of the Solemnity ; and 
therefore to amuſe the Common People, Serpents were put into them, 
which ſometimes crawling out of their places,aſtoniſh'd the Beholders. 
Next was the [TzezpamMia,being aCompany of Men carrying 7593 pamtss 
which were Poles, to the Ends of which were fix'd things in the form 
of a Man's Privities : theſe Perſons were crown'd with Violets, and 
Ivy, and had their Faces cover'd with other Herbs; they were call'd 


ba Met, and the Songs repeated by them, $aMuy Iowam. After 
theſe follow'd the Irvgamuor,in Women's Apparel, withGarments ſtrip'd 


with White, and reaching to their Ancles, Garlands on, their Heads, 
Gloves compos'd of Flowers on their Hands, and in their Geſtures 
imitating drunken Men. There were alſo certain Perſons call'd 


u οο e, whoſe Office it was to carry the Aixyey, or Myſtical Van of 


Bacchus, a thing ſo eſſential to this, and other Solemnities and Sa- 


trifices of this God, that few of them could be duly celebrated with- 


cut it; whence He is ſometimes call'd Arxyimms. At this Time alſo 


Publick Shews, Plays, and Sports were frequented, and the whole 


City was fill'd with Revelling, and Licentiouſneſs. 5 
The Feſtivals of Bacchus were almoſt innumerable; the Names of 
ome of the moſt remarkable of them are as follow. | 
Atrovdne deywuawreee (a), celebrated upon the Twelfth of Ant heſterion, 
it Limne in Attica, where was a Temple of Bacchus. The chief Per- 
ſons that officiated, were fourteen Women, appointed by the Bag, 


who was one of the Archont, and provided neceſſaries for the Solemni- 
Ity: They were call'd Tegaleg, 1. e. Vnerable, and could not enter 


upon their Office, till they had taken an Oath in preſence of the Bag - 


ant, or Wife of the Bemacs, that they were free from all manner 
of Pollution. . 


torun riwrteg, are mention'd by Thucydides (b), but perhaps are 


not diſtin&t from ſome of the following. | 
| Atoyvore wed A (c), or the Greater, ſometimes call'd Ag, or . 
4, as being celebrated within the City, in the Month Elaphebolion: 


2 


(a) Thacydid. lib. II. Heſychius, Demoſt hen. Orat. in Neæram, Pollux lib. 
VIII. (6) Loc. citat. (e) Demoſt hen. Orat. in Leptin. 
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ſenicit, Sidonius Carm. IX. 


was obſerv'd in the Country. It was a fort of Preparation to the ford 
mer and Greater Feſtival, and was celebrated in Autumn (a): Some An A 


made a part. 


384 Of the Religion of Greece. Ch. 20 
It is ſometimes by way of Eminence call'd Azovaa, without any di 
ſtinguiſning Epithet, becauſe it was the moſt celebrated of all 3,4 
chus s Feſtivals at Athens. And it ſeems to be the ſame with the 3 
v. Ne, and the following to be the ſame with Ayn, 
t TECH» 

ao wieg., or the Leſs, ſometimes call'd ax A a9g55, becauſe it 


A Mil: 
Name in 


place it in the Month Poſid: on, others in Gamelion, others will have it sons, at 
to be the ſame with Azowna Ri fo nam'd from alwss, i. e. a H the L 
preſs ; and agreeably to this Opinion Heſychius telleth us, it was cele. | 
brated in the Noh Lenæon. | 5 N 
Atovvag Begavpwrn (b), obſerved at Brauron, a Burrough of Attica, A Fel 
where the Votaries gave themſelves over to all manner of Exceſs and Hef Ant he 
Lewdneſs. | | 
Atom vormaya (c), Myſteries unlawful to be reveal'd, and ob. 
ſerv'd by the Athenians, in honour of Bacchus Nyctelius, to whom alfof 
they erected a Temple. e — } 
Osoiyia, to Bacchus, ſirnam'd ©40tyC+, 1. e. the God of Wine. Jon th 
Nuogd yd to Bacchus ſirnam'd Quogdy ©, and Nuys ng, becauſe Hu. No whor 
man Sacrifices were offer'd to him at that Time (4); or from Ea:ingWMjrth-da 
raw Fleſh, which Action the Prieſts uſed to imitate upon this Solem- Kory w. 
wo It was alſo cuſtomary for them to put Serpents in their Hair, Ml 
and in all their Behaviour to counterfeit Madneſs, and Diſtraction. 
Ator dm A, was an anniverſary day in Arcadia, where the 


Children, having been inſtrufted in the Muſick of Philoxenus and Ii. . 

motheus, were brought yearly to the Theater, where they celebrated} 

the Feaſt of Bacchus with Songs, Dances, and Games (e). i J 
-  Sereral other Feſtivals were obſerv'd in honour of this God, as the 

Triennial Solemnity, call'd from the Time of its Celebration AUν,u At th 

reis med (f), which is ſaid to have been firſt inſtituted by Bacchu Wn their 
himſelf, in memory of his Expedition into India, in which he ſpent Wiſhes. 
three Years. Another alſo is mention'd by the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanc: Anbot. 

(g, and ſaid to be obſerv'd every fifth Year. And beſide theſe we find Mibſerv'd 

frequent mention of Bacchus's Feſtivals in moſt of the ancient Authors, MW! hall 
| ſome of which are deſcrib'd in other places. | | 

| AIOZBKOTYTPIA, 

In honour of Aitozues:, or Caſtor and Pollux, who were reputed to Try 

be the Sons of Jupiter. It was obſerv'd by the Cyreneans (h); but hk : 

more eſpecially by the Spartans (i); whoſe Country was honour'd by Mrealth 
the Birth of theſe Heroes. The Solemnity was full of Mirth, being a * : 


Time wherein they ſhar'd plentifully of the Gifts of Bacchus, and di- 
verted themſelves with Sports, of which Wreſtling-matches always 


— * — 


(a) Ariſtophanes Scholiaſt. 4charn. (B) Idem in Pace. (0 Pauſaniat 
Atticis. (d) Plutarchus Themiſtocle. (e) Polybius lib. IV. (J) Virgil, Ana. 
IV. (g) In Pace. (/) Pindari Schol. Pythion, Od. V. (i) Pauſanias Me): 
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AIO r, 


A Mileſan Feſtival, wherein an Ox was offer'd to Jupiter (a), as the 
Name 1mports. 
| APTONETA, 


An Anniverſary Day, obſery'd in memory of Dryops, one of Apollo's 
Sons, at Aſine, which was a Maritime Town of Argos, and inhabited 
by the Dryopians (b). 5 | 

AEK AT H. 
A Feſtival ſo call'd, becauſe it was celebrated upon the Twelfth Day 
of Antheſterion (c). See Ayr iel. 
E 
| EB AO MH, 8 
On the Seventh Day (a) of every Lunar Month, in honour of Apollo, 
o whom all Seventh Days were ſacred; becauſe one of them was his 


ficth-day, whence he was ſometimes call'd E£byayjuns (e). The 
Story we have in Heſiod ( 79. . 


. - LC ανν, lee nuap; : 

Ty » Amore yeurzdoes, Yivaro Ai. 

—— The ſeventh Day is ſacred, 
Cauſe Phæbus then was of Latona born. 


At this Solemnity the dt hinians ſung Hymns to Apollo, and carry d 
* Hands Branches of Laurel, with which alſo they adorn'd their 
hes. N oft i 
Another Feſtival there was of this Name, which private Families 
perv d upon the Seventh Day after the Birth of a Child; bur of this 
ſhall give an account in it's own place, 


EISHTHPIA, | 
The Day in which the Magiſtrates at Athens entred upon their Offi- 
es (g); upon which it was cuſtomary for them to offer a Solemn Sa- 
nfice, praying for the Preſervation, and Proſperity of the Common- 


zealth, in the Temple, or Hall of Jupiter BxA«C-, and Minerva Bu- 
ala, i. e. the Counſellers (h). — 1 


| 3 
EK AAH SIA, E 


To Jupiter, ſirnam'd Hecalus, or Hecaleſius, from Hecale, one of 


— = 


| (a) Heſychius. (b) Pauſanias M. enicis. (c) Heſychius. (d) Suidas, Pro- 

w in Heſſodi Dies. (e) Plutarchus Sympol. lib. VIII. Queſt. I. (f) Diebus. 

;) Suidas, aliique Lexicographi. (/) Antiphon Orat. pro Choreut. 
A | hag | | 
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the Burrough-towns of the Leontian Tribe in Attica (a); or from an 
old Woman call'd Hecale, by whom he had a Statue erected. This jj. 
cale, (as Plutarch (b) reports), when Theſeus was upon his Expedition 
againſt the Marat honian Bull, entertain'd him with all poſſible expref. 
ſions of Kindneſs and Reſpect, making Prayers and Vows to the God; 
for his ſafe Return. Theſeus came off with Victory, and Honour; but 
at his Return, finding old Hecale dead, and being thereby prevented 
from expreſſing his'T hankfulneſs to her, he order d that her Memory 
ſhould be held Sacred, and honour'd at this Solemnity , in which ſhe 


was call d, by a Diminution of her Name, Hecalene ; becauſe ſhe had! 
. accoſted Theſ. us after that manner, calling him ©nzedoy, which is 2 
very uivzl Mode of Speech, when Aged Perſons deſign to expreſs their 
Love and Tenderneſs to the Younger ſort: So Strepfiades in Arift 
phanes (c) calls his Son Phidippider, by the diminutive Name off 


d eich iNoy. 
EK AIT H SIA, 


An Anniverſary Solemnity obſerv'd in honour of Hecate, by the 
Stratonicenfians, who were wont to aſſemble at this time in great] 


Numbers (4). | 


The Athenians alſo had a great Veneration for this Goddeſs, bel 
lieving that the was the Over-ſcer of their Families, and protected 


their Children; whence it was cuſtomary to ere Statues to her before 


the Doors of their Houſes, which from the Goddeſs's Name were call'df 
Exg]aia (e). Every New-moon there was a Publick (S&7vor,) Supper 
provided at the Charge of the Richer fort, which was no ſooner] 
brought to the accuſtomed place, but the poor People carry'd all of 


giving out that Hecate had devour'd it (f); wherice it was call'd| 
Exams dei mov, or Hecate's Supper. This was done in a place where 


three Ways met, becauſe this Goddeſs was e to have a three. 
ich ſhe was known by] 
three Names, being call'd in the Infernal Regions, Hecate; in Heaven 


fold Nature, or three Offices, in Alluſion to v 


= ealw;n, or the Moon; and upon Earth, Aprews, or Diana: whence ! 


is, that we find a great many Names attributed to her, deriv'd from 
the number Three, or bearing fome Relation to it; as Teryyvi]CTa1 
Nl ?-, Tery Ad lun, Tewd in, Trivia, Tergemina, Tritonia, with ſeveral 
others. The Reaſon why Hecate was plac d in the publick Ways, 144 
ther than other Deities, was n 631 N xn EEhlhh Y winoud mor Ky 
becauſe ſhe preſided over piacular Pollutions, as we learn from the Sch 


liaſt on Theecritus (g): And the abovemention'd Sacrifices or Supp:rs 
(cine) Smvy miloy A valagoiuy Ee wlegy, were wpiatory Offerings 
to move this Goddels tg aver: any Evils, which might impend by rea 
ſon of Piacular Crime|immirred in the Highways, as we are inform 

by Plutarch. . 0 
| EKATOMBOTIA, 


Ch. 
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Ry Feſtival (hb) celebrated in honour of Juno, by the Argians, and 


(a 
(2) 1.1 


(a) Stephanus Byzantinus. (b) Theſeo. (c) Nubibus. (d) Strabo lib. XIV 
le) At ejuſque Scholiaftes in Veſpis. () Idem in Pluto. 6 
Idyll. II. (% Pindari Scholiaſt. Olymp. VII, VIII. 25 
: | — 
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Eginenſians, who were a Colony from Argos. It was ſo call'd from 
nen, which ſignifies a Sacrifice conſiſting of an hundred Oven; 
t being uſual upon the firſt Day of this Solemnity to offer ſo many to 
juno, the Reliques of all which were diſtributed amongſt the Citizens. 
There were allo at this Time Publick Sports, firſt inſtituted by 4r- 
llinus, one of the Kings of Age,: The Prize was a Brazen Shield, and 
Crown of Myrtle. 85 

There was alſo an Anniverſary Sacrifice call'd by this Name in La- 
nia, and offer'd for the Preſervation of the hundred Cities, which 
fouriſh'd at one time in that Country (a). 


EKATOM%ONIA, 


A Solemn Sacrifice to Jupiter, offer'd by the Mcinians, when any 
of them kill'd an hundred Enemies (4). 


E KAT S IA, 


A Feſtival obſerv'd by the Pheſtians, in honour of Latona, upon 
this account, as it is dehver'd by Antoninus Liberalis (c): Galatea, the 
Daughter of Eurytiut, was marry'd to Lamprus, the Son of Pan= 
lon, a Citizen of Pheſtus in Crete; who being of an honourable Fa- 
nily, but wanting an Eſtate anſwerable to his Birth, and being una- 
ble to provide competent Fortunes for Daughters, had commanded 
lis Wife, that if ſhe was brought to bed of a Daughter, ſhe ſhould 
immediately put her to Death. This done, he went to look after his 
Hock, and before his Return, Galatea was deliver'd of a Daughter, but 
ting overcome by Maternal Affection, reſolv'd to diſobey her Huſ- 
band's cruel Command; wherefore to ſecure the Infant ſhe call'd it 
leucippus, telling her Husband it was a Boy: At length, being no 
longer able to conceal the Artifice, ſhe fled for ſuccour to Latona's 
Temple, where with abundance of earneſtneſs ſhe intreated the God— 
leſs, that, if it was poſſible, her Virgin might be transform'd into a 
Wy ; Latona mov'd with Compaſſion, granted her Requeſt, and was 
thence by the Pheſtians call'd duria, dd d g undea T1 ogy, i e be- 
auſe the Maid chang'd her Sex; and Ex, dd . Thy mud nS)ay 
7 7:2\0y, i. e. becauſe ſhe put off her Woman's Apparel. | 


EAASHBOALA, 


In honour of Diana, ſirnam'd En-, ile the Huntreſe, for 
which reaſon a Cake made in the Form of a Peer, and upon that ac- 
count call'd Ex O, was offer'd to her (a). This Feſtival was inſti- 
tuted upon this Occaſion : The Phocenſians being reduc'd to the laſt 
xremity by the Theſalians, and diſdainjng to ſubmit to them, Dat“ 
Mantus propos'd that a vaſt pile of combuſtible matter ſhould be e- 
rected, upon which they ſhould place their Wives, Children, and their 
whole Subſtance ; and in caſe they were defeated, ſet all on fire toge- 
ther, that nothing might come into the Hands of their Enemies. But 


1999 


(a) Euſtat hius Iliad. C'. (Y) Pauſanias Meſſenicis. (c) Metamorph. XVII. 
0% Athenæus Almecvg. lib. XIV. 2 e 5 
| 8 
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it being judg'd by no means reaſonable ſo to diſpoſe of the Wome elſes 
without their content, they ſummon'd them to the Publick Aſſembly Nhe Chie 
where being met in a full Body the Propofa] was no ſooner offer WM;uch ar 
to them/ than with unanimous conſent they gave their Approbatio jet he v 
of it, applauding Daiphantus, and decreeing him a Crown, in Rewarq Act the C 
of ſo generous and noble a Contrivance ; the Boys alſo are ſaid t Mie mid 
have mer, and conſented to it. Things being in this poſture, then ut of: 
went to meet their Enemies, whom they engag'd with fuch Fury, ang nents ; 
Refolution, that thoſe, by whom they had juſt before been reduc'd t Nation t. 
extream Deſpair, were entirely defeated by thema). In memory offiy.jiant 
which Victory, this Feſtival was inſtituted, and obſerv'd with mor M the E 
Solemnity, and frequented by greater numbers of Worſhippers, thay thoſe tha 
any other in that Country. Here you may take notice of the Proveri arch 
o v %,e4, i. e. Pho:enſian Deſpair, which is apply d to Perſon Anot 
loſt beyond all hopes of Recovery, and is ſaid to have taken it's ori dur of 
ginal from this Story. 


It wa 
Name, \ 
uſion 1 
that his 
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75 


E AE NIA. 


A Feſtival inſtituted by the Laconians, in memory of Helena (H, tal 
whom they gave the Honour of a Temple, and Divine Worſhip. I 
was celebrated by Virgins riding upon Mules, or in certain Chariotg 
compos d of Reeds, or Bull-ruſhes, and call'd K. ; 


— 


9 
WE: 
*<. 
HY 


EAETOEPIA, — 
At Pla: ææ (c), to Jupiter Eleut herius, or the Aſſertor of Liberty, by, 


1 
= 
2 


Delegates from almoſt all the Cities of Greece. It was inſtituted upon This 
this account: Mardonivs, the Perſian General, being defeated in the burth 
Territories of Platee, by the Grecians under the conduct of Pauſaui 9 nd Cre 
a the Spartan, the Plateans erected an Altar, and a Statue of white it Elewſt 

Marble to Jupiter El. ut herius, by whoſe Aſſiſtance they ſuppos'd thę ie Ro: 
Orectans had aſſerted the Liberties of Greece, againſt the Forces of the gn 
Barbarians : and a general Aſſembly being ſummon'd from all parts of 
Greece, Ariſtides the Athenian propos'd, that Deputies might be ſn Jr 
every fifth Year from the Cities of Greece, to celebrate E, ie 1 ind 
the Games of Liberty; which was agreed upon, and great Prizes apq 1 
pointed to be contended for. . : wag 
The Plateans alſo kept an Anniverſary Solemnity, in memory ol wh it 
* thoſe that had valiantly loſt their Lives in Defence of their Country 5 eref 
Liberty, of which the manner was thus: On the ſixteenth of the _ 
Month Mæmacterion, which with the Baotians is Alalcomenius, a Pro- l 4: 
ceſſion was made, beginning about Break of Day; it was led by af : dt 
Trumperer ſounding a Point, of War ; then follow'd certain Chariots} 3 { 
loaden with Myrrh, Garlands, -and a black Bull; after theſe came 2 
_ Young Men Free- born, it not being permitted any People of Servile | 18 8 
Condition to aſſiſt at any part of this Solemnity, becauſe the Men, in Tags 
Whoſe memory it was inſtituted, dy'd in Defence of the Liberty of * 


(a) Plutarchus de Virtute Mulierum. (6) Heſychins. (c) Pauſanias Be- ( KY 
oticu, Plutarchus Ariſtide. . — | 


Greece ; 
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Greece ; theſe carry'd Libations of Wine and Milk, in large two-ear'd 
Veſſels, and Jars of Oyl, and precious Ointments: Laſt of all came 
the Chief Magiſtrate, for whom tho' it was unlawful at other times to 


touch any thing of Iron, or wear Garments of any Colour but White, 


jet he was then clad in a Purple Robe, and taking a Water-por out 
of the City-Chamber, proceeded with a Sword in his Hand through 
the middle of the Town, to the Sepulchres: Then he drew Water 
out of a neighbouring Spring, and waſh'd, and anointed the Monu- 
nents ; then facrific'd the Bull upon a pile of Wood, making Suppli- 
cation to Infernal Mercury, and Jupiter, and invited the Spuls of thoſe 
Valiant Heroes, that loſt their Lives in Defence of their Country, 
tothe Entertainment; then filling a Bowl with Wine, ſaid, I arink to 


thoſe that loſt their Lives for the Liberty of Greece. Theſe Solemnities, 


ut are h telleth us, were obſerv'd till his Days. 

Another Feſtival of this Name was obſerv'd by the Samians, in ho- 
our of the God of Love (a). „ | 7 

It was alſo cuſtomary for Slaves to keep a Holy-day cal'd by this 
Name, when they obtain'd Liberty. To which Cuſtom there is an Al- 
hon in Plautus (b), who introduces a Slave nam'd Tov, rejoycing 
that his Maſter was gone from Home, and promiling himſelf as much 
Pleaſure, as if he had obtain'd his Freedom; whence he makes him to 


ky, | 


Baſilice agito Eleutheria — 


E A ET INI, 


This Solemnity was obſerv'd by the Celeans, and Phliaſians every 
burth Year ; by the Pheneare alſo, the Laced.emonians, Parrhaſians, 
nd Cretans ; but more eſpecially by the Athenians every fifth Year, 
i Eleuſis a Burrough-Town of Attica, from whence it was trauſlated 
to Rom? by Adrian the Emperor, and never totally aboliſh'd till the 
Reign of the Elder Theodoſius. It was the moſt celebrated, and My- 


terious Solemnity of any in Greece, whence it is often call'd, by way 


if Eminence, Mvuchez, 1. e. the Ah ſteries, without any other Note of 
ViſtinEtion ; and ſo fuperſtitiouſly careful were they to conceal the 
cred Rites, that if any Perſon divulg'd any part of them, he was 
tought to have call'd down ſome Divine Judgment upon his Head, 
nd it was accounted unſafe to abide in the ſame Houſe with him ; 
rherefore he was apprehended as a publick Offender, and ſuffered 
Yeath. Every thing contain'd a Myſtery; Ceres her {elf (to whom 


vith her Daughter Proſerpina this Solemnity was ſacred) was not 


ald by her own Name, but by the unuſual Title of Ahe, which 
tems to be deriv d from &, i. e. Grief, or Heavineſs, becaule of 
ter Sorrow for the Loſs of her Daughter, when ſhe was ſtolen by Pluto. 
This Secrecy was ſtrictly enjoyn'd, not only in Attica, but in all other 
Places of Greece, where this Feſtival was obſerv'd, EXCEPT Crete; in- 
bmuch, that if any Perſon, that was not lawfully Initiated, did but 
tiro* Ignorance or Miſtake chance to be preſent at the Myſterious 


- — 


(s) Athenæus Acrryoong., lib. III. (5) Perſ. Ad. I. Scen. I. 2 
e Rites, 
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Rites, he was put to Death. It is ſaid by ſome to have been firſt! 


ſtituted by Ceres her ſelf, when ſhe had ſupply'd the Athenians wit 
Corn, in a Time of Famine. Others attribute both thoſe Fact; 


Ch. 2 
God. 
Te, ] 
were n 


King Erefheus: Some will have it to have been inſtituted by Muſe Abo! 
the Father of Eumolpus; others by Eumolpus himſelf. 55 mitt. 
Perſons of both Sexes, and all Ages were Initiated at this Solemni e exc 
Nor was it a thing indifferent whether they would be fo, or not, Ay reve 
the Neglect of it was looked upon as a Crime of a very heinous NM [p:#0: 
tuie; intomuch that it was one part of the Accuſation, for which ing crc 
crates Was condemn'd to Death. All Perſons Initiated were though M 
to live in a ſtate of greater Happineſs and Security than other Meſ and ca] 
being under the more immediate Care and Protection of the GoddeſſeW their e 
Nor did the Benefit of ir extend oniy to this Life, but after Death to ly-wat 
they ecnjoy'd (as was believ'd) far greater degrees of Felicity th ſelves 
others, and were honoured with the firſt Places in che E!y/ian Shades Cleani 
whereas others were forc'd to wallow in perpetual Dirt, Stink, ani the H. 
Naſti eſs. | which 
But ſince the Benefits of Initiation were ſo vaſtly great, no wondM nothir 
if they were very cautious what Perſons they admitted to it: There that I 
fore ſuch as were convicted of Witchcraft, or any other heinolM Whet 
Crime, or had committed Murder, tho' againſt their Wills, were da ſet I 
barr'd from theſe Myſteries ; and tho' in latter Ages all Perſons, which 
barian;excepted, were admitted to them, yet in the Primitive Ting preſer 
the 4thenians excluded all Strangers, that is, all that were not Merl ſhake 
bers of their own Common-wealth. Hence when Hercules, Caſtor an Light 
Polux defir'd to be initiated, they were firſt made Citizens of Athen ind H 
as we learn from Plutarch (a). Nor were they admitted to the Musi ful N 
et uzzdAa, Or Greater Myſteries, but only to the wxpe, or Lethe tr 
which are ſacred to Proſerbina, and firſt inſtituted on this Account Aim: 
On a Time when the 4:hcnians were celebrating the accuſtom'd Sa K 7 
lemnity, Hercules happening to go that way, deſir'd he might be I count 
itiated; but it being unlav ful for any Stranger to enjoy that Privileg and ! 
and yer Hercules being a Perſon who by reaſon of his great PoweWfl torn 
and the extraordinary Services he had done for them, could not ball they! 
deny'd; Eumolpus thought of an Expedient, whereby to fatisfy th them 
Heroe's Requeſt, without violating the Laws; which he did, by nj Tl 
ſtituting another Solemnity, which was call'd Mixes Aus iet, or t ys, 
L er Myſteries ; which were afterwards ſolemnly obſerv'd in t and | 
Month .2nthsſtcrion, at Agra, a Place near the River Iliſus; where aan 
the Greater were celebrated in the Month Boedromion at Eleuſis, an Ai whic 
tick Burrough, from which Ceres was call'd Eleuſinia. In latter 1m4l himſ 
the Lr Feſtival was us d as a Preparative to the Greater; for no Pei to w 
ſons were Initiated in the Greater, unleſs they had been purified at ti Hem 
r; the manner of which Purification was thus: Having kept grea 
themſelves chaſt and unpolluted nine Days, they came and offer'd Sal ſtant 
criſices, and Prayers, wearing Crowns and Garlands of Flowers, which beare 
were call'd Io44z2g,0r Ius H they had alſo under their Feet Aids u Kigy 
i. e. Jupiter s Skin, which was the Skin of a. Victim offer d to tha min 
— | ee | = er0p/ 
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| (a) Theſv. | | | Gor ; 
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God. The Perſon that aſſiſted them herein, was call'd THe91%;, from 
Jobe, 1. e. Water, which was us'd at moſt Purifications : I hemſelves 
were nam'd Mygry, i. e. Perſons Initiated. | 

About a Year after, having ſacrific'd a Sow to Ceres, they were 
admitted to the Greater Myſteries, the Secret Rites of which (ſome 
few excepted, to which none but Prieſts were conſcious) were frank- 
ly reveal'd to them; whence they were call'd Leet, and Enym7au, i. e. 
l[pefors. The manner of Initiation was thus: The Candidates be- 


ng crown'd with Myrtle, had admittance by Night into a place call'd 


Mon owns, 1.e. the Myſtical Temple, which was an Edifice ſo vaſt 
and capacious, that the moſt ample Theater did ſcarce exceed it. At 
the ir entrance, they purify'd themſelves by waſhing their Hands in Ho- 
ly-water, and at the fame time were admoniſhed, to preſent them- 
ſclves with Minds pure and undefiled, without which the external 
Cleanneſs of the Body would by no means be accepted. Afrer this 
the Holy Myſteries were read to them out of a Book, call'd Ilareous, 
which word is deriv'd from P, i. e. a Stone, becauſe the Book was 
nothing elſe but two Stones firly cemented together. Then the Prieſt 
that Initiated them, call'd T--92vmrs, propos'd certain Queſtions, as, 
Whether they were faſting, Cc. to which they return'd Anſwers in 
a ſet Form, as may be ſeen in Meurſius's Treatiſe on this Feſtival, to 
which I refer the Reader. This done, ſtrange and amazing Objects 
preſented themſelves, ſometimes the place they were in, ſeem' d to 
hake round them, ſometimes appear'd bright and reſplendent with 
Light and radiant Fire, and then again cover'd with black Darkneſs 
and Horrour ; ſometimes Thunder, and Lightning, ſometimes ah er 
ful Noiſes, and Bellowings, ſometimes terrible Apparitions aſtoni ed 
the trembling SpeCtators: The being preſent at theſe Sights Was called 
Ad Ia, i.e Intuition. After this, they were diſmis'd in theſe Words, 
Kö YE, Oume. The Garments in which they were initiated, were ac- 
counted ſacred, and of no leſs efficacy to avert Evils than Charms, 
and Incantations: and therefore were never caſt off, till they were 
torn and tatter'd; nor was it then uſual to throw them away, but 
they made Swadling-cloths of them for their Children, or conſecrated 
them to Ceres and Proſerpina. Ls 5 | a 
The chief Perſon that attended at the Initiation, was call'd Ie 
Ins, 1. e. a Revenler of Holy Things : He was a Citizen of Athens, 
and held his Office during Life (tho' amongſt the Celeans, and Phli- 
aſians it was cuſtomary for him to reſign his Place every fourth Year, 
which was the Time of this Feſtival) he was farther oblig'd to devote 
himſelf wholly to Divine Service, and to live a chaſt and ſingle Life; 
to which end, it was uſual for him to anoint himſelf with the juice of 
Hemlock, which by its extreme Coldneſs is ſaid to extinguiſh, in a 
great meaſure, the Natural Heat. The 7erophantes had three Aſſi- 
ſtants, the firſt of which was call'd from his Office AgS3x , i e. Joroh. 
bearer, and to him it was permitted to marry. The ſecond was call'd 
Kngvg, of whoſe Office I have already given an Account. The third 
miniſtred at the Altar, and was for that reaſon nam'd O 6373 Fwpp. His 
erephantes is ſaid to have been a Type of the Great Creator of all 
Things; ag, of the Sun; KiguE, of Mercur); and O 6 Ty boys, 
d the Moon. OT | n 
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There were alſo certain publick Officers, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
take care that all Things were perform'd according to Cuſtom. Firſt, 
Bag, i. e. the King, who was one of the Archons, and was oblig'd 
at*this Solemnity to offer Prayers and Sacrifices, to ſee that no Inde. 
cency, or Irregularity was committed, and the Day following the My. 
ſterzes, to aſſemble the Senate to take cognizance of all Offenders in 
that kind. Beſide the King, there were four EmyzAnTzl, i. e. Curator, 
elected by the People; one of them was appointed out of the Sacre] 
Family of the Eumolpide, another out of Ceryces, and the remaining tuo 
out of the other Citizens. There were alto ten Perſons, that aſſiſted 
at this, and ſome other Solemnities, who were call'd Is-974e, becauſe 
it was their Buſineſs to offer Sacrifices. Oz 
This Feſtival was celebrated in the Month Bocdromion, and continu' 
nine Days, beginning upon the fifteenth, and ending upon the twenty. 
third Day of that Month; during which Time, it was unlawful to 
arreſt any Man, or preſent any Petition; and ſuch as were found guil. 
ty of theſe Practiſes, were fin'd a thouſand Drachms, or (as others re. 


port) put to Death. It was alſo unlawful for thoſe that were Initia. 


ted, to fit upon the Covering of a Well, or to eat Beans, Mullets, or 


Weazles. If any Woman rode in a Chariot to Eleaſis, ſhe was by an} 
Edict of Lycurgus oblig'd to pay ſix thouſand Drachms. The Deſign of 
which Order was to prevent the Richer Women from diſtinguithing | 


themſelves from thoſe which were Poor. 


1. The firſt Day was call'd Awews, i. e. an Aſembly; becauſe, it 


may be, then the Worſhippers firſt mer together. 


2. The ſecond was nam'd Aa 5 Mus, 1. e. to the Sea, you that are 
Initiated ; becauſe (I ſuppoſe) they were commanded to purify them- 


ſelves by waſhing in the Sea. | 


3. Upon the third they offer'd Sacrifices, which conſiſted chiefly of 
an Axonian Mullet, in Greek TetyAn, and Barley out of Rharium, | 
Field of Eleuſis, in which that ſort of Corn was firſt ſown. Theſe Ob- 
Jations were call'd Ou, and accounted fo Sacred, that the Prieſts } 
themſelves were not (as was uſual in other Offerings) allow'd to par- 


take of them. 


4. Upon the fourth they made a folemn Proceſſion, wherein the ! 
Ka Ne my, or Holy Basket of Ceres, was ca:ry'd in a conſecrated Cart; 
Crowds of People ſhouting as they went along, Xetgs Anunree, ie. Hai! 
{0 Ceres, After theſe follow'd certain Women call d Kiszgogyr, who (as 
the Name implies) carry'd certain Baskets: In theſe. were contain'd } 
Seſamin, carded Wool, ſome Grains of Salt, a Serpent, Pomegranates, 


Reeds, Ivy boughs, a ſort of Cakes call'd gg, Poppys, ec. 
5. The fifth was call'd H 


ducted by the light of a Torch, kindled in the Flames of tna. 


. The fixth Day was call'd Iaxy & from Jacchus, the Son of Jupiter 
and Ceres, who accompanied the Goddeſs in her Search after Proſerpi- | 
na, with a Torch in his Hand; whence it is, that his Statue held a } 
Torch. This Statue was carry'd from the Cramicus to Fleuſer in a ſo- 
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$ CA vo Adm Moy nas eq, i. e. the Torch-day ; | 
becauſe the Night following it, the Men, and Women ran about with 
Torches in their Hands. It was alſo cuſtomary to dedicate Torches to | 
Ceres, and to contend who ſhould preſent the biggeſt ; which was done 
in memory of Ceres s Journey, wherein ſhe ſought Proſerpina,being con- 
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emn Proceſſion, call'd, after the Hero's Name, Iax x. The Statue 
ind the Perſons that accompanied it, had their Heads crown'd 
with Myrtle: "Theſe were nam'd Iaxy09w2), and all the way danc'd, 
nd ſung, and beat brazen Kettles, Ihe Way by which they iſſu'd 
gut of the City, was call'd Ie e 6g, i. e. the Sacred May: The Reſtin 
place Ice ovxn, from a Fig-rree, which grew there, and was (like al 
other things concern'd in this Solemnity) accounted Sacred. It was 
ſo cuſtomary to reſt upon a Bridge built over the River Cephaſſus, 
where they made themſelves merry by jeſting on thoſe that paſs'd by; 
whence -Jepuei,cor, being deriv'd from , i. e. 2 Bridge, is by Sui- 
{as expounded XAddQov, i. e. mocking, or jeering ; and Waquersry are by 
feſychius interpreted oxam uu, 1. e. Scoffers. Having pals'd this Bridge, 
they went to Eleyſis, the Way into which was call'd Mui £iovd ©), 
;, e. the Myſtical Entrance. 


# . 


7. Upon the ſeventh Day were Sports, in which the Victors were 
rewarded with a Meaſure of Barley, that Grain being firſt ſown in 
Fleuſts. . 

£ The eighth was call'd Emdzveloy nu , becauſe it once happen'd 
that Eſculapius, coming from Epidaurus to Athens, and deſiring to be 
Initiated, had the Leſſer Myſteries repeated: Whence it became cu- 
ſomary to celebrate them a ſecond time upon this Day, and admit to 
nitiation ſuch Perſons as had not before enjoy'd that Privilege. 

9. The ninth and laſt Day of the Feſtival was call'd Ilanwogay, i. e. 
lart hen Veſſels: becauſe it was uſual to fill two ſuch Veſſels with 
Wine, one of which being plac'd towards the Eaſt, and the other to- 
wards the Weſt, after the Iden of certain Myſtical Words, they 
vere both thrown down, and the Wine being ſpilt upon the Ground, 


was offer'd as a Libation. 
EAENO+SOPIA, 


An Athentun Feſtival a); ſo call'd from EA., i. e. Veſſels made of 
Bull-ruſhes, with Ears of Willow, in which certain Myſterious things 


vere carry d upon this Day. 
__ EAAQTIA, ; 


Two Feſtivals (4b), one of which was celebrated in Crete, in honour 
of Europa, Call'd EM, which was either a Phænician Name, or de- 
d d 9% LAN owTlw ao Tups, i.e. from Europas Raviſhment by 
jupiter in the form of a Bull. At this time Evropa's Bones were carry'd 
in Proceſſion, with a Myrtle Garland call'd EV, or EM, which 
was no leſs than twenty Cubits in Circumference. BO 

The other Feſtival was celebrated by the Corinthians with ſolemn 
Games, and Races, wherein young Men contended, running with light 
[ed Torches in their Hands. It was inſtituted in honour of Minerva, 
ſirnam'd EM) Wn 9% & Maggot avs, 1.6, from a certain Pond in i,-111.. 
Marathon, where one of her Statues was erected: Or, Sm qo eacy + 1. it 


= | l i 89 


(a) Pollux Onom. lib. X. cap. LIII. Heſychinus. (b) Hefychius, Etymologici : 1 
Auctor, At henæus Acrmeng. lib. XV. Pindari Scholiaftes Olympion Od XIII. +41. 
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iT 7 Tligaoy, i. e. becauſe by her affiſtance Belerophon caught Peg 

fu?, the Winged Horſe, and brought him under command, which ſon. 

take to be the firſt reaſon of the Celebration of this Feſtival.. Other Jn 

are of opinion, that this Name was given to the Goddeſs from ont 

Hellotis, a Corinthian Woman; the Story runs thus: The Dorians, being | 

 affiſted by the Poſterity of Hercules, made an Invaſion upon PeloponnM An 

| ſus, where they took, and burn'd Corinth; moſt of the Women to} 
| Care to ſecure themſelves by an early Flight, only ſome few, among 

whom were Hellotis, and Eurytione, betook themſelves to Miner va! 


Temple, hoping that the Sanctity of the Place would be a ſuffice} An 
pram: or them. No ſooner had this reach'd the Dorian, ears | 
ut they ſet Fire to the Temple, and all the reſt making a ſhift ro e] 
ſcape, Hellotis, and Eurytione periſh'd in the Flames. Upon this en AT 
ſu'd a dreadful Plague, which prov'd very fatal to the Doriaus; an or 47 
the Remedy preſcrib'd by the Goddeſs, was to appeaſe the Ghoſts off r 
the two deceas'd Siſters ; whereupon they inſtituted this Feſtival i 
a Memory of them, and ereted a Temple to Minerva, ſirnam'd, fro A} 
one of them, Hedotis. VVV be, 
= E APA, 
Games in Sicily, near the River Helorus (*). A 
5 E MI AOK IA, 
At Athens (t). 


. . 
EN HAITAE IE, | 
Or rather (according to Meurſius's Conje ture) Eruraiatis, was aFed 
ſtival in honour of Enyalius (), whom ſome will have to be the fame} 
with Mars; Others, only one of his Miniſters. 2 


EE IT H IA, 


Oblations or Prayers to any of the Gods ap © kd bchs, for proſpe4 1 
rous egreſs. Theſe were offer'd by Generals before they went out to the ory 
Wars, by Men who were going from Home, and ſuch as were about to fiftk 


make their Exit out of the World by Death (a). | J aps 
Jo Ceres nam d Ae (b), from d,, i. e. Grirf, in memory of 

her ſorrow, when ſhe had loſt her Daughter Proſerp;na, =_ 
8 EHI HMIA, inf 

| Private Feſtivals, and Times of rejoicing, when a Friend, or Re- Eg. 

lation had returned from a Journey (c). „ „ | I : 
__ ENIIAHMIA ATOAAQNOS, 

A Delphian Feſtival, in memory of a Journey of Apollo (d). = 

() Heſychius. (dem. (0 Idem. (a) Suidas, Etymologici Auctor. 000% G 


Pluturchus de Iſide & Ofiride. (e) Hi merius in Propempt. Flavian, (d) T — 
capi 1N Epiſtola ad Zachariam. | 3 —_ 
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E IIOPIEK ASIA, 
In honour of Apollo (e). 


LE. ENIKAEIAIA, 
An Athenian Feſtival, in honour of Ceres ( J). 


EITIKPHNAL 
Another of Ceres's Feſtivals, obſerv d by the Laconians (g). 


_ ENINIKIA, ENINIKIOS EOPTH, 


A Day of rejoycing after Victory. Emyixaz der, ſignifies to Sacrifice 
for a Victory obtain'd. EW 


ENI KA IA, 
A Rhodian Feſtival (5). 
8 E HI ZE EK HN A, 
A Spartan Feſtival (i). | 
ENISKIPA, ENISKIPOSIS, 


At Scira in Attica, in honour of Ceres and Proſerpina (H. 


EPOTIAIA, 


0. the Theſpians, in honour of Eewg, i. e. Cupid, the God of Love 
EPA TIA. 


This Feſtival ſeems to be the ſame with the former, for it was ob. 
ſerv'd by the Theſpians in honour of Cupid (m); being celebrated every 
fifth year with Sports, and Games, wherein Muſicians, and others 
contended. If any Quarrels had happen'd amongſt the People, it 
was uſual at this time to offer Sacrifices, and Prayers to the God 


that he would put an end to them. 
1 BPIATIA 


A Laconian Feſtival, in honour of Hercules (u); being (I ſuppoſe) 
inſtituted in memory of the Labours, for Labour is by the Greeks call'd 


z 


e EPK H NIA, 
I would rather call it Fexwpyre, for this Feſtival belong'd to Ce- 


— — 


(e) Heſychins. (f)Idem. (g) Idem. (% Idem. () Idem. (i) Srrabo 
_ Geogr. lib. IX. Stephanus V. Spe-. (1) Euſtathius ſab finem Iliad. G. 
| (») Plutarchus Erotic. Pau, anias Baenticis: ( n) Heſychius. i 
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res (a), whom we find ſirnam'd H:rcynna in Lycophron (b)); which Tj 
tle was given her from Hercynns, the Daughter of Trophonius, and Play 


fellow of Proſerpina (c). 
TY EPMAI A, 


A Feſtival obſerv'd in honour of Eg, i, e. Mercury, by the Phe A Sp 
atæ in Arcadia (), and the Cylleni ans in Elis (d). | CESS | 
Another we find obſerv'd by the Tawagreans in Bæot ia (e), where 
Mercury was call'd Kerogò O-, 1. e. the Ram-bearer,and repreſented with 
a Ram upon his Shoulder, becauſe he is ſaid in a time of Plague to 
have walk'd about the City in that Poſture, and cur'd the Sick; in who of 
memory of which AQtion, it was cuſtomary for one of the moſt beau - ¶ bad in 
tiful Youths in the City to walk round the City-Walls with a Lamb, This x 
or Ram upon his Shoulders. 5 
A Feſtival of the ſame Name was alſo obſerv'd in Crete, where it 
was uſual for the Servants to ſit down to the Table, whilſt their Ma. 
ſters ſtood by, and waited (g); which Cuſtom was alſo practis'd at 
the Roman Saturnalia. | „„ | 
Another of Mercury's Feſtiyals was obſerv'd by Boys in the Schools MW Ho! 
of Exerciſe at Athens (H); at which no adult Perſons were allow'd to 
be preſent, beſide the Gymnaſiarch; who, if convicted of having ad- 
mitted any, underweat the ſame puniſhment with thoſe that corrupt. 
ed free-born Youth : The occaſion of which Law ſeems to have been 
the foul and hot ro be nam'd Luſt, and Wantonneſs, which were pra. 
_ Ctiſed in former Times at this Solemnity. Es | 


Solemn Sacrifices to sta (:), call'd in Greek Esla, of which it was | 
unlawful to carry away, or communicate any part to any beſide the 
Worſhippers; whence E574 Wav, i. e. to ſacrifice to Veſta, is Proverbi- 
ally apply'd to ſuch as do any thing in private without Spectators (4); | 
or rather to covetous Miſers, that will not part with any thing they | 
are once pofleſs'd. of (!). | | 


ETMENIA EIA, or ZEMNQN EOPTH, 


To the Furies m, who were by the Athenians call'd Eeurai Srai, i. 
e. Venerable Goddeſſes; by the Sicyonians, and others, Ev wits, 1. e. 
 Fawourable; or Propitious ; out of an Opinion that their true Names 
were unlucky Omens. This Feſtival was obſerv'd once every Year with WM; e. 
Sacrifices, wherein pregnant Ews, Cakes. made. by the moſt Eminent | 
of the Young Men, and a Libation of Honey and Wine were offer'd | 
to the Goddeſſes, the Worſhippers being deck'd with Flowers. At 4- | 
 thens none had Admiſſion to theſe Solemnities but Free-born Deni- | 
Zons ; and of them, thoſe only that were of known Virtue and Inte- 
grity, for ſuch alone could be acceptable to theſe Deities, whoſe pe- 
culiar Office it was tg revenge and puniſh all ſorts of Wickedneſs. 


To C 


Homer, 


= | | — the 
( a) Idem, (%) caſandra V. 153. (e) Pauſanias Bæoticis. (a) Idem . MY ff 
cadicis. (e) Idem Eliacis. (F) Idem Beoticis. (g) Athenæus Act moe WM — 


XIV. (b) Aſchines in imarchum. (i) Heſpchiut. () Diggeni anus. (% 
Tarrhaus. (m) Philo, Pauſanias Bavticis, | 5  EYP1- 


w 


(4) Heſychius. 


Ch. 20. 


ETPTOIQNION, 
ETPTK AE IA, 
A Spartan Feſtival, mentioned in an old Inſcription. 


ETPYNOMEIA, 


To low (a). 


An Anniverſary Solemnity obſerv'd by the Phigaleans in Arcadia (6), 
who offer'd Sacrifices, both in Publick and Private, to Eurynome, who 
had in this place a Temple,which was never open'd but upon this Day. 
This Eurynome was (as ſome are of Opinion) the ſame with Diana; 


or (according to others) one of Oceanus's Daughters, mention'd in 


Homer, Where ſhe is ſaid to have aſſiſted in entertaining Vulcan. 
E & I II II O. 


Horſe- races in Laconia (c). 
= H 


HA AK ATA IA, 


A Laconian Feſtival, in honour of Helacatus (a), who was a Boy be- 
bov'd by Hercules. N 


HPATA, 


A Feſtival at Argos, in honour of Juno, who was the Protectreſs 
of that City, and call'd in Greek Hey. The ſame was kept by the Co- 
lonies from Argos, which inhabited tha Iſlands Ægina and Samos. 
There were two Proceſſions to the Goddeſs's Temple without the Ci- 
ty: One by the Men in Armour: Another, in which 7uno's Prieſteſs, 
who was always a Matron of the firſt Quality, was drawn in a Chariot 


by white Oxen: From her Prieſthood the Argians accounted their 


Years, as the Athenians did by the Government of their Archons. Be- 
ng arriv'd at the Temple, they offer'd an Hecaromb of Oxen, whence 
this Feſtival is nam'd EygrTiyCoe, that Sacrifice is alſo ſometimes 
all'd As eva" which Name may, perhaps, be derivd from a&;,@, 


i. e. a Bed, becauſe it was Juno's Care to preſide over Marriages, 


Births, &c. There were alſo certain Games, wherein the Victory 


conſiſted in pulling down a Shield, that was ſtrongly fix'd upon the 


Theater: The reward was a Crown of Myrtle, and a brazen Shield; 


whence the Game was ſometimes call d X4auaCr aywv, i. e. rhe Brazen = 


Content ion. See Exam old. | | 33 
Another Feſtival of this Name we find celebrated every fifth Vear in 
Elis, where ſixteen Matrons were appointed to weave a Garment for 
the Goddeſs. There were Games allo, which are ſaid to have been 
firſt inſtituted by Hippodamia, in honour of Juno, by whoſe Aſſiſtance 


tn, 


N „ 
—— 


(a) Heſychius, (b) Pauſanias Arcadicis. Le) Heſychius, e 
| 0 
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ſhe was marry'd to Pelops, The Preſidents were ſixteen Matrons, e. 
very one of which was attended by a Maid: The Contenders were 
Virgins, who being diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral Claſſes, according to 
their Ages, ran Races in their Order, beginning from the youngeſt 
The habit of all was the ſame; their Hair was diſhevell'd, their right 
Shoulders bare to their Breaſts, and their Coats reach'd no lower than 
their Knees, They had a ſecond Race in the Olympic Stadium, which 
was at that time ſhorten'd about a ſixth part. Such as obtain'd a Vit. 
ry, were rewarded with Crowns of Olive, and a ſhare of the Ox tht 
was offer'd in Sacrifice, and were permitted to dedicate their own 
Pictures to the Goddeſs. 5 1 
This Name was alſo given to a Solemn Day of Mourning at Corin:z 
for Medea's Children, who were buried in the Temple of Juno Acræa 
in that place, and as ſome ſay, ſlain by the Corinthians, who to re. 
move the Scandal of ſo barbarous a Murder from themſelves, are ſaid f 
to have given Euripides a large Sum to invent the Fable, wherein it is 
5 to Medea, which before that time no Man ever dream'd of 
a). | | | 3 
Another Feſtival of this Name was celebrated by the Pellenæans with 
Games, wherein the Victor was rewarded with a rich Garment, calld 
from the place's Name Ilerluny i. 1 


HPAK AE 1 A, 


I _ Wwn f 
An Athenian Feſtival, celebrated every fifth Year in honour of He- Wif the 
. le del 


The Thisbians alſo, and Thebans in Bæotia, obſerv'd a Solemn Feſti. Ml Vito! 
val in honour of Hercules, ſirnamed Mixa, becauſe ww? pan, i. e. Applet WM was c. 
were offer'd to him (c): The Original of which Cuſtom was thus: It W that, t 
being uſual in former Times to offer a Sheep at this Solemnity, it hap- tende: 
pen d once that the River Fſopus had ſo far overflow'd it's Banks, that MW ſacke 
it could not be forded, whereby the coming of the Victim was hin- Hof th. 
dred: The word An is ambiguous in Greek, ſignifying ſometimes a A 
Sheep, ſometimes an Apple; which ſome of the Boys being aware of, MW in th: 
for want of other Employment, perform'd the holy Rites in Sport, ¶ ceſſiv 
offering, inſtead of the Ram, an Apple, which they ſupported with ¶ quen 
four Sticks, in imitation of Feet, placing two more upon the Top of Ml Vicit 
it, to branch out like Horns: Hercules was mightily taken with the 
Jeſt, and the Cuſtom was continu'd from that time to my Author's | 
Age, who flouriſh'd under Commodus the Roman Emperor. 3 
At Sicyon Hercules was honour'd with a Feſtival, which laſted two 
Days, the former of which was call'd Oyowars, the latter He. 
At Lindus there was a Solemnity in honour of Hercules, at which 
nothing was heard, but Execrations, and IIl- boding Words; inſomuch 
that if any Perſon happen'd to let fall a Lucky Speech, he was thought 


to have profan'd the holy Rites; the Original of which Cuſtom is ac- 
counted for by Lactantius. | 333 
There was another Feſtival of Hercules at Coos, wherein the Prieſt } 


| officiated with a Mitre on his Head, and in Woman's Apparel. 


(a Lycophronis Scholiaſtes, ( b) Pollux lib, VIII. cap. IX; (0h I dem. lib. I. 1 
cap. I- | —— " HP 0O- 3 
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HPOEZEANOETA, 


A Peloponneſian Feſtival, wherein the Women met together, and 
atter'd Flowers ), as the Name imports, being deriv'd from ap, 
le. the Spring, and dy, i. e. a Flower. 


HPO xX IA, 
A Feſtival mentioned by Heſychius. 
HF ain 

A Feſtival celebrated every ninth Year, by the Delp hian:, in ho- 


nour of ſome Heroine, as may be learn'd from the Name. We are 
told by Plutarch (a), that there were in it a great many Myſterious 


Rites, wherein was a Repreſentation of ſomething like Semele's Re- 


ſurrection. | 
AT H&G AIZ TE IA, 


An Athenian Feſtival in honour of H@a5osy 1. e. Vulcan. At this 


Time there was a Race with Torches, call'd Aq Aaumdty Cy, in the | 


geademy; the manner of which was thus (5) : The Antagoniſts were 
three Young Men, one of which being appointed by Lots to take his 
turn firſt, took a lighted Torch in his Hand, and began his Courſe ; 


if the Torch was extinguiſh'd before he got to his Journey's end, 
he deliver d it to the ſecond, and he in like manner to the third: The 


Victory was his, that carry'd the Torch lighted to the Racgs end, who 
was call'd AzumdugdeGr, or mveang% er : but if none could perform 
that, the Victory was not adjudg'd to any of them. If any of the Con- 
tenders, for fear of extinguiſhing the Torch by too violent a Motion, 
ſacken'd his Courſe, the Spectators us'd to ſtrike him with the Palms 
of their Hands; for which reaſon thoſe Blows were call'd Ilanyat 


N? at, broad Stripes; as allo Kepguziza, becauſe they were inflicted 


in the Ceramicus (c), of which the Academy was a part. To the ſuc- 


ceſſive Delivering of the Torches from one to another, there are fre- 


quent Alluſions in Authors, who uſually compare it to the Turns and 
Viciſſitudes of Human Affairs, and the various Changes and Succeſſi- 


ons, that happen in the World; of which I will only mention one 


Inſtance out of Lucretius (a); . 


Inque brevi ſpatio mut antur ſecla animantum, 
Et quaſi Curſores vital Lampada tradunt. 


So things by turns increaſe, by turns decay, 
Like Racers, bear the Lamp of Lite, and live: 

And their Race done, their Lamps to others give. 
| | „Mr. Creech; } 


* 


(*) Heſychius. (a) Quæſt. Gree. (6) Pauſanias, Perſii vetus Scholiaſtes, 


H:ſychins. (e) Ariſtophancs, ejuſque Scholiaſtes in Ranis. (d) Lib. II. 5 
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| others, | 
| ® other t 
S AAT E IA, gas uſu 


A Sacrifice offer'd by the Husbandmen after Harveſt , 4a. 
1p v, i. e. in Gratitude to the Gods, by whoſe Bleſſing they eq. 
joy'd the Fruits of the Ground. The whole Feſtival was call'd Axg,, 
of which in another place; as alſo Zuyrowurnert, Sn f ovyzowd)i; o 
x2emn, i. e. from the Gathering of Fruits, Some will have it to be ob. 
ſerv'd in honour of Ceres, and Bacchus (a), they being the two Dei. 
ties, who had a peculiar Care of the Fruits of the Earth. But Euſta« 
thius (6) telleth us, that there was alſo a Solemn Proceſſion at this 
Time in honour of Neptune; and addeth farther, that all the Gods had 
a ſhare in the Offerings at this Feſtival ; as appears alſo from Homer's 
own Words, who tells us, that Diana's Anger againſt Oeneus was caus4! 
by his negte& of Sacrificing to her at this Feſtival, wherein all the! 
reſt of the Gods had been feaſted by him; 


Kai 99 mia xg.udy No. e- Aprews d 
Kwan un 5T ol um YaruMe, Yelp i, 
Oi pb, d , . Nen uy) E g, 
Oin i 8x A ppeEE Aids xον N 


Diana, much incens'd, that Oeneus had 
To all the other Gods Oblations made, | 
And not to Her his grateful Firſt-fruits paid, 

Sent down «his Evil to revenge his Crime. | 


Hence comes ©%vaC- dg, ſometimes call'd Oden O- (c), which 
was the firſt Bread made of the New Corn. Some there are, that will 
have 3&vaa to be a general Name for all the Feſtivals, wherein they 
carry'd 765 IMs, i. e. green Boughs. 


O APTHA IA, 


An Athenian Feſtival, in honour of the Sun, and his Attendants the 
Hours; or, as others think, of Delian Apollo, and Diana. It was cele- 
| brated upon the, ſixth, and ſeventh Days of Thargelion ; and receiv'd 
its Name from dagynaa, which is a General Word for all the Fruits if 
the Earth; becauſe one of the chief Ceremonies was the carrying about 
their Firſt-fruits in Pots called Sygynacs, which Name was alſo apply'd 
to the Bieenara, which were carry'd about the City at this Time, and 
ſhall be deſcrib'd in the Feſtival, call'd IIa. The chief Solemnity 
was upon the latter Day, the former being wholly taken up in making 
Preparations for it; at which time it was cuſtomary to luſtrate the 
City, which was done by two Perſons, call'd by the general Name of 
 ®4waot, which is apply d to all that purify'd Cities; or the more pe- 


— 1 


lib III. 


(a) Menander Rhetor. cap. ai Avia. (b) Hiad. I. (c) Atheneus , 
A. d en - culia: 
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* 


quliar one of ZUubaxyer: They were both Men; or, according to 
others, a Man and Woman; one of which repreſented the Male, the 
other the Female Sex, and offer'd a Sacrifice for each of them : Ir 


gas uſual for the Man to carry about his Neck Figs, call'd Ie, of 


; blackiſh Colour; and the Woman, white. The ordinary Rites in 
qurifying Cities are thus deſcrib'd by John Tzetzes (a); | 


O FPapunits, 79 DD, Yi Y WW T9 mA 
A v xgTinats mn Iwulwid. 
; HiTyy Aotwds, ei Ng, irs H £1.46 0 ano 
Tay meyTvy dpoppeTrey, ie Ws as ia, 
Els navupeey X) papmardv mAtug Þ voutongs 
Elig 7070p 0 T DeyT Peg, cyowres T Wo, 
Tuggy Te h Th Reel, N wala, Y i, 
Eras; Y PamIuy Tis HEAVY cis T0 Tore | 
Txi Mg, Ouigs r V El Tt) 9 & - 9% &4Yeluyy 
T. O- we M oy Eunois Tg αννν,LiuZ⸗s, 


Kal F avodby es & Nu Ypparyoy eig 4 luus, 
Els uglJupuoy F mois, ws iplw, 7 vos dns. 


Thus was in Ancient Times Luſtration made: 
When any City groan'd beneath the Weight 
Of Famine, Plague, or worſe Calamity, 
Forthwith a grateful Victim is prepar'd, 

Which at the holy Altar when they've. plac'd, 
They caſt upon the Pile, Cheeſe, Cakes and Figs ; 
Then ſtriking ſeven times its Privities 
With Sea-leeks, and Wild Figs, and other Fruits, 
Rude Nature's product without help of Art, 
Burn it with Wood cut from unplanted Trees, 
Then tow'rds the Wind the ſportive Aſhes caſt 
Upon the Sea: Thus they the dreadful Ills, 

With which the City Iabour'd, drive away. 8 

| 82 H. H. 


Poetical Fictions tell us, that the $ypyuars; was ſo call'd fiom one 
pharmacus, that ſtole ſome of the conſecrated Veſſels of Apollo, and be- 
ng apprehended in the Fact by Achile,'s Souldiers, ſuffer d Death; of 
which Crime and Puniſhment, the Athenians had always a Repreſen- 
tation at this Feſtival. The Þapunres was call'd Kegdhormwe, from a fort 
of Figs,call'd zegJu,and us'd in Luſtrations; whence alio x 2415 your 
Was a Tune upon the Flute, which was play'd as he went to perform 
bis Office. Ir was farther cuſtomary for a Choir of Singing-men to 
contend for Victory, and the Conqueror to dedicate a iripus in the 
theum, a Temple of Apollo, built by Piſſſtratus. At this Feſtival the 
Athenians enroll'd their adopted Sons in the Publick Regiſter, as they 
did their Natural at Abaturia. During the Solemnity, it was un- 
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lawful to give, or receive Pledges, and the Offenders in this kin 


were arraign'd at an Aſſembly, held in Bacchus Theater. ; 
The Milefians had a Feſtival of the ſame Name, which they ce lebt 


h. 20 


ted with many Expreſſions of Mirth and Jollity, feaſting and ente A Feſt 
taining one another. Je Lewa 
| ſe of La 

OEOTAMIA, mus, | 


is, It 


T. e. The Marriage of the Gods. It was a Sicilian Feſtival, in honouffl; Milef 


of Proſerpina (a); and ſeems to have been inſtituted in memory of he 


Marriage with Pluto ; the chief part of the Solemnity being nothin 1 
elſe, but an imitation of the Nuptial Rites. ſoceſſic 
= id call 
OFEOINIA, Fame) 

See Atvuoide 1 [the D 

5 ©EOZENIA, oxy 


. | | MES | Jing, 
A Feſtival common to all the Gods (), and celebrated in man 
Cities of Greece, but eſpecially at Athens. 1 
The Pellenæans inſtituted Solemn Games, call'd by this Name, | 
honour of Apollo Osog O-, i. e. the God of Hoſpitality, according tt 
Pauſanias (c); or, as the Scholiaſt upon Pindar reports (a), of 4pul 
and Mercury: The Victors, according to Pauſaniac, were rewarded 
_ with a piece of Plate; according to the foremention'd Scholiaſt, witl 
a Garment call'd XA. N „ 
The ſame Scholiaſt (e) reports, that the Dioſcuri inſtituted a Feſtin 
of this Name, in memory of an honour the Gods did them, by coming 
to one of their Entertainments. | EL PAs 
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a) 


e EOYAN EIA, or ©EO#ANIA, 
I. e. The Appearance of Cod. It was a Feſtival obſerv'd by the Dal 


: rang Y, upon the Day, whereon Apollo firſt manifeſted himſelf tc 


OEPAINATIAIA, 
A Laconian Feſtival © 5 : : 
VPP : 
A Publick Feſtival, Mart, and Aſſembly of the Etolians, held at 
Town in that Country, call'd Thermi (+). N | 


A Feſtival mention'd by Heſychias. 


” * 


(a) Pollux lib. I. cap. I. (b) Heſychius. (e) Achaicis. (d) Olympion. Xl 
10 V. III. (f) Herodotus lib, I. Suidas. (g) Heſychius. (%] Polybiu 
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OE= MOSOPIA, 


A Feſtival in honour of Ceres, ſirnam'd ®:opuogless, i. e. Legifera ( 
e Law-giver ; becauſe ſhe was the firſt that taught Mankind 
e of Laws. The firſt Inſtitution of it is by ſome attributed to 29 
mus, by others to Orpheus, and by others to the Daughters of 71.;+ 
1. It was celebrated in many of the Grecian Cities; by the Spa 
d Milefians, amongſt whom the Solemnity laſted three Da; 
e Drymeans in Phocis, the Thebans in Bæotia, the Megarians : By 1119 
xcuſians, where towards the end of the Solemnity, they carry'd in 
ſoceſſion the Secrets of a Woman, compos'd of Seſamin and Honey, 
d call'd in Sicily wuWoer: By the Eretrians in Eubæa, where it was 
ſtomary on this occaſion to roſt their Meat by the Heat of the Sun: 
the Delians, who us'd to bake Loaves of a large ſize, call'd Azaiyau, 
nich they uſher'd in with great Solemnity, the Bearers of them 
Jing, | | | 


Axa, v tumor Tea wv. 


ence the Feſtival is ſometimes call'd Ms3aadema- 

But the Athenians obſerv'd this Feſtival with greateſt Shew of De- 
tion: The Worſhippers were Free-born Women, (it being unlawful 
r any of Servile Condition to be preſent) whoſe Husbands were 
ont to defray the Charges of the Solemnity ; and were oblig'd to do 
if their Wives Portion amounted to three Talents. Theſe Women 164 
ere aſſiſted by a Prieſt, call'd = 7zgayog%egs, becauſe his Head was WML A 
orn'd with a Crown, whilſt he executed his Office: as alſo by certain 0 
irgins, who were ſtrictly confin'd and kept under ſevere Diſcipline, e 
ing maintain'd at the Publick Charge, in a place call d ©:owgpogeaey» N 
he Women were clad in White Apparel, to intimate their ſpotleſs 0 
nocence, and were obliged to the ſtricteſt Chaſtity for five or three 3:1 105 
ys before, and during the whole time of the Solemnity, which | 
ited four Days : for which end they. us'd to ſtrew upon their Beds 
ich Herbs, as were thought to deſtroy all Appetite to Venereal Plea- 
res: ſuch were Agnus caſtus, Flea-bane, and (which were made ule 
f by the Mileſian Women) Vine. branches, &c. It was held unlaw- 
| to eat the Kernels of Pomegranates, or to adorn themſelves with 
lands ; every thing being carry'd on with the greateſt appearance 
f Seriouſneſs and Gravity, and nothing tolerated, that bore the leaſt 
ew of Wantonneſs, and Immodeſty, or even of Mirth and Jollity, 
ie cuſtom of jeſting upon one another excepted, which was con- 
antly done in memory of Jambe, that by a taunting Jeſt extorted a 
mile from Ceres, when ſhe was in a penſive and melancholy Humour. 
bree Days, at leaſt, were ſpent in making Preparations for the Feſti- 


il: Upon the eleventh of Pyanepſion, the Women carrying Books up- 000 9 
atheir Heads, wherein the Laws were contain'd, in memory of Ceres's Wu 
Invention, went to Eleuſis, where the Solemnity was kept; whence \4:). BY 
mis Day was call'd Apos, i. e. the Aſcent. Upon the fourteenth the e ih 
feſtival began, and laſted till the ſeventeenth: Upon the ſixteenth 190ml 1 
a) Virgilius Æneid. IV. TE. | e 

* ——— they © 1 1 
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they kept a Faſt, fitting upon the Ground, in token of Humiliatio 
whence the Day was call'd Nyc, 1. e. a Faſt. It was uſual art t 
Solemnity to pray to Ceres, Proſerpina, Pluto, and Calligenia: tu 
Calligenia ſome will have to have been Ceres's Nurſe, others her Prie( 
eſs, others her Waiting maid ; and ſome there are who make her rom Ape 
ſame with Ceres ; but theſe ſeem to be OY refuted by the Tf 
ny of Ariſtophanes, who mentions her as diſtin& from that Go 

els (a); rs. | 53 


| Eee mary ©£0 woedeyty, 
I ee % Th Köpy, 


T; IIA, Y Ti KA,. ported, 


| hich St 

To the two Legi//ators make your Prayers, ieſts 9 

To Ceres, and to Goddeſs Proſerpine ; 5 ID whi 

| To Plutus too, and Calligenia. 7 an 
;plea 


mpan) 
l ſeen 
ere fou 


And this Cuſtom was omitted by the Ererrians alone of all the 6 
cians. There was likewiſe a Myſterious Sacrifice, call'd Atwyua, ( 
Andi ſua, Sn 7 dow neler 765 avd ens, 1. e. becauſe all Men wel 
excluded, and baniſh'd from it; or, Yn Ts di@flvar 765 mAtuirs. i. 
becauſe in a dangerous War, the Women's Prayers were ſo prevalenf 


with the Gods, that their Enemies were defeated, and put 10 fight ln hon 

far as Chalcis; whence it is ſometimes call'd XaaudNxdy Swyua | hei 

was another Sacrifice, call'd Zyw/a, i.e. a Mulct, which was offef d 

an Expiation of any Irregularities which happen'd during the Solem 
nity. At the beginning of this Feſtival, all Priſoners committed ol Fs 


Goal for ſmaller Faults, that is, ſuch as did make them incapable @ 
communicating in the Sacrifices, and other Parts of Divine Worthi 
were releas'd (5). 5 a 


o H x EIA, 


An Athenian Feſtival, in memory of Theſeus: It was celebrated upoſ 

the eighth Day of every Month, becauſe he was the reputed Son e 
Neptune, to whom thoſe Days were held Sacred; or becauſe in his fir 
Journey from Trazen, he arriv'd at Athens upon the eighth of Had 
tombæon; or in memory of his ſafe return from Crete (c), which hag 
pen'd upon the eighth of Pyanep/ion, for which reaſon the Feſtival wa 
obſerv'd with greater Solemnity upon that Day, than at other Lime 
Some allo there are, that will have it to have been firſt inſtituted | 
memory of Theſens's uniting the Athenians into one Body, who beto 
lay diſpers'd in little Hamlets up and down in Attica. It was celeb. 
ted with Sports and Games, with Mirth and Banquets, and ſuch 4 
were poor, and unable to contribute to them, were entertain'd up0 
free coſt at the Publick Tables, as we learn from Ariſtophanes (d). I h 
Sacrifices were call'd Oy/$Na from 07% O, i. e. the Eighth, as bein 
offer'd upon the eighth Day of the Month (e). 
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(a) Theſmophor. (b) Sopater De diviſione quæſtionis. (c) Plutarch 
Heſycl 


Theſeo, Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes Pluto. (d) Pluto. (e, Heſychins. 
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9 PI a, 


A Feſtival in honour of Apollo (a). The Name ſeems to be deriv'd 
m Apodo s three Nurſes, who were call'd Thrie. 


— 


2 v — — "IS & 5 


O TIA, 


A Feſtival in honour of Bacchus (b), obſerv'd by the Eleant, in a 
ice diſtant about eight Sradia from Elu, where it was confidently 
ported, that the God himſelf was preſent in Perſon; the Ground of 
hich Story was this: There was a certain Chapel, into which the 
neſts convey d three empty Veſſels, in preſence of the whole Aſſem- 
„ which conſiſted as well of Foreigners, as Natives; this done, 
ey retir'd, and the Doors being ſhut, themſelves, and as many others 
;pleas'd, ſeal'd them with their own Signets: On the Morrow the 
impany return'd, and after every Man had look'd upon his own Seal, 


xd ſeen that it was unbroken, the Doors being open'd, the Veſſels 
ce found full of Wine. 7 „„ 
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e A A A, 

I honour of Venus (c). To. 
e©TNNAIA, 

A "OT fo calbd from G, i. e. a Tunny, which Fiſhermen 

rd to Neptune after a plentiful Draught (a). e 


5 
IEPO RK TAM O =, 


[.e. the Sacred Marriage. It was a Feſtival in honour of Jupite- 


id Juno (e), being (I ſuppoſe) a Commemoration of the Marriage of 
ole two Deities. 85 


lea MAIL A, 


A Feſtival, wherein Muſicians contended: It was celebrated in ho- 
ur of Jupiter (, ſirnam'd ISW-α n, from It home, a City in Theſſaly, 
Meſſene, where that God is ſaid to have been nurs'd by the two 


jmphs Ir home, and Neda; who gave Names, the former to a Town, 
latter to a River, N | 


IN AX IA. 


One of Leucot hen's Feſtivals in Crete, being deriv'd from Imachus, ac- 
ding to Heſychius ; or rather from Ino, who is the ſame with Leu- 


— 


—_ 


6— —„— 


(a) Idem. (5) Pauſanias Eliac C'. (c) Heſychius. (d) At henæus lib. VII. 
Heſyebius. (f) Stephanus Byzantinus, Pauſanias Meſſenicit. : 
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cothea, and à x &, i. e. Grief; being, perhaps, a Commemoration 
Inos Misfortunes. | 


INTNIA, 


A Feſtival in Lemnos. 


IN a A. 


Feſtivals in memory of Ino, one of which was celebrated every Ye 
with Sports, and Sacrifices at Corinth, being inſtituted by King $f 
phus (a). : | | | | 


An Anniverſary Sacrifice was offer'd to Ino by the M garians, wheſ My 
ſhe was firſt call'd Leucot hea, being caſt upon that Coaſt by the Way t bn! 
and interr'd by Cleſo, and Tauropolis (b). ui, 

Ino had another Feſtival in Laconia, where there was a Pond conſſi of yu! 
crated to her: Into this it was uſual, at this Solemnity, to caſt CakWif can b. 
of Flower, which if they ſunk, were Preſages of Proſperity ; but W ber o 
they ſtay'd upon the ſurface of the Water,were Ill boding Omens ( Voi 

| EET; — | „ | = itiate! 
IOBAKXETA, or 
| | | | 5 thus: 

In honour of Bacchus ſirnam'd Jobacchus, from the Exclamatioſi¶ branc 
us'd in ſome of his Feſtivals, where they cry'd Ls Baxge, & c. S plac' 

Aropyor.. | wed $ Init1: 
| IO NAI A, 3 LE, 1 
A Theban Feſtival, the very ſame with Hegxaaz (4), It was inſtitute | 
in honour of Hercules, and his Companion Jolas, who aſſiſted him S0 
gainſt Hydra. Ir laſted ſeveral Days, on the firſt of which were of 
ter'd ſolemn Sacrifices ; On the next day Horſe- races, and the Exerci'a 
of the 7eyTzJaG+> were perform'd : The following Day was ſet apar 
for Wreſtling. The Victors were crown'd with Garlands of Myrtlg I. 
which were us'd at Funeral Solemnities, of which ſort this Feſtival nen 
was one. They were alſo ſometimes rewarded with Tripods of Bralg d tf 
The place of theſe Exerciſes was call'd loade@y from Jolaus. In tif Al 
ſame place ſtood the Sepulchre of Amphitryon, and the Cenoraphium, d deen 
honourary Monument of laws, who was bury'd in Sardinia : Botl Wifi 
theſe at this Solemnity were beſtrew'd with Garlands and Flowers ( 5 
i : fg 
A Solemnity obſerv'd by ſeveral Cities, in honour of % (f), wha with 
3s ſaid by ſome, to have been the firſt, that raught Men the uſe ol 
Corn; in memory of which Benefit, it was cuſtomary, at ſome placeg 
for the Worſhippers at this Feſtival, to carry Veſſels full of Whear A 
and Barley. „„ . . = 
e | Os = (/ 
(a) Tzetzes in Lycopbronem. (b) Pauſanias Atticis. (c) Pauſani as Lac Bib! 
vita. (d) Pindari Schaliaftes Olymp. VII. (e) Pindari Scholiaſtes in In 1 
| u 
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Iz XENIA, 
= Anniverſary Sports, celebrated at Olympia, in memory of 7ſch: nu, 
che Grand-ſon of Mercury, and Hierea ; who, in a Time of Famine, 


devoted himſelf to be a Sacrifice for his Country, and was honour'd 
© vith a Monument near the Olympian Stadium (a). 


K 
KABEIPIA, 


Myſterious Obſervances at Thebes, and Lemnos ; but more eſpecially 
at Imbrus, and Samothrace, which Iflands were conſecrated to the Ca- 
liri, whom ſome will have to be Phanician Deities ; others, the Sons 
of Vulcan; others are of a different Opinion from both; for nothing 
can be certainly determin'd concerning the Original, Names, or Num- 
ber of them: Such as defire farther Satisfaction, may conſult Cælius 
Rhodiginus, Lilius Gyraldus, and other Mythologiſts, All that were In- 
itiated into theſe Myſteries, were thought effectually ſecur'd from 
Storms at Sea, and all other Dangers (6). The chief Ceremony was 
thus: The Perſon that offer'd himſelf, being crown'd with Olive- 
branches, and girded about his Loyns with a Purple Ribband, was 
plac'd upon a Throne, around which the Prieſts and Perſons before 
Initiated, danc'd and ſported : This was call'd $e3rwns, or $egriowos, 
i. e. Enthronization (c). 


k AAA OIAIA, 
Solemn Sports, celebrated by the Laconians, in honour of Diana (a). 
KAAAISTEIA, 


I. e. Beauty's Rewards. It was a Lesbian Feſtival, wherein the Wo- 
men preſented themſelves in Juno's Temple, and the Prize was afſign'd 
to the Faireſt (e). | N 8 | 

Another of theſe Contentions there was at the Feſtival of Ceres E- 
leuſinia amongſt the Parrhaſians, firſt inſtituted by Cypſelus, whole 
Wife Herodice was honour'd with the firſt Prize (f). | 

Another of the ſame Nature we find amongſt the Eleans (g), where 
the moſt beautiful Man was preſented with a ee Suit of Ar- 
mour, which he conſecrated to Minerva, to whoſe Temple he walk d 
in Proceſſion, being accompanied with his Friends, who adorn'd him 

with Ribbands, and crown'd him with a Garland of Myrtle. 


KAAATNTHPIA, 
An Athenian Feſtival (b). 


6 


0 * 


(4) Iſacius Teetzes in Lycophronis Caſſandr. v. 42. (b) Diodorus Siculus 
Bibl. lib. V. (c) Plato Euthydemo, Heſychius. (d) Homeri Scholiaſtes Ili- 
ad. t. (e) Atheneus &4rvong, lib, XII. (J) Idem. ibid. (8) Etymolog. 


AuQor, 
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K APN EIA, 


A Feſtival obſerv'd in moſt of the Cities of Greece; but eſpecial! 
at Sparta, where it was fiſt inſtituted about the Time of the XXVII. 
O/y»,piad, in honour, not of Jupiter, as ſome are of Opinion, but of 
Apollo, ſii nam'd Carneus, either from one Carneus a Trojan (a); or 
fiom a Beautiful Youth, cal''d Carnus, who was the Son of Jupiter 
and Europa (b), and belov'd by Apollo (c) : Or from Carnus an Acarna- 
nian, Who was inſtructed by this God in the Art of Divination, but 
ate: wards murder'd by the Dorian,; This Fatt Apello reveng'd upon 
them by a dreidfu] Plague; ro avert which, they inſtituted this Fe. 
ftival, as Pai ſanias reports; Or m r jk. 1. e. from the Cornel. 
tre., by trauſpoſiuig the Letter g, as the ſame Author intimates; For 
tis :eported by ſome, that this Feſtival was inſtituted by the Grecians, 
who had incurr'd Apollo's Diſpleaſure by cutting down a number of 
Cornel-rices in a Grove conſecrated to him upon Mount Ida, which | 

they us'd in building the Wooden-horſe: Or Yn F xegivev, i. e. from | AS 
accompliſhing the Requeſt of Menelaus (d), who, when he undertook | 
his Expedition againſt Troy, made a Vow to Apollo, wherein he pro- 
mis'd to pay him ſome ſignal Honour, if his Undertaking met with | 
Succeſs. This Feſtival laſted nine Days, beginning upon the thirteenth | 
of the Monih Carncur, which anſwer'd to the Athenian Metagitnion In |! 
(-): it was an Imitation of the Method of living, and Diſcipline usd Nec, 
in Camps; for nine tds, i. e. Tents, were erected, in every one 
of w hich nine Men of thiee different Tribes, three being choſen out 
of a Tribe, 1,v'd for the ſpace of nine Days, during which Time they | | 
were obedient to a publick Cyyer, and did nothing without expreſs Al 
Order from him (F). Heſych:ins tells us, that the Prieſt, whoſe Office ¶ educa 
it was to attend at this Solemnity, was nam d au, and adds in ano. WMll ther 8 
ther place, that out of every Tribe five other Miniſters were elected, 

and cajl'd Kere mu, and oblig'd to continue in their Function four 

Ver during which Time they remain'd Batchelours. At this Feſti- 


val the Muſical Numbers, call'd Kaprezs4 vous, were fung by Muſicians, A 
who contended for Victory. The firſt Prize was won by Terpander. wo 
| 05 l 8 N ans, 
KAYA. or KAPTATES:: c ol 
„ | 4 
 AfTeſtival in honour of Diana (g), ſirnam'd Caryatis, from Caryum Ari 
in Laconia, where this Solemniry was kept. It was uſual for Virgins been 


to m:ct at the Celebration, and joyn in a certain Lance, ſaid to be for + 
invented by Ceſtor and Pollux, which they call'd aupuangeav (b). In 


the Time of Xerxe5's Invaſion, when the Laconions durſt not ſhew their very 
Heads for frar of the Enemy, Jeſt the Goddeſs's Anger ſhould be in- Wa 

_ cu'r'd by the Intermiſſion of this Solemnity, the neighbouring Swains A 
aſſembled in the accuſtom'd place, and ſung Paſtorals, which were the 1 
call'd Byz0a:0 uot, from Ei-, i.e. a Neat-herd. Hence ſome are of whit 
Opinion, that Buco/icks came firſt to be in uſe. © © CE 
(a) Aleman. (b) Heſychius, (c) Theocriti Scholiaſtes. (d) Demetrius. (a 


(e) Plutarchus Nicia. (F) Atheneus lib. IV. Callimacki Hymn. in Apoll. 
Pindarus Pythion. (g) Pauſanias Laconicis. (H) Lucianus Tleet õ * 


0 
9 


* 
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KIS Z OTO M Ol, 
A Feſtival in honour of Hebe, the Goddeſs of Put h (a). 


KAAAETTHPIA, or BIZBAIA, 


This Feſtival is mention'd by H. ſyehius, and ſeems to have been ſo- 
ſemaiz d at the time, when Vines were prun'd; for xaadtuThewy, and 
gigen, ſignify Pruning hooks. | | 


KNAKAAHEIA, 
An Anniverſary Solemnity celebrated upon Mount Cnacalos, by the 
(aphyate, in honour of Diana, who had from that place the Sirname 
ot Cnacaleſſa (b). _ ; e 
KONNIAE IA, 


A Solemnity upon the Day before Theſew's Feſtival, in which a Ram 
was facrific'd to Connidas, Theſ.us's Tutor (c). 19 8 


K OP EIA, 1 5 


In honour of Proſerpina, nam'd Kopn (d), which in the Moloſſan Dia. 
lect, ſignifies a Beautiful Woman. TE 


KOPTBANTIKA, 


A Feſtival held at Cnoſſus in Crete, in memory of the Corybantes, who 
educated Jupiter, when he was conceal'd in that Ifland from his Fa- 
ther Saturn, who intended to devour him. LD e 


KOTTTTIA, or KO TTT TI X, 


A Nocturnal Feſtival in honour of Corys, or Cotytto, the Goddeſs of 
Wantonneſs (e): It was obſerv'd by the A4:h:nians, Corinthians, Chi- 
ms, Thracians, with others; and celebrated with ſuch Rites as were 
moſt acceptable to the Goddeſs, who was thought to be delighred 
with nothing ſo much, as Lewdneſs and Debauchery. Her Prieſts 
were call'd Ba574, which Name we find in Juvenal; It ſeems to have 
been deriv'd amo F 8d meav,, i. e. from Dying, or Painting themſelves ; 
I for they were wont to practice all ſorts of effeminate and meretri- 
cious Arts; whence Kd © Hamm, i. e. a Votary of Cotys, is Pro- 
rerbially apply'd to Mea that ſpend their Time in Dreſſing, and Per- 
fuming themſelves. _ 5 5 „ 

Another Feſtival of this Name (f) was celebrated in Sicily, where 
the Worſhippers carry'd Boughs hung about with Cakes, and Fruit, 
which it was lawful for any Perſon to pluck off; in mempry (as dy. 
(a) Pauſanias Corinthiacis. () Idem Arcadicis. (e) Plutarchus The o. 
04) Heſychius. (e) Syneſius in Encomio calvitu, Suidas, Juvenal is Satir. II. 


* 


aue 
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raldus was of Opinion) of Proſerping's Raviſhment, who is by ſomg erciſe 
thought to have been the ſame with Coryrro, . ciſes, 


k ON IA, 


An Athenian Feſtival in honour of Saturn, who is call'd in Greek 
KegrG (a). It was celebrated in the Month Hecatombæon, which wa 
formerly call'd Cronius. | | | 

Another of Saturn's Feſtivals was celebrated (4) upon the ſixteenth 


of Meragitnion at Rhodes; where they offer'd in Sacrifice a condemn' | An 
Criminal, | — 
KTB EPNH EIA, e's 

A Feſtival inſtituted by Theſeus, in memory of Nauſſt heus, and Pheax f 2 Hu 
who were his 0 en u, i. e. Pilots, in his Voyage to Crete (c). came 
5 . | | | neus, 

3 KYNO+SONTIS, who 

A Feſtival obſerv'd in Dog- days at Argos (d), and ſo call'd v 7 v4 on T 
ve; povey, i. e. from killing Dogs, becauſe it was uſual upon this Dy ar « 
to kill all the Dogs they mer with. = Wl hear 
A plac 

| „„ A 5 5 I tene 
AAKEAAIMONIQN EOPTAL | - 


Some Feſtivals there were at Lacedemon, the Names whereof are for. gin, 
gotten: One of theſe is mention'd by Plutarch in his Love-Stories, at the? 
which the Marry'd Women, Maidens, Children, and Servants, feaſt- . Ly 
ed all together promiſcoutly ; only the Ladies, whoſe Husbands were we! 
Magiſtrates, warch'd all Night in a large Room by themſelves, AJ the 
\nother we find in Athenæus (e), at which the Women took all the per 
Old Batchelours, and dragg'd them round an Altar, beating them all lea! 
the time with their Fiſts; to the end that if no other Motives would MW yet 
induce them to Marry, the Shame and Ignominy they were expos'd to lea! 
at theſe Times, might compel them to it. } 


AAMnTH PIA. 


; A Feſtival at Pelene (f) in Achaia, in honour of Bacchus firnam'd 1 

 &2pmme, from Aqpureay, i. e. to ſpine; for this Solemnity being in the dr 

Night, the Worſhippers went to Bacchus's Temple with lighted Torch- 11 | 

es in their Hands. It was cuſtomary at this time to place Veſſels full lo 

of Wiae in ſeveral Parts of every Street of the City, = 7 9 
1p A en EOPTH, , 

; Games at Lariſſa (g), wherein the Combatants perform'd their Ex- | ky 


( Ariftophanis Scholiaftes Nubibus, Heſychius. (b) Porphyrins apud 
lib. 111. (0 * oo ky KIll. (e) Plutarchus bi 0. 00 Atheneu! 2 
Ib. III. (e you. lib. XIII. P as Achaicis. lonii 
e eee, e 


erciſes 
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erciſes ſingly, before the IliymJaG-, or Combat conſiſting of fve Exer- 
ciſes, was invented. | 


AAPTESTA; 


A Feſtival of Bacchus, celebrated at Laryſium, a Mountain in Laconia, 
about the beginning of the Spring (“). 


A A PIA, 


An anniverſary Feſtival at Patræ in 4chaia, in honour of Diana (t) 
ſirnam'd Laphria, either do 7 Azqueov, i. e. from Spoils, which ſhe 
took from Wild Beaſts, becauſe ſhe was the Goddeſs of Hunting, and 
her Statue, which was compos'd of Gold and Ivory, repreſented her in 
a Hunting-poſture : Or, becauſe ſhe deſiſted from her Anger, and be- 
came every year £A4@eg7t&2 I. e. more favourable and propitious, to Oe- 
neus, King of the Calydonians: Or, from one Laphrius a Phocenſian, by 
whom her Statue was erected in Calydonia; for this Title was firſt given 
to Diana in Calydonia, and thence, together with her Statue, tranſlated 
to Patræ. The cuſtoms at this Feſtival are thus deſcrib'd by Pauſanias : 
At the approach of the Feſtival, they made an aſcent to the Altar, 
heaping up ſoft Earth in the manner of Stairs ; round the Altar they 
plac'd in order pieces of green Wood, every one of which was in 
length ſixteen Cubits ; upon it was laid the dryeſt Wood they could 
get. The Solemnity laſted two Days, on the former of which there 
was a ſolemn Proceſſion, follow'd by Diana's Prieſteſs, who was a Vir- 
gin, and rode in a Chariot drawn by Bucks. On the Day following, 
they aſſembled to offer Sacrifices, which conſiſted of Birds, Bears, Bucks, 
Lyons, Wolves, with all ſorts of Animals, and Garden-Fruits, which 
were caſt upon the Altar, in part by private Perſons, and partly at 
the publick Charge; then the fire being kindled, it ſometimes hap- 
pen'd, that the Wild Beaſts having their Fetters loos d by the Flames, 
leap'd off the Altar, which fell out when my Author was preſent ; 


yet neither then, nor at any time before did any Perſon receive the. 
leaſt harm thereby. | = 


AEONIAEIA, 


An anniverſary Day at Sparta (a), in memory of Leonidas King of 
that City, who with a ſmall Number of Men put a ſtop to the whole 
Army of Xerxes at Thermopyle, and maintaind the paſſage of thoſe 
Straights two whole Days together Upon this Day there was an Ora- 
tion pronounc'd on that Hero, and Sports, in which none were al- 
low'd to contend, but Free- born Spartans. 


AEONTIKA, 


Who was the Author, what the Occaſion of this Feſtival, is not 
known: Thus much however we find of it in Porphyry (); That all that 


— 


. 


(*) Pauſanias Laconicis. (4) Pauſanias Archaic. (a) Idem Laconicis. 
(5) De Antro Nympharum. 77770 
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were admitted to it, waſh'd their Hands with Honey, which was pou:'d 
upon them inſtead of Water; in token that they were pure from all 
things hurtful and malicious. 


AEPNA IA, 


A Feſtival at Lerna, inſtituted by PHammon (*) in honour of Bar. 
chus, Proſerpina and Ceres. In the pfumtive Times the Argives us d to | 
carry Fire to this Solemnity from a Tem/le pon Mount Crathis, den 
dicated to Diana, ſitnam'd (perhaps from 77g, i. e. fire, Tlvgayia. 


A H NA IA, 


A Feſtival of Bacchus (+) ſirnam'd Leneus from xyròs,, 1 e. a Mine- 
preſs. It was celebiated in the Moi: h Lnæon with icvetal Ceremonies |} 
uſual at other Feſtivals of this God but what more eſpecially recom- | 
mended it, was the Poetical Con zit ion, wherein Poets ſtrove for 
Victory, and tne Tragedies acted ac this Time. | 


Al9OBOAIA, 


I. e. Lapidation. This Feitival was celebrated by the Trezenians in | 
memory of Lamia and Auxeſia, who were two Virgins, that coming 
from Crete to Trax n in a Time of Tumult and Sedition, became a 


Sacrifice to the Fury of the People, by whom they were ſton'd to A 
Death (2) : * JF now 


A Feſtival in honour of Diana (b\, ſirnam'd Limnatis from Limne, a 
School of Exerciſe at Traz.n in which ſhe was worſhip'd ; or, ac- 
_ coiding to Artemidorus, from x ih, 1. e. Ponds, becauſe ſhe had the 
care of Fiſher-men, | 


PR GPL I 5s 

A Feſtival in memory of Liu, an old Poet, who had a Statue in 185 
Mount Helicon, to which x7' &7& xg aeg 7 ] oh Many wantun | ” 
Y.arly Parentations were made befire {hey ſacrificd to the Muſes (c. —— ph | 
AKAI A. , ad 

An Arcadian (a) Feſtival reſembling the Roman Lupercalia: It was Ml aq 
celebrated with Games, in which the Conqueror was rewarded with the 
2 Suit of Brazen Armour. An Human Sacrifice was offer'd at this Time. MI P 
It was firſt obſerv'd by Lycaon, in honour of Jupiter, firnam'd Lycans, “ 
either from Lycaon's sn Name, or the Arcadian Mountain Lyceus, 1“ 
which the A4rcadians pretend is the true Olympus, whence they call ir nit 


: | | | | | — ſin 
C) Pauſanias Corint hiac Arcad, Inſcriptio Vetus. (f) Ariſtephanis Schu- 


liaftes Equitibus, Diogenes Laertius Platone (a) ?auſanias Corint hi acis 5 
dem e { c) Pauſanias Bæoticis pag. 584. Edit. 440% (a) Plutar- - 
chus Ceſare, Pauſanias Arcadicis, Porphyrius Tleet Sms & . Hyginus | 4 
o 81 14 


ie 


w 
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ie ed wevply, 1. e. the Sacred Hill becauſe Jupiter was feign'd to have 
had his Education there; in memory of which there was an Altar, 
where a certain myſterious Worſhip was paid to that God, and a Plot 
of Ground conſecrated to him, upon which it was unlawful for any 
Perſon to ſet his Foot. | 


| A T K K 1 A. 


A Feſtival held at Argos to Apollo AUA O-. This Name, as alſo that 
other Auzoxmv©, was derivd from his delivering the Argives from 
Wolves (av x6) which waſted their Country. In memory of which Be- 
ne fit they dedicated a Temple to Apollo Lyceus, and call'd one of their 
publick Fora, d ag AU Ne, the Lycean Forum. Several other Reaſons 
are aſſign'd, why the farcmention'd Names were given to Apollo: As 
that he defended the Flock of Admetus King of Theſſaly from Wolves : 
or that he was born in Lycia, whence he is call'd Auxn Mis by Homer; 
to mention no more (a). 9 


AT TOT FET EIA. 


A Feſtival celebrated by the Spartans in memory of Lycurgus their 
Law-giver (), whom they honour'd with a Temple, and an anniver- 
ſary Sacrifice. | | 3 


A AN AP IA, 


A Samian Feſtival celebrated (c) with Sacrifices and Games in ho- 
nour of Lyſander, the Lacedemonian Admiral. It was anciently call'd 
Hegue, which Name was aboliſh'd by a Decree of the Samians. 


Pn M 
MAIMAKTHPIA, 


Solemn Sacriſices offer'd by the Arhenians in Mæmacterion, which 
was a Winter- month, to Jupiter MH ms, to induce lum to ſend mild 
and temperate Weather, becaule he was uſually taken for the Air, or 
Heavens, and therefore thought to preſide over the Seaſons There are 
various reaſons aſſign d for this Sirname, for uwugzrngs is by Har pocra- 
tion expounded evheriwwdng, x4 Thegkmnds, i e outragious, and furious; 
being deriv d from waywaxeay, Which is, according to Su, xaorroR 
* , i. e. to trouble, or raiſe Commotions. But H:ſychius athixeth 
a Quite different ſignification to it, fo: according to him, warns is 
the ſame with per i, i e. favourable and propitious; and herein 
Plutarch agrees with him who rells u5(:), © Thar twas his Opinion, 
* that by the Name of Mauarms, which was given by rhe Ahe,‘ 
* ro the King of the God:, was meant waraly@. Newher of theſe hge 
nifications are at all diſagreeable to rhe deügn of this Leſtival; for 
ſince it was to procure good Weather, it might either be inſticuted as 


8 


* 


— — — 


(a) Pindari Schol:aſtes in Pythion. Sophoclis uterq; Scholiaſt-s initio Ele- 
Bro. (&) Plutarch. L:cnrgo, Strabo ib, VIII. (c Plutarchus Lyſanaro, 
Heſychins, (a) Libro leet aogynoing. | 
3 — a means 
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a means to appeaſe the Deity, who was thought to cauſe Storms and 
intemperate Seaſons ; or to entreat the ſame Perſon, as being of a 
_ and gentle Diſpoſition, and willing to grant the requeſts of his 

otaries. : 


METAAAPTIA, 
See ©to wopoerte W 
8 MEN EAA E IA, 


A Feſtival in honour of Menelaus (a), at Therapnæ in Laconia, where | 
a Temple was conſecrated to him, in which he was worſhip'd, roge- | 
ther with Helena, not as an Hero, or inferiour Deity, but as one of | 


the ſupreme Gods. % 


MEZ OZTPOSONIAI HMEPAI, 


Certain Days upon which the Lesbians offer d publick Sacrifices (5) | 


METATEITNIA, 


Neighbourhood to another. 
8 MIATIAAE IA, 


Sacrifices, with Horſe. races, and other Games celebrated by the 1 


Cherſoneſians in memory of Miltiades, the Athenian General (a). 


 MINYTEIA, 


A Feſtival celebrated by the Orchomenians (e, who were call'd Minyz, } 
and the River, upon which the City was founded, Minya, from Miny- 3 
as, King of that Place, in memory of whom this ſolemnity ſeems to 


have been inſtituted. 


MITTAHNAIQN EOPTH, 


A Feſtival celebrated by all the Inhabitants of Mirylene, in a place f 
without the City, in honour of Apollo Mæ Meg (V, which ſirname we N 


find mention d alſo in Heſychius. 


MOTNTXIA, 


An anniverſary Solemnity at Athens (g) upon the ſixteenth of Muny- | 
chion, in honour of Diana ſirnam'd Munychia from King Munychus, the | 


— 


(a) Iſocrates in Helene Encomio, Pauſanias Laconicis. (Y) Heſychius. (e) 
Plutarchus de Exilio. Harpocration, Sui dar. (d) Herodotus lib. VI. (e) Pin- 
aari Scholiaſtes Iſt hm. Od. I. (f) Thucydides initio lib. III. (g) Plutarch. de | 


Gloria Athenienſ. Harpocrat ion, Etymologici AuQor,Suidas,Euſtathius II. b. 


W 


A Feſtival in the Month Met agitnion (c), in honour of Apollo Meme | 

&TYC>, being celebrated by the Inhabitants of Melite, that left their } 
abitations, and ſettled among the Diomeans in Attica; whence theſe } 
Names ſeem to have been deriv'd, for they import a removal from one 


Son 
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fon of Pentaclew ; or from a part of the Piræeus, call'd Munychia,where 


this Goddeſs had a Temple, to which the Arhenians allow'd the Pri ; 


ſilege of being a Sanctuary to ſuch as fled. to it for refuge. At this 
zolemnity they offer'd certain Cakes call'd 4yp:99y]:zc, which name is 
leriv'd N 9% 4u010aav, 1. e. from ſhining on every fd, either becauſe 
lighted Torches hung round them, when they were carry'd into the 
Temple ; or becauſe they were-offer'd at Full Moon, that being the 
Time of this Feſtival : for it was inſtituted in honour of Diana, who 
was reputed to be the ſame with the Moon, becauſe it was Full Moon, 
when Themiſtocles overthrew the P:rſian Fleet at Salamis. 
UT HELI. SY 

Feſtivals (*) in honour of the Muſes at ſeveral places of Greece, eſpes 
cally amongſt the Theſpians, where Solemn Games were celebrated 
gs RIS Sc digs tenants aid © yaw 

The Macedonians had alſo a Feſtival in honour of Jupiter and the 
Muſes, which being firſt inſtituted by King Archelaut, was celebrated 


vich Stage-Plays, and Games, and laſted nine Days, according to,the 


Number of the Muſes. a” 
| MT=14, | | 

A Feſtival (+) in honour of Ceres, ſirnam'd Myſia, from Myſus an Ar- 
fan, who dedicated a Temple to her in a place about X. Sradia diſtant 
from Pellene in Achaia ; or according to Phurnitus, from gun, I. e. 
to cloy, to ſatisfy, or to be well fed, becauſe Ceres was the ft that 
taught Men how to uſe Corn. This Feſtival continu'd ſeven Days, 
upon the third of which all the Men and Dogs being {ſhut out of the 


Temple, the Women, together with the Bitches, remain'd within, and 


having that Night perform'd the accuſtom'd Rites, on the Day follow- 
ing return'd to the Men, with whom they paſt away their time in 
jeſting, and laughing at one another. 9 


| Ma AE IA, 
An n (a) Feſtival, ſo nam'd from ι-, i. e. a fght; being 
Yinſticuted in memory of a Battle, wherein Lycurgus flew Ereuthalion. | 
| N 
N EK T Ez IA, . 
In memory of deceaf d Perſons. Of this, and the following Solem- 


nities I ſhall give a more full account, when I come to treat of the 
Honours paid to the Dead. = | 


NEMESEIA, or NEME SIA, : 
A Solemnity in memory of deceas'd Perſons,ſo call'd from the God- 


# 


4 — 


2 
11— 


(*) Pollux ib. I. cap. I. Æſchines in Timarchum, Pauſanias Bat icts, Dio- 
dorus Sic. lib. XVII. Plutarchus Erotico. (t) Pauſanias fine Achaicorum. 
(a) Apollonii Rhodii Scholiaſtes lib. I. v. 164. 3 
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deſs Nemeſis, who was thought to defend the Relicks and Memories o 


the Dead from Injuries. Hence in Sophocles (), when Ciytæmneſtr 
inſults over the Aſhes of her Son Oreſtes, Electra thus invokes N. 


meſes : 3 
Ft Axue, Nici, 7% d agnos. 
l gfe NE OIN IA, | 
A Feſtival celebrated to Bacchus (c), when the new Wine was firf 
taſted, as the Name ſignifies. 
NEOnTOAEMETA, 


A Feſtival celebrated by the Delphians (d) with much Pomp an 
Splendour, in memory of Neoptolemus, the Son of Achilles, who wa 
lain in an Attempt to ſack Apollo s Temple, which he undertock i 
revenge of his Father's Death, to which that God was acceſſory. 


NHAHIAIA, 


A Mileſtan Feſtival (e) in honour of Diana, ſirnam'd Neleis, from 
Neleus, an inhabitant of M:ilerus (V. om 


NIKH HEN MAPAOSa NI, 


An anniverſary Solemnity obſerv'd by the 4thenians upon the ſixth 
of Boedromion, in memory of that famous Victory, which Miltiadt 
obtain d againſt the Perſians at Marathon (g). 


NIKHTHPIA A@HNAS, 


An. e Solemnity in memory of Minerva s Victory over Ne- 
prune, when they contended which of them ſhould have the honour 
of giving a Name to the City afterwards call'd Athen, (h). : 


NOTMHNIA, or NEOMHNIA, 


A Feſtival obſerv'd at the beginning of every Lunar Month (i), which 
was (as the Name imports) upon the New Moon, in honour of all the 
Gods, but eſpecially Apollo, who was call'd Nhl: becauſe the Sun 
is the firſt Author of all light, and whatever diſtinction of Times and 
Seaſons may be taken from other Planets, yet they are all owing to 
him, as the Original and Fountain of all thoſe borrow d Rays, which} 
the reſt have only by participation from him. To obſerve this Feſtivals 
was call'd vsiluig4ey, certain Cakes offer'd therein yerulwior, and the 
 Worſhippers vswy. i254. It was obſerv'd with Games, and Publick En- 


— 


(% Electræ verſ. 793. Conf. ibi Triclinius, item Demoſthenes Orat. adv. 
diam pag. 6 (e) Heſychius (d) Heliodorus Æ- 
zopic. initio lib. III. (e) Plurarchus de Virtut. Mulierum H Lycophron} 
Caſſandra. g Plutarchus de Gloria A. henienſſum (h) Proclus in Timæum 
Comment I. (i Homer. Schol/ aſtes Od i Euftathius Od d. & . Demoſt he- 
net in Ariſtogit. Theophraſtus Ethic Chara&, Etymologici Autor, H ſychius, 
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ttainments, which were made by the richer ſort, to whoſe Tables 
he Poor flock'd in great Numbers. The z4thentans at theſe times of- 
rd ſolemn Prayers, and Sacrifices for the Proſperity of their Com- 
yon-wealth the enſuing Month, in Erechthers's Temple in the Cittadel, 
rhich was kept by a Dragon, to which they gave (as was uſual alſo in 
nis Cave) a Honey-cake call'd in, . Neither were the 
ods only worſhipp'd at this Solemnity, but alſo the Demi-God; and 
Heroes: Plutarch C) relates, that the Greeks on their New \oons firſt 
xorſhipp'd (Oess) the Gods, afterwards (Hyway x Seimoray) the Heroes 
nd Demons. Theſe Sacrifices, becauſe they were offer'd very Month, 
ere Call'd £uulwsz izeg, or 6hwine, and thole that perform'd them 
mules, as allo dagtwores. | = OO | 


It] 


z ANOIKA, 


A Macedonian Feſtival (), ſo.call'd becauſe it was obſerv'd in tke 
Month Xanthus, which, as Suidas tells us, was the ſame with April. At 
his Time the Army was purify'd by a folemn Luſtration, the manner 
f which was thus: They divided a Bitch into two halves, one of 
rhich, together with the Entrails, was plac'd upon the Right hand, 
he other upon the Left; between theſe the Army march'd in this 
order: After the Arms of the Macedonian Kings, came the firſt part 
f the Army, conſiſting (I ſuppoſe) of Horſe ; theſe were follow'd 
by the King, and his Children, after whom went the Life-Guards ; 
hen follow'd the reſt of the Army: This done, the Army was divi- 
(ed into two parts, one of which being ſet in array againſt the other, 
hen follow'd a ſhort Encounter in imitation of a Fight. . 


E TNOIE IA, or METOIKIA, 


An anniverſary day obſerv'd by the At henians (a) te Minerva, upon 
the ſixteenth of Hecatombæon, in memory that by the perſuaſion. of 
lbeſeus they left their Country-ſeats in which they lay diſpers'd here 
ind there in Attica, and united together in one Body. 1 


OTXHETHIA, „ 
A Beotian Feſtival (5) in honour of Neptune, ſirnam'd Oncheſtius from 
One heſtus, a Town in Beotia, © 


3 oOo ATM IIA. 
A Feſtival celebrated in honour of Olympian Jupiter, by the At heni- 


ms, Smyrneans, Macedonians, but eſpecially by the Eleans, of whole 
volemnity I ſhall give an account afterwards. | 


15 * 


— 


(*) Grec. Queſt. (+) Heſychins, Livius XL. Curtius lib. X. (a) Thucy- 
dides lib. II. Plutarchus Theſzo. () Pauſanias Bæoticis. 
> „„ O MO- 


(6 


C6; 
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1s OMOADILA, 

A Theban Feſtival in honour of Jupiter Homoloius, or Ceres Homoloia 
(), who were ſo call'd from Homole in Bæotia, or the Propheteſs x. 
_ or from 6WwaGr, which in the Zolian dialect ſignifies peace. 
able. | | | 
o EXO YO PIA, or N ZX0®0PIA, 


An Athenian Feſtival, ſo call'd amo 54 e¹̈⁰ð D αͤi. e. from carry. 
ing Boughs hung with Grapes, which were term'd 2 (5). The In. 
ſticution, and manner of it are deſcrib'd at large by Plutarch in the 
Life of Theſeus : His Words run thus : * Theſeus at his return from Cre; 
** forgot to hang out the white Sail, which ſhould have been the to. 
ken of their Safety to Ægeus, who knowing nothing of their Suc. 
ceſs, for grief threw himſelf headlong from a Rock, and periſh'd in 
'©the Sea. Bur Theſeus being arriv'd at the Port Phalerus, paid there 
che Sacrifices which he had vow'd to the Gods at his ſetting out to 
Sea, and ſent a Herald to the City to carry the news of his ſafe re. 
turn. At his entrance into the City, the Herald found the People for 
*4 the moſt part full of grief for the Loſs of their King; others, as may 
be well believ'd, as full of joy for the Meſſage that he brought, and 
'* wholly bent to make much of him, and crown him with Garlands for 
ſo acceptable News; theſe indeed he accepted of, but hung them 
„upon his Herald's Staff, and thus returning to the Sea-fide before 
© Theſeus had finiſh'd his Libation to the Gods, ſtay'd without for fear 
of diſturbing the Holy Rites ; but as ſoon as the Sacrifice was ended, 
he entred and related the whole Story of the King's Death ; upon 
the hearing of which, with great Lamentations, and a confus'd tu- 
mult of grief, they ran with all haſte to the City: Whence, they 


cc 


* ſay, it comes that at this Feaſt Oſchophoria, not the Herald, but 
his Staff is crown'd; and that the People then preſent ſtill break | 
© out at the Sacrifice into this Shout, x, Is, iz, of which confus'd | 
_ * ſounds the firſt was wont to be us d by Men in haſte, or at a Tri- 
_ © umph; the others are proper to Men in any trouble, or conſterna- 
_ * tion.” It is probable that theſe are the 394pceryg wan, which are 


mention'd by Proclus (c ). 


A little after my Author proceeds thus: The Feſtival call'd 0/cho- | 
* phoria, which to this Day the Athenians celebrate, was then firſt in- 
* ſtituted by Theſeus ; for he took not with him the full number of 
_ © Virgins, which were choſen by Lots to be carried away, but ſelected 
_ © two Youths, with whom he had an intimate Familiarity, of fair and | 
* Womaniſh Faces, but of Manly and Couragious Spirits, and having 
by frequent Bathings, and avoiding the heat and ſcorching of the 


dun, with a conſtant uſe of all the Ointments, Waſhes, and Dreſles, 


that ſerve to adorn the Head, ſmooth the Skin, or improve the 


* Complexion, chang'd them, in a manner, from what they were be- 


0 4 — 


2 (a) Theocriti Scholiaſtes Idyll. VIII. (% Harpocration, Heſhchius. 0 
Chreſtomathia. Fl Ds | 


a : | # 
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fore; and having taught them further to counterfeit the very 
Voice, Geſture, and Gate of Virgins, ſo that there could nor be the 
« leaſt difference perceiv'd; he, undiſcover'd by any, put them into 
the number of the Athenian Maids deſign'd for Crete. At his return, 
He and theſe two Youths led up a ſolemn Proceſſion with Boughs 
« and Vine-branches in their hands, in the ſame habit that is now 
« worn at the celebration of the Oſchophoria : Theſe Branches they car- 
« ry d in honour of Bacchus and Ariadne, in memory of the Fable re- 
lated of them; or rather, becauſe: they happen'd to return in Au- 
tumn, the time of gathering Grapes. The Women call'd Aermvogdegr, 
1 1. e. Supper-Carryers, were taken into theſe Ceremonies, and aſſiſt at 
the Sacrifice, in remembrance and imitation of the Mothers of the 
« young Men and Virgins, upon whom the Lot fell; for thus buſily 
« did they run about, bringing Banquets and Refreſhments to their 
« Children: And becauſe the good Women then told their Sons and 
« Daughters a great many fine Tales and Stories, to comfort and en- 
«courage them under the Danger they were going upon, it has there- 
« fore Fan continu'd a Cuſtom, that at this Feſtival old Tales and Fa- 
© bles ſhould be the chief Diſcourſe. For all theſe particularities we 
« are beholden to the hiſtory of Demon. Beſides the Rites already de- 
ſcrib'd out of Plutarch, there was always a Race at this Feſtival (a); 
the contenders were Young Men elected out of every Tribe, whoſe 
Parents were both living; they ran from Bacchus's Temple, to that of 
Minerva Sciras in the Phalerian Haven; the place where the Race end- 
ed, was call'd Ngepdeoy, from the 9gqyau, Boughs, which the Runners 
carried in their Hands, and depoſited there. The Conqueror's Reward 
was a Cup call'd Heut, or Ilgymtray, i. e. Five-fold, becauſe it con- 
tain'd a mixture of five things, viz. Wine, Honey, Cheeſe, Meal, and 
a little Oy). 8 1 


1 
IIATKAAAIA, 
A Feſtival ſo calld v ay rr xad der, i. e. from all ſorts of Bong he: 
It was celebrated by the Rhodians, when they prun d their Vines (6). 
nAMBOIQTIA, 


A Feſtival celebrated (as the Name imports) by all the Bavtians (c), 
who aſſembl'd near Coronea, at the Temple of Minerva, ſirnam'd Iconia, 
from Jronius, the Son of Amphictyon. 


NANA®HNAIA, 
An Athenian Feſtival in. honour of Minerva, the ProteQreſs of A- 
thens. It was firſt inſtituted by Erichthonins, or Orpheus, and call'd 


Abl, but afterwards renew'd and amplify d by Theſeus, when he 
had united into one City the whole Athenian Nation, and call'd Ilaya- 


9 


—_— 


(a) Pauſanias Atticis, Atheneus lib. XI. Heſychius, Nicandri Schol. Alexi- 
pharmacis. ( Reſychius. (c) Strabo lib. IX. Pauſanias Bavticis 
r EAT nt Ec” valid. 
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dare. Some are of Opinion, that it was much what the ſame with 
the Roman Quinquatria, whence it is uſual to call it by that Name in 
Latin, Art the firſt it continued only one Day, but afterwards way 
prolong'd ſeveral Days, and celebrated with greater Preparations, and 
Magnificence than was uſual in the Primitive Times. 

There were two Solemnities of this Name, one of which was call'd 
M+3aaa IId Sivan, i. e. the Great Panathenea, which was celebrated 
once in five Years, beginning upon the XXIId of Hecatombæon. The 

other was call'd Mixe8 Ilayaflwatd, i. e. the Leſſer Panathenea, and way 
kept every third Year ; or rather, as ſome think, every Year, begin. 
ning upon the XXIſt, or XXth of Thargelion. In the latter of theſe, 
there were three Games, manag'd by ren Preſidents, elected out of all the L 
the ten Tribes of Abens, who continu'd in Office four Years. On the 0 
firſt Day at Even, there was a Race with Torches, wherein firſt Foot- lect n 
men, and afterwards Horſe- men contended : The ſame Cuſtom was 
like wiſe obſeiv d in the Greater Feſtival. The ſecond Contention befor 
Was evayJpiag ayuv, 1. e. a Gymnical Exerciſe, ſo call'd becauſe the 
Combatants therein gave a proof of their Strength, or Manhood. The 
place of theſe Games was near the River, and call'd from this Fe. befor 
ſtival Tava9lvaindy:'The Stadium being decay'd by Time, was rebuilt 
of white Hentelick Marble by Herodes, a Native of Athens, with ſuch WW v7.1; 
Splendour and Magnificence, that the moſt ſtately Theaters could not 
compare with it. The Jaſt was a Muſical Contention, firſt inſtituted 
by Pericles: In the Songs us'd at this Time, they rehears'd the gene. 
rous Undertakings of Harmodius, and Ariſtogiton, who oppos'd the Ty- 
ranny of Piſiſlratus's Sons; as of Thraſybulus alſo, who deliver'd the | 
Athenians from the Thirty Tyrants, impos'd on them by the: Lacedæmo- 
mans. The firlt that obtain'd the Victory by playing upon the Harp, 
was Phrynis a Mitylenean : Other Muſical Inſtruments were alſo made 
uſe of, eſpecially Flures, on which they play'd in Conſort: There was 
alſo a Dance perform'd by a Circular Chorus, of which hereafter : And 
the Poets contended in four Plays, the laſt whereof was a Satyr, and 
altogether were nam'd from their number 7z]egaoya. Beſide theſe, 
there was a Contention at Sunium, in imitation of a Sea- fight: The 
Conqueror in any of theſe Games was rewarded with a Veſſel of Oyl, 
which he was permitted to diſpoſe of, how, and where he pleas'd, 
whereas it was unlawful for any other to tranſport that Commodity: 
Parther he receiv'd a Crown of choſe Olives, which grew in the Aca- 
demy, and were ſacred to Minerva, and call'd Hei, from woggs, 1 e. 
Death, in remembrance of the Misfortune of Halirrothius, the Son of 
Neptune, Who, in a' rage at his Father's Defeat by Minerva, in their 
Contention about the Name of Athens, offering to cut down the Olive- 
tree, by the Production of which Minerva obtain'd the Victory, miſs'd 
His Aim, and gave himſelf a fatal Blow: Others derive the Name from 
Weegs, i. e. a pt, becauſe, according to ſome, theſe:Olives were given 
by Contribution, all Ferſons that poſſeſs'd Olive-trees being oblig'd to 
contribute their Proportions towards the Celebration of this Feſtival. 
Beſide theſe, there, was a certain Dance call'd Pyrrhichia, perform'd by 
young Boys in Armour, in imitation of Minerva, who, in Triumph 
over the Vanquiſh'd Sons of 7i:an, danc'd in that manner. It oy = — 
| 9 | 4 uſual 
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uſual alſo, when Athens was brought under the Dominion of the Ro- 
mans, for Gladiators to contend after the Roman faſhion, No Man 
was permitted to be preſent at any of theſe Games in dy'd Garments, 
and the Puniſhment of ſuch Offenders was left to the Diſcretion of 
the Ape drs, or Preſident of the Games. Laſtly, they offer'd a Sum- 
ptuous Sacrifice, towards which every one of the Athenian Burroughs 
contributed an Ox; and of the Fleſh that remain'd, a publick Enter- 
tainment was made for the whole Aſſembly. Ws 
In the Greater Feſtival moſt of the ſame Rites and Ceremonies were 
practis d, but were (I ſuppoſe) perform'd with greater Splendour 
and-Magnificence, and the Addition of ſome others, not obſerv'd in 
the Leſſer, as particularly the Proceſſion, in which Minerva's Sacred 
mD, or Garment, was carry'd: This π— W was woven by a ſe— 
ſect number of Virgins, call'd Eg3e 51724, from Eg, i e. Work; theſe 
were ſuperintended by two of the Ap, (of whom I have ſpoken 
before) and enter'd upon their Employment at the Feſtival xXaxxda, 
which was upon the thirtieth Day of Pyan pſon: It was of a white co- 
Jour, without Sleeves, and embroider'd with Gold: Upon it were 
deſcrib'd the Atchievements of Minerva, eſpecially thoſe againſt the 
Giants ; Jupiter alſo, and the Heroes, with all ſuch as were famous for 
Valiant and Noble Exploits, had their Effigies in it; whence Men of 
true Courage and Bravery are ſaid to be 4101 777, 1. e. worthy to be 
pourtray'd in Minerwa's Sacred Garment, as in Ariſtophanes (a). 


FuAoynom ud mTzeas nw), Gm 
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We will our Fathers treat with high Eſteem, 
Whoſe brave Exploits are worthy A4rica, 
Fit to be pourtray'd in Mincrva s Velt. 


With this 777\@- they made a ſolemn Proceſſion, the Ceremonies of 
which were thus: In the Ceramicus without the City, there was an 
Engine built in the form of a Ship, on purpoſe for this Solemnity ; 
upon this the mn - was hung in the manner of a Sail, and the 
whole was convey'd, not by Beaſts, as fome have imagin'd, but by 
Subterraneous Machines, to the Temple of Ceres Elex/inia, and from 
thence to the Cittadel, where the 7\@- was put upon Minerva 's 
Statue, which ſeems to have been laid upon a Bed ſtraw'd with, or ra- 
ther compos'd of Flowers, and call'd 7\2xig. This Proceſſion was made 
by Perſons of all Ages, Sexes, and Qualities; It was led up by Old 
Men, together (as ſome ſay) with Old Women, carrying Olive-branch- | 
es in their Hands; whence they are call'd $&ogoe94 i. e. Bearers of 
Green-boughs: After theſe came the Men of full Age with Shields 

and Spears, being attended by the M4701, or Sojourners, Who carry'd 
little Boats as a token of their being Foreigners, and Were upon that 
account call'd & »401P0094, i. e. Bogt-bearers ; Then follow d the Women, 
attended by the Sojourners Wives, who were nam'd TA from 
tearing Water-pots : Theſe were follow'd by young Men ſinging Hymns 
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traordinary Courage and Reſolution. 
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to the Goddeſs; they were crown'd with Millet: Next to theſe came 
ſele& Virgins of the firſt Quality, call'd Kaynpogge, i. e. Barket-bearer;, 
becauſe they carry'd certain Baskets, which contain'd ſome neceſfariesl A 
for the Celebration of the holy Rites, which (as alſo other Utenſils re. King 
quir'd at the Solemnity ) were in the cuſtody of one, who, becauſe he 


was Chief manager of the publick Pomps, Proceſſions, or Embaſſies to 


the Gods, was call'd Agyg9«og@r,and were diſtribured by him as occa. , Pi 
ſion requir'd; theſe Virgins were attended by the Sojourners Daugh. ] inte: 
ters, who carry'd Umbrella's, and little Seats, whence they were calld 
Agent best, i. e. Seat carriers; Laſtly, it is probable that the Boys bore 

up the Rear, they walk'd in a ſort of Coats worn at Proceſſions, and A 
call'd ITayduwxet. The Neceſſaries for this, as for all other Proceſſi. bly 
ons, were prepar'd in a publick Hall erected for that uſe between the 
Piræan Gate, and Ceres's Temple; and the management and care 0 

the whole Buſineſs belong'd to the Nowogvazig, which name denotes. 
Officers appointed to ſee that the Laws, ancient Rites, and Cuſtoms be P 
obſery'd. It was farther uſual at this Solemnity to make a Goal-delive.M plc 


ry, to preſent golden Crowns to ſuch as had done any remarkable Ser. it v 


vice for the Common-wealth, and to appoint Men to ſing ſome of H. 2! 


mers Poems, which Cuſtom was firſt introduc'd by Hipparchus, the Son War 


ot Piſiſtratus. Laſtly, in the Sacrifices at this, and other Quinquennial in t 
Solemnities, it was cuſtomary to pray for the proſperity of the ?/::2.M bel 
ans, on the account of the ſignal Service they had done the Athenian: 
at the Battle of Marathon, wherein they behav'd themſelves with ex. 


nANAKEIA, 
In Honour of Panace (a). 
_NANAHMON, 


The ſame with the Aftuate, and X46 (6), and ſo call'd from the! 
great concoutſe of People, that us'd to meer at the Solemnity. 


: L In 
Þ NASAL, pe 
An Athenian Feſtival (c), ſo call d from Pandion, by whom it was 10 
firſt inſtituted; or becauſe it was celebrated in honour of Jupiter, who in 
does qu m'ym Sieve, i. e, move and turn all things which way hey 0 
pleaſeth. Others are of Opinion, that it belong'd to the Moon, and of 
receiv'd it's Name, becauſe ſhe does miyrr7y thya, i. e. move inceſſantly; , 
for that the Mon appears both in the Night, and Day; whereas the Su} f 5 
ſhews himſelf by Day only, and was . to reſt all Night. It P 
Was celebrated after the Azoyvare, or Feſtival of Bacchus, becauſe that] 
God is ſometimes put for the Sun, or Apollo, and was by ſome reputed FI — 
to be the Brother, by others the Son of the Moow. 
— e e | | oh re ES C: 
”m — Orr OY eee We Tl tr re ner pt.” T 
 (#) Theodoretus VII. Therap, (b] Suidat. (c) Erymologici Auctor. \ 
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| 
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» 


LAN APO EZ O x, 


An Athenian (*) Feſtival in memory of Pandroſus, the Daughter of 
King Cecrops. 1 — | 
II AN AT. A TA, 


Publick rejoycings (a), when the Seaſon through it's coldneſs and 
intemperance forc'd the Mariners to ſtay at Home. - 


AN E AA HN IA, 


A publick Feſtival celebrated (as the Name imports) by an Aſſem- 
bly of People from ad parts of Gre: ce (b). | ” 


nANIQNIA, 


A Feſtival celebrated (as the Name ſignifies) by a concourſe of peo- 
ple from al the Cities of 7onia (c). The Place, or Temple, in which 
it was kept, was call'd Tlayi@vioy. It was inſtituted in honour of Y. 
prune, ſirnam'd Heliconius from Helice, a City of Achaia, which after- 
wards periſh'd by an Earth-quake. One thing there was remarkable 
in this Feſtival, viz. Thar, if the Bull offer'd in Sacrifice happen'd to 
bellow, it was accounted an Omen of Divine Favour, becauſe that 
ſound was thought to be acceptable to N prune: To this Homer is 
thought to allude in theſe Verſes (d), 


Ayu 0 die, Y Neve, ws ore mayo 
Hevjuy νͤw Eamwnyoy dps avdarrt. | 


Dying he roar'd, as when a Bull is drawn 
About the King of ſacred Helice. 


IAN OZ EOPTYH, 


An anniverſary Solemnity (e) in honour of Pan at Athens, where 
he had a Temple near the Acropolis, the Dedication of which, and the 
Inſtitution of this Feſtival were upon this account: When Parius the 
Perſian invaded Attica, one Phidippides was diſpatch'd on an Em- 
baſſy to the Spartans, to deſire their Aſſiſtance; and as he was in his 
Journey, about Mount Part heuius near Tegea, Pan met him, and call- 
ing him by his Name, bid him to ask the Athenians, What was the rea- 


ſon, why they had no regard of him, who was their Friend, and had 
often been ſerviceable to them, and ſhould continue ſo to be? Phidip- 
pides at his return to Athens, related this Viſion, which obtain'd ſo 
great credit with the At heniaus, that they made a Decree that Divine 


Honours ſhould be paid to that God alſo. 


— 
* 


(*) Atheuagoras in Apologia, Heſychins. (a) Aneas Tacticus Pol 
cap. XVII. Proclus in Heſtod. Bey. G. (b) Euſtat hius Iliad. G“. (c) Herodo- 
eus lib, I. Serabo lib. V. Euſtathius Iliad. . (d) M. XX. (e) Herodotus lib. 
VI. cap. II. 


iorcet. 


E e 4 . Pan 
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Ch. 20. 
Pan had likewiſe a Feſtival in Arcadia (a), the Country he was be. 
liev'd moſt to frequent, and delight in, at which they us'd to beat his 
Statue with Tu,. 1. e Sea-onyons: The ſame was done, when they 
miſs'd of their Prey in Hunting, in anger (as ſhould ſeem) at the God 
whom they reputed to be Preſident of that Sport; to which cuſtom 
Theocritus ſeems to allude in theſe Verſes, i 
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Kai li TT gas) a Tay giat, wh wv N mids 
Af eiue! o%i0-cumy "ad Tevegs Te Y dus 
Tai x wagiodney ore via 1) magein. 


Kind Pan, if you propitious to my Prayer 
Grant theſe my Wiſhes, you no more ſhall fear 
The & vw; Ulage of Arcadian Boys, 


When diſappointed of their lovely Prize. H. H. 


Farther, it was cuſtomary to offer a ſcanty Sacrifice, the Reliques of 
which were not ſufhcient to entertain thoſe that were preſent ; be. | 
cauſe perhaps, they thought the God had fruſtrated their hopes of | 
Prey in Hunting; on rhe contrary, when they had good Succeſs, 


they were more liberal in paying Honours to him. 
N AN OY IA. 

Ste IV IVI. 7 | | . 
E 


A Commemoraticn-day in honour of an ancient Hero, whoſe Name 


Vas Paralus (b). | | 
f HAT X NEIL A; 


A Feſtival, in which were ſolemn Games, wherein free- born Spar- 
_ tan; only contended: Alſo an Oration in praiſe of Pauſanias, the Spar- 
tan General, under whole Conduct the Grecians overcame Mardonius in 


the famous Battle at Platææ (c). 


n EAO EIA, 


A Feſtival held by the Eleans to Pelops, whom that Nation honour'd 
more than any other Hero. It was kept in imitation of Hercules, who 
lacriftic'd to Helps in a Trench, as was uſually done to the Mares and | 
Infernal Gods, We are inform'd by Pauſanias (d), that the Magiſtrates | 


of the Eleaus ſacrific'd every Year a Ram in the ſame manner; and 
that the Prieſt had no ſhare in the Victim, nor any of the Eleans, or 
other Worſhippers, were permitted to eat any part of it ; whoever ad- 
ventur d to tranſgreſs this Rule was excluded from Jupiter's Temple; 
Only the Neck was allotted to one of Jupiter's Officers, who was call'd 


2 


8 


(a) Theocriti Scholiaſtes Idyll VII. (6) Euſtathius Odyſſ d', (e) Pauſanias 
Laconicis (d) Eliac. lib. 1. pag. 457. Edit. Lipſ. 3 10. Edit. Hawy, 


* 


SA 
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td; from his Office, which was to provide the cuſtomary od for 

W $acrifices, it being held unlawful in that Country to employ any 

W other Tree, beſide the (An) White Poplar, to that uſe. 
nEAQPIA, 

A Theſſalian Feſtival, not unlike the Roman Saturnalia. It is thus de- 


crib'd by At henæus (“): Baton, the Sinopenſian Rhetorician, in his 
* deſcription of Theſſaly and Hæmonia, declares that the Saturnalia are 


la Grecian Feſtival, and call'd by the Theſſalians Peloria ; his Words 
are theſe: *f On a time when x F Pelaſgians were offering publick 
W* Sacrifices, one Pelorus came in, and told one of them, That the 
Mountains of Tempe in Hemonia were torn aſunder by an Earth-quake, 
Hand the Lake, which had before cover'd the adjacent Valley, ma- 
© king its Way thro' the Breach, and falling into the Stream of Pene- 


, had left behind a vaſt, but moſt pleaſant and delightful Plain 


The Pelaſgian hugg'd Pelorus for his News, and invited him to an 
Entertainment, where he was treated with all ſorts of Dainties : 


The reſt of the Pelaſgians alſo brought the beſt Proviſions they had, 


and preſented them to him; and his Landlord, with others of the 
beſt Quality, waited on him by turns: In memory of this, when 
the Pel/aſgians had ſeated themſelves in the new diſcover'd Country, 
they inſtituted a Feſtival, wherein they offer d Sacrifices to Ju- 
* piter, ſirnam'd Pelor, and made ſumpruous Entertainments, where- 


to they invited not only all the foreigners amongſt them, but Pri- 


ſoners alſo, whom they releas'd from Bonds and Confinement, and 
Slaves, all whom they permitted to fit down, and waited upon 
4 them : This Feſtival is to this Day obſerv'd with great Solemnity 
by the Theſſalians, and call d IzAweid. _ | Þ | 


nEPINETEIA, 
A Macedonian Solemnity (a), 
nEPISAAATIA, 
The ſame with 227215 being deriv'd from 94405, of which ſce 


more in Atoy d. 

nITANATON E OPT, 

; Gymnical Exerciſes at Pitana (6). 
HAYNTHPIA, 


A Feſtival in honour of Aglaurus, King Cecrops's Daughter; or ra- 


ther of Minerva, who had, from that Lady, the Name of Aglaurus (c). 


At this time they undreſs'd Minerwa's Statue, and waſh'd it, whence 
the Solemnity was .call'd TavyTHes, from Awey, which ſignifies to 


waſh. It was accounted an unfortunate, or inauſpicious Day, and 


() Lib. XIV. (a) Heſychius. (b.) Idem. (c) Heſychius, bis che 41 


eibiade, Athenæus lib. III. Pollux lib. VIII. cap, XII. thete- 
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therefore the Temples (as upon all ſuch Days) were ſurrounded wit 
Ropes, ſo that no Man could have admiſſion ; The reaſon of whic 
_ cuſtom, with a farther account of this Solemnity we have in Plutarch! with « 
Alcibiades, ; © The Feſtival (ſaith he) of the Goddeſs Minerva, call' 
4% TlawThet, Was celebrated on the 26th of Thargelion, with certain 
« Myſterious obſervances unlawful to be reveal'd, which were per the o 
« form'd by Perſons call'd ITeg&rexdl, who diveſted the Goddeſs | Ti 
mage of all it's Ornaments, and kept it cloſe cover'd : Whence it is 
that the Athenians eſteem this Day moſt inauſpicious, and never gg 
d about any thing of importance upon it: And therefore, it falling 
cout that Alcibiades's return from Exile happen'd upon this Day, ma. 
« ny were much concern'd at it, looking upon the time of his arrival AT 
„to be a dangerous Omen, and imagining that the Goddeſs did no ;her'd 
« graciouſly regeive him, but, in token of diſpleaſure, hid her Face 
« from him; But for all this, Things went on proſperouſly and ſuc 


« ceeded according to his Wiſh. Farther, it was cuſtomary at this Fe. A! 
ſtival, to bear in Proceſſion a Cluſter of Figs, which was call'd Hymn. Reed 
ela, or Hi eie, from you, which ſignifies to lead the Way, becauſe 
Figs were D 16%p8 bs, 1. e. leaders to Humanity, and a ci 
_ courſe of life: for when Men left off their ancient and barbaroug Ar 
Diet of Acorns, the next thing they us'd for Food, was Figs. Tore 
„ 5 . the | 
nNnOAIEIA, = = 
A Solemnity at Thebes (a) in honour of 4po!lo, ſirnam'd Iloauds, ied A 
Grey, becauſe he was repreſented in this City (contrary to the pra- ith 
ctice of all other places) with grey Hairs. The Victim was a Bull, ml 
but it once happening that no Bulls could be procur'd, an Ox was tz 
ken from the Cart and Sacrific'd ; whence the cuſtom of killing h- A 
bouring Oxen, which till that time was look'd on as a Capital Crime,] 
fir ſt commenc'd. = EE, 1 | 
nHNOMOIEON AAIMONOZ EOPTH, =” 
A Feſtival mention'd by Heſychius. There was an Image at this 50. 509 
lemnity, call'd by a peculiar Name E7zuwanzov. 
NnOSEIAIA, or NOZEIAQNIA, 3 
In honour of Ieorsdy, i e. Neptune, to whom alſo they offer'd aM for! 
ſolemn Sacrifice call'd Ovi). ma, 
N 15 Sac 
HFILAILETA, ; 
A Feſtival in honour of Priapus. | 
n OH TO EIA, or NPHPOZIA, FE 
Sacrifices (c) offer d e FP e909 ug, L e. before Seed-time, to Ceres 2 
(la) Pauſami as Bevticts. (% Reſychius. (c) meſychius, Silas | Ariſtt- | 
phones Schul. Fquitibus | 1 ho l 
e ; 7 WO e 
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who was hence ſirnam'd ITggypgoia. They were call'd by the Common 
People Tlegax]vert, from x71, which ſometimes ſignifies the Game 
with e, 1. e. Bread Corn; whence comes AnwyTeeys « «11h, i e. Cerer s 
Corn, in Homer (a). The firſt Inſtitution of theſe Sacrifices was by 
the Command of one 4uthias a Prophet, who gave out that this was 
the only Merhod to appeaſe the incens'd Goddeſs, who had at thar 


Time afflicted not Athens only, where this Solemnity was obſerv'd, 
but all the other parts of Greece, with a grievous Famine. 


PO AOT IA, : 
A Feſtival celebrated by the Inhabitants of Laconia, before they ga- 
ther'd their Fruits (6). | 
IPOM AXIA, 
A Feſtival, in which the Lacedemonians crown'd themſelves with 
Reeds (c). | - 
ILPOMHO EIA. 
An Athenian Solemnity celebrated in honour of Prometheus (d), with 
Torch- races, in remembrance that he was the firſt that taught Men 


the uſe of Fire. | 
EO _NPOZXAIPHTHPIA, 


A Day of Rejoycing, when a New-married Wife went to cohabir 
with her Husband (e). N 5 5 
5 nPOTEAEITA, 

A Solemnity before Marriage, of which afterwards. 


nNPOTPTTEIA, 


A Feſtival in honour of Neptune, and of Bacchus (f) ſirnam'd IIe 
Syn, or IlagSuuaiCr, ww A Toes, i. e. from New Wine. 


nPO+#@ASIA, 


A Feſtival ſo call'd Sw 9% megp dave, from preventing, or coming be- 
fore. It was obſerv'd by the C/azomenians, in remembrance that they 
made themſelves Maſters of Leuca, by coming to the Celebration of a 
Sacrifice before the Cumeans (g). | | 


HPOXAPISTHPIA, 


A Solemn Sacrifice, which the At henian Magiſtrates yearly offer d 
to Minerva, when the Spring began firſt to appear (6). 


— — Fd — 
— 


— — . — 


(a) Vide Annotationes noſtras in Plutarchum De Audiendis Poetis. 
% Heſychius. (e) Atheneus lib. XV. (4d) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes Ranis. 
le) Harpocration, Suidas. (f) Heſychius. (g) Diodorus Siculus lib. XV. 
(b) Suidar, CE | 8 Pa- 


 _ 
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nPoTESIAAEILA, 


A Feſtival celebrated by the Cherſoneſians, and Theſſalians (a), in mel 
mory of Proteſilaus, who was the firſt Grecian ſlain by Hector. | 


nITANEYIA, 


An Athenian (b) Feſtival, ſometimes call'd Totayoia, or may: l(a} 
zn mdyTa; eidby yagmres TH ode, i. e. becauſe Iheſeus and his Companiong 
were cntertain'd with a7 manner of Fruits; the former, and more uſuaf 
Name is deriv'd Yn 9% d mvaye, i c. from boyling Pulſe, as wa 
uſual upon that Day; the reaſon of which Cuſtom, with a farther ac4 
count of this Solemnity, I will give you in the Words of Plutarch! 
«© Theſeus, after the Funeral of his Father, pay'd his Vows to Apolo up- 

on the ſeventh of Pyanepſion; for on that Day the Youths that re- 
turn'd with him ſafe from Crete, made their Entry into the City Þ| 

They ſay alſo, that the Cuſtom of boyling Pulſe was deriv'd from 

hence, becauſe the Young Men that eſcap'd, put all that was left off 
their Proviſion together, and boiling it in one common Pot, teaſted® 
themſelves with it, and with great Rejoycing did eat all together, 
Hence alſo they carry about an Olive-branch bound about with 
Wool (ſuch as they then made uſe of in their Supplications) which 8 
was call'd EIS, (from gs, i.e. Wool) and crown'd with all 
ſorts of Firſt-fruits, to ſignify that Scarcity and Barrenneſs were 
ceas'd, ſinging in their Proceſſion this Song, : 


Ch. 20 


Fleeowun, of yg ebe, Y movas d erus, 
* | 5 1 I. -- bd , 
Kei wear Wy KoAn, Y EAWAY dvdnouc%s 
Kot xwrimk' % , ws &V weavsra yaleud ny | 


Eirefione, Figs produce, : 
And wholſom Bread, and chearful Oy], 
And Honey, labouring Bees ſweet Toil, 

But above all Wine's noble Juice ; 
Then Cares thou in the Cup ſhalt ſteep, 


And full of Joy receive ſoft Sleep. Mr. Duke. 


© Tho" ſome are of Opinion, that this Cuſtom is retain'd in memory | 
e of the Heraclidæ, who were thus entertain'd, and brought up by | 


the Athenians: but the former Account is more generally recei vd. 
It may be added farther, that the Elęsrdyn, when it was carried about 

in honour of Apollo, was of Laurel; when of Minerva, of Olive; be- 
cauſe thoſe Trees were believ'd to be moſt acceptable to theſe Deities: 


When the Solemnity was ended, it was cuſtomary for them to erect | 


it before their Houſe-doors, thinking it an Amulet, whereby Scarct- 
ty and Want were prevented. 


* 


— 
3 8 


LY un 8 * — 5 — 


(a) Pindari Scholiaftes Iahm. Od. I. Lucianus Deor. Concil. (b) Harpo 


crationg Plutarchus Theſeo, Heſychiug, 
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B 


A Feſtival at Pyle (a), otherwiſe call'd Thermopyle, in honour of 
res, ſirnam'd from chat place Pylæa. 


nrPZaN EO PT H. 


I. e. The Feſtival of Torches : It was obſerv'd at Argos, and inſtitu 
ed in memory of the Torches lighted by Lynceus, and Hypermmeſtra, 
o ſignify to each other, that they had both eſcap'd out of Danger 
. 


i | | 
PABAOT AN AA Hy I x, 


[ 6. The Reception, or Elevation of the Red. It was an anniver- 
ry Day in the Iſland of Cos, at which the Prieſts carry d a Cypreſs. 


ee (c). 


P AY α aN LE OP T II, 


4 part of the Atovay, or Feſtival of Bacchus, at which they repeat- 
ed Scraps of Songs, or Poems, as they walk” d by the God's Statue (a). 


_ 
= 


= AB 4 2 TA, 


Nocturnal! Myſteries i in honour of Jupiter Sabazius( 1 into which 
ll that were Initiated, had a golden Serpent put in at their Breaſts, 
ad taken out at the lower Part of their Garments; in memory of Ju- 

iter's raviſhing Proſerpina, in the form of a Serpent. Others (V are 
f Opinion, that this Solemnity was in honour of Bacchus ſirnam'd Sa- 
:ius, from the Sabe, who were a People of Thrace; and 'tis pro- 
ble this Feſtival was not firſt inſtituted by the Gyecians, but deriv'd 
o them from the Barbarians (ſuch were the Thracians reputed) amongſt 
om, Suidas tells us, cad {4 was the fame with ce, i. e. to ſhour, 
44, as was uſual in the Feſtival of Bacchus: Add to this, that Bacchus's 
felt were by the Thracians call'd & α 


ZAPONIA, 


A Fe: val! in honour of Diana () ſirnam'd Saronia, "Eo Saro, the 
bird King of Treten, by whom a Temple was eretted, and this Feſti- 
al inſtituced to Lier. 


— a bl 8 1 ＋2 2 
— * ** _ — * 


(a) Strabo lib. IX. (6) bee Corinthiacis. (c) Hippocratis Epiſtola 
5. P Q. Abderiran. (d) At henæus init. lib VII. (e) Clemens Protrept. 
Vnobius lib. V. (f) Diodorus Siculus lib. IV. Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes V. ſpis, 
arpocration. (g) Pauſanias Corinthiacis. | 

= E I- 
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N the Nan 


S EISAX OE IA, beaten \ 


I. e. A ſhaking off the Burden. It was a Publick Sacrifice at 4th» M* 50 
in memory of Solon's Ordinance, whereby the Debts of poor People — 
were either entirely remitted; or, at leaſt, the Intereſt due upo 
them leſſen'd, and the Creditors hinder'd from ſeizing upon the Per | 
ſons of their Debtors, as had been cuſtomary before that Time (5). I. e. 


art of 
S EME A I, part O 


| (n1ONS : 
A Feſtival mention'd by Heſychiusz and obſerv'd; it may be, inm rc Wit 
mory of Semele, Bacchus's Mother. 


=SENTHPION, 
A Delphian Feſtival, celebrated every ninth Year, in memory ol 


Apollo's Victory over Python. The chief part of the Solemnity was | 
| Repreſentation of Python purſu'd by Apollo (c). | 


SZ OENIA, 


At Argos (d). It might perhaps be celebrated in honour of Minervs | 
who was firnam'd Z Sis, from de-, i. e. Strength. J 


SKEIPA, or E K IPA, or SK IPO OPA 


An anniverſary Solemnity at Athens (e), upon the twelfth Day offl At 8 
Scirrophorion, in honour of Minerva, or, as ſome ſay, of Ceres and prog lace S! 
ſerpina. The Name is deriv'd from Sciras, a Burrough between Athen 
and Eleuſis, where there was a Temple dedicated to Minerva, {irs 
nam'd Sciras, from that place: Or from one Scirus, an Inhabitant off 
Eleuſis; or from Sciron of Salamis; or from oxiggs, i. e. Chalk, of 
white Plaiſter, of which the Statue dedicated to Minerva by Theſes 
when he return'd from Crete, was compos'd; Or from oxie9y, i. e. an See:! 
Umbrella, which was at this Time carry'd in Proceſſion by Eretheu:'s 

Prieſt, or ſome of the Sacred Family of Butas, who, to diſtinguiſhl 
them from others that made falſe Pretenſions to that Kindred, were 


Ment 


An 4 
lampoe 
| ue, Or 


See 


call'd ErzoCuru' u, 1, e. the genuine Of-[pring of Butas : Thoſe that orꝗ #; boy 
der'd this Proceſſion, were wont to make uſe of Ads dd, i. e. the gerifi- 
Skins of Beaſts ſacrific'd to Jupiter, ſirnam'd Me, AI-, and Kri- Ano 
of which Titles J have ſpoken before. Farther, there was at thi by vaſt 
Feſtival a Race call'd Ogp%eua, becauſe the young Men that contend: dWMyhich 
therein, did geg mts 025, i. e. carry in their Hands Vine- branche, ul 
of Grapes. ak: ig : 
| e SS LETEP]A oC EETIEPA; G 
At Alea in Arcadia (, in honour of Bacchus, whoſe Image was of Fat 
expos'd van Th oxidd), i.e. under an Umbrella, whence it is probable} © 
() Plutarchus Solone. (c) Plutarchus Gree, Queſt. (a) Heſychins. ( 10 UN 
Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes Concionat, Harpocration, Suidas. ( Pauſan: ai 60 0, 


Arcadicis, Pollux lib. VIII. cap. XX XIII. 1 
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the Name of this Feſtival was deriv d. At this Time the Women were 
beaten with Scourges, in the ſame manner with the Spartan Boys at 


he Altar of Piana Orthia, which they underwent in obedience t 
ommand of the Delphian Oracle. | 25 o a 


S K IAAQAN EE OPT II. 


I. e. The Feſtival of Sea-onious. It was obſerv'd in Sicily; the chief 
art of it was a Combat, wherein Youths beat one another with Sea- 


nions : He that obtain'd the Victory was rewarded by the G . 
:þ with a Bull (). E 


410 P TIA, 
Mention'd by Heſhchius. 
ET HNIA, 


An Athenian Solemnity (c), wherein the Women made Jeſts, and 
ampoons upon one another; whence $5ypworn ſignifies to abuſe, ridie 
lle, Or ſpeak evil of one another. NS 


>= TON EIA. 
At Eretria, in honour of Diana Stophea (d). 
S TTM AA I A, 


At Stymphalus in Arcadia, in honour of Diana, nam'd from that 
ace Stymphalia (e). 


S TTKOMIZ THP IA, 


See Oa U. 3 
5 = TNOIKTA,-: 

See Suuol xe. 45 5 
ErrakorslaN EOPTAI, 


Syracuſian Feſtivals, one of which Plato (f) mentions it continu'd 
tn Days, during which Time the Women were employ'd in offering 
Kacrifices. . . . 

Another we read of in Tully (g), which was celebrated every Year 
by vaſt numbers of Men and Women, at a Lake near Syracuſe, thro' 
which Pluto was ſaid to have deſcended with Proſerpi na. 


E=TPMATIA, 


Games at Sparta (5), the Prize in which was ovewuaia, 1. e. a mixture 
of Fat and Honey. | | 


[ET ä —-- — 1. — * 


() Theocriti Scholiaſtes Idyl. VII. (e) Heſychius, Suidas. (d) Athenæus 
lib. VI. (e) Pauſanias Arcadicis (F) Epiſtola ad Dionis propinquos. 
(s) Orat. in Verrem IV. (Y) Heſychius, = 


= a. 
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20 THPIA, 


Facrifices and Thankſgivings for Deliverances out of Dangers. One 
of theſe Feſtivals was kept at Sicyon on the fifth of Ant heſterion to Ju- 
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piter ZwTne, the Saviour: that City having been on that day deliver'd 
by Aratus from the Macedonian Tyranny (a). | 


1s in 
TAINAPIA, 


In honour of Neptune ſirnam'd Tenarius from T.enarus, a Promontory | 
in Laconia, where was a Temple dedicated to him. The Worſhipper; | 
were call'd T (6). LE: 4 


T AAA IAIT H x, q 


Gymnical Exerciſes in honour of Jupiter Taauds, as Meurſius con- 
jectures from the Words of Heſychius. | 4 


: Es | q 
TATPEIA, 3 


In honour of Neptune, as Heſychius reports: Perhaps it was the ſame 
with that mention'd by Athenæus (c), and celebrated at Epheſus, where- 2 
in the Cup-bearers were young Men, and call'd Tab est.. 4 


In honour of Diana TawezmaG (a), of which Sirname there are 
various accounts; the moſt probable is that which derives it from 
Scythia Taurica, where this Goddeſs was worſhipped. 2 


TATPOXOAIA, 


5 


* 

72 4 
bs. 
wy 
YL bo 


At Cyzicus (e). 5 
T E zAPAKOzTON, 


The Fortieth Day after Child- birth, upon which the Women went | 
to the Temples, and pay'd ſome grateful Acknowledgments for their 
ſafe Delivery ; of which Cuſtom I ſhall give a farther account in one ; 


of the following Books. 
+, TTO@HNT41 4; 

Th Spartan Feſtival (e), in which the ma, 
tne 
_ Corythalia, which was at ſome diſtance from the City, being ſeated | 


not tar from that part of the Riyer Jiaſa, which was near Clela; here | 
they offer'd young Pigs in Sacrifice,during the Time of which ſome of 


(a) Plut archus Arato, Polybius lib. IT. Cicero de Offic. lib. III. (b) fdem. 
(e) Lib. X. (a) Heſychius.” (e) Idem. (f) 4thenens lib. IV. HHcbiut. 
— eee eee them 


Ka 
30 
— 

9 


ö a or Nurſes, convey'd | 
Male-infants committed to their Charge to the Temple of Diana 


Ch. 2 


them d 
in anti 
had lik 
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them danc d, and were call'd KogyuS9yM\igras, others expos'd themſelves 
in antick and ridiculous Poſtures, and were nam'd KverJoi. They 
had likewiſe a Publick Entertainment at' this, and ſome other Times, 
which was call'd amg, and to partake of it xomGery: The manner of 
it was thus: Tents being ere&ed near the Temple, and Beds furniit' 
therein, and cover'd wit Tapeſtry, all the Gueſts, as well Foreigners, 
as Natives of Laconia, were invited to Supper, where every Man had 
his portion allotted, which was diftribured to him together with a 
ſmall Loaf of Bread call'd gygfwm Ct; farther alſo, each of them re- 
ceiv'd a piece of new Cheeſe, part of the Belly and Tripes ; and (in- 
ſtead of Sweet-meats) Figs, Beans, and green Vetches. 


TITANIA, 
In memory of the Titanes (a). 


TA HO AEM EIA 


twenty- fourth Day of the Month Gorpiæus, wherein not Men only 

but Boys were permitted to contend, and the Victors were crown'd 

with Poplar, EL 
FF ONE A, 


The Inſtitution and Manner of this Solemnity are deſcrib'd in 4. 
thenæus (c); who tells us it was kept at Samos: The chief Ceremony 
conſiſted in carrying Juno's Image to the Sea-ſhore, and offering Cakes 
to it, and then reſtoring it to it's former place ; which was done in 
memory of it's being ſtolen by the Tyrrhenians, and (when their Ships 
were ſtay'd in the Haven by an inviſible Force, which hinder'd them 


val is deriv'd amo , ovyTovos &arngInvds 7 Cee, i. e. from the 
Images being faſt bound by thoſe that firſt found it, becauſe they ima - 
gin'd it was going to leave them, 


TOZAPIAIA, 


rag and went under the name of F iar s, i. e. the foreign Phys 
an. | | | 
TPIKAAPIA, 


An anniverſary Feſtival (e) celebrated by the Ionians that inhabited 
Arbe, Anthea, and Mecſatis, in honour of Diana Triclaria, to appeaſe 


6 


whoſe anger for the Adultery committed in her Temple by Menalippus 


ind Cometho the Prieſteſs, they were commanded by the Delphian Ora- 


ele to Sacrifice a Boy and a Virgin, which inhuman Cuſtom continy'gd 
till after che Trojan War. 


r 
— 


* 


— 


Fad » ce 


1 Moſc hopulus Collect. Dict. Attica. (b) pindari Scholiaſtes Olymp. Od. 
VII. () Lib. XV. (a) Lucianus f le) Pauſanias Achaicis, 


9 


Cames celebrated (6) at Rhodes, in memory of Tlepolemus, upon the 


from making away) expos'd upon the Shore. The Name of this Feſti- 


At Athens (d), in memory of Tyxaris, a Scythian Heroe, who died 
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Solemn Games dedicated to Apollo Triopius. The Prizes were Tri. 
5 of Braſs, which the Victtors were oblig d to co rare 2d . 
4 Ll f 8 ; | 


TPEITONATOFETS,, 
A Solemnity, in which (6) it was uſual to pray for Children to the 


Otoi NN, or Gods of Generation, Who were ſometimes called Ted 
To7uTgs; Of theſe I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards, | 


|  TPINQNHTAI 
A Feſtival mention'd by Heſychius. 


Ai 
O S EY x. the 1 
nn 1 chat 
Solemn Games celebrated every Year at Lebadea, in honour of To- eus 
phonius (c). | | 3 bene 
. TT HAI. TS 'Y * 

Mention'd in Heſychius. 1 
TTYPBH, | A 
_ Celebrated by the Achæans, in honour of Bacchus (d). A 
„„ Pg, Delp 
PT 
TAKINOTIA, 14 

An anniverſary Solemnity (e) at Amyclæ in Laconia, in the Month 
Hecatombæon, in memory of the beautiful Youth Hyacinthus, with : 
Games in honour of Apollo. It is thus deſcrib'd by Athenæus (): Po- A 


4 Iycrates reports in his Laconicks, That the Laconians celebrate a Fe. M fron 
* ſtival call'd Hyacinthia, three Days together; during which time 
© their Grief for the Death of Hyacinthus is ſo exceſſive, that they nei- 
* ther adorn themſelves with Crowns at their Entertainments, nor eat 
„Bread, but Sweet-meats only, and ſuch like Things; nor ſing Pan; 
© in honour of the God, nor practiſe any of the Cuſtoms, that are 
„ uſual at other Sacrifices ; but having ſupp'd with Gravity, and an 
* orderly Compoſedneſs, depart. Upon the ſecond Day there is vari- 
_ © ety of Spettacles, frequented by a vaſt concourſe of People; The 
“Boys, having their Coats girt about chem, play ſometimes upon the 
_ © Harp, ſometimes upon the Flute, ſometimes ſtrike at once upon all 
their Strings, and ſing Hymns in honour of the God (Apollo) in A. 


——— 
— 


(a) Herodotus lib. I. cap. XLIV. (6) Etymologici Auctor. (c) Pindari ( 
Scholiaſtes Olymp. Od. VII. (4) Pauſanias Corinthiacis. le) Idem Lace 847 
ein; Heſyebine” Of Jabe TY, 7 n=: LEI 

DOR vice HK tact: | & napeſick 
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® napeſtick Numbers, and ſhrill, acute ſounds, Others paſs over the 
Theater upon Horſes richly accoutred ; at the ſame time enter 
« Choirs of Young Men, ſinging ſome of their own Country Songs, 
« and, amongſt them, Perſons appointed to dance according to the 
« ancient Form, to the Flute, and Vocal Muſick. Of the Virgins, 
« ſome are uſher'd in riding in Chariots made of Wood, cover'd at 
« the Top, and magnificently adorn'd ; Others in Race-Chariots, 
« The whole City is fill'd with Joy at this Time, they offer multi- 
« tudes of Victims, and entertain all their Acquaintance, and Slaves; 
and ſo eager are they to be preſent at the Games, that no Man ſtays 
« at Home, but the City is left empty and deſolate. 


At Argos (a) upon the ſixteenth, or rather upon the New Moon of 
the Month call'd by the Argives Hermeas. The chief Ceremony was, 
that the Men and Women exchang'd Habits, in memory of the gene- 
rous atchievement of Teleſlla, who, when Argos was beſieg'd by Cleo 
menes, having liſted a ſufficient Number of Women, made a brave and 
vigorous defence againſt the whole Spartan Army. 


1APO+OPIA, 


A Solemnity ſo call'd s 9 oe Udboe, i. e. from bearing Hater. 
and kept at Athens in memory of thoſe that periſh'd in the Deluge (5). 
Another Feſtival was celebrated at gina, to Apollo, in the Month 


Iphini 3 
Delphinius (c) MN IA. 


At Orchomenos, and Mantinea, in honour of Diana Hymnia. 


T * THF IA, 


A Feſtival at Argos, in honour of Venus (d). The Name is deriy'd 
from oͤ s, i. e. 4 Sow, becauſe Sows were facrific'd to this Goddeſs. 


* AT HE IA. 


Þaynoad, or i, or Þaynmmag,or Þaynnnat, was a Feſtival | q e 
fo call'd from ode, and myey, i. e. to eat, and drink, becauſe it was a F140 
Time of good Living (e). It was obſerv'd during the Dionyſia, and Wn! 
belong'd to Bacchus. Ls e 1 N 1 


42.08 q 

A Feſtival mention'd by Euftathius (f), and (as the Name imports) Will! 
of the ſame Nature with the former. N 

| bo 5 a $420 0 


(a) Plutarchus Virt. Mulier. Polyenus lib. VIII. () Etymologici Auctor, 
Suidas. (c) Pindari Scholiaſtes Nemeon. Od. V. (d) Atheneus lib. III. 
0% Idem lib. VII. (/) 0ayſ. x. 5 


2 * A M- 
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1 have 
S$SAMMASTPIA, 57 

Mention 'd by Heſychiw. 1 * 
. | 1 © the 
$EAAOS, «ni 

inc 


A Feſtival of Bacchus (a), being a preparative to the Arne (5), N me 


eEPESATTIA, * 
« Py 
W thi 


A Feſtival at Cyzicum, wherein a black Heifer was ſacrific'd to Þ 
BO « ph, 


rephatta, or Proſerpina (c). 
1 2 22 01A. = 
In honour of Pheſpborus, or Lucifer (d). — 4, 
X AAK EIA, ch 
So call'd from X&%x3%s5, i. e. Braſs, becauſe it was celebrated in me it 
mory of the firſt Invention of working that Metal, which is owing taf 
Athens (e). It was call'd IIavdyuuw, becauſe 6 xt; , i. e. the 
whole Athenian Nation, aſſembled to celebrate it. Sometimes alſo this | 
Feſtival was call'd Ah lalata becauſe it was kept in honour of Ab Hi A 
Minerva, who was the Goddeſs of all ſorts of Arts and Invention, Dan 
and upon that account nam'd Eggavy, from %eqzy, i. e. Work. After was 
_ wards it was only kept by Mechanicks, and Handy-crafts-men, eſpeci4 
ally thoſe concern'd in Braſs- work, and that in honour of Vulcan, who 


was the God of Smiths, and the firſt that taught the At henians the 
uſe of Braſs, bs ö 


XAAKIOIKIA, = * 


An anniverſary Day at Sparta, on which the Young Men aſſembled 
in Arms, to celebrate a Sacrifice in the Temple of Minerva ſirnam'd? 
+&4xyour@ from her Temple, which was made of Braſs. The Ephori were A 
always preſent to give Directions for the due Performance of the 
Solemnity (f). „„ e 


XAONIA, © J 

A Feſtival celebrated by the Chaonians in Epirus (g). 
XAPIAA, J 
A Feſtival obſerv'd once in nine years by the Delphians, whereof we] 1 
3 3 — = *- 
or! 


(a) Suidas. (b) Ariſtophanis Scholiaftes Nubibus. (e) Plutarchus Luculb. 
(Ad) Plutarchus in Colotem, Heſychius. (e) Euſtat hius Iliad. C. Sui das, Hal- 
pocration, Etymologici AuQor. () Polybius lib. IV. P auſanias Phocicis pag. 
618. & Laconicis pag. 193. (g) Parthenius Erot. XX XII. Vo 
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have this account in Plutarch (a): © A great Drought having brought 
a a Famine upon the De/phians, they went with their Wives and Chil- 
« dren as ſupplicants to the oY s Gate, who diſtributed Meal and 
« Pulſe to the more noted of them, not having enough to ſupply 
* the neceſſities of all: But a little Orphan Girl coming and importu- 
ning him, he beat her with his Shoe, and threw it in her Face; ſhe 
indeed was a poor vagrant Beggar, but of a Diſpoſition no ways 
mean, or ignoble; wherefore unable to bear the Aﬀeront, ſhe with» 
drew, and untying her Girdle, hang'd her ſelf therewith. The Fa- 
« mine hereupon encreaſing, and many Diſeaſes accompanying it, the 
Pythia was conſulted by the King, and anſwer'd, that the Death of 
the * Charila, who ſlew her ſelf, muſt be expiated : The Del- 
Y' phians after a long ſearch diſcover'd at length, that the maid, who 
had been beaten with the Shoe, was call'd by that Name, and inſti- 
tuted certain Sacrifices mix'd with expiatory Rites, which are reli- 
giouſly obſerv'd every ninth Year to this Day: The King preſides 
at them, and diſtributes Meal and Pulſe to all perſons, as well 
Strangers, as Citizens; and Charila's Effigies, being brought in, 
ven all have receiv'd their Dole, the King ſmites it with his Shoe; 
then the Governeſs of the Thyades conveys it to ſome loneſom and 
Y* deſolate place, where a Halter being put about it's Neck, they bury 
AF" it in the ſame ſpot of Ground, where Charils was interr'd. 


XAPH EI A, 
A Feſtival celebrated (0) in honour of the Charites, or Graces, with 


Dances, which continu'd all Night; he that was awake the longeſt, 
© was rewarded with a Cake call'd Ilvggurs. e 


XAPIZTHPIA EAETOEPIAZ, 


A Thankſgiving-Day at Athens (c) upon the twelfth of Boedromion, 
which was the Day, whereon Thraſybulus expell'd the Thirty Dranti, 
and reſtor'd to the Athenians their Liberty. e „„ 


* Kr N AN. 
At Athens (d). 5 4 
XEIPONONIA, | 
A Feſtival celebrated by the X&4ggmoyer, or Handy. erafts-· men (e). 
VVV 


A Feftival at Rhodes (f) in the month Beedromion, wherein the Boys 
went from door to door begging, and ſinging a certain Song, the 
doing which was call'd vi, and the Song It ſelf was nam d 
RN Rö yt, becauſe it was begun with an invocation of the Xeaidtdy, 
or Swallow; it is ſet down at large in 4theneus, and begins thus, 
() Gre. Queſt. (b) Euſtathius Odyſe, . (e) Plutarchus de Gloria 
abenienſ. (d) Heſhebius. (+) lan [07 At benen, lib, VIII. 


HaJ! 
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H', nave, XeAidor, wands, 
N-gg ayuon, &c. 
It's ſaid to have been compos'd by Cleobulus the Lindian, as an artifice 
to get Money in a Time of publick Calamity. In like manner, to ſing 
the Song, wherein a Raven, in Greek Koewyn, was invok'd, they call'd 
K&wrifav. And it ſeems to have been cuſtomary for Beggars, to go 
about, and ſing for Wages ; ſo Homer is ſaid to have done, earning 
his Living by ſinging a Song call'd Eigen. : 


Xe ONIA, 


An anniverſary Day kept by the Hermionians in honour of Ceres, fir- | 
nam'd Chrhonia, either becauſe ſhe was Goddeſs of the Earth, which is 
. call'd in Greek x, or from a Damſel of that Name, whom Ceres car- 

ry d from Argolis to Hermione, where ſhe dedicated a Temple to the 
Goddeſs. The manner of this Feſtival is thus deſcrib'd by Pauſanias () 
Ceres herſelf is nam'd Chthonia, and under that Title is honour'd | 
** with a Feſtival, celebrated every Summer in this Method; A Pro- 
ceſſion is led up by the Prieſts of the Gods, and the Magiſtrates that 

year in Office, who are follow'd by a crowd of Men and Women: 
The Boys alſo make a ſolemn Proceſſion in honour of the Goddeſ;, | 
being in white Apparel, and having upon their Heads Crowns com- 
.pos'd of a Flower, which is by them cal d KoyoauylraG@y, but ſeems 
to be the ſame with Hyacinth, as appears as well by the bigneſs and 
colour, as from the Letters inſerib'd upon it in memory of the un- 
timely Death of Hyacinthus. This Proceſſion is follow'd by Perſons 
that drag an Heifer untam'd, and newly taken from the Herd, faſt 3 
bound, to the Temple, where they let her looſe ; which being done, 
the Door-keepers, who till then had kept the Temple-gates open, 
make all faſt, and four old Women being left within, and arm'd 
with Sithes, they purſue the Heifer, and diſpatch her, as ſoon as 
they are able, by cutting her Throat. Then the Doors being open d, 
certain appointed Perſons put a ſecond Heifer into the Temple, af- 
* terwards a third, and then a fourth, all which the old Women kill 
in the fore-mention'd manner; and 'tis obſervable, that all fall on 


cc. 
60 


cc 


66 


the ſame ſide. | 15 
XITANIA, 


In honour of Diana ſirnam'd Chitonia from Chitone, a Burrough in 


Attica, where this Feſtival was celebrated (a). 


and Dances proper to the Day ((). 


Another Feſtival of this Name was celebrated at Syracuſe, with Songs N 


A 


V. I. Pauſanias Attica, 


A Feſtival celebrated at Athens upon the ſixth of Thargelion (e) with | 


1 Corinthiacis. (a) Callimachi Scholiaftes Hymn. in Dian. Athene's 
Ub, XIV. % Stephanus Byzantinus V. Kiran: le) Heſychins dane 
N 7 4 1 | Sands 1 
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Sports, and Mirth, Sacrificing a'Ram to Ceres, worſhip'd in a Temple. 
in, or near the Acropolis of Athens, under the Title of Xa6y, which 
Name tho Pauſanias thought to bear a hidden, and myſtical Senſe, 
underſtood by none but he Prieſts themſelves, yet perhaps it may 
be deriv'd, from Xa, i. e. Graſs, becauſe Ceres was Goddeſs of the 
Earth, and all the Fruits thereof; and is the ſame with the Epithet of 
A+, or fertile, which is apply'd to her by Sophocles (). 


To do EU AnunSO- is i 


Where this Conjecture ſeems to be approv'd by the Seboliaſt, who tells 


us, that Ceres, ſirnam'd EU xNxO-, was worſhip'd in a Temple near the 


Acropolis, which can be no other than that already mentioned. Add 
to this, that Gyraldus is of Opinion that Ceres is call'd Xavy amongſt 
the Greeks, for the ſame reaſon that amongſt the Latins ſhe is nam'd 
Flava, the cauſe of which Title is too well known, to be accounted 
for in this place. 11 DE, 


* 


| XO E. 
See Ay Negele. 1 
1 * G A A K, 
In honour of Bacchus (f). 
. X TTP Ol., 
Sece Ay dis nei. | | 
| 7 5 


a MOS AT IA, 


A Feſtival (a) in honour of Bacchus Qt er, i. e. Eater of raw 
Fleſh, of which I have ſpoken in the former part of this Chapter. This 
Solemnity was celebrated in the ſame manner with the other Feſtivals 
of Bacchus, wherein they counterfeited phrenzy, and madneſs; what 
was peculiar to it, was that the Worſhippers us d to eat the Entrails of 
Goats raw, and bloody, which was done in imitation of the God, to 
whom the Sirname by which he was adorn'd at this Solemnity, was 


given for the like Actions. 


2 P A IA, 


Solemn Sacrifices (3), conſiſting of Fruits, and offer'd in Spring, 


Summer, Autumn, and Winter, that Heaven might grant mild and 


temperate Weather. Theſe, according to Meurſius, were offer'd to the 


—— cc. 


oedip. Calo, (4) Hefychius, (e] Clemens Protrept. Arnobius lib. V. 


(*) Oedip 
% Heſychins. A 
Ff 4 _ Goddeſſes, 
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Goddeſſes, call's Neg, i. e. Hours, who were three in number, at- 
tended upon the Sun, preſided over the four Seaſons of the Year, and 
were honour d with Divine Worſhip at Athens (). wy 


"Mp. V "I A a i.” be R 4 


— 4 = b. 1 


Vw 0 =. 
Of the Publick Games in Greece, and the Principal 
Exerciſes uſed in them. 


] COME in the next place to the four Publick, and Solemn Games, 
which were peculiarly term'd ie, i. e. Sacred; E from the 
Eſteem they had all over Greece, from every part of which vaſt multi. 
tudes of Spectators flock'd to them; and partly becauſe they were in- 
ſtituted in honour of the Gods, or Deify'd Heroes, and always begun | 
—_ Sacrificing. to them, and concluded in the ſame religious man-. 
E S403 09: 9 | FO; 5 

Their Names, together with the Perſons to whom they were dedi. 
cated, and the Prizes in each of them, are elegantly compriz d by 47. 
chias, in the two following Diſtichs, . 
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Such as obtain'd Victories in any of theſe Games, eſpecially tbe 
O/ympick (a), were univerſally honour'd, nay almoſt ador'd : At their 
Return home, they rode in a Triumphal Chariot into the City, the 
Walls being broken down to give them Entrance; which was done (ass 
Plutarch is of opinion) to ſignify, that Walls are of ſmall uſe to a City, 
that is inhabited by Men of Courage, and Ability to defend it. At 
Sparta they had an honourable Poſt in the Army, being plac'd near 
the King's Perſon. At ſome places they had Preſents made to them 
by their Native City, were hofour'd with firſt places at all Shews and 
Games, and ever after maintain'd at the Publick Charge (b). Cicero 
(e) reports, that a Victory in the Olympick Games was not much leſs ho- 
ndurable than a Triumph at Rome. Happy was that Man thought, 
that could but obtain a ſingle Victory: If any Perſon merited repeated 
Rewards, he was thought to have attain'd to the utmoſt Felicity that 
Human Nature is capable of: But if he came off Conqueror in all the 
Exerciſes, He was elevated above the Condition of Men, and his Acti- 
ons ſtiled Wonderful Victories (d). Nor did their Honours terminate in 
themſelves, but were extended to all about them; the City that gave 
them Birth and Education, was eſteem'd more Honourable and Au- 


1 


() Athenzus lib. XIV. (a) Plutarchus Sympoſ. lib. II. Queſt. VI. 
Ditfuvins Præfat. in ArchiteQ, lib. IX. (b) Xenophangs Colophonius in 
Fpigram. (e) Orat. pro Hacco. (d) Plutarehus TLuculo. ee 18 x of 
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t; Happy were their Relations, and thrice happy their Parents. It is 

:markable Story, which Ptutarch (a) relates of a Spartan, who meeting 

goras, that had himſelf been crown'd in the Olympian Games, and 

1 his Sons, and Grandchildren Victors, embrac'd him and ſaid, Die, 
\goras, for thou canſt not be a God. By the Laws of Solon, a hundred 

chms were allow'd from the publick Treaſury to every Athenian, 

o obtain'd a prize in the Iſthmian Games; and Five-hundred Drachms 
ſuch as were Victors in the Olympian (b). Afterwards the later of 
ſe had their Maintenance in the Prytaneum, or publick Hall of A- 
16. At the ſame place it was forbidden by the Laws, to give Slaves, 
Harlots, their Names from any of theſe Games, which was account- 
a diſhonour to the Solemnities, as hath been elſewhere obſerv'd (c). 

nce there is a diſpute in At henæus (d), how it came to paſs, that 
nea the Minſtrel was fo call'd from the Nemean Games. ; 
There were certain Perſons appointed to take care that all things 
re perform'd according to Cuſtom, to decide Controverſies that 
pen'd amongſt the Antagoniſts, and ad judge the Prizes to thoſe 
t merited them: Theſe were call'd ov urn, beg dra. afurdgytts 
ved ixgt, eyurdimnt, lair, tho' betwixt theſe two Phaworinus 
kes a Diſtinction, for &9xofJi-, he tells us, was peculiar to Gymni- 
Exerciſes ; whereas the former was ſometimes apply d to Muſical 
ntentions: They were likewiſe call'd paCd's 0, and p ey from 

JO, i. e. a Rod, or Scepter, which theſe Judges, and, in general, 
Kings, and great Magiſtrates carry'd in their Hands. . 
After the Judges had paſs'd Sentence, a publick Herald proclaim'd 
Name of the Victor, whence xyevoreyy in Greek, and prædicare in 
tin, ſignifie to commend, or proclaim any man's praiſes. The Token 
Victory was, in moſt places, a Palm- branch, which was preſented 
the Conquerors, and carry'd by them in their Hands; which cu- 
m was firſt introduc'd by Theſeus, at the Inſtitution of the Delian 
mes (e), tho' others will have it to be much ancienter : Hence pal- 
m dare, to yield the Victory; and plurium palmarum homo in Tully, 
Man that has won a great many Prizes. ED 
Before I proceed to give a particular Deſcription of the Grecian 
mes, it will be neceſſary to preſent you with a brief account of the 
incipal Exerciſes us'd in them, which were as follow; 3 
Tera AD, or Quinquertium, which conſiſted of the five Exrciſes 


ntain'd in this Verſe. 
AxAu, mboxiilu, d) en, d norm, meal. 


I. e. Leaping, Running, Throwing, Darting, and Wreſtling. In 
ad of Darting, ſome mention Boxing, and others may ſpeak of other 
cerciſes different from thoſe, which have been mention'd. For 
u / ſeems to have been a common Name for any Five ſorts of 
erciſe perform'd at the ſame time. In all of them there were ſome 
ſtoms that deſerve our obſervation” . _ 
oeh, or the Exerciſe of Running, was in great Eſteem amongſt 


2) Pehpida. (b) Plutarchu Solone. (c) Lib. I. cap. X. Lib. IV. cap. XII. 
i dl DARE 
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the ancient Grecians, inſomuch, that ſuch as prepar'd themſelves for it, 
| thought it worth their while to uſe means to burn, or parch their | 

Spleen, becauſe it was believ d to be an hindrance to them, and retard 
them in their courſe, Homer tell. us, that Swiftneſs is one of the moſt | 
excellent Endowments a fan cen be bleſs'd withal (a), © | 


Ss 3.0 22 N : 
Os Z I weror © 41497 ge . Kep Jr, 
H 6, 7 Tv Te pin, x, g toy. 


No greater honour has dic been attain'd, . 
Than what ſtrong Hands, or nimble Feet have gain d. 


Indeed all thoſe Exerciics, lat conduc'd to fit Men for War, were 
more eſpecially valued , 5» wiftneſs was logk'd upon as an excellent 
qualification in a Warri both becauſe it ſerves for a ſudden Aſſault | 
and Onlet, and 1:kgiyilc or a nimble Retreat, and therefore it is not 
to be wond ee $11: (12 onſtant Character, which Homer gives of 4- 
chilles, is, that he vas mg xs, or ſwift of Foot: And in the holy 
Scripture, David. n Poctical Lamentation over thoſe two great 
Captains, Saul and than, takes particular notice of this Warlike 
quality of theirs; Thy were (ſays he) ſwifter than Eagles, ſtronger than 
Lyons. To return; The Courſe was call'd way, being of the fame 
extent with the meaſure of that name, which contains CXXV-paces, 
| whence the Runners were term'd exo e, Sometimes the length 
of it was enlarg'd, and then it was nam'd ,, and the Contend- 
ers qx dee, whence comes the Proverb Mi CT e gv eſd A, 
1. e. Search not for a greater thing in a leſs. Suidas aſſigns Twenty-four 
Stadia to the q d e, and others only Twelve. But the Meaſure of 
it ſeems not to have been fix d or determinate, but variable at Plea- * 
ſure. Sometimes they ran back again to the place whence they had 
firſt ſet out, and then the Courſe was call e”, and the Runners 
cαν A h, ü for au, was the old term for Stadium. Sometimes 
they ran in Armour, and were term'd à h ett 
Ax, or the Exerciſe of Leaping, they ſometimes perform'd with 
Weights upon their Heads, or Shoulders, ſometimes carrying them 
in their Hands; theſe were call'd cn, which, tho' now and then 
of different Figures, yet, as Pauſanias reports, were uſually of an Oval 
Form, and made with holes, or elſe cover'd with thongs, thro' which 
the Contenders put their Fingers. Ax nes were alſo ſometimes us d 
in throwing. The place from which they leap'd, was call'd/Gamig ; 
that to which they leap'd, 7 $ozapwlya, becauſe it was mark d by 
aigging up the Earth : whence aud Y TH. 0x41 a 18 apply'd ito 
Perſons that overleap, or exceed their Bounds. The Mark on the 
| Exerciſe of throwing Quoits was alſo ſometimes for the ſame reaſon 
md me oooin ie i, | | + gat: 
Pic, or the Exerciſe of Throwing, or Darting, was perform'd ſe- 
veral Ways; ſometimes with a Javelin, Rod, or other Inſtrument of a 
large ſize, which they threw-out of their naked Hands, or by the help 
of a Thong ty'd about the middle of it; the doing of it was term'd 


Cr 


— 
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(a) och. &. v. 147. (5) Polux; 


_— * — „ * 
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nau: ſometimes with an Arrow, or little Javelin, which was ei- 

cher ſhot out of a Bow, or caſt out of a Sling, and the Art of doing 
this was call'd FUN. 

Alex, was a Quoit of Stone, Braſs, or Iron, which they threw 
by the help of a Thong put thro' a hole in the middle of it (a), but 
in a manner quite different from that of throwing Darts; for there 
the Hands were lifted up, and extended, whereas the Diſcus was hurl'd 
in the manner of a Bowl. It was of different Figures, and Sizes, be- 
ing ſometimes four- ſquare, but uſually broad and like a Lentil,whence 
that Herb is by Dzoſcorides call'd ln . The ſame Exerciſe was ſome- 
times perform'd with an Inſtrument call'd Z6aG-, which ſome will 
have to be diſtinguiſh'd from que, becauſe that was of Iron, this of 
Stone: But others with more reaſon report that the difference con- 

ſiſted in this, viz That oA was of a Spherical Figure, whereas 
ene was broad, by ITE 125 
Hoy, or the Exerciſe of Boxing, was ſometimes perform'd by 
Combatants having in their Hands Balls of Stone, or Lead, call'd opweay, 
and then it was term'd o9aeyuay ia · At firſt, their Hands and Arms 
were naked and unguarded, but afterwards ſurrounded with Thongs 
of Leather call'd Ceſtus, which at the firſt were ſhort, reaching no 
higher than the Wriſts, but were afterwards enlarg'd, and carry'd up 
to the Elbow, and ſometimes as high as the Shoulder; and in time 
they came to be us'd not only as defenſive Arms, but to annoy the E- 
nemy, being fil'd with plummets of Lead, and Iron, to add Force to 
the Blows. The Ceſtus was very ancient, being invented by Amycus 
King of the Bebrycians, who was cotemporary with the Argonauts, as 
we are inform'd by Clemens of Alexandria (b). Thoſe that prepar'd 
themſelves for this Exerciſe, us'd all the means they could contrive to 
render themſelves Fat and Fleſhy, that ſo they might be better able 
to endure Blows, whence corpulent Men, or Women, were uſually 
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call'd pugiles, according to Terence (c), 


Siqua eſt habitior paullo, pugilem eſſe aiunt. 


— 


Id Au, or the Exerciſe of Wreſtling, was ſometimes call'd zamC2nmy, 
becauſe the Combatants endeavour'd to throw each other down, to do 
which they call'd pau. At this they contended only with Strength of 06 
Body, but Theſeus invented the Art of Wreſtling, whereby Men were 
enabled to throw down thoſe, who were far ſuperiour to them in 
ſtrength (4). In later Ages, they never encountred till all their 
Joynts, and Members had been ſoundly rubb'd, fomented, and ſuppled 
with Oyl, whereby all Streins were prevented. The Victory was ad- 
judg'd to him that gave his Antagoniſt three Falls; whence Tell Scl, 
and vreid Cel ſignify to conquer; and cia xb, or ve,, to 
be conquered; and by dTeναh 4m in Æſchylus is meant an inſupera- 
ble Evil; others make the proper ſignification of theſe Words to be- 
long only to Victors in all the Exerciſes of the IIA (e); how- 
ever, the fore-mention'd Cuſtom is ſufficiently atteſted by the Epi- 
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(a) Euſtatius od. 0. (5) Strom. I. pag. 30. (e) Eunuch. Act. II. 


Sc. III. (4) Pauſanias Atticu. (e) Polus Onomalt. Iib. III. cap. 1 
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gram upon Milo, who having challeng'd the whole Aſſembly, and find- 
Ing none that durſt encounter him, claim'd the Crown, but as he was 
going to receive it, unfortunately fell down, whereat the People cry'd 
out, that he had forfeited the Prize, then Milo (a) 


Ayu? uy 8 laloovtor avi, O Ter du 5 
Ev NI, AvimyY THING, we Tis AAS. 


Aroſe, and ſtanding in the midſt, thus cry'd, 
One ſingle Fall cannot the Prize decide, 
And who is here can throw me th'other two? 


But of Wreſtling there were two ſorts, viz. one call'd Oefta Man, 
and OgJomzay, which is that already deſcrib'd; and another call'd 
Ayaxaiordan, becauſe theCombatants us'd voluntarily to throw them. | 
ſelves down, and continue the Fight upon the Ground, by pinching, | 
biting, ſcratching, and all manner of ways annoying their Adverſary; 
whereby it often came to paſs, that the weaker Combatant, and who 
would never have been able to throw his Antagoniſt, obtain'd the 
Victory, and forc'd him to yield; for in this Exerciſe, as in Boxing | 
alſo, the Victory was never adjudg'd, till one party had fairly yield. | 
ed; this was ſometimes done by Words, and often by lifting up a | 
Finger, whence JzxwAoy e bete ſignifies to yield the Victory; 
for which reaſon, we are told by Plutarch, that the Lacedemonians | 
would not permit any of thoſe Exerciſes to be praftis'd in their City, 
wherein thoſe that were conquer'd did Szrmary avaJeivatt, i.e. con- 

feſs themſelves overcome by holding up their Finger, becauſe they 
thought it would derogate from the Temper and Spirit of the Spar- 
tant, to have any of them tamely yield to any Adverſary ; tho' that 
place has been hitherto miſtaken by moſt Interpreters. Martial bath 
taken notice of this Exerciſe; * 2 


Hunc amo, qui wincit, ſed qui ſuccumbere novit, 
Et melius didicit Thy dvaynvontAlu. | 


It is the very ſame with what is more commonly call'd Hayieznu, 
which conſiſts of the two Exerciſes of Wreſtling, and Boxing; from 
the former it borrows the cuſtom of throwing down; from the latter, 
that of beating Adverſaries; for Wreſtlers never ſtruck, nor did Box- 
ers ever attempt to throw down one another; but the Tlayxeoamas 1, 
were permitted to do both, and it was cuſtomary for the weaker Par- 
ty, when he found himſelf fore preſs'd by his Adverſary, to fall down, 
and fight rolling on the Ground, whence theſe Combatants were call'd 
| XV ALSIXOI , which gaye occaſion to the miſtake of Hieronymus Mercurialis, 

who phanſy'd there were two Pancratia, one in which the Combatants 
ſtood erect; the other, in which they roll'd in the Gravel. This 
wag ng is ſometimes call d TIauudygoy, and the Combatants IIauHαu- 
we (6). STR SME ; e | 


00 Antholog. lib. II. cap. I. epigram. XI, (6) Pollux, Sui dar, Hyginu, 
C. N | N | | 
2 Horſe⸗ 
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Horſe-races were either perform'd by ſingle Horſes, which were 
call'd x4AnTrs, or woyduroxss: Or, by two Horſes, on one of which the 
perform'd the Race, and leap'd upon the other at the Goal; cheſs 
Men were call'd &yaC4Tze, and if it was a Mare they leap'd upon, ſhe 
was nam'd : Or, by Horſes coupled together in Chariots, which 
were ſometimes drawn by two, three, four, &c. Horſes; whence we 
read of NN weg, Tüv, N egęst, & c. How great ſoever the number 
of Horſes might be, they were all plac'd not as now, but in one Front, 
being coupled together by pairs; afterwards Cliſthenes the Sicyonian 
brought up a Cuſtom of coupling the two middle Horſes only, which 
are for that reaſon call'd Cu, and governing the reſt by Reins, 
whence they are uſually term d oc4c9p0e3, orr-gtor, mupgrouegt, mpgioes!s 
&0emmess, &c. Sometimes we find Mules usd inſtead of Horſes, and 
the Chariots drawn by them call'd aThyyae. The principal part of the 
Charioteer's Art and Skill conſiſted in avoiding the yvarw,or Goals, in 
which if he fail'd, the over-turning of his Chariot, which was a ne- 
5 conſequence of it, brought him into great Danger, as well as 
iſgrace. LS 
Beſide the Exerciſes already deſcrib'd, there were others of a quite 
different Nature. Such were thoſe wherein Muſicians, Poets, and o- 
ther Artiſts contended for Victory. Thus in the XCIſt Olympiad, Eu- 
ripides and Xenocles contended, who ſhould be accounted the beſt Tra- 
gedian (a). Another time Cleomenes recommended himſelf by repeat- 
ing ſome Collections of Empedocles's Verſes, which he had compil'd 
(6). Another time Gorgias of Leontium, who was the firſt that invent- 
ed the art of diſcourſing on any Subje& without Premeditation, as 
wie learn from Philoſtratus, made a publick offer to all the Greeks, 
who were preſent at the Solemnity, to diſcourſe Extempore upon 
whatever Argument any of them ſhould propound. Laſtly, to men- 
tion only one Example more, Herodotus is ſaid to have gain'd very 
reat applauſe, and to have fir d young Thucydides with an early Emu- 
fation of him, by repeating his Hiſtory at the Olympian Games (c). 


REPO * : * — . 


CHAP, XXII. 
Of the Olympian Games. 


HE Olympian Games were ſo call'd from Olympian Jupiter, to 

whom they were dedicated, or from Olympia, a City in the Ter- 
ritory of the Piſeans ; or, according to Stephanus, the ſame with Piſa. 
The firſt Inſtitution of them is by ſome referr'd to Jupiter, after his 
Victory over the Sons of Titan (4); at which time Mars is ſaid to 
have been crown'd for Boxing, and Apollo to have been ſuperiour to 
Mercury at Running. Phlegon, the Author of the Olympiades reports, 
they were firſt inſtituted by Piſs, from whom the City Piſæ was 

nam'd. : | ” 


—— — — 1 


(%) Elianus Var. Hiſt. lib. II. cap. VIII. () Ar henæus lib. XIII. 
(e) Suidas, &c. (d) Ariſtophanes, ejuſque Scholiaſtes in Pluto. 2 
| ther 
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Others will have the firſt Author of them to be one of the Dach li 
nam' d Hercules, not the SofF of Alemena, but another of far greater 
Antiquity, that with his four Brethren, Pæoneus, Ida, Jaſius, and E. 
pimedes, left their ancient Seat in Ida, a Mountain of Crete, and ſettłd 
in Elis, where he inſtituted this Solemnity; the Original of which was 
only a Race, wherein the four younger Brothers contending for Diver. 
ſion, the Victor was crown'd by Hercules with an Olive-garland, which 
was not compos'd of the common Olive-branches, nor the natural Pro- 
duct of that Country (*), but brought by Hercules (fo Fables will 
have it) from the Hyperborean Scythians, and planted in the Pant he. 
um near Olympia, where it flouriſh'd, tho' not after the manner of o. 
ther Olive-trees, but ſpreading our its Boughs more like a Myrtle; it | 
was call'd x O-, i. e. fit for Crowns, and Garlands given to of 
Victors in theſe Games, were always compos'd of it, and it was for. | 


| . . he 
bidden under a great Penalty to cut it for any other uſe: Theſe | 2 
Dactyli were five in number, whence it is that the Olympian Games inſ 


were celebrated once in five Years, tho' others make them to be ſo. 
lemniz'd once in four; wherefore according to the former, an Olympiad of 
muſt conſiſt of five; according to the latter, of four Years: But neither 
of theſe Accounts are exact, for this Solemnity was held indeed every = 
fifth Year, yet not after the term of five Years was quite paſt, but ; 
every fiftieth Month, which is the ſecond Month after the completion 


inſtituted by this Hercules, to the honour of Olympian Jupiter, out of 
the Spoils taken from Auges King of Elu, whom he had dethron'd, 
and plunder'd, being defrauded of the Reward he had promis'd him 
for cleanſing his Stables, as Pindar reports (c): Diodorus the Sicilian (d) 
gives the fame Relation, and adds, that Hercules propos'd no other Re- 
ward to the Victors, but a Crown, in memory of his own Labours, 
all which he accompliſh'd for the Benefit of Mankind, without de- 
| ſigning any Reward to himſelf, beſide the Praiſe of doing well: At 
this Inftitution, it is reported that Hercules himſelf came off Conqueror | 
in all the Exerciſes, except Wreſtling, to which when he had chal- | 
leng'd all the Field, and could find no Man that durſt grapple with 

him, at length Jupiter, having aſſum'd an Humane ſhape, enter'd the 


of four Years (a): And as theſe Games were celebrated every fifth ? = 
Year, ſo they laſted five Days, for they began upon the eleventh, and MI 
ended upon the fifteenth Day of the Lunar Month, when the Moon 1 7, 
was at the full, A, 
Others (if we may believe Julius Scaliger) report, that theſe Games 2 
were inſtituted by Pelops to the honour of Neptune, by whoſe Aſſiſtance 
he had vanquiſh'd Oenomauis, and married his Daughter Hippodamia. 0 
Others ſay, they were firſt celebrated by Hercules, the Son of Al- v 
mena, to the honour of Pglops, from whom he was deſcended by the £ 
Mother's ſide (%); but being after that diſcontinu'd for ſome Time, ( 
they were reviv'd by Iphitus, or Iphiclus, one of Hercules's Sons. a 
The moſt common Opinion is, that the Olympian Games were firſt 
| 


()] Ariſtoteles, & ex eo Ariſtophanis Scholiaſter. (a) Iſaacius Teetzes in 
. Lycophronem, & Johannes Tzetzes Chiliad. 1. Hiſtor. XXI. (6) Solina 
Polyhiſt. & Szatius Theb. VI. (c) Olhinpion. initio Od, II. (4) Bibli- 
_ othec. Hiſtor. lib, IV. 
- Liſts ; 
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Liſts; and when the Contention had remain'd doubtful for a conſide- 
cable Time, neither party having the Advantage, or being willing to 
ſubmar, the God difcover'd himſelf to his Son, and from this Action 
got the Sirname of IIaga9 is, or Wreſtler, by which he is known in 
Lycophron (a). | 

All theſe Stories are rejected by Strabo, in his Deſcri ption of Elis 
where he reports, that an Arolian Colony, together with ſome of 
Hercules's Poſterity, ſubdu'd a great many of the Pi I owns, and 
amongſt them Olympia, where they firſt inſtituted, or, at leaſt, re- 
viv d, enlarg d, and augmented theſe Games, which (as my Author 
thinks) could not have been omitted by Homer, who takes every op- 
portunity to adorn his Poems with Deſcriptions of ſuch Solemnities, 
had they been of any Note before the Trojan War. Whatever becomes 
of the firſt Author of the Olympian Games, it is certain, they were ei- 
ther wholly laid aſide, or very little frequented till the time of 1phitus, 
who was cotemporary with Lycurgus the Spartan Law-giver (5). He re- 
inſtituted this Solemnity abour Four-hundred and eight Years after 
the Trojan War, from which time, according to Solinus, the number 
of the Olympiads are reckon'd (c). After this time they were again 
neglected till the time of Choræbus, who, according to Phlegon's Com- 
putation, liv'd in the twenty-eighth Ohmpiad after Iphitus, and then 
inſtituted again the Olympian Games, which after this time were con- 
ſtantly celebrated. And this really fell out in the CCCCVIIlth Year 
after the Deſtruction of Toy; or two Years ſooner by Euſcbius's ac- 
count, which reckons Four-hundred and fix Years from the caking of 
Troy to the firſt Olympiad. By the fir Olympiad meaning that which 
was firſt in the common Computation of Olympiads, which was begun 
at this time. : 

The Care and Management of theſe Games, belong'd ſometimes to 
the Piſæans, but for the moſt part to the Eleaus, by whom the P:[cans 
were deſtroy'd, and their very Name extinguiſh'd. Polybius in the 
fourth Book of his Hiſtory reports, that the Eleans, by the General 
Coat of the Greeks, enjoy'd their poſſeſſions without any Moleſtati- 
on, or fear of War, or Violence, in conſideration of the Olympian — 
Games, which were there celebrated. And this he aſſigns as a reaſon, 0 
why they chiefly delighted in a Country Life, and did not flock toge- | 
ther into Towns like other States of Greece. Nevertheleſs we find, 
that the CIVth Olympiad was celebrated by order of the Arcadians, by 
whom the Eleans were at that Time reduc'd to a very ow Condition; 
but this, and all thoſe manag'd by the Inhabitant, of Piſa, the Eleaus 
call'd Apoauvumadts, i. e. unlawful Ol/ympiads, and left them out of their 
Annals, wherein the Names of the Victors, and all Occurrences at 
theſe Games were recorded. Till the fifticth Olympiad, a ſingle Perſon 
ſuperintended, bur then :wo were appointed to perform that Office. 
In the CIIId Ohnpiad that number was increas'd to twelve, according 

to the number of rhe Elean Tribes, out of every one of which one 
Preſident was elected: But in the following Olympiad, the Eleans ha- 
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(a) Caſſandra v. 41. (b) Ariſtoteles in Plutarchi Lycurgo, Pauſanias. 
(e) Solini Polyhiſt. cap. I, | 
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; ving ſuffer'd great Loſſes by a War with the 4rcadians, and being re. | 
duc'd to eight Tribes, the Preſidents were alſo reduc'd to that number: 
In the CVth Olympiad they were increas'd by the Addition of one more; 
and in the CVIth another was joyn'd to them, whereby they were | 
made Ten, which number continu'd till the Reign of Adrian, the 
Roman Emperor. Theſe Perſons were call'd Exalwod)'xgu, and aſſem. 
bled together in a place nam'd Ex\lwod)xgion, in the Elean Forum, where | 
they were oblig'd to reſide ten Months before the Celebration of the | 
Games, to take care that ſuch as offer'd themſelves to contend, per. 
form'd their aggwwdr ware, or Preparatory Exerciſes, and to be in- 
ſtructed in all the Laws of the Games by certain Men call'd Nowogyaa. | 
xis, i. e. Keepers of the Laws: Farther, to prevent all unjuſt Practices, 
they were oblig'd to take an Oath, that they would act impartially, 
would take no Bribes, nor diſcover the Reaſon, for which they dif. } real 
Tik'd, or approv'd of any of the Contenders: At the Solemnity they 7 
fat naked, having before them the Viftoral Crown till the Exerciſes 1 had 
were finiſh'd, and then it was preſented to whomſoever they adjudg'd MI tra. 
it. Nevertheleſs, there lay an Appeal from the Hellanodicæ to the O. Her 
lympian Senate. Thus when two of the Hellanodice adjudg'd the prize MY qu. 
to Eupolemus the Elean, and the third (they being then only three in hir 


number) to Leon the Ambracian, the later of theſe appeal'd to the 0. M 
aa 5 condemn'd the two Judges to pay a conſiderable | _ 
ne {4a}. 1 A 
Io preſerve Peace and Good Order, there were certain Officers ap. an 
pointed to correct ſuch as were unruly. Theſe were by the Elean ? WM Y 
term'd gavTy, which Word ſignifies the ſame Perſon with thoſe M *Y 
who by the reſt of the Greeks were call'd paCRtpogys, or warp, M © 
and Lifores by the Romans. Over theſe there was a preſident, to WM ® 


whom the reſt were ſubje&, call'd «aurztews (3). 
Women were not allow'd to be preſent at theſe Games; nay, ſo 
ſevere were the Elean Laws, that if any Woman was found ſo much as 
to have paſs'd the River Alpheus during the time of the Solemnity, ſhe | 
was to be tumbl'd headlong from a Rock (c): But it is reported, that 
none was ever taken thus offending,except Callipatera, whom others call 
Pherenice, who ventur'd to uſher her Son Piſidorus, call'd by ſome Eu- 
cleus, into the Exerciſes, and being diſcover'd, was apprehended, and 
brought before the Preſidents, who, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of | 
the Laws, acquitted her, out of reſpect to her Father, Brethren, and | 
Son, who had all won Prizes in the Olympian Games, But my Au- | 
thor reports in another place (4), that Cyniſca, the Daughter of Ar» |} 
chidamis, with Manly Courage, and Bravery, contended in the Olym- | 
pian Games, and was the firſt of her Sex, that kept Horſes, and won 
a Prize there; but that afterwards ſeveral others, eſpecially ſome of | 
the Macedonian Women, imitated her Example, and were crown'd at 
Olympia. Perhaps neither of theſe Reports may be altogether ground- |} 
leſs, ſince inumerable Alterations were made in theſe Games, accord» 
ing to the Exigencies of Times, and change of Circumſtances, all 
which are ſer down at large in Pauſanias, Natalis Comes, and other 
 Mythologiſts, 1 5 V2 


— 


| (a) Pauſanias Eliac. Ee pag. 45 7, 45 8. Edit. 22. 
 AyQor. (c) Pauſanias. (a) Laconicis. wt 


;) Etymologici 
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All ſuch as deſign'd to contend, were oblig'd to repair to the pub- 
lick r at Elis ten Months before the Solemnity, where they 
prepar'd themſelves by continual Exerciſes; we are told indeed by 
Phavorinus, that the Preparatory Exerciſes were only perform'd thirty 
Days before the Games; but this muſt be underſtood of the Perfor- 


mance of the whole and entire Exerciſes in the ſame manner 


they were E at the Games, which ſeems to have been only en- 
joyn' d in the laſt Month, whereas the nine antecedent Months were 
ſpent in more light and eaſy Preparations. No Man that had omitted 
to preſent himſelf in this manner, was allow'd to put in for any of the 
Prizes ; nor were the accuſtom'd-Rewards of Victory given to ſuch 
Perſons, if by any means they inſinuated themſelves, and overcame 
their Antagoniſts: Nor would any Apology, tho' ſeemingly never fo 
reaſonable, ſerve to excuſe their Abſence. In the CCVIIIth Olym« 
piad Apollonius was rejected, and not ſuffer'd to contend, becauſe he 
had not preſented himſelf in due time, tho' he was detain'd by con- 
trary Winds in the Iflands call'd Cyclades ; and the Crown was given to 
Heraclides without performing any Exerciſe, becauſe no juſt and duly 
qualify'd Adverſary appear'd to oppoſe him. No Perton that was 
himſelf a Notorious Criminal, or nearly related to any ſuch, was per- 
mitted to contend. Farther, to prevent underhand Dealings, if any 
Perſon was convicted of bribing his Adverſery, a ſevere Fine was laid 
upon him: Nor was this alone thought a ſufficient Guard againſt evil 
and diſhonourable Contracts, and unjuſt Practiſes, but the Contenders 
were oblig'd to ſwear, they had ſpent ten whole Months in preparato- 
ry exerciſes: and farther yet, both they, their Fathers, and Brethren 
took a ſolemn Oath, that they would not by any ſiniſter, or unlawful 
means endeavour to ſtop the fair and juſt Proceedings of the Games. 
The Order of Wreſtlers was appointed by Lots, in this manner: A 


Silver Urn, call'd ga, being plac'd, into it were put little Pellets, 


in ſize about the bigneſs of Beans, upon every one of which was in- 
ſcrib'd a Letter, and the ſame Letter belong'd to every pair ; now 
thoſe, whoſe Fortune it was to have the ſame Letters, wreſtled toge- 
ther ; if the number of the Wreſtlers was not even, he that happen'd 
to light upon the odd Pellet, wreſtled laſt of all with him that had 
the Maſtery ; wherefore he was call'd ede, as coming after the reſt: 
This was accounted the moſt fortunate Chance that could be, becauſe 
the Perſon that obtain'd it, was to encounter one already weary'd, 


and ſpent with conquering his former Antagoniſt, himſelf being freſh, 


and in full Strength (a). | 
The moſt ſucceſsful in his Undertakings, and magnificent in his Ex- 


pences of all that ever contended in theſe Games, was Alcibiades the 
Athenian, as Plutarch reports in his Life; His Expences (ſaith he) 
in horſes kept for the publick Games, and in the number of his Cha- 
«riots were very magnificent; for never any one beſide, either pri- 
vate Perſon, or King, ſent ſeven Chariots to the Olympian Games. 


He obtain'd at one Solemnity the firſt, ſecond, and fourth Prizes, 
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* as Thucydides, or third, as Euripides reports; wherein he ſurpaſt all 


© that ever pretended in thar kind. 


— 


S HAT Win 
Of che Pythian. Games. 


—— OTIEY 


*. 


＋ E Pythian Games were celebrated near Delphi, and are by ſome | 
thought to have been firſt inſtituted by Amphictyon, the Son of 
Deucalion, or by the Council of Amphidtyones. Others refer the firſt | 
Inſtitution of them to Agamemnon (a); Pauſanias (b) to Diomedes, the 
Son of Tydeus, who having eſcap'd a dangerous Tempeſt as he return. | 
ed from Troy, dedicated a Temple at Træzen to Apollo ſirnamd EmCa- | 
Tie, and inſtituted the Pythian Games to his honour : But the moſt 
common Opinion is, that Apollo himſelf was the firſt Author of them, 
when he had overcome Python, a Serpent, or cruel Tyrant: Thus 


Neͤve operis famam poſſit delere wetuſtas, 
Inſtituit ſaeros celebri certamine ludos, 
Pythia perdomitæ Serpentis nomine dictos. 


Then to preſerve the Fame of ſuch a Deed, 
For Python ſlain He Pythian Games decreem. 
n ee ; Mr. Dryden. 
At their firſt Inſtitution, they were only celebrated once. in nine 
Years, but afterwards every fifth Year, according to.the number of 
the Parnaſſian Nymphe, that came to congratulate Apollo, and brought 
him Preſents after his Victory. 1 7 155 „„ 
The Rewards were certain Apples conſecrated to Apello, according 
to Ifer (d), and the fore-cited Epigram of Archias, in which he thus e- 
numerates the Prizes in this, and the other three ſacred Games, 


| AJaz 37 LonvCr, WING, oN s. ÞÞ | 
Where Brodeus will have a to ſignify the Delphian Laurel, which, 
he rells us, brought forth Berries ſtreak'd with red and green, and al- 


moſt as large as Apples; but this Interpretation is by no means genu- 
ine, or natural, ſince the Word uyae is never us d in that ſence: How- 


ever that be, tis certain the Victors were rewarded with Garlands of | 
Laurel, as appears from the expreſs Words of Pindar, who tells us, 


that Ariſtomenes was crown d with ü, Tluragias, or Laurel that flou- 
riſned upon Mount Parnaſſus, (e): Whence ſome imagine that the 
Reward was double, conſiſting both of the ſacred Apples, and Gar- 
lands of Laurel. But at the firſt Inſtitution of theſe Games, the Vi- 


(e) Metam. I. 


| ors 


(a) Erymologici Auftor, phavorinus. (b) Covinthiacis. 
(%) Libre de Coronis. (e) Pyrhion. Od. VIII. v. 28. 
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Qors were crown'd with Garlands of Palm, or (according to ſome) 


of Beech- leaves, as Ovid reports, who immediately after the Verſes 
before- cited, adds, 


His juvenum quicunque manu, pedibuſve, rotave 
Vicerat, eſculeæ capiebat frondis honorcm, 
Nondum Laurus erat. | 


Here Noble Youths for Maſterſhip did ſtrive, 

To Box, to Run, and Steeds and Chariots drive, 
The Prize was Fame; in witneſs of Renown, 

A Beechen Garland did the Victor crown, 

The Laurel was not yet for Triumph born. 


Others (a) report, that in the firſt Pythian Solemnity the Gods 
contended, Caſtor obtain'd the Victory by Race- horſes, Pollux at Box- 
ing, Calais at Running, Zetes at Fighting in Armour, Peleus at 
throwing the Diſcus, Telamon at Wreſtling, Hercules in the Pancratium, 
and that all of them were honour'd by Apollo with Crowns of Lau- 
rel. But others again are of a different Opinion (/), and tell us, 
that at the firſt there was nothing but a Muſical Contention, wherein 
he that ſung beſt the Praiſes of Apollo, obtain'd the Prize, which at 
firſt was either Silver, or Gold, or ſomething of value, but afterwards 
chang'd into a Garland. Here may be obſerv'd the different Names 


given to Games from the diverſity of the Prizes ; for where the Prize 


was Money, the Games were call'd d acwerru; Where only a Gar- 


land, d gd ves S*gaviral, gyMivar, &c. The fult that obtain'd Victory by 


Singing, was Chryſot hemis a Cretan, by whom Apollo was purify'd, af- 
ter he had kill'd Python: The next Prize was won by Philammon ; the 
next after that, by his Son Thamyris. Orpheus having rais'd himſelf to 
a pitch of honour almoſt equal ro the Gods, by inſtrutting the prophane 
and ignorant World in all the Myſteries of Religion, and Ceremonies 


of Divine Worſhip, and Muſæus, who took Orpheus for his example, 


thought it roo great a Condeſcenſion, and inconſiſtent with the high 

Characters they bore, to enter into the Contention. Elrutherns 1s re- 
ported to have gain'd a Victory purely upon the account of his Voice, 
his Song being the compoſition of another Perſon: Heſſod was repuls'd, 


becauſe he could not play upon the Harp, which all the Candidates 


were oblig'd to do. 

There was likewiſe another Song, call'd Tlva2wes rout; to which 
a Dance was perform'd. It conſiſted of theſe five parts, wherein the 
Fight of Apollo and Python was repreſented ; I Ara#geng, which con- 
tain'd rhe preparation to the Fight. 2. EyTepa or the Firſt Eſſay to- 
wardsit, 3. Kammxzadiouds, which was the Action it ſelf, and the 


| God's exhortation to himſelf to ſtand out with Courage. 4. I 


% Surry Ao, or the inſulting Sarcaſms of Apollo over vanquiſh'd Pyrhon. 
5. >Verypts, Which was an imitation of the Serpent's hiſſing, when he 
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(40 Natalis Comes Mythol. lib. V. cap. II. (6) Strabo lib. XI. Pauſani as 
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ended his Life. Others make this Song to conſiſt of the ſix follow. 
ing parts: 1. IIe, or the preparation. 2. Ie, wherein Apollo 
dar'd Python to engage him by Reproaches, for iHv ſingnifies to 
Reproach, Jambick Verſes being the common Form of Invectives. 3, Ad x- 
TAG, which was ſung to the honour of Bacchus, to whom thoſe Num- 
bers were thought moſt acceptable: This part belong'd to him, becauſe 
he had (as ſome ſay) a ſhare in the Delphian Oracle, or poſſeſs d it be. 
fore Apollo. 4. Kenmnxds, to the honour of Jupiter, becauſe he was A- 
pollo's Father; and thought to delight moſt in ſuch Feet, as being edu. 
cated in Crete, where they were us d. 5. Muß do, to the honour of 
Mother Earth, becauſe the Delphian Oracle belong'd to her, before it 
dame into Apollo's hands. 6. l or the Serpent's hiſſing. 

But by others it is thus deſcrib'd (a); IIeigg, an imitation of 4. 
pollo, preparing himſelf for the Fight with all the Circumſpection of 
a prudent and cautious Warriour. 2. Kartxaadguds, a Challenge gi- 
ven to the Enemy. 3. Ian ids, a repreſentation of the Fight, during 
which the Trumpets ſounded a point of War; it was ſo call'd from 
Fambick Verſes, which are the moſt proper to expreſs Paſſion, and 
Rage. 4. Zwyde O, fo call'd from the Feet of that name, or from 
cheychem, i. e. to offer a Libation, becauſe it was the celebration of 
Victory; after which, it was always cuſtomary to return Thanks to 
the Gods, and offer Sacrifices. 5. Kamyoedors, a repreſentation of 
_ Fpollo's Dancing after his Victory (5). . 
Afterwards in the third year of the XLVIIIth Olympiad, the Am- 
phictyones, who were Preſidents of theſe Games, introduc'd Flutes, 
which till that time had not been us'd at this Solemnity ; the firſt 
that won the Prize, was Sacadas of Argos : But becauſe they were 
more proper for Funeral Songs, and Lamentations, than the merry 
and jocund Airs at Feſtivals, they were in a ſhort time laid aſide. 
They added likewiſe all the Gymnical Exerciſes us'd in the Olympian 
Games, and made a Law, that none ſhould contend in running, but 
Boys. At, or near the ſame time, they chang'd the Prizes, which 
had before been of value, into Crowns, or Garlands ; and gave theſe 
Games the name of Pythia, from Pythian Apollo, whereas till that time 
(as ſome ſay) they had either another Name, or no peculiar Name at 
all. Horſe-races alſo, or Chariot-races were introduc'd about the 
Time of Cl:ſthenes,. King of Argos, who obtain'd the firſt Victory in 
them, riding in a Chariot drawn by four Horſes ; and ſeveral other 
changes were by degrees made in theſe Games, which J ſhall not 
trouble you with. 1 ns 
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(a) Julius Scaliger Poetices lib. I. cap. XXIII. (b) Julius Pollux Ono- 
malt, lib. IV, cap. X. | | 
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CHAT, AXE. 
| Of the Nemean Games. 


II E Nemean Games (a) were ſo call'd from Nemea, a Village, 

| and Grove between the Cities Cleonæ and Phlius, where they 
were celebrated every third year upon the twelfth of the Corinthian 
Month IIdYSs HO, call'd ſometimes Izeguyvia, which is the ſame with 
the Athenian Bo:dromion. The Exerciſes were Chariot-races, and all 
the parts of the Pent at hlum. The Preſidents were elected out of Co- 
rinth, Argos, and Cleonæ, and apparell'd in black Cloaths, the habit of 
Mourners, becauſe theſe Games were a Funeral: ſolemnity inſtituted 
in memory of Opbeltes, otherwiſe call'd Archemorus, from ue, 1. e. a 
beginning, and H O-, 1. e. Fate, or Death, becauſe Amphiaraus fore 
told his Death ſoon after he began to live: Or, according to Statius 
(3), becauſe that Misfortune was a Prelude to all the bad Succeſs, that 
befel the Theban Champions; for Archemorus was the Son of Euphetes 
and Creuſa, or Lycurgus, a King of Nemea, or Thrace, and Eurydice, 
and nurs'd by Hypſipyle, who leaving the Child in a Meadow whilſt 
ſhe went to ſhew the beſiegers of Thebes a Fountain, at her return 
found him dead, and a Serpent folded about his Neck ; whence the 
Fountain before call'd Langia, was nam'd Archemorus; and the Captains 


to comfort Hypſipyle for het Loſs, inſtituted theſe Games, (c), 


Una tamen tacitas, ſed juſſu Numinis, undas 

Hec quoque ſecreta nutrit Langia ſub umbra, 

Nondum illi raptus dederat lacrymabile nomen 

Archemorus, nec fama Dee; tamen avia ſervat 
Et nemus, & fluvium; manet ingens gloria Nympham, 

Cum triſtem Hy pſipylem ducibus ſudatus Achæis 

Ludus, & atra ſacrum recolit Trieteris Ophelten. 


Langia alone, and ſhe ſecurely hid 

Lurk'd in a dark, and unfrequented ſhade, 
Her ſilent ſtreams by ſome Divine command 

To feed the circumjacent pools retain'd. | 
Before Hypſipyle was known to Fame, = 
Before the Serpent had Archem'rus ſlain, | 
And to the Spring bequeath'd his dreadful name; 
Yet in the loneſome Deſart tho' it Iyes, 
A Grove, and Riv'let it alone ſupplies ; ; 
Whilſt endleſs Glory on the Nymph ſhall wait, 
And Grecian Chiefs ſhall enternize her Fate, 


% 
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(a) Strabo lib. VIII. Pauſanias Corinth. Eliac. B'. Pindari Schol. Næmeon 
(5) Thebaid. lib. V. (c) Statins Thebaid. lib, IV. erm 
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When they ſhall ad Triennial Games ordain | q 


To after-ages to tranſmit her Name, 8 


And diſmal ſtory of Opheltes ſlain. 


Others are of opinion, that theſe Games were inſtituted by Hercules 


after his Victory over the Nemean Lyon (a), in honour of Jupiter, who, | 


as Pauſanias tells us, had a magnificent Temple at Nemea, where be 


was honour'd with ſolemn Games, in which Men ran Races in Armour; 
but perhaps theſe might be diſtin from the ſolemnity I am now | 


ſpeaking of. Laſtly, others grant indeed, they were firſt inſtituted 


in memory of Archemoris, but will have them to have been intermit. | 


ted and reviv'd by Hercules, and conſecrated to Jupiter. 


The Victors were crown'd with Parſley, which was an Herb us'd at 


Funerals, and feign'd to have fprung out of Archemorus's Blood: Con. 
cerning it, Plutarch relates a remarkable Story (5), with which it will 
not be improper to conclude this Chapter; As Timoleon (laith he) 
* was marching up an Aſcent, from the Top of which they might take 
_ © a view of the Army and Strength of the Carthaginians, there met 
* him by chance a company of Mules loaden with Parſley, which his 
„ Souldiers conceiv'd to be an ill-boding Omen, becauſe this is the 


« very Herb wherewith we adorn the Sepulcres of the dead, which 1 


* cuſtom gave birth ro that deſpairing Proverb, when we pro- 
nounce of one that is dangerouſly ſick, that he does SIX ozatye, 
j. e. want nothing but Parſley, which is in effect to ſay, he is a dead 
Man, juſt dropping into the Grave: Now, that Timolcon might eaſe 


„their minds, and free them from thoſe ſuperſtitious thoughts, and | 


** ſucha fearful Expectation, he put a ſtop to his March, and, having 


alleged many other things in a diſcourſe ſuitable to the occaſion, | 


he concluded it by ſaying, that a Garland of Triumph had Juckily 

faln into their hands of it's own accord, as an anticipation of Victo- 

4 13 as the Corinthians do crown thoſe that get the better in 
t 


« cred Wreath, and proper to their Country; for Parſley was ever 
the conquering Ornament of the 1/hmian Sports, as it is now alſo 


d of the Nemean ; it is not very long ſince Branches of the Pine tree 


* came to ſucceed, and to be made uſe of for that purpoſe : Timoleon 
« therefore, having thus beſpoke his Souldiers, took part of the 
« Parſly, wherewith he firſt made himſelf a Chapler, and then his 
Captains with their Companies did all crown themſelves with it in 
« ;mitation of their General. | | 
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(a) Pindari Schol. (6) Timolconte. 
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eir It hmian Games with Chaplets of Parſley, accounting it a ſa- 


CH A:F.. XV. 
Of the Iſthmian Games, 


T H E If hmian Games were lo call'd from the place where they 


were celebrated, wiz. the Cor int hi an Iſthmus, a neck of Land by 
which Peloponneſus is joyn'd to the Continent : They were inſtitured 
in honour of Palæmon, or Melicertes, the Son of Athamas King of Theber, 
and Ino, who, for fear of her Husband (who had killed her other Son 
Learchus in a Fit of madneſs) caſt her ſelf, with Melicertes in her 
Arms, into the Sea, where they were receiv'd by Neptune into the 
number of the Divinities of his Train, out of a compliment to Bacchus 
nurs'd by Ino. At the change of their condition, they alter'd their 
Names, Ino was call'd Leucothea, and her Son, Palemon ; however Pa- 
læmon's Divinity could not preſerve his body from being toſs'd about 
the Sea, till at length it was taken up by a Dolphin, and carried to 
the Corinthian Shore where it was found by S:ſyphus at that time King 
of Corinth, who gave it an honorable interment, and inſtituted theſe 
Funeral Games to his Memory; thus Pauſamas (a). Others report that 
Melicertes's body was caſt upon the Iſthmus, and lay there ſometime un- 
buried, whereupon a grievous Peſtilence began to rage in thoſe parts, 


and the Oracles gave out, that the only remedy for it was to inter 


the Body with the uſual ſolemnities, and celebrate Games in memo- 
ry of the Boy; upon the performance of theſe Commands the Di- 
ſtemper ceas'd, but afterwards when the Games were negleCted, broke 
out again, and the Oracles being conſulted, gave Anſwer, that they 
muſt pay perpetual Honours to M licertes's memory, which they did 
accordingly, erecting an Altar to him, and enacting a Law for the per- 
petual celebration of theſe Games. | | 

Others report that they were inſtituted by Theſers in honour of 


Neptune; others are of opinion that there were two diſtin Solemni- 


ties obſerv'd in the 1thmus, one to Melicertes, and another to Neptune 
which report is grounded upon the authority of Muſæus, who wrote a 


Treatiſe about the 1/þmian Games. Phavorinus reports that theſe | 


Games were firſt inſtituted in honour of Neptune, and afterwards cele- 
brated in memory of Palemon. Plutarch on the contrary tells us, 
that the firſt inſtitution of them was in honour of Melicertes, but after- 


wards they were alter'd, enlarg'd, and re- inſtituted to Neptune by 


 Theſeus : He gives alſo ſeveral other Opinions concerning the Original 
of them: His words are theſe in the Life of Theſeus; Theſeus inſti- 


* tuted Games in emulation of Hercules, being ambitious that as the 


* Greeks by that Hero's appointment celebrated the Olympian Games 
© to the honour of Jupiter, ſo by his inſtitution they ſhould celebrate 
the 1thmian Games to the honour of Neptune; for thoſe that were 
before dedicated to Melicertes, were celebrated privately in the 
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(a) Initio Corint hiac. 6 NG & Night, 
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“Night, and conſiſted rather of Religious Ceremonies, than of any 
open ſpectacle, or publick Feſtival. Bur ſome there are, who ſay 
that the Iſhmian Games were firſt inſtituted in memory of Sciron, 
at the Expiation which Theſeus made for his Murther upon the ac- 
count bf the nearneſs of Kindred between them, Sciron being the 
Son of Canethus and Heniocha, the Daughter of Pitt heus: tho' others 
& write that Sinnis, and not Sciron, was their Son, and that to his 
„Honour, and not to Sciren's, theſe Games were ordain'd bv Theſeus. 
* Hellanicus and Andro of Halicarnaſſus write, that at the ſame time 

* he made an agreement with the Corinthians, that they ſhould | 
allow them that came from Athens to the celebration of the 1/?bmi- 

« an Games, as much ſpace to behold the Specacle in, as the Sail of 

* the Ship that brought them thither, ſtrerched to it's full extent. 


Cc 


* could cover, and that in the firſt and moſt honourable place : Thus of 
Plutarch. | on | | 
The Eleans were the only Nation of Greece, that abſented themſelves $ 
from this ſolemnity, which they did for this reaſon, as Pauſanias (a) f 
relates; The Corinthians having appointed the 1fhmian Games, the © 
Sons of Actor came to the celebration of them, but were ſurpriz'd and 
ſlain by Hercules, near the City Cleanæ: The Author of the Murder 1 
was at the firſt unknown, but being at length diſcover'd by the in- 
duſtry of Molione the Wife of Actor, the Eleans went to Argos and de- l 
manded ſatisfaction, becauſe Hercules at that time dwell'd at Tiryns, a tl 
Village in the Argian Territories. Being repuls'd at Argos they ap- (4 
ply'd themſelves ro the Corinthians, defiring of them, that all the In- 0 
habitants and Subje&s of Argos might be forbidden the Ifhmian Games, C 
as diſturbers of the publick Peace; but meeting with no better ſucceſs ſ 
in this place, than they had done at Argos, Molione forbad them to go a 
to the Iſhnian Games, and denounced a dreadful execration againſt l 
any of the Eleans that ſhould ever be preſent at the celebration of 
them; which command was ſo religiouſly obſerv'd, that none of the | 
Eleans dare venture to go to the 1hmian Games to this Day, ( ſaith 
my Author) for fear Molione s Curies ſhould fall heavy upon them. 


Theſe Games (4) were obſerv'd every third, or rather every fifth 

year, and held fo facred and inviolable, that when they had been in- 
termitted for ſome time through rhe Oppreſſion and Tyranny of Op- | 
ſelus, King of Corinth, after the Tyrant's Death the Corinthians, to re- 
new the memory of them which was almoſt decay'd, employed the 
_ utmoſt Power and Induſtry they were able in reviving them, and ce- 
lebrated them with ſuch ſplendor and magnificence as was never pra- 
_ Ctis'd in former Ages. When Corinth was ſack'd and totally demoliſh'd 
by Mummius the Roman General, theſe Games were not diſcontinu'd, 
but the care of them was committed to the $icyo0nians till the rebuilding 
of Corinth, and then reſtored to the Inhabitants of that City, as Pauſa- 
nia reports (c). EE TN 

The Victors were rewarded with Garlands of Pine-leaves; after- 
wards Parſley was given them, which was alſo the Reward of the Ne- 
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| (a) Eliac d. (d) Alex. ab Alexandro Gen. Dier. lib. V. cap. VIII. (e) I. 
it10 Corinthias, e 
"Bo wean 


mean Conquerours, but with this difference, that there it was freſh and 
green, whereas in the 1*hmian Games it was dry and wither'd. After- 
; wards the uſe of Parſly was left off, and the Pine-tree came again in- 
to requeſt, which alterations Plutarch has accounted for in the Fifth 
Book of his Sympoſiacks (). 5 
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CHAP. XXVL 
Of the Greek Near. 


2 


H E Writers of ancient Fables report, that Ougay3;, whom the 


Latins call Czlus, King of the 4tlantick Iſlands, was reputed the 


Father of all the Gods, and gave his name to the Heavens, which from 
him were by the Greeks term d sęaydòs, and by the Latins Calum, be- 
cauſe he invented Aſtrology, which was unknown till his Time (a). 


Others aſcribe the Invention both of Aſtrology, and the whole x 


Tpalernos Science of the Celeſtial Bodies, to Atlas: From him theſe di- 
ſcoveries were communicated to Hercules, who firſt imparted them to 
the Greeks, Whence the Authors of Fables took occaſion to report, 


that both theſe Heroes ſupported the Heavens with their Shoulders 


(6) The Cretans pretended that Hyperion firſt obſerv'd the Motions 
of the Sun, Moon and Stars (c), He was Son to the primitive 


God Uranus, and from his Knowledge of the Celeſtial Motions, is 


ſometimes taken by the Poets and other Fabulous Authors for the Fa- 


ther of the Sun, ſometimes for the Sun himſelf. The Arcadians re- 


ported, that their Countryman Endymion firſt diſcover'd the Motion of 
the Moon (d): which gave occaſion to thoſe early Ages to feign, that 
he was belov'd by that Goddeſs. Laſtly, others reported that Actis, 
by ſome call'd Actæus, who flouriſhed in the Ifle of Rhodos about the 
time of Cecrops King of Athens, invented the Science of Aſtrology, 
which he communicated to the Egyptians (e). : 

But to paſs from fabulous to more authentick Hiſtories, the firſt im- 
provement and ſtudy of Aſtronomy is generally aſcrib'd to the Greciax 
Colonies, which inhabited Aa. And it is thought to have been firſt 
learnt from the Babylonians or Egyptians, and communicated to the 
Grecians either by Thales of Miletus, Pythagoras of Samos, Anaximan- 
der of Miletus, Anaximenes the Scholar and fellow Citzen of Anaxi- 
mander, Cleoſtratus of Tenedus, Ocnopidas of Chios, or Anaxagoras of 
Clazomene, the Maſter of Pericles, who was the firſt that taught 
the Jonick Philoſophy at Athens, where he open'd his School in the 
ſame Year that Xerxes invaded Greece. Every one of theſe ſeems to 
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( Queſt. III. (a) Diodorus Siculus lib. III. pag. 132. & Scriptores My- 
thologici. () Diodorus Siculus lib. ITE. pag. 135. lib. IV. pag. 163. Clemens 
Alexandrinus Strom. I. pag. 306. Plinius lib. VII. cap. LVI. (c) Diodorns 
Siculus lib.V. pag. 231. (4) Lucianus in comment. de Aſtrologia, Apollonii 
Sehaliaſtes in lib. IV. (e) Diodorus Siculus lib. V. pag. 227, 
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have cultivated and improved this Science, and on that account by dif. 
ferent Men to have been reputed the Inventor, or firſt Maſter of it in 

Greece (a). Before the time of theſe Philoſophers, it is certain that the 
Greeks were entirely ignorant of the Motions of the Heavenly Bod ies. 
Inſomuch that Thale, firſt obſerv'd a ſolar Eclipſe in the Fourth Year 
of the Forty-eighth Olympiad. A long time after that, in the Fourth 
Lear of the Ninetieth Olympiad, an Eclipſe of the Moon prov'd fatal 
to Nicias the Athenian General, and the Army under his command, 
chiefly becauſe the reaſon of it was not underſtood (b). And Hero. 
dotus ſeems to have been wholly unacquainted with this part of Learn- 
ing; whence he deſcribes the Solar Eclipſes after the Poetical manner, 

by the Diſappearance of the Sun, and his leaving his accuſtom'd Seat in 
the Heaven (b, never mentioning the Moon's Interpoſition. 

From the foremention'd Inſtances it appears, that the Greeks had 
no knowledge of Aſtronomy, and by conſequence no certain meaſure 
of Time, till they began ro converſe with the Babylonians, Ægyptians, 
Perſians, or other Eaſtern Nations. For tho' it be eaſy from the re- 

turns of the ſeveral Seaſons of Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, 
to diſcover that a Year is already paſt; yet to determine the exact 
number of Days, wherein theſe Viciſſitudes happen, and again to di- 
vide them into Months anſwering the Motion of the Moon, requires 


much Study and Obſervation. Hence in the Heroical Ages, the Years 


were numbred by the return of Seed-time and Harveſt, and the ſeve- 
ral Seaſons of labouring and reſting. The Day it ſelf was not then 
diſtinguiſh'd into certain and equal Portions, but meaſur'd 25 94 nie 
d Mg a Mν h Muvõ, rudely and wnaccurately by the Acceſs and Re- 
ceſs of the Sun, as Euſtathius has obſerv'd in Comment upon thoſe 
Verſes of Homer, wherein that Poet deſcribes the time of a certain Bat- 
tle agreeably to the way of reckoning, which was us'd in the ancient 
times (a). 


Oe I nas Iv, Y deter leer Nj 
Toopes wan LOT egroy Sexe ment, 71798 I Ate, 
Hu@G 5 JSevrouC e de wihiconm Sogm 

Oò es & ey Pro, nei 7 nopiommm 6 ea | 
Tawor Sirfeea waters, cd O- 7% wiv item e 
Sire 77 Y Aukegglo e oer 1e iger ; | 
T- opn agerh Aayavi piizayre Qandyya. 


In another place (e) Achilles is introduced dividing the Day, not into 
Hours, which were the invention of more poliſh'd Ages, but into 
the more obvious parts of Morning, Noon, and Afternoon; 


| WE 


(a) Suidas, Diogenes Laertius in Vitis Philoſophorum, Plinius lib. IT. 
cap. LXXVI. (H) Plutarchus Nicia. (c) Lib. I. cap. LXXIV. lib. VII. 
cap. XXXVII. lib. IX. cap. X. (4) Iliad. A, verſ. 8g. pag. 765. (e) 
Iliad. g. verſ. 111. | 
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Neither were they more accurate in diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral parts 


of Time, till [loxov, x wore, Xx; Tt dvwdtyg, wipe N nuts mpg. 


BaCuacoviov Yuamy, they learnt the uſe of the Sun-dial, and the Pole, 
and the twelve parts of the day from the Babylonians, as We are inform'd 
by Herodotus (a). Ss 
Yet in Homer's time Lunar Months ſeem to have been in uſe, as 
alſo a certain form of Years comprehending ſeveral Months: which 
appears from the following Verſes, wherein it is foretold that CY. 
n return to Ithaca in one of the Months of the then preſent ar 
A 8 | TT 
Ts J aus kuxaCar] Of ind own eySud” Odvoruy, 
Tz T g9ivor]G- wyvds, & d Iwo 
But that the Grecians had then no ſettled form of Y-ars and Months, 


wherein the Solar and Lunar Revolutions were regularly fitted to each 
other, appears from what is reported concerning Thales the Mileſian, 


That having ſpent a conſiderable time in the Obſervation of the Ce- 


leſtial Bodies, and obſerving that the Lunar Revolution never exceed- 
ed Thirty Days, he appointed Twelve Months of Thirty days each, 


whereby the Year was made to conſiſt of CCCLX. Days. Then in 
order to reduce theſe Months to an Agreement with the Revolution 


of the Sun, he intercalated Thirty Days at the end of every Two 


Years of the aboveſaid Months, Whence id tempus TexTneiNe appellabant, 


quod tertio quoque anno intercalabatur, quamvis biennii circuitus, & revers 
cher nels is : that ſpace of Time was term'd a Period of Three Years, 
becauſe the intercalation was not made till after the expiration of full 
two Years, tho' really it was only a Period of two Tears; as we are in- 
form'd by Cenſorinus (c). So that this Period of Two Years contain'd 
no leſs than DCCL Days, and exceeded the ſame number of Years as 
meaſur'd by the true motion of the Sun, Twenty Days, which diffe- 
rence is ſo very great, that Scaliger was of Opinion this Cycle was 
never receiv'd in any Town of Greece. | 
Afterwards Solon obſerving that the courſe of the Moon was not 
finiſh'd in Thirty Days, as Thales had compured it, but in Twenty- nine 
Days and half a Day; he appointed that the Months ſhould in their 
turns conſiſt of Twenty-nine and of Thirty Days, fo that a Month of 
Twenty-nine Days ſhould conſtantly ſucceed one of Thirty Days : 
whereby an entire ar of Twelve Months was reduc'd to CCCLIV. 
Days, which fell ſhort of the Solar Var, that is the time of the Sun's 
Revolution, Eleven Days, and one fourth part of a Day, or therea- 


bouts. In order therefore to reconcile this difference, ere, that 


12 — — 


— — 


(%) Lib. II. cap. CIX. (6) OI. E. verſ: 161. (e) Libro de die 
natali cap. XVIII. 1 
IV. Geminus cap V 


onf. Herodot us lib. I. cap. XXXII. & lib. II. cap. 
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46o | Of the Religion of Greece. 
is, a Cycle of Four Years, was invented. Herein after the firſt Two 
Years, they ſeem to have added an intercalated Month of Twenty-two 
Days: and again after the expiration of Two Years more, another 
Month was intercalated, which conſiſted of Twenty-three Days, the 
fourth part of one Day in every Year, ariſing to a whole Day in a Pe. 
riod of four Years. And thus Solon prevented the Lunar Tears from 
exceeding thoſe, which are meaſured by the Revolution of the Sur, and 
ſo avoided the miſtake ſo manifeſt in the Cycle of Thales. 

But after wards it was conſider'd, that the Forty-five Days added by 
Solon to his Period of Four Years, and containing a (Mens) full 


Lunar Month and an half, would occaſion this Cycle to end in the 


mid'ſt of a Lunar Month; to remedy which inconvenience, 3x-7THels, 
a Term of eight Years, was inſtituted inſtead of the former Cycle of 
four Years, to which three entire Lunar Months were added at ſeveral 
times (a). X : — 

After the Cycle of eight Years, no change was made in the Calendar 
till the time of Meton, who having obſerv'd that the Motions of the 
Sun and Moon fell ſhort of one another by ſome Hours, which diſa- 
greement, tho' at firſt ſcarce perceivable, would quite invert the 


Seaſons in the compaſs of a few Ages, invented a Cycle of Nine. 


teen Years, term'd eyyeaygio'{xg:THets, in which Term the Sun having 
finiſh'd XIX. Periods, and the Moon CCXXXV, both return'd to the 
_ place of the Heavens, in which they had been Nineteen Year; 
before. OE f 5 | 
Afterwards, it was obſerv'd that in the Revolution of every Cycle 
the Moon out-went the San about ſeven Hours; To prevent this in- 
convenience, Calippus contrivd a new Cycle, which contain'd four 
of Meton's, that isLXX VI. Years. And upon the Obſervation of ſome 
ſmall Diſagreement between the Sun and Moon at the end of this Term, 
Hipparchus devis'd another Cycle, which contain'd four of thoſe inſti- 
tuted by Calippus. According to other Accounts, one of Meton's Cy- 
cles containd eight eprzaygStrat]neides, i. 6 CLIT Years. This 
was afterwards divided into two cqual Parts, and from each part one 
Day, NT was found to be ſuperfluous in Meren's Cycle, was taken 
away (b). | . 
From the Grecian Years let us now proceed to their Months. In the 
computation of theſe, they ſeem neither to have agreed with other 
Nations, nor amongſt themſelves. In the Authors of thoſe times, we 
find different Months often ſer againſt, and made to anſwer one ano- 
ther: and learned Men have hitherto in vain attempted to reconcile 
_ theſe Contradictions. Plutarch in his Lite of Romulus owns, that no 
agreement was to be found between the Grecian and Roman New 


Moons: and in the Life of Ariſtides, diſcourſing of the Day upon 


which the Perſians were vanquiſh'd at Platææ, he profeſſeth that even 
in his own Time, when the Celeſtial Morions were far better under- 


ſtood than they had been in former Ages, the beginnings of their 


a 


(a) Conf. Cenſorinus. (5) Conf. Heur. Dodwellilibrum de anno veter! | 


recorums | 


- | i =  __ Monthi 
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Months could not be adjuſted. Theſe Diſagreements ſeem to have 
been occaſioned by ſome of theſe, or the like Cauſes : 

1. That the Years of different Nations were not begun at the ſame 
time. The Roman January, which was their firſt Month, fell in the 
depth of Winter. The Arabians and others began their Year in the 
Spring (“). The Macedonians reckon'd Dias their firſt Month, from 
the Autumnal A#quinox. The ancient Athenian Mar began after the 
Winter Solſtice, the more modern Athenians computed their Years 
from the firſt New Moon after the Summer Solſtice. Hence thoſe Men 
will be exceedingly miſtaken, who made the Roman January to an- 
ſwer the Attick Gamelion, or the Macedonian Dius, which are the firſt 


Months of thoſe Nations; or that meaſure the primitive Attick Year by 


that, which was us'd after the Time of Meton. | | | 

2. That the Number of Months was not the ſame in all places. 
The Romans had at firſt only Ten Months, the laſt of which was for 
that reaſon term'd December. Afterwards they were increas'd to 


Twelve by Numa Pompiliw. The AÆAgyptians had at firſt only one 


Month, which was afterwards divided into four, according to the Sea- 
ſons of the rar: Some of the barbarous Nations divided their Year 
into three Months. The fame number of Months was receiv'd by the 


ancient Arcadians. Afterwards the Arcadians parted their Year into 


four Months ; the Acarnanians reckon'd fix Months to their Year ; but 
moſt of the Greeks of later Ages, when the Science of Aſtronomy had 
been brought to ſome perfection, gave twelve Months to every Year, 
2 thoſe which were intercalated to adjuſt the Solar and Lunar 
Periods. 2 


3. That the Months were not conſtantly of the ſame length. Some 


contain'd thirty Days, others a different number. Some Nations 
computed their Months by the Lunar Motions, others by the Motion 
of the Sun. The .4thenians, and mein; F youu Ennvidov moAzwy, moſt 
of the preſent Grecian Cities (ſaith Galen) make uſe of Lunar Months : 


but the Macedonians, and all the e201, ancient Greeks, (or, as ſome 
rather chooſe to read, Amayor, the Aſiaticks) with many other Nations 


meaſure their Months by the Motion of the Sun (a). 

4. That the Months of the ſame Nations, partly thro' their igno- 
rance of the Celeſtial Motions, and partly by reaſon of the intercala- 
ted Days, Weeks, and Months, did not conſtantly maintain the ſame 
places, but happen'd at very different Seaſons of the Year. 


However that be, the 4:henians, whoſe Year is chiefly follow'd by 


the Ancient Authors, after their Calendar was reform'd by Merton, be- 
gan their Year upon the firſt New Moon after the Summer Solſtice (6). 
Hence the following Verſes of Fetus Avienus : | 


Sed primeva Meton exordia ſumiſit ab anno, 
Torreret rutilo Phabus cum fidere Cancrum. 


12ä— 


(*) Conf. Simplicius in lib. V. Phyſice Ariſtorelis, (a) Galenus Primo 
ad J. Epidemiorum Hippocratis librum commentario. (6) Conf. Plato 
initio lib. VI. de Legibus. Simplicizs in lib. V. Phyſicæ Ariſtotelis. 
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Their Near was divided into twelve Months, which contain'd thirty, 
and twenty nine Days alternately ; ſo as the Months of thirty Days al. Q 
ways went before thoſe of T wenty-nine. The Months, which contain'd 10 
Thirty Days, were term'd Mügets, full, and Serupliynt, as ending upon L 
the tenth Day: Thoſe which conſiſted of Twenty-nine Days. were WY 
ns 1 0 hollow, and from their concluding upon the ninth Day po 
dae (a). | 5 

Every Month was divided into reis Hh three Decads of Days ; rh 
The firſt was unvds dex08, or ivnds* The ſecond, wars wotyr Cr OP 
The third, wnvds e] , mwopur, or Ano] (5). FO 

I. The Frſt Day of the firſt Decad, was rerm'd yeounria, as falling 
upon the New Moon. The ſecond, qu teg. igmutrs* The third, Teiry iga- 
s' and ſo forward to the iygry igmptre. 

II The ff Day of the ſecond Decad, which was the eleventh Day 
of the Month, was call d aewrTn ,, or agwTy om q The [c 
cond, JevTeeg H, or Tein om xg; and fo forward to the (eis 
twentieth, which was the laſt of the ſecond Decad \ 
III. The f-f Day of the third Decad was term'd v gory #7” ei. 
The ſecond, Seuricg, in" eig The third Tein £7 eixgd)* and fo for- 
ward. Sometimes they inverted the Numbers in this manner : The 
Frſt of the laſt Dead, was g9ivor]G- dexgrn The in o e- ervary' 

Tbe third, b iv d yd and fo forward to the laſt Day of the Month, 
which was term'd Anw]erds, from Demetrius Poliorcetes (c). Before the 
time of Demetrius, it was call'd by Solon's order, £vn X yea, the old and 
new: becauſe the New Moon fell out on ſome part of that Day; where. 
by it came to paſs, that the former part belong'd to the Old Moon; 
the later to the New (4). The ſame was alſo nam'd Teeygs, the 
rhirtieth: and that not only in the Months, which conſiſted of thirty | 
Days; but in the reſt of Twenty-ning: For in theſe, according 

to ſome Accounts, the Twenty-ſecond Day was omitted; according | 
to others, the Twenty-ninth (e). But which Day ſoever was omitted 
in the Computation, the Thirtieth was conſtantly retain'd. Hence, 
according to Thales's firſt Scheme, all the Months were call'd Months of 
Thirty Days, tho” by Solon's Regulation half of them contain'd only 
Twenty-nine: And the Lunar Year of Athens was call'd a Year of | 
CCCLX. Days, tho' really, after the time of Solon, it. conſiſted of no 
more than CCCLIV. Days. Whence the Athenians erected Three-hun- 
dred and ſixty of Demetrius the Phalcrean's Statues, deſigning for eve- | 
ry Day in the Year one: as we are inform'd by Pliny (J), and the fol- | 
lowing Verſes cited by Nonius from Yarro's Hebdomades : 


Hic Demetrius encus tot apt eſt, 
Quot luces habet annus abſolut us. 


The Names and Order of the 4:henian Months were theſe, which follow: 


— 


(a) Conf Galenus lib. III. cap. IV. de diebus decret. Item Grammatici. 
(b) Conf. Julius Pollux. (c) Plutarchus Demetrio. (d) Plutarchus Solone, 
Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes ad Nubert, Suidas voc. Evy x, vea. (e) Proclus, Tzetzer, 
Maſchopulus 10 Heſiodi Dies vet. 2. (F) Nat. Hiſt. lib. XXXIV. cap. we 
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I. ExgmuCaioy, which was Meng, or S:xa99iv35, a Month of Thir- 
ty Days. It began upon the firſt New Moon after the Summer 
Solſtice, and ſo anſwer'd rhe latter part of the Roman June, and the 
firſt part of July, The Name was deriv'd dd 9% ics kv ul dg 
Wee TW wyvi % (*), from the great number of Hecatombs, which 
were uſually ſacrificd in this Month. But the ancient Name was Ke6- 
„O- or Kgoyzwy, which was deriv'd from Kee, the Feſtival of 
Cronus, or Saturn, which was kept in this Month, The Days of 
this Month, which may ſerve as a pattern for the reſt, were thus 
computed; _ , VK 
1. Newnvia, Izuers, or aguls ποανν 
2. IS u HA’ iuTheg. | = 8 
3. Icnpers TelTh. | 5 
4. Inwiys j. TEES nl T 
F. Ienutvs T6u7Jn, ſometimes term'd mymxs. . 5 
6. IS E AM, or ems. | e 5 
7. ISN E SC. | | Fa Ts 11 0 
8. Ignuws yon. 8 
9. IS yd Th, | 
10. Izwtys ding Th. SAME +; | 8 


11. Tgw7y &m , or agury HEααννe “” 
12. AtvTeeg. ueTsv7TC-, or om dN. 

13. Terry wersrT@, & c. 

14. Temagrn ue TC, 

15. Hen wouwr@. 

16. ExT1 wererrC-. 

17. ECO weoevrTOr. 

18. Oy worry. 

19. EY TY weoerTOr. - 

20. Ely, Or 65H. 


21. 077% O-, , Or An in ſometimes 
term'd TewTy en" eiygd), Or wer e , Or dee eixo- 
Luv, 

22. $0 1 Y ewvarn, &c. 
23. 0% en. | 

24. $9 1] se. 

25. 901 enen. 

26. $9 vw] ? Dtumn. 

27. $9 vor] Gr n. 


(*) Snidas, 


28. Phi- 
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| | 28. S0 O Teirn. | 

| | 29. Sh dug | | 
| 30. Eyn 2; via, ſometimes call'd eis, and Md 


2. Mereyerrviay, a Month of Twenty: nine Days, ſo calbd from 
a which was one of Apollo's Feſtivals, an celebrated i in this 
Sea on 

3; BonSyopudy, a Month of Thirty Days, ſo nam'd from the Feſtival 
Boe roma. 
| MauuaxTletr, a Month of Twenty-nine Days, ſo term'd from the 
| | Feſtival Mæmacteria. 

5. Tlvavsnlav, a Month of Thirty Days, i in which the Fyanepſia were 
celebrated. 

6. AySenerwy, a Month of Twenty-nine Days, ſo nam'd from the 
Feſtival Ant heſteria. | 


7. Ioceichscy, a Month of Thirty Days, in which the Feſtival Poſido- 
nia was obſerv'd. 


8. Tawyaiav, a Month of Twenty- nine Days, which was held facred 


| co Juno αννο. the Goddeſs of Marriage. 4 
9. EaapnCoaar, a Month of Thirty Days, fo term d from the Feſti. y 
val Elaphebolia. 
10. Muyuyoy, a Month of Twenty-nine Days, wherein the Munychis y 
were kept. 2 
11. Oapynaiay, a Month of Thirty Days, fo call'd from the Feſtival Y © 
Thargelia. f 


| | | „ Sxuppopoeray, a Month of T wenty-nine Days, ſo term 0 from the 
4 | Feaſt Scirrhophoria. f 
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